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30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 


Batcred  at  New  York  Pott  Ofice  u  Second  ClMi  a«t4 


Copyright,  iSt?.  by  Historical  Publicadon  Co. 


A  STUDY  OF  MEXICO. 

By  DAVID  A.  WELLS. 
Reprinted,  with   Additions,  from    '*  The  Popular  Science   Monthly'' 

"  The  results  of  the  *  Study  of  Mexico '  were  originally  contributed,  in  the  form  of  a  scries  of  papers,  to  *  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly.'  .  .  .  The  interest  and  di.scussion  they  have  excited,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  have  been  such,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  fhe  people  of  the  former  country,  growing  out  of  recent 
politiad  complications,  to  know  more  about  Mexico,  has  become  so  general  and  manifest,  that  it  has  been  thought 
expedient  to  republish  and  offer  them  to  the  public  in  book  form — subject  to  careful  revision,  and  with  extensive 
additioiis,  especially  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  wages  of  labor  and  the  industrial  resources  and  productions 
off  Mexico." — From  the  Pre  face. 

i2mo,  doth,  $1.00 ;  paper  cover,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  i.  3,  and  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


•^«HM 


LABBEHTON'S 

FUEW  HISTORICAL  ATLAS 
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AND 


GENERAL  HISTORY. 

One  Volume^  Quntto.  joo  Pa^^es. 
194  Trogrkssivk  Mats, 

AU  made  expressly  for   the  hooV — a    map   f<^»r  every 

epoch. 

They  differ   from   any   other  maps    in    that    each 

-attionality   has   its    own    distinctive    color,  which    it 

jdhvmjs  retains. 

Among  the  many  maps  which  have  no  counterpart 
any  previously  published  book,  American  or  Foreiijii, 
those  of  the 


HITTITES,  ELAMITES,  KOSSEAN, 

Chaldean,   Egyptian,    Assyrian,  and  Armenian 

Empires. 

Early  English,  Medixval,  and  those  of  the  Early 

American 

Colonial  Patents  and  Grants. 

Sent  hy  express,  prepaid,  %2  40. 

TOWNSEND  MAC  COUN, 

150  Massaa  Street  (Tract  society  Buiwg),  Hew  York. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  James  G. -Blaine 
from  U.  S.  Senator  Warner  Miller, 
of  N.  Y. 

Umtki)  Statks  Sknate. 

\VAsmN(;TON,  D.  C,  June  16,  '84. 
My  Dkar  Sir  : 

Mr.  F.  K.  (Jrant,  of  7  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
very  con»c  cniiou>.  and  painNtaking  bookseller.  I  have 
known  him  well  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  have  made 
many  purchases  of  bMks  through  him.  lie  was  for  a 
number  of  years  also  the  medium  used  by  General 
Garfield  for  such  books  as  he  desired.  I  only  desire  to 
say  that,  should  you  wish  to  purchase  any  books  at  any 
lime,  you  will  find  Mr..i>rant,  m  every  respect,  reliable 
and  trusL\||prthy.  Yours  trub 


J  Jon.  J  AS.  (i.  Hlai.nk. 


» truly, 

WARNKR  MILLER. 


WheneTcr  a  book  is  needed,  call  on  or  address 

F.  E.  GRANT, 

7   West  42d  Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS!  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  THEOLOGY  SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

— — —         We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  Works  of  HISTORY,  TRAVELS,  ADVENTURE, 
NOVELS,  POETRY.  SCIENCE.  AND  ART.     Libraries  liberally  dealt  with. 

ALao  AciM  Ms,  HiHi.Kh  (brge  and  small),  Wkiting  Disks,  etc.    Send  for  Caulogues,  or  call.     Correspondence  solicited. 

N.  TIBBALS  A  SONS.  124  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Whole  or  parts  of  Set;^  of  valuaMe  PeriodicaU  often  on  hand  at  very  low  price*. 


K 
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We  commend  THE  WEEK  to  business  men,  politicians,  men 
4d  Uterary  tastes,  and,  in  short,  to  the  reading  public  generally,  as 
a  joamal  combining  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  specially  hand- 
1m  by  able  writers,  each  in  his  specialty.  Among  these  it  is 
aaffcient  to  give  the  name  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  takes  a 
JmuMng  part  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  THE  WEEK — 


The  Week: 

^  Canadian  Journal  of  Politics, 
Society,  and  Literature. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY 
Ax  $3.CX)  F*ER  Annum. 


Independent  in  Politics,  The  Week  appeals  by  a 
OMnprehensive  Table  of  Contents  to  the  different  tastes 
which  exist  within  the  circle  of  a  cultured  home. 

An  average  of  fifteen  short  crisp  Editorials  is  given 
In  each  number  upon  CANADIAN,  AMERICAN, 
and  ENGLISH  POLITICS  and  LITERATURE. 

Amongst  the  r^^ular  Contributors  is  Professor 
GOLDWIN  SMITH ;  and  a  distinguished  public 
man  in  London  has  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  regu- 
larly an  English  Letter.  Paris  and  Washington  Letters 
'Will  itppear  at  regular  intervals. 

in  addition  there  are  special  contributions  from  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Dominion  and  the  United 


Sutes. 


The  Week 


lias  now  entered  upon  it%third  year  with  most  encoui^ 
aging  prospects,  and  with  many  new  features. 

C.  BLACKETT  ROBINSON, 

5  Jordan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SampU  copies  free  on  appluation. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  WEEK — die  oaly  literary  iournal  in  the  Dominion— afford'* 
an  excellent  medtum  for  advertisemenu  intended  to  reach 
«he  professional  and  ctiltured  claries  of  Canada,  li  is  read  by 
people  who  can  purchase  what  they  want  and  pay  for  what  they 
purchase.  None  hut  the  choicest  business  announcements  will  be 
taken  :  and  no  '*  curs  "  will  bb  in^brtbd,  aniens  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive  and  artistic  character.  All  adreniscmenu  will  be  set  up  in 
such  style  as  to  insure  THE  WEEK'S  high  typographical  appear- 
ance, and  eahance  the  value  of  the  advertising  in  its  columns. 


TIMELY    BOOKS. 

The  Volcano  Under  the  City. 

By  A  Volunteer  Special.  With  Map  of  New  York, 
showing  Police  Precincts.  i6mo,  352  pp. ,  cloth,$i.oo. 
A  detailed  and  graphic  history  of  the  great  New 
York  Riots  of  1863 — about  the  only  public  episode  of 
the  Civil  War  not  yet  written  up.  This  reign  of  terror, 
in  which  for  four  days  and  nights  the  mob  fought  for 
the  possession  and  destruction  of  the  city,  involved  the 
killing  of  over  1,400  men  ;  and  the  author's  analysis  of 
its  conditions  (the  first  systematic  account  of  it)  shows 
what  elements  sfi//  underlie  the  daily  life  of  every  con- 
siderable city. 

**A  very  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  The  aulhor  was  an  eye- 
witness of  much  ot  the  dreadful  work  of  those  days  and  nights,  and 
<(p«ak%  therefore  from  pervmal  knowledge." — Boston  Transcript. 

Southern  California : 

Its  Valleys,  HilU,  and  Streams  ;  Its  Animals,  Bir^s, 
and  Fishes;  Its  (wardens.  Farms,  and  Climate.  By 
Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  *'  Rifle,  Rod, 
and  Gun  in  California,"  **  The  Still  Hunter,"  etc. 

lamo,  extra  cloth,  beveled,  $1.50. 

"  May  be  safely  trusted  by  those  in  v.v'U'ch  of  infortnation  on 
the  various  aspectft  of  the  country  indicated  in  the  title." — London 
{Eng.")  Tim<s. 

"Tke  most  truthful  and  intereMing  book  on  the  subject  we 
have  yet  »een.  .  .  .  Cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  sportsman's 
enthusiasm." — \rtv  York  Sun. 

"  A  careful  and  thorou.:h  rfsum*  of  the  climate— a  question  so 
vital  to  invalids." — Nfw  Vork  Times. 


The  Field  of  Honor: 

A  Comprehensive  and  Detailed  History  of  Duelling  in 
all  Countries  and  Ages.  By  Major  Ben.  C.  Truman. 
i2mo,  extra  cloth,  beveled,  $2.00. 

Bryant  and  His  Friends: 

Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Knickerbocker  Writers.  By 
Gen.  Tames  Grant  Wilson.  With  steel  portraits 
and  uic-similes.  i2mo,  cloth,  beveled,  gilt  top, 
$2.00  ;  half  calf,  $4.00. 

^j%  Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  Limited  Lar^e 
Paper  Edition^  60  Plates ^  etc. 

"A  standard  volume  of  literary  history.  .  .  .  Especially 
valuable  in  the  vigor  and  graphic  pictorial  power  with  which  those 
days  and  scenes,  gone  from  all  save  memory,  are  brought  to  life 
and  light  again." — Boston  Evening  TravtlUr. 


Evolution  and  Religion. 

By   Henry   Ward    Brecher.     Part  I.    Theoretical 
and  Doctrinal,  paper,  50  cents.     Part  II.  Practical 
and  Vital,  paper,  $1.00.     Two  Parts  in  one  vol., 
cloth,  $1.50. 
"  The  high  level  ot  metaphysical  thought,  popularly  out,  at 

which    these    discourses    are   susumed,     is    unique." — Brtiitk 

Quarterly  Review. 

%•  Of  any  Bookseller,  or  mailed  by  the  PMitlurt, 

Fords,  Howard,  &   Hulbert, 

27  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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i1  Rare  Books,  Fine  Prints, 

Choice  Autographs. 

r  

^  Ca^talogties     Issued. 

a  _^^_^— ^^_^^— ^^^^^^ 

i  WILLIAM  EVARTS  BENJAMIN,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 

■  ]NqEW  WORKS  OF  ART 

5PECIALLY  RECOMMENDED. 

Three  large  and  important  Etchings  of  a  pictorial  and  decorative  character. 
Descriptive  Circular  free  by  mail ;  also,  Illustrated  Catalogue.     Price  lo  cents. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  &  CO., 

'  23  East  i6th  St.  (Union  Square),  New  York. 

N.  B.— Just  published,   AMERICAN  ETCHERS,  by  Mrs.   Schuyler  Van 
Rensselaer.     Price,  20  cents. 


JOSEPH  Mcdonough, 


y^#0Id^#Bo^k^#M2in 


744  Broadway, 

New  York,  and  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER   CATALOGUE   No.  39.     Americana,  Facbtivf.,  Rebkllion,  Natukal  History,  and  General  Literature. 
Sent  free  to  any  address. 


Tire  you  ^  collector, 


or  INTERESTED  in  any  special  subject,  oi 
books  bearing  certain  imprints  ;    and  if  so, 
would  you  not  like  quotations  from  time  to  time  ?     Your  name  and  address,  with  line  of 
"  wants,"  is  respectfully  solicited  by 
A.  S.  CLARK,  Bookseller,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

DAVID  G.  FRANCIS,  17  Astor  Place,  New  York.  Dealer  in  NEW  and  OLD  Books.  Valuable 
Second-hand  Books  constantly  on  sale.  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  issued  from  time  lo  time  and 
SENT  FREE   TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

CHESS  BQQKS>  will  H.  LYONS.  The  largest  dealer  in  Chess 
Books  in  America.  Carries  the  largest  stock.  Chess  in  all  languages,  and  of 
all  ages.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Special  terms  to  Libraries.     Dealers  supplied. 

WILL  H.  LYONS, 

Box  422,  Newport,  Kentucky. 

BOOKS  I       RELATING    TO    AMERICA,    ITS    HISTORY,    GENERAL  AND   LOCAL,    PAR- 

^Z2^^^1Lmm^i^mm^  ticulafly  the  latter!   Lives  of  Americans,  obscure  and  illustrious,  the  former  always  preferred;     Books 

throwing  light,  or  claiming  to  throw  light,  on  the  misty  origin  and  weird,  romantic  life  of  the  Red  Men — their  ethnology,  their  tonguei, 
their  stone,  meul,  and  earthen  relics  of  past  ages ;  Genealogy :  Criminal  Trials ;  The  rude  Rhymes  illustrating  the  alow  but  sure 
growth  of  American  Poetry ;  Narratires  of  Soldiers  and  Pioneers :  and  other  odd,  curious  and  out-of-the-way  things  peculiar  ta 
America.    These,  with  a  willingneM  to  sell  them  at  fair  prices,  constitute  the  specialty  of 

CHARLES  L.  WOODWARD,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Catalogues  for  'whoever  -wants  them. 


^^^^ 
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SPECIALTY 

Rebellion 

Books. 


FRANCIS   P.   HARPER, 

4  Barclay  Street,     -     Ne>?v  Vork. 


SPECIALTY 


Government 
Publications. 


No.  15. 


CATALOGUE,  JANUARY,  1887 

OF 


-No.  15. 


RARB  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 


Americana,  Rebellion,  and  Out-of-Print  Works, 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ADDRESS. 


L 


I6RARIANS  will  find  on  my  catalogue  many  choice  works  at  low  prices.    All  books  collated  before  shipment,  and  w:irranted  per- 
fect anle-s  otherwise  stated.     Any  book  not  agreeing  with  description  may  be  returned  within  ten  days. 


DUPRAT    &     COMPANY, 

Dealers  in  RARE  AND  MODERN  BOOKS. 

CHARLES    E.    BUTLER,    Manager. 
TAUCHNITZ   EDITIONS  OF   BRITISH   AUTHORS.      In  half  morocco  binding.  $1.25  per  vol. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  5   East  17th  Street,   New  York. 

THOMAS     BRADBURN, 

78    NASSAU    ST.     N.  Y. 

DEALER    IN    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    BOOKS. 

CATALOGUE  OF  RARE,  SCARCE,  AND  CURIOUS  BOOKS,  JUST  OUT, 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

I    BUY   BOOKS. 

W.    J.    WEE  DON, 

^?VHOLESALE    BOOK    DEALER, 

25   Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

SEND  POSTAL  AND  WF,  WILL  CALL  AND  EXAMINE  THEM  AND  MAKE  OFFER. 

BANGS  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Regular    Auction     Sales    of    Libraries,    Books,    Coins,    Autographs,    and 

Library  Property  generally. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION.    CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 


GEORGE  A.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

TST  &  TSQ  Broadway,  Cor.  lOtn  Sx. 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,   PAINTINGS,   FURNITURE,  Etc. 

SALES  OF  FURNITURE,  ETC.,  AT  RESIDENCES  OF  OWNERS. 
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KLACKNER'S 

PORTFOLIOS. 


WITH 

STANDS  IN 

EBONY, 

ASH. 

CHERRY. 

'        AND 

MAHOCANV. 


KLACKNER'S 
NEW    ETCHINGS. 

THE  COMMUNICANTS.  byJuLis  Ristoh. 

CHORISTER  BOYS,  by  F.  M.  SfimoLt 

THE  WELX:OME  STEP,  after  a  t^imoiE  by^-iHHiI  Bhowhi- 

WHEN  THE  FLOWING  TIDE  COMES  IN,  and  mmy  oihm. 
AH  Engravinj^  and  E(t:hLng%  published  by  bv  arc  proucied  by 


Scndr 


C.  KLACKNER,   17  East  iji\t  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


M.     BRUCKNER, 

Engravings,  Etchings,  and  lUusiraHons. 

Also  Portraits,  Views,  Historical  Matters,  etc.,  of  American  and  Forei8:n  Histoty,  in 

Quarto,  Octavo,  etc. 

744  BROADWAY,  Comer  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK. 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS! 


AT  REMARKABLY    LOW    PRICES, 

From  $2.50  up  to  $50.00, 

including  elegant  gilt  frame-     Sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada. 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  A 


G.  W.  SIMERS,  Jr., 

No.  23  Park  Row, 

NEW  YORK. 


Tln"AllERICAKnPElEITERCO." 

lell  >ntl  exchange  all  aiytea  of  machines.  We  manu- 
facture a  Key  Board  for  the  uk  o(  leamen,  with  same 
arrangemcnl  of  keys  as  (he  Remington,  which  enables 
one  to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  tlie  Type  Writer. 
PRICE,  $5.00. 


Office  AMERICAN  TYPE  WRITER  CO., 

tiSEast  nth  Street, 


THE  A.B.C.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

THE    AMERICAN    AoniCVLTVRIST   b«gui> 

body  wiihing  lo  l«ara  pracUcaL  asriculiurc,  ct 

•  l.aO    A.    YEA-B. 

1S1  Broadiva] 
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LONDON    BOOKS. 

A.   L.  LUYSTER, 

Importer  of  London   Books   at   London   Prices.     Old   and   New. 
Catalogues  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

%S  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  |  lo  Silver  St.,  London,  Eng. 

FALL  NOTICE.     COMPETITION  DEFIED! 


By  special  arrangement  I  am  enabled  to  offer,  for  a  short  time  only,  the  following  Standard^ 
Historical,  and  Classical  Authors,  bound  in  half  English  calf,  at  the  following  astonishingly 

}f\'ar  nnV*»c  •  Published  PuMished 

lUW  priCCb  .  y^^^       j^^,^^         My  price.  Vols.        Price.    My  price. 


Dickens'  Works,   .                .15    $45  00  $17  50 

Bulwer's      *•                             13  .    33  00  12  00 

Thackeray's  Works,    .        .11      33  00  12  00 

Washington  Irving's  Works,  10      30  00  12  00 

George  Euot's  Works,  .          8      24  00  9  00 


Waverley  Novels,                .    12  $36  00  $13  75 
Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land,        5  15  00  5  00 

Macaulay's  Essays  and  Poems  3  9  00  3  50 


Will  sell  the  lot  (77  volumes,  elegantly  bound,  half  English  calf,  various  styles  and  finish) 
for  $80.00,  or  with  Walnut  Book  Case,  complete,  $100.00.     Any  single  set  at  the  price  quoted. 

JOHN  BEACHAM,  Publisher  and  Importer,  7  Barclay  Street. 

JNSPECTION^  INVITED.     Cheapfst  House  in  the  City  for  CHRISTMAS  AND  HO  LI  DA  Y  GIFTS. 

GEORGE  J.  COOMBES'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

,\OW  READY. 

OLD  COOKERY  BOOKS  AND  ANCIENT   CUISINE.     I'v    William  Carew  Hazliit.     Uniform  with  " The  Pleasures  of  a 
Book-Worm."    i6mo,  cloth,  fi.as-    A  small  number  printed  on  hand  made  paper,  uncut,  m  roxburgji  binding,  lamo,  ia.5a 
Mr.  Hazlitt  gives  in  this  work  a  historical  sketch  01  the  subject  of  cookery,  as  supplied  by  the  literature  of  England  and  other  countries. 
Incidentally,  much  out>of-the-way  information  is  presented  concerning  the  progress  of  the  science  of  preparing  food,  with  the  gradual  modificalkMi  of 
<ireMiiig  and  serving  it. 

"Here  Carew  Haxlitt  writes— and  you'll  read  it,  I  ween— 
A  long  dissettation  on  ancient  cuuine ; 
Tts  full  of  rare  gossip  of  cooking  and  cooks, 
And  choicest  excerpts  from  old  cookery  books  ; 
Well  arranged  and  well  indexed,  'tis  lively  and  able— 
This  record  of  bygone  delights  of  the  table  I  "—Punch. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

I.  BALLADS  OF  BOOKS.     Edited  by  Brandsr  Matthews.    Printed  uniform  with  "Books  and  Bookman."    lamo, cloth,  uncut. 

*•*  100  copies  will  be  printed  on  large  paper. 

II.  IMPREii6iONS  OH  PAINiiNU.  By  Alprbd  Stevens.  Translated,  with  the  author's  permission,  by  Charlotte  Adams, 
tteo,  parchment  paper. 

III.  ROGER  CAMEKDEN.     A  Strange  Story.     t6mo,  paper.  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

CATALOGUE  OF  RARE  AND  CURIOUS  BOOKS,  just  i««uod.  comnrising  a  rhnire  a«<inrtmrnt  of  EARLY  PRINTFO 
BOOKS.  FIRST  EDITIONS,  many  interesting  volumes  in  OLD  BINDING,  and  a  MISCELLANEOUS  COLLECTION  oi  RARE  LITTLE 
VOLUMES,  all  in  first-class  condition.    S*nt^  fatt-frtt^  on  applkation. 

GEORGE  J.  COOMBES,  Bookieller  and  Publisher,  275  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  F.  SABIN, 
BROKER   IN    BOOKS,    ENGRAVINOS,    ETC., 

2Z  and  23  ANN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Library  Catalogues  prepared  either  for  sale  or  private  use.  Books  and  literary  property  appraised,  and 
most  favorable  arrangements  made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  books  and  prints  at  auction  or  otherwise.  A  long 
experience  in  Europe  and  America  will  render  his  assistance  and  advice  valuable  to  collectors  desiring  at  once  to 
atCQxe  desirable  editions  and  obtain  these  at  fair  prices. 

SABIN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA—The  greatest  National  Bibli- 
ography ever  made. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF 

AMERICAN      AUTHORS. 

Containing  joo  Names  of  Authors  and  about  2fiOO  Titles. 

Specially  valuable  as  the  most  complete  list  of  First  Editions  of  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne^ 
Bryant,  Bancroft,  Poe,  Holmes,  Dunlap,  Irving,  Lowell,  Cooper,  Whittier,  Dana,  Thoreau,  Motley,  Aldrich, 
Prescott,  Willis,  Whitman,  etc.  With  the  size,  place,  date,  and  price.  58  pag^es,  X2mo,  thick  paper 
and  special  etched  cover.     Will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  (in  money  order  or  registered  letter). 

LEON  &  BROTHER,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 

78  East  Washington  Square,  New  York. 

E.  F.  BONAVENTURE, 


2  AND  4  Barclay  Street       /^ 

(ASTOR   HOUSE), 


15  East  ITxh  Street 

:Near  Union  Square). 


Mr.  BoNAVENTURE  takes  pleasurj;  in  announcing  to  his  customers  and  the  public  that  he  has  returned  from 
his  annual  trip  to  Europe,  after  an  absence  of  four  months,  and  is  prepared  to  exhibit  unusually  choice  examples 
of  accient  and  modem  bookbinding,  special  works  from  the  libraries  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  Henry  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  France,  Mme.  Pompadour,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  others,  fine  missals  and  early  black  letter  works,  together  with  a  rare  and  fine  selection  of  later 
bindings  by  Trautz-Bauzonnet,  Chambolle,  David,  Cuzin,  Lortic,  Marius  Michel,  etc.,  etc. 

He  has  also  imported  an  extensive  collection  of  Etchings  and  Engravings  of  the  first  order  of  merit  and 
rarity,  many  in  unique  state,  which  are  now  ready  for  inspection. 

CATALOGUE    IN    PREPARATION. 


In  the  LIBRARY  DOCKET,  which  will  be  sent  gratuitously  to  any  one  addressing 

The  F.  H.  THOMAS  LAW  BOOK  CO., 

No,  g  South  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo,, 

WILL   BE   FOUND   MUCH  VALUABLE   INFORMATION   AS   TO   THE   OLD 

LAWS    AND    STATUTES 

of  the  various  Colonies  and  States,  together  with   lists  of  Curious  and  OUt- 

of-print  Law  Books. 

PRInMniM^  HRRPBRH  The  choice  between  a  copy  of  **  Triumphant  Democracy," 
I  IVCIVIIUIVIO      Wrr  CRCU.    ^^  ^^^^^^  Came^e,  and  a  copy  of  «*  Robert  Fulton, '  by 

Col.  Thomas  W.  Knox,  to  every  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  sends  $5.00  to  the  Publishers  of  the 
MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY  during  the  month  of  January,  1887.  State  which 
book  you  will  have. 
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ROBERT  BROWWllNG. 

We  have  by  a  recent  arrangement  become  Chicago 
agents  for  the  London  Browning  Society's  publications, 
and  invite  attention  to  the  following  list  of  pamphlets 
which  we  have  now  on  hand: 

Monog^raphs,  xocts.  each,  postpaid ;  supplylimited. 

Pictro  of  Abano.     By  Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  M.A. 

Fifine  at  the  Fair.     By  J.  T.  Nettleship. 

The  Development  of   Browning's   Genius.      By  J.  T. 

Nettleship. 
Browning  as  a  Landscape  Painter.     By  Howard  S. 

Pearson. 
The  Reasonable  Rhythm  of  some  of  Browning's  Poems. 

By  IL  J.  BULKELEY. 

Monthly  Abstracts  of  the  Proceeding^  of  the 

Browning^  Society. 

Leaflets  of  four  to  t#elve  pages  each,  giving  reports 
of  the  informal  discussions  of  papers  at  the  London 
Browning  Society.  Twenty-four  numbers  are  now  on 
hand,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  $i.oo. 
Ten  numbers,  50  cents.  All  the  above  Monographs 
and  Abstracts,  with  many  others,  are  included  in  the 

Browning  Society  Papers. 

Parts  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VII  are  now  ready. 
Price  pel  part,  to  non-member^,  $2.50,  postpaid.  We 
have  also  part  I.  of  the 

Illustrations  to  Browning's  Poems, 

the  price  of  which  is  $2. 50.  Any  of  the  above  can  be 
secured  at  half  price  by  acquiring 

Annual  Membership  in  the  London  Society, 

which  further  entitles  the  member  to  two  copies  of  all 
the  publications  issued  by  the  Society  during  tne  current 
year.  Membership  fees:  1^5.50,  which  may  be  remitted 
through  us. 

CHICAGO    PUBLICATIONS. 

BROWNING   STUDIES.     A  short  programme  pre- 

fared  originally  for  the  Evanston  Club,  by  Jenkin 
,LOYD  Jones.  Ten  cents,  postpaid. 
BROWNING  MONTHLY  CALENDAR  for  1886. 
A  few  copies  remain  on  hand.  Reduced  from  50 
cents  to  20  cents,  postpaid. 
"SEED  THOUGHTS"  from  Browning  and  others. 
Selected  by  Mary  E.  Bi'RT.  Paper,  62  pages,  deco- 
rated cover,  30  cents,  postpaid. 


A    BOOK'   OF  RARE  VALUE. 


THE 


THEODORE  PARKER'S 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  WORLD  OF  MAT- 
TER AND  THE  WORLD  OF  MAN. 

Selected  from  Notes  of  unpublished  Sermons,  by  RUFUS 
Leighton.  Cloth,  i2mo,  430  pp.  Reduced  from 
$2.50  to  $1.25. 

"This  volume  t»  by  all  odds  the  best  one-volume  introduction 
CO  the  great  preacher.  Kindling  panares  caught  on  the  wing 
by  the  stenosraphic  pencil  of  an  appreciative  listener,  they  give 
the  glow  and  the  fire  of  one  who  dispensed  both  light  and  heat  in 
days  that  were  dark  and  chilly.  The  reduced  price  ought  to  give 
this  perennial  book  a  fresh  lea<e  on  life  and  a  new  field  *  *  *  • 
The  book  contains  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  Theodore  Parker 
extant,  good  enough  to  be  cut  out  and  framed  if  the  owner  is 
willing  to  mutilate  the  book." — Unity. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
1  7  6  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


donsolations  of  Science; 

OR.   CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  SCIENCE    TO 
THE  HOPE  OF  IMMORTALITY,  AND 


KINDRED  THEMES, 


BY 


JACOB    STRAUB,   A-M: 

'  WITH    AN    INTRODUCTION    BY 

HIRAM   W.  THOMAS,  D.D. 


KKAD     WHAT     IS     SAID    OK     IX. 

"The  book  is  a  mo>t  elevated  and  worthy  one." — Tkt  Ad; ance. 
"  The  argument  is  ingcnuDus,  fair,  and  conclusive." —  T%e  Exam- 
iftrr,  S.  )'. 

"Ably  written  and  should  be  re.id  by  all  interested  in  the 
subject."—  i  w/Zy. 

"  Will  accomplish  much  toward  a  union  of  earth  and  heaven." 
— Prof.  D.  Sfwing.  • 

"  Masterly  in  iw  criticisms."— ^ViwA  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Preit 
Yale  College . 

"  Has  brought  an  immense  amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  his 
posuion." —  The  Interior. 

"A  most  substantial  contributi«)n  to  the  literature  of  science  and 
religion."—  The  Universalist. 

"Deserves  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
minds." —  Universalis t  Qua rterly . 

"This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  from  the 
press  in  these  later  years." — Cospel  Banner. 

"The  aim  of  the  volume  is  praiseworthy,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment most  admirable." — Geo.  C^  Larimer,  D.D. 

"  Written  with  remarkable  balance  of  judgment,  with  ample 
learning  in  the  field  it  traverses." — TAe  Standard. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  remember  when  I  have  been  so  pleased  witK 
a  work  of  this  kind." — Ret*.  Robert  Collyer. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  pastors,  m  answering  questions  con- 
ceminR  the  future  life,  have  long  felt." — Prof.  J^e,  D.D.,  St.  Iaviv- 
rence  University. 

"  It  will  dijipel  the  fears  ot  those  who  may  be  wavering  in  iaith, 
and  strengthen  the  confidence  and  belief  of  the  Christian  neart." — 
The  Christian  at  ll^'ork. 

"  Our  conviction  is  that  Mr.  Straub  is  right,  and  if  right,  the  fact 
i-i  as  important  as  any  that  could  well  be  expressed  in  words." — 
The  Christian  H'orld,  London. 

"  While  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  instructor  to  all,  it  will 
possess  especial  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  light  for  the 
Kuidance  of  others." — A.  A.  .Miner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-President 
Tufts  College. 

"  I  have  for  many  years  steadfastly  held  in  public  and  in  private 
the  same  seneral  conciiiMons  as  those  which  you  have  so  forcibly 
sustained.  —7)k<w«a*  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex -President  Harvard 
University. 

The  work  is  an  exhaustive  argument  for  immortality  from  the 
standpoint  of  science  alone,  and  no  one  who  is  troubled  with  doubt 
should  be  without  the  instruction  which  this  volume  supplies.  It 
is  printed  and  bound  in  the  best  art  of  book  making,  and  contains 
435  octavo  pages. 

Price,    $2.00. 

♦^*  For  sal*  by  booksellers  generally,  or  mailed,  on  receipt  of 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO., 

175  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GRISWOLD  AND  DAUGHTERS 

In  their  Home-School  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 

Are  assisted  by  Miss  ANNA  F.  WEBB,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  and  recent  teacher  in  the  Nash- 
ville College  tor  Young  Ladies.  Besides  giving  careful  attention  to  English,  and  the  usual  rudimentary  studies, 
they  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  and  the  higher  mathematics.     Pupils  can  be  fitted  for  college. 

Miss  Webb  bears  high  testimonials  from  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Professor  of  History,  a 
branch  to  which  Miss  Webb  gives  special  attention. 

These  ladies  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  painting.  They  give  instruction  in  rich  and  elegant  styles  of  French  embroidery,  ancient  and  modem,  not 
elsewhere  taught  in  this  country. 

This  school  is  recommended  to  young  girls  taking  the  ordinary  course,  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies,  and  to  graduated  young  ladies  desirous  of  higher  attainments  in  special  branches.     Terms  moderate. 

The  very  large,  commodious,  elegant  old  house  is  cool  in  summer,  thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  veiy 
pleasantly  and  delightfully  situated  in  large  grounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  its  mouth.  With 
Its  refined  influences  it  is  a  charming  home  for  voung  girls  of  all  ages,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  permanent 
home  of  their  own.  They  can  remain  in  vacations.  Few  pupils  being  received,  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
health  and  mental  and  moral  development. 

REFERENCES. 


Chibp-Justicb  M.  R.  WAITE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

JUDGB  C.  J.  McCURDY,  Lyme,  Conn. 

PROr.  EDWARD  E.  SALISBURY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Dr.  JAMES  K.  THACHER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  CHAS.  H.  LUDINGTON.  276  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB,  "Magazine  of  American  History, ' 

JO  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Mi&s  HELENE  HESSE,  36  West  aist  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  E.  S.  lane,  74;  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mr.  DANIEL  R.  NOYES,^t.  Paul.  Minn. 
Judge  JOHN  H.  BO  ALT.  S^n  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mrss  ALICE  E.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Pres.  of  Wellesley  College. 
Miss  K.  E.  COMAN,  Ph.B.,  ProC  of  History,  Wellesley  College. 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  PRICE,  Pres.  Nashville  College  for  Young  La  Jics, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


HISTORY   IN    RHYMK. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  MEMORY. 
HISTORIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  NOW  READY. 


Sedoond  Edition.    Priced,  60  Cents. 


With  rare  and  useful  Genealogy,  giving  the  Marriages  and  Children  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  inc 

claims  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  rise  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Houses 

of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Savoy,  Navarre,  Bonaparte,  etc. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER, 

OF 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER'S 

Boarding  and  ©ay  School  for  Toung  feyiDms 

Nc.  603  Fifth  Avenue y  New   York,  N.    K 
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A  POPULAR  WORK. 

{Th0  restdt  of  fifteen  years*  unremitting  and  conscientious  literary  labor.) 

••piglPe^Y   0F  fpE  CITY  0F   NEW  Ye^K." 

By*  MRS.    MARTHA  J.    LAMB. 

It  embraces  more  varied  and  authentic  information,  upon  a  greater  number  of  important 
subjects,  than  any  other  historical  work  of  the  same  size  in  the  English  language,  and  is  as 
fresh  and  readable  as  any  work  of  fiction.  To  the  generation  now  coming  upon  the  stage  of 
affairs  it  is  of  priceless  value,  and  its  influence  in  creating  and  cultivating  the  public  taste  for 
historical  reading  has  been  already  so  marked  as  to  be  apparent  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer.     No  family  can  afiford  to  be  without  a  copy.  • 

#  The  JVew  York  Tfibune  said  of  it  as  it  came  from  the  press ; — *'  The  whole  work  is  marked  with  the  higner 
qualities  of  historical  writing.  The  personal  sketches  which  it  presents  of  several  of  the  prominent  characters 
of  the  revolutionary  period  indicate  minute  research  and  exact  discrimination.  Mrs.  Lamb  eives  abundant 
evidence  not  only  of  a  profound,  but  of  a  singularly  inteUigent  study  of  her  authorities,  and  she  has  used  her 
materials  with  the  acuteness  and  discrimination  which  betray  an  equal  degree  of  sound  culture  and  good  sense. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  European  politics  of  the  day,  which  form  the  frame- work,  or  rather  the  foundation  of 
\tt  history,  is  turned  to  excellent  account,  giving  a  breadth  and  solidity  to  the  narrative  which  is  admirably 
ilended  with  the  prevailing  grace  and  dignity  of  her  st^le.  Her  frequent  touches  of  personal  and  family  history 
idd  the  chann  of  biographical  description  to  the  histoncal  incidents.  Tl-e  city  of  New  York  forms  the  central 
point  in.  contemporaneous  history,  and  well  deserves  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  memorial  thus  wisely  consecrated 
to  its  progress. 

Harfer^s  Magatifu  pronounced  it: — **A  piece  of  historical  paintmg  which,  for  brightness  of  color,  dis- 
iinctness  of  outline,  and  general  truthfulness  in  detail,  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  There  is  scarcely  a 
l>hase  in  New  York  life  or  an  incident  connected  with  its  progress  and  history  which  Mrs.  Lamb  has  failed  to 
reprodace  with  attractive  fullness." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  wrote : — "  I  am  impressed  afresh,  every  time  that  I  open  it,  with  the  remarkable 
combmation  which  it  presents  of  excellent  and  attractive  qualities.  The  immense  mass  of  materials  which  it 
contains^  gathered  with  indefatigable  labor  and  patience,  has  been  wrought  by  the  author  into  a  graphic  and 
fascinating  narrative.  She  delightfully  combines  an  easy  grace  of  literary  skill  with  diligence  and  perseverance 
in  collecting  information  from  S\  quarters  and  comers.  While  her  volumes  are  replete  with  the  results  of  careful 
investigation,  they  show  as  well  the  fine  touch  of  the  practiced  hand  of  a  cultivated  woman — in  the  biographical 
dketciieSy  and  the  dexterous  tracing  of  family  history,  which  are  deftly  interwoven  with  clear  and  large  accounts 
of  public  affairs;  in  the  swift  glimpses  at  the  changing  manners  of  successive  times,  or  at  picturesque  incidents 
•f  social  life,  which  serve  often  to  illuminate  the  large  panorama  of  the  general  story." 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  K.  Duryee  wrote  : — *'  It  is  no  volume  compounded  from  previous  histories,  as  too  many 
lo-called  historical  works  are,  but  it  is  a  complete  digest  of  information  gathered  from  original  sources,  such  as 
eolonidl  documents,  family  genealogies,  personal  letters,  and  home  traditions.  We  wonder  every  time  we  look 
into  these  noble  volumes  at  the  research,  patient  and  persevering,  which  is  shown  on  every  page.  The  manner 
in  which  the  story  is  presented  seems  to  us  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  style  which  charms  us  in  Macaulay  and  Froude, 
although  there  vi  not  the  slightest  imitation  of  any  master.  Fact  is  linked  to  fact,  family  feelmg  changes  into 
political  history  the  city  and  the  nation  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  still  the  story  flows  on  clear  and  inter- 
esting through  the  generations.  The  concise,  yet  complete  presentation  of  the  course  of  events  in  our  Revolu- 
tioiiMy  War  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  is  simply  a  masterpiece  of  condensation,  a  history  within  a  history." 

ilev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  in  a  recent  comprehensive  and  scholarly  review  of  the  work,  published  in  four 
successive  issues  of  i}bjt  BosUm  Transcript ^  wrote: — "A  reader  cursorily  glancing  over  Mrs.  lAmb's  pages  and 
noting  the  running  titles,  might  infer  tliat  she  was  writing  the  histo^  of  the  country  at  large,  in  its  public  affairs 
and  movements,  rather  than  confining  her  attention  to  the  city  of  New  York.  But  the  two  themes,  like  the  warp 
and  the  woof,  are  wrought  inseparably  together.  .  .  .  Out  of  all  the  wealth  of  matter  and  subject  which  she 
has  so  dili^^tly  gathered,  Mrs.  Lamb  seizes  felicitously  upon  the  salient  themes  for  narration  or  description,  and 
covers  her  instructive  and  brilliant  pages  with  the  substance  of  history.  Dividing  the  continuity  of  her  narrative 
by  paragraphs,  now  descriptive  of  tiie  private,  social  or  professional  character  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  (of  the 
several  decades)  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  public  affairs,  and  now  taking  note  of  the  development 
and  beautifying  oC  the  municipality  itself,  Mrs.  Lamb  steadily  holds  the  thread  which  gathers  all  details  into 
thdr  place  m  our  national  annals.  .  .  .  All  through  her  pages  we  see  evidence  of  patient,  faithful  and 
czhanstive  research,  of  impartiality  of  spirit  and  Judgment,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  exceptional 
felicity  in  style.  For  this  great  historical  work  the  splendid  and  prosperous  city  whose  rise  and  growth  she  has 
so  admiiably  duonided  owes  her  a  \bx^  debt  of  gratitade  and  appreciation." 

I  — ^— ^— ^— — 

//  emUains  t^&MO  royal  octavo  ft^es^  and  jij  WustnUions  of  ike  most  umfm  and  vahtahU  charaeter, 

li  is  kotmd  in  either  two  or  four  volumes.     Sold  otUy  by  subscription, 

4. 8.  BJ^RNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. Ill  &  113  William  St.,  N.Y. City;  34  &  36  Madison  St  .Chica^ 
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.A,:9:  LAMB ::  59  carmine  street.  NEW  YORK. 
V  Church  Decorators  and  Furnishers  ■> 

MEMORIAL  BRASS  PULPITS,   EAGLE  LECTERNS. 
MEMORIAL  WINDOWS  OF  STAINED  AND  MOSAIC  GLASS. 
MEMORIAL  TABLETS  OF  BRASS,  BRONZE,  WOOD,  STONE. 
MEMORIAL  ALTARS,  REREDOS,  FONTS,  PLATE,  Etc. 


OOKS  !  ^^^  "^  ^^^  THEOLOGY  SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

^^^^—       We  also  have  a   full  a.uoTlment  of   Works  o(   Hlt^TOUV,  TRAVELS.  ADVENTURE, 
NOVEUS,  POETRY,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART.     Libraries  liberally  deali  with. 

N.  TIBBALS  A  SONS,  124  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


^eaceful  Revolution. 


ECLIPSED  BY  A  PHILADELPHIANI 


COMPLETE   REVOLUTION 


The  Wherewithal  MTg  ft  Pub.  Co.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BEGINNINGS   OF  JOURNALISM   IN   AMERICA 

IN  the  year  1671,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  wrote,  "  Thank  God 
we  have  neither  free  school  nor  printing  press,  and  I  hope  may  not 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come."  Now,  in  the  year  of  grace  1886,  the 
number  of  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  amounts  in 
round  numbers  to  12,800,  exclusive  of  a  vast  number  of  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  These  facts  emphasize  the  difficulties  first  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  the  press  in  this  country,  and  the  incalculable  power 
it  has  won  for  itself  in  two  centuries.  A  few  news  sheets  of  small  size  and 
proportionate  literary  qualities,  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  reporting 
of  intelligence,  had  been  published  in  England  for  half  a  century',  when 
Benjamin  Harris  arrived  in  Boston,  with  a  reputation  resting  under  sus- 
picion of  discontent  with  the  existing  government,  if  we  may  draw  this 
inference  from  the  results  of  his  attempt  in  1690  to  establish  the  first  news- 
paper on  this  continent.  Harris  was  by  profession  a  printer  ;  it  will  be 
found  that  for  nearly  a  century  after  this  the  editors  or  proprietors  of  the 
periodical  press  in  America  were  printers.  His  printing-house  was  **  over 
against  the  old  meeting  House  in  Cornhill,*'  and  later  on  opposite  the 
"  Blew  Anchor ; "  strange  spelling  they  must  have  had  in  Boston  in  those 
days ;  the  famed  literary  atmosphere  of  that  happy  region  was  still  inop- 
erative, as  it  would  seem.  The  last  foothold  of  Harris*  establishment 
was  at  the  '*  Sign  of  the  Bible,"  also  in  Cornhill.  Harris  styled  himself 
"  Printer  to  His  Excellency  the  Gouvernor  and  Council." 

The  paper  started  by  Harris  was  ostensibly  printed  by  Richard  Pierce 
for  Benjamin  Harris  as  proprietor;  most  likely  this  was  intended  as  a  ruse, 
which,  however,  did  not  pass  with  the  authorities.  The  sheet  was  a  small 
quarto,  the  fWrth  page  blank.  A  copy  was  in  existence  a  few  years  ago, 
and  may  be  still  in  the  State  office  at  London ;  a  fact  which  seems  to 
suggest  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  home  government. 
What  opinion  the  colonial  authorities  formed  of  Mr.  Harris*  enterprise 
is  plainly  shown   by  their  statements  that  it  came  out  contrary  to  author- 
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ity,  containing  "reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  Further  publication 
was  estopped  by  forbidding  a  license  to  the  printer.  It  is  probable  that  the 
legislature  inferred  from  the  known  character  of  Harris  a  purpose  to  give 
expression  to  his  own  radical  opinions  under  the  pretense  of  conveying 
information,  for  in  the  copy  of  it  which  I  have  seen  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover anything  obnoxious. 

Not  until  April  24,  1704,  did  a  newspaper  become  established  in  the 
colonies.  It  was  called  Tke  Boston  News-Letter,  and  presented  a  half-sheet 
about  twelve  inches  by  eight,  printed  in  two  columns.  It  was  printed  for 
several  years  by  Bartholomew  Green.      John  Campbell  was  the  proprietor. 
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He  was  a  Scotchman  and  the  postmaster  of  Boston.  Unlike  Harris'  paper, 
it  placed  next  to  the  heading  the  potent  words,  **  Published  by  Authority." 
The  News-Letter  was  published  weekly.  Campbell  styled  himself  Under- 
taker, a  title  which  modem  publishers  would  repudiate  with  dismay.  The 
purpose  of  the  News-Letter  was  merely  to  give  intelligence,  bat  this  pur- 
pose does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  with  complete  success,  to 
judge  from  the  two  statements  made  to  the  subscribers.  From  the  second 
we  quote  as  follows  :  "  The  Undertaker  of  this  News-Letter^  the  12***  Janu- 
ary last  being  the  Second  Week  of  this  Current  Year's  Intelligence,  gave 
then  Intimation  that  after  14  (now  upwards  of  15)  years  experience,  it  was 
impossible  with  half  a  sheet  a  Week  to  carry  you  all  the  Publick  Occur- 
rences of  Europe,  with  those  of  this,  our  neighbouring  Provinces,  and  the 
West  Indies.  To  make  up  which  Dificiency,  and  the  News  Newer  and 
more  acceptable,  he  has  since  Printed  every  other  Week  a  Sheet,  whereby 
that  which  seemed  old  in  the  former  half  Sheets,  becomes  New  now  by 
this  Sheet,  which  is  easy  to  be  seen  by  any  One  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  trace  back  former  years,  and  even  this  time  12  Months,  we  were  then 
13  Months  behind  with  the  Foreign  News  beyond  Great  Britain,  and  now 
less  than  Five  Months.     .     .     .** 

In  1723  The  New  England  Courant  was  started  in  Boston  by  James 
Franklin.  It  undertook  to  make  capital  by  hinting  that  *'  The  News-Letter 
was  a  dull  vehicle  of  Intelligence."  To  this  Campbell  replied :  "  |^"N.  B. 
On  Monday  last,  the  ^'^  currant,  came  forth  a  Third  Newspaper  in  this 
Town",  Entituled,  The  New  England  Courant^  by  Hrnno  non  Unius  Negotii ; 
or.  Jack  of  all  Trades,  and  it  would  seem,  Good  at  none ;  giving  some  very, 
very  frothy  fulsome  Account  of  himself,  but  lest  the  continuance  of  that 
stile  should  offend  his  readers ;  wherein  with  submission,  (I  speak  for  the 
Publisher  of  this  Intelligence,  whose  endeavours  has  always  been  to  give 
no  offence,  not  meddling  with  things  out  of  his  Province)  the  said  Jack 
promises  in  pretence  of  Friendship  to  other  News-Publishers  to  amend  like 
soure  Ale  in  Summer,  Reflecting  too,  too  much  that  my  performances  are 
now  and  then  very,  very  Dull,  Misrepresenting  my  candid  endeavours  (ac- 
cording to  the  talent  of  my  Capacity  and  Education ;  not  soaring  above 
my  sphere)  in  giving  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  all  Matters  of  Fact, 
both  Foreign  and  Domestick,  as  comes  any  way  well  Attested,  for  these 
Seventeen  Years  &  an  half  past.  It  is  often  observed,  a  bright  morning  is 
succeeded  by  a  Dark  Rainy  Day,  and  so  much  Mercury  in  the  beginning 
may  end  in  Album  Gracum  .  .  .  and  our  New  Publisher  being  a 
Scholar  and  Master,  he  should  (me  thinks)  have  given  us  (whom  he  terms 
low,  flat  and  dull)  Admonition  and  told  one  and  the  other  wherein  our 
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Dulness  lay  .  .  .  before  publick  Censure,  and  a  good  example  to  copy 
and  write  after,  and  not  tell  us  and  the  world  at  his  first  setting  out,  that 
he  '1  be  like  us  in  doing  as  we  have  done,  Turfie  est  Doctori  cum  culpa  re- 
durgit  ipsum.  And  now  all  my  Latin  being  spent  excepting  what  I  design 
always  to  remember  Nemo  sine  crimine  vivit,  I  promise  for  my  part  so  soon 
as  he  or  any  Scholler  will  Undertake  my  hitherto  Task,  and  Endeavours, 
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giving  proof  that  he  will  not  be  very,  very  Dull,  I  shall  not  only  desist  for 
his  advantage,  but  also  so  far  as  capable  Assist  such  a  good  Scribe."  The 
exchange  of  compliments  between  the  **  Undertakers"  of  the  News-Letter 
and  Courant  continued  for  some  months,  indicating  that,  however  lacking 
in  other  respects,  the  editorial  brethren  of  colonial  times  had  about  as 
much  human  nature  as  the  editors  of  the  present  day. 

Whatever  were  the  shortcomings  of  the  News-Letter^  we  are  indebted 
to  it  for  the  record  of  numerous  interesting  occurrences  which  give  us  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  condition  of  life  in  the  colonies  early  in  the  last  century. 
It  is  in  the  News-Letter  we  find  the  most  full  account  of  the  execution  of 
Captain  Quelch,  the  pirate,  with  six  of  his  crew,  an  event  which,  together 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  capture,  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  suggests  a  most  thrilling  narrative. 

In  1722  Campbell  gave  up  his  enterprise  in  disgust,  and  Bartholomew 
Green  became  the  editor,  proprietor,  and  printer  of  the  News-Letter.  The 
condition  of  Church  and  State  in  the  colony  at  the  time  was  much  dis- 
turbed, and  the  religious  and  political  quarrels  were  filled  w  ith  acrimony, 
or,  as  a  writer  of  the  period  expressed  it,  **  Billingsgate  ribaldry  .  .  . 
which  soured  and  leavened  the  tempers  of  persons  formerly  esteemed  some 
of  the  most  sweet  and  amiable.'  Green  undertook  to  avoid  discussion,  or 
at  least  partisanship,  regarding  these  questions,  and  inserted  an  address 
to  the  public  in  his  paper,  which  was  now  issued  without  the  phrase 
"  Published  by  Authority :  '*  "  The  Design  of  this  Paper,"  said  the  pro- 
spectus, "  is  not  merely  to  Amuse  the  Reader ;  much  less  to  Gratify  any  ill 
Tempers  by  Reproach  or  Ridicule,  to  Promote  Contention,  or  Espouse 
any  Party  among  us.  .  .  .  The  Publisher  would  therefore  strive  to 
oblige  all  his  Readers  by  Publishing  those  Transactions  only,  that  have 
no  Relation  to  any  of  our  Quarrels,  and  may  be  equally  entertaining  to 
the  greatest  Adversaries." 

Green  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  prominent  editors  of  that 
century  who  escaped  dissensions  with  his  fellow-craftsmen  of  the  pen  and 
press,  or  prosecutions  from  the  government.  It  was  said  of  him  at  his 
death:  **  Bartholomew  Green  was  a  person  generally  known  and  esteemed 
among  us,  as  a  very  humble  and  exemplary  Christian,  one  who  had  much 
of  that  primitive  Christianity  which  has  always  been  the  distinguishing 
glory  of  New  England." 

After  the  death  of  Green,  the  News-Letter  was  conducted  successively 
by  his  son-in-law,  John  Draper,  and  his  grandson,  Richard  Draper,  and 
finally  by  the  widow  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Draper.  Unfortunately, 
the  Drapers  sided  with  the  home  government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
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lution,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  forces,  the  paper 
ceased  to  exist,  in  1776.  Under  the  management  of  the  Drapers  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  respectable  sheet,  entering  temperately  into  the  discussion 
of  the  topics  of  the  time,  both  literary  and  political.  Its  pages,  although 
less  spicy  than  some  of  its  contemporaries,  still  afford  much  entertaining 
matter  to  us  of  a  later  age,  as  in  the  accompanying  extract  from  an  adver- 
tisement, giving  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  old-time  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. "  Advertisement.  The  Bell  Cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the 
end  of  next  month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all 
people  that  will  encourage  the  Paper  Manufactory,  may  dispose  of 
them. 

We  also  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  characteristic  criticism  on  the  Tate 
and  Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms,  relating  to  the  lines  : 

••  No  longer  let  the  wicked  vaunt, 
And  proudly  boasting  say, 
Tush,  God  regards  not  what  we  do." 

"  To  hear  a  man  cry  Tush,  in  a  prayer  to  GOD,  you  would  think  him  ex- 
tremely impolite,  or  vain,  or  beside  himself.  How  much  more  oddly  will 
this  sound  in  the  midst  of  the  devotions  of  a  great  assembly  ?  To  hear 
them,  both  men  and  women,  singing  T-U-S-SH,  whether  Treble,  Base,  or 
Tenor ;  'twill  be  difficult  for  the  more  lively  part  of  the  congregation  to 
keep  from  smiling.  And  the  idea  this  raises  in  me  is  so  disagreeable,  that 
I  should  not  wonder  if  this  were  called  the  Tush  version,^' 

The  New  England  Courant  pursued  altogether  a  different  course  from 
the  pacific  policy  of  Bartholomew  Green,  in  the  News-Letter.  The  Courant 
was  founded  by  James  Franklin,  and  it  was  sensational  from  the  outset, 
being  one  of  the  first  newspapers  which  anywhere  undertook  a  serious  de- 
parture from  the  mere  purpose  of  reporting  news.  Controversial  in  tone,  it 
sought  to  influence  opinion,  and  attacked  the  provincial  government,  the 
clergy,  and  even  private  individuals,  without  fear  and  often  with  intemper- 
ate zeal.  The  Courant  came  into  collision  with  the  clergy,  first  on  the 
question  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  a  method  it  violently  opposed 
with  lampoons  of  a  character  scarcely  less  violent  than  the  disease  which 
suggested  these  polemic  tactics.  One  is  amazed  at  the  lengths  reached 
both  by  Franklin  and  his  opponents,  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  fling- 
ing abuse.  The  times  are  certainly  modified  since  then,  for  no  paper 
would  now  be  permitted  such  license  of  speech.  The  clergy  asserted  and 
were  believed  by  some — for  those  were  the  palmy  days  of  witchcraft  and 
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the  Mathers — that  the  Courant  was  "  carried  on  by  a  Hell-Fire  club,  with 
a  Non-Juror  at  the  head  of  them." 

The  upshot  of  the  controversy  was,  that  Franklin  was  thrown  in  jail, 
where  he  lay  several  weeks.  In  1722,  the  boldness  of  the  Courant  in  its 
attacks  against  the  government  and  the  religious  precepts  of  the  colonial 
clergy,  moved  the  legislature  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  examine 
and  report  what  action  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  remedy  for  what  was 
considered  a  public  evil  and  danger.  Franklin  was  thereby  enjoined  to 
issue  no  number  of  the  Courant  without  previous  official  inspection  and 
approval.  He  evaded  the  difficulty  much  as  men  in  difficulties  now  get 
around  injunctions  of  the  law,  by  issuing  his  paper  in  the  name  of  his 
younger  brother,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  an  apprentice  and  a  minor. 
The  authorities  winked  at  the  evasion,  and  the  Courant  continued  to  live 
for  three  years  more. 

Another  characteristic  figure  in  the  editorial  annals  of  New  England 
was  Thomas  Fleet,  who  was  a  native  of  England.  He  arrived  in  Boston 
in  1712,  and  opened  a  printing-office  in  Pudding  Lane,  where  he  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  first  introducing  the  famous  Mother  Goose  to  the 
world.  In  1731,  he  built  himself  a  mansion  on  the  comer  of  Water  Street, 
indicating  prosperi.y  in  business,  having  for  his  sign  a  heart  and  crown. 
In  this  building  he  lived  with  his  family,  prosecuted  printing  and  editing, 
and  maintained  a  shop  and  an  auction  room.  He  was  evidently  a  genuine 
Yankee  in  enterprise  and  versatility.  In  1733,  Fleet  became  the  proprietor 
of  the  weekly  entitled  The  Rehearsal^  but  two  years  later  he  changed  its 
name  to  The  Boston  Evening  Post,  He  was  possessed  of  a  vein  of  keen, 
coarse  wit  that  •was  suited  to  the  times,  and  aided  the  popularity  of  the 
Post,  The  squibs,  lampoons  and  advertisements  in  its  columns  bear  inter- 
nal evidence  of  being  the  productions  of  the  indefatigable  Fleet.  We  find 
the  following,  for  example :  **  To  be  sold  by  the  Printer  of  this  paper,  the 
very  best  Negro  Woman  in  this  Town,  who  has  had  the  small-pox  and  the 
measles ;  is  as  hearty  as  a  Horse,  as  brisk  as  a  Bird,  and  will  work  like  a 
Beaver.     Aug,  23,  1742." 

In  this  advertisement  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  former  existence 
of  slavery  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  and  also  of  a  curious  indica- 
tion, that  at  that  period  at  least,  the  welfare  of  the  slave  in  America  was 
more  carefully  considered  in  some  parts  of  the  South  than  in  the  North. 
We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  colonial  period, 
there  were  schools  for  slaves,  under  the  auspices  of  the  churches.  We 
give  here  a  reduced  fac-simile  of  a  statement  of  account  of  a  negro  school, 
which  appeared  in  The  South  Carolina  Gazette,    We  also  quote  from  The 
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\U  01  o    By  ditto  fronr  Mr.  jainm  Di^j 

By  ditto  from  Mr.  JUv  ir^f^pr,  && 

By  ditto  from  Mr.  Ptkr  Bnt^ 

t  f  o  I   o  J  By  ditto  from  Mr.  fsmu  Qfiatai 

By  ditto  from  Mr  tnoUm  Oftm 

By  ai;to  fttn  Mr.  BuftmkfSmlik 

By  ditto  from  Mrifc  SmShSftn 

By  Cafli  received  lor  aeo  Feec:of  ovexplof  Bomdili)d7   .  .  ^ 
Mf.Z)ap»y.  t  •«!• 

By  ditto  fromaDocbtcEedba  who  defirea  to  be  onkBowa  fo  I  • 
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JiLBXAimER  CARDER. 


De€iwihir\%y  17430  Thii  Diythe  aborc 
Accompc  waijaadittd  and  examined  by.tiie  prcK 
ptt  VoDcfaen^  and  amnored  by  tbe  Vcftry  of 
Cbe  £aiiih  ti  S$.Utttf^  CbarUs-TawiL 

Warn  SmUb^  Cleirk. 


THE  aborr  Acoompc /was  ivora  to^  b|  te 
RcTexcnd  Mr.  Garden^  befoie  me  tbfe 
.12th  Day  olDietmber^^ij^^. 


CHARLBI-TQilfH 


FROM    The  South  Carol i Ha  Gazette. 


\Engraved from  the  original ^  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. ^ 

Boston  Evening  Post ^  a  clever  riddle,  once  well  known,  but  now  apparently 
forgotten. 

"  One  morning  as  I  walked  to  take  the  air, 
I  chanced  to  overtake  two  ladies  fair  ; 


• « 


•  ••  • 


• » 
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SOUTH-CAROLTNA  GJZE7TE, 

Moso^Tj  January  p^A.  1744-    INamh,  ^iij 


rs 


^^n".  .n-iM  rhVT   >M>t  .«.•«-«••  ^--.jf-  l>cMM<««n>ai..r>°*»<>(i<">«  <■•' 

■U««    ui    .*».-ii      .»■...                  .          ^y  ^ibeSi«Ii»ai^Tcftli«id.Ita. 

>^l^  Ai| 

»_»a  Br  Lcncn  fna  ^nl^n  bnPAJr 

^SSZ     rt'OMWl*-!!  ■»>Mia'irr»J  ikciliuihcBaKdM.OtdHnmiknk 

AAh    •>V<^«r*WiM|^'/sMil'(W<  IMH.  ll  PuiKMOCBIiruilMMnailii 

^rtlE     A«  'fiB  ban,  clTfn  Itii  i  !![■■  l»Jtwfc 

-"*■   -^^  fivitl    IlwViRiCrslIntirllll   K^T 

JOHML  ■      "      _-^^ . 


g?"T !rT^tJ^"-7;a- ■—       wbiufUfKUftMMlitJMt,         .n  i      [i[    n.  _  !■  Ti fl.  niMiiii 

RoB  Fta  U(»  r«  tifMi,  ■■    It  ma  K  »iii-iiih».  ■  T-i«^ 


[EmgrmtJ/^rm  Ikt  trifimil,  l/kmt/k  Iki  curlii^  »/  Dr.  TlUima,  Adilii  Emmti.\ 

Each  by  ihc  hand  a  lovely  boy  did  lead, 

To  whom  in  courteous  manner  thus  1  said  : 

Ladies,  so  far  obli);e  me  as  lo  shew 

How  near  n  kin  ihcse  lads  are  unlo  you  ; 

They  smilinfj,  quickly  made  me  this  reply  : 

Sons  to  our  sons  they  are  we  can't  deny  ; 

Tho"  it  seems  strange  they're  each  our  husband's  brolher, 

And  likewise  each  is  uncle  lo  the  olher. 

They  both  begol  in  wedlock  were  ; 

And  neither  mothers  and  grand  mothers  are  ; 

Now  try  if  you  ihis  mystery  can  declare." 

One  of  the  most  interestiiifj  among  the  figures  of  the  colonial  period, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  talented  editors  this  country  has  produced,  was 
Isaiah  Thomas,  who  is  well  remembered  for  the  almanac  he  founded,  which 
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Che  Bofron  Evemng-Poft  *^'"' 


te«€««^  ttellidc0>5^ad.S^nQB,arjiqrTlfipgiiio^^ 


'tUiy«K&iMV  Infill  putmmnnditicfighqBit^™*       BmroigMneiBt 

^M  ■r.g«g«  w  y^Jf^Midif  rf  BrJWjft  Bbod  been  fpihi  OB  m  timliiiid  adm  chit|--iadaifiioiFai7aQfifiA 
£ili?iir«Sl?5ro?«to«  rxpeDbedf —  b  ir  not  de.  ^joor  Nag^boon  tlnraoglUf  «)ansBt^iiil  mfUx  on 
StJa^^Siftf  An0tmed  bf — -,  thac he  itar has don^  |iBWUi«d»DaBBllkrlwraow.-  '  * 
■II  ■!  I r*^^-  MQoy  the  MJOtrnft  bat  dowbea  i    j^fnrrttiirW  I  Igrcrirai  Bffthtinn 


Uviog^lftnood  nd  ivokitng  DiUigrr  »  btfV,  thus  ic 
PBIdS  In  'Cvenr  ooe  win  readily  perceive  ikxL  L  hiVB 
^nJKlfi  VI  die  JELocmyli  Srctlemena  odIv. 

FAC-5IMILS  OF  HEADING  OF   TAr  Boston  Evenitti  Post^  m  1748. 
[Mn^raved /"rom  tht  originaly  through  the  courtesy  0/ Dr.  Thomas  Addis  EfHimet^ 

is  Still  published  with  his  name,  and  yet  carefully  studied,  as  it  has  been 
for  five  generations,  by  the  farmers  and  fishermen  of  New  England.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  born  in  1749,  and  at  the  tender  age  of  six  years  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Zechariah  Fowle,  a  printer,  and  placed  at  setting  types.  He 
was  probably  the  youngest  printer  on  record.  After  eleven  years*  appren- 
ticeship, Thomas  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  wandered  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Nova  Scotia,  finally  drifting  back  to  Boston,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  former  master,  Fowle.  They  started  a  tri- 
weekly, called  The  Massachusetts  Spy,  In  three  months  the  partnership  was 
dissolved,  and  Thomas  enlarged  and  continued  the  paper,  and  took  for  his 
motto  **  Open  to  all  parties  but  influenced  by  none."  The  title  stood  be- 
tween two  symbolical  cuts.  In  a  short  time  the  new  periodical  had  dis- 
tanced all  its  competitors  in  its  subscription  list.  The  Spy  was  open  to 
articles  by  the  ablest  writers  of  New  England,  representing  both  sides  of  the 
great  political  question  then  raging.  But  Thomas  was  himself  a  Whig,  and 
this  fact  gradually  brought  about  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  paper,  which 
from  being  a  neutral  became  an  organ  of  the  Whigs.  It  is  always  difficult, 
then  as  now,  to  maintain  neutrality  in  a  fight,  or  to  carry  water  in  two 
buckets  without  spilling. . 

The  acts  of  the  British  government  were  criticised  in  the  5/)y  with  great 
boldness,  and  on  one  occasion,  Governor  Hutchinson  ordered  the  attorney- 
general  to  prosecute  Thomas,  but  the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  cause  for 
indictment.     As  armed  hostilities  drew  nearer,  the  Tories  became  more  in- 
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censed  against  the  unflinching  course  of  the  Spy,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  Thomas  packed  his  press  and  types,  and  conveyed 
them  by  night  to  Worcester.     All  his  other  property  was  destroyed. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Thomas  engaged  with  Paul  Revere  and  his  asso- 
elates  in  giving  information  of  the  march  of  the  British  on  Concord.  After 
these  transactions,  he  proceeded  to  Worcester,  and  four  weeks  later  resumed 
the  publication  of  the  Spy  in  that  city,  where  it  has  been  published  to  this 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1776-7,  when  it  was  issued  in  Boston, 

Americans  I— "Liberty  or  Pcath  ! — Join  or  Die. 


Or  American  OR  ACLE  of  Liberty. 

fVov.  v.t  •WORCESTER.  WaawMPtT.  Jpit   rf»   lyyS.     NffMB-yaji.  ' 


and  a  temporary  suspension  in  1786,  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
Thomas  established  papers  in  several  towns  of  New  England,  and  en- 
gaged in  many  other  enterprises,  being  the  founder  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  member  of  numerous  benevolent  associations, 
as  well  as  a  justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  He  also  had  business  rela- 
tions in  many  cities,  both  North  and  South.  He  will,  perhaps,  be  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  History  of  Printing,  a  work  indicating  a  vast  amount  of 
labor.  In  its  invaluable  records  of  printing  in  North  America,  it  resem- 
bles Dunlap's  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,  although  of  more  weight 
and  character.     Mr.  Thomas  died  in  Worcester  in   1831,  aged  eighty-two 
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years.  Lincoln,  in  his  History  of  Worcester,  well  says  of  him :  "  His  reputa- 
tion in  future  time  will  rest,  as  a  patriot,  on  the  manly  independence,  which 
gave — through  the  initiatory  stages  and  progress  of  the  Revolution — the 
strong  influence  of  the  press  he  directed,  toward  the  cause  of  freedom,  when 
royal  flattery  would  have  seduced,  and  the  power  of  government  subdued 
its  action." 


In  considering  the  career  of  Isaiah  Thomas  amid  the  stirring  events 
of  the  opening  Revolution,  we  arc  reminded  of  one  of  the  strong  men 
whose  fame  is  associated  with  the  American  press,  who,  although  coming 
on  the  stage  toward  the  close  of  that  struggle,  imbibed  from  the  Revo- 
lution a  certain  breezy  vigor  and  indomitable  will  that  made  him  a 
power  in  the  country.     We  refer  to  Benjamin  Russell,  the  founder  of   The 
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Massachusetts  Centinel,  and  in  his  time  one  of  the  stanchest  upholders  of 
the  fame  of  General  Washington.  Russell,  when  a  mere  lad,  took  a  fancy 
to  frequenting  the  printing-office  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  out  of  school  hours, 
and  there  gained  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  he  afterward  adopted.  One 
morning,  the  celebrated  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  boys  in  school  heard  the 
roll  of  drums,  and  the  tread  of  British  troops  marching  on  the  way  to 
Concord.  Master  Carter  said  to  his  pupils:  "  Boys,  the  war's  begun,  and 
you  may  run ! "  Rushing  forth  from  the  school-room,  the  lads  followed 
the  troops  across  the  Cambridge  bridge.  But  when  they  desired  to  return 
at  evening,  they  found  the  bridge  removed.  Thus  unexpectedly  banished 
from  home,  young  Russell  joined  the  militia  as  an  assistant  to  the  officers, 
and  was  a  witness  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  following  August, 
Russell  met  his  father  on  Cambridge  Common.  The  elder  Russell  mani- 
fested his  extreme  gratification  on  meeting  his  son  by  giving  him  a  severe 
flogging  and  then  carrying  him  to  Worcester,  where  he  apprenticed  him 
in  the  office  of  T/ie  Massachusetts  Spy.  In  those  days,  both  Thomas  and 
his  apprentices  lived  chiefly  on  milk  and  bread,  bought  by  the  penny- 
worth ;  times  were  hard  indeed. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  in  its  immediate  results  alto- 
gether beneficial  to  Russell,  for  when  it  arrived  in  Worcester,  it  was  read  by 
Thomas  in  public  with  such  universal  enthusiasm,  that  the  feeling  could 
only  find  adequate  expression  by  liberal  libations  of  punch.  In  consequence, 
Russell  and  sixteen  of  his  companions,  while  under  the  influence  of  these 
patriotic  potations,  enlisted  in  the  army.  But  Thomas  would  not  permit 
his  apprentice  to  leave  him  in  this  way,  and  had  him  discharged  on  the 
ground  of  not  being  yet  sixteen.  While  yet  in  his  teens,  Russell  showed 
indications  of  the  bent  of  his  talents,  by  publishing  a  number  of  anonymous 
editorials  in  the  Spy  which  attracted  much  attention.  Later  on,  he  joined 
the  army  again,  and  was  one  of  the  guards  who  attended  Major  Andr^  to  the 
scene  of  execution.  After  the  departure  of  the  British  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Russell  established  The  Massachusetts  Centinel^  and  soon  became  prom- 
inent in  the  editorial  and  political  conflicts  and  successes  of  the  coun- 
try, an  eminence  he  long  maintained,  being  a  strong  Federalist.  He 
interested  himself  in  numerous  philanthropic  enterprises,  living  until  Jan- 
uary, 1844. 

Among  other  newspapers,  which  acquired  some  prominence  in  colonial 
times  in  New  England,  was  The  Essex  Gazette^  founded  at  Salem,  in 
August,  1768.  With  various  alterations  and  removals,  it  continues  to  be 
published  there  with  commendable  vigor.  It  is  characteristic  of  that  old 
town  that  The  Salem  Register^  which  was  established  in  May,  1800,  is  still 
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printed  in  the  same  office  that  it  has  occupied  for  fifty-four  consecutive 
years,  probably  the  only  example  of  such  stability  in  the  history  of  the 
American  newspaper  press.  The  Connecticut  Courant,  the  third  newspaper 
in  that  colony,  was  first  issued  in  December,  1764,  by  Thomas  Green,  and 
continued  successively  by  Ebenezer  Watson,  and  after  his  death  by  his 
widow.  At  the  outset,  not  unfavorable  to  the  king,  it  soon  wheeled  into 
line  as  a  patriot  sheet,  and  gained  much  importance  at  the  time  the  publi- 
cation of  such  papers  was  forbidden  in  New  York.  It  is  still  published 
and  ably  conducted  in  Hartford. 

The  small  and  widely  scattered  population  in  most  of  the  Southern 

The  Contiedicat  Courant. 


MONDAY,    October    29,    17(4.  (dumber  oo^ 


AJKiF  0  RX>'    Printed  >y  Thomas    G  lUt  t  k»  at  the  Heart  and  Crown, 

tteax  the  Zsortfa'Meeting-Hiiure. 


Hartford,  OMer  99.A  f  jdf^       • 

OP  tlJ  the  Am  which  have  been  incrod  ic'l  a-nonjlk  MmVinlr  r>r.the  ciwtixing  Hu'nan-N'iture,  ind  rend[eni|l|(  Life 
«me«ble  and  happv,  none  appear  of  grc4t<r  Altriniige  itim  thit.Qf. Printing i  fot-hctcb/  the  grctieft  Gemi»> 
2  aU  Jk^ss,  ztxi  Naaoa*,'  live  «ad  fpea'c  toTLiS  Bcasit  of  iiicure  Gcneradon»  — 

Waa  It  not  for  tRC.  Prcfi,  we  IhoulJ.  hz  Lfk  al  nol  !n6rely  ignorinf  of  at!  thore  rfoblc  Sen^  -rtl^likh  the  Aatietti 
were  endowed  with. 

FAC-SIMILB  OF  HBADING  OF  THE  OLD  Connecticut  Courant :  1764. 

[Engraved  from  the  originai,  through  the  courtesy  0/ Dr.  Thomas  Addis  JSmmet.] 

States  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  period  seemed  to  create  less  demand,  and 
offer  less  opportunity  for  newspapers  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  and  this  may,  in  part,  account  for  the  very  much  larger  power 
that  individual  influence  has  always  obtained  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  We  find  that  only  two  newspapers  were  founded  in  Virginia  pre- 
vious to  1775,  both  published  at  Williamsburg;  of  these,  the  first  was 
T/te  Virginia  Gazette,  which  appeared  in  1736,  and  continued  until  1750. 
Three  short-lived  newspapers  were  issued  during  the  same  period  in 
North  Carolina,  and  four  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  of  which  the 
most  important  appears  to  have  been  The  South  Carolina  Gazette.  It 
was  first  published  January  8,  I73i,by  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  and  continued 
an  active  and  influential  journal  until  the  year  1800. 
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S^narj  2S,  1750-/. 


Virginia 


Wiibtbifrefiiji  Aivlcri, ; 


NBmb.  9. 


[GAZETTE. 


F&reign  and  Dome  flic. 


^nmm.    TMe  'li*  ivfB  tarn,  tti  k  V: 

K  •■  U  -'failM  ^Mt.  rf  Jay.  wW^T^pT'^"^^  ^^ 
n  1  ud  bAiB  lu  osr  Sub  mU  u  XBbn.9  LdipnUj  clM  ilj 


TWnii  au'wij  of  dang  Ilia  ID  ii  (oal  rorcfe.  v  piTiil  ••  ■■^^  EMAnifjE^FH  nFcrfed  u  iD  IKsnJ  Fhi&m     '.'ka  >I>bc 

M-^f  Mm.    h  «pii^  kTHK   N^mn.  ud  iiimMfc  iflV*  B  b  MOIRES'.    Ma  •>•  dm  A.  Umr  li.r\M  -^i^xnTv 

lb  Add  il  LiKBiilkDiiii.    '■°>^">''"  ■^™E^^^ta^  i^MlBdvitiHiteuUHiadSFbia^A^tUBlk'Wm^.Ai 

dsn   k  nrB''k^BiUiikvlikGn*daB,  BrrKkwkkUadgh  iifailai  TiiH  ■iidiTm' iiiiililhi  lliili  iilifTTi  1.     TktatoH 

»d».a<^ilg«ir.    TlHiiBicoabMilitr  ••'■•^■•■V^  of  Ham  wUck  dola  lUi  ur>>^d.ll»  IM  nrfxi^U  iB  ■■  m> 


oLExpitlili— isT  ttaBuc^^lv  1m 


XE'gravtJ/rs, 


In  Maryland  considerable  enterprise  distinguished  the  colonial  news- 
paper press.  The  Maryland  Gazette  seems,  from  inferential  evidence,  io 
have  first  appeared  in  1727;  there  is  no  question  that  in  June.  1728,  it  had 
already  been  published  some  little  time,  and  continued  until  1736.  The 
Maryland  yournal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  which  was  founded  in  1773, 
gained  prominence  through  its  editor,  William  Goddard,  who  in  1762  pub- 
lished The  Providence  Gasette  and  Country  Journal,  and  afterward  The  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle.  Being  through  various  unfortunate  ventures  unable  to 
conduct  the  paper  in  his  own  name,  it  appeared  as  under  the  management 
of  his  sister.     The  Whig  Club  of  Baltimore  took  violent  exception  to  cer- 
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tain  anonymous  sarcastic  articles  on  the  relations  between  Congress  and 
the  mother  country'.  The  club  reasoned  that  these  articles  were  of  a 
dangerous  and  mischievous  character.  They  demanded  the  name  of  the 
author,  and  were  referred  by  his  sister,  the  publisher,  to  Goddard,  who 
stated  that  the  author  could  not  be  produced,  being  out  of  town.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  club  then  by  violence  carried  Goddard  to  the  club  rooms, 
where  a  resolution  was  passed,  giving  him  until  twelve  of  the  morrow  to 
quit  the  town,  and  three  days 
to  leave  the  county,  on  pain 
of  severe  results. 

Goddard  went  to  Anna- 
polis and  lodged  a  complaint 
in  a  memorial  to  the  legis- 
lature. By  their  request  the 
governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, strongly  condemning  the 
high-handed  and  illegal  action 
of  the  club,  and  directing  the 
justices  of  Baltimore  to  fur- 
nish Goddard  with  all  needed 
protection.  The  affair  did 
not,  however,  cool  down  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Goddard  was 
also  prominent  as  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Charles  Lee, 
now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the 
famous  reprimand  he  received 
on  the  field  of  Monmouth.  Lee  confided  all  his  papers  to  Goddard,  and 
bequeathed  him  a  piece  of  land  in  Virginia. 

In  point  of  date  the  newspaper  press  of  Philadelphia  takes  prece- 
dence of  every  other  city  in  North  America  after  Boston.  The  first  news- 
paper published  in  Philadelphia  was  The  American  Weekly  Mercury,  whose 
first  issue  appeared  Tuesday,  December  22,  1719,  on  a  half  sheet,  and 
printed  by  Andrew  Bradford.  The  place  of  publication  was  at  the  BIBLE 
in  Second  Street,  and  also  in  New  York,  by  William  Bradford,  Senior. 
The  subscription  was  \os.  per  annum.  After  the  death  of  Andrew  Brad- 
ford the  publication  was  continued  by  his  widow,  Cornelia  Bradford,  who 
carried  it  on  until  its  discontinuance  in  1746. 

In  1728  Samuel  Keimer  started  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences :  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  the  dates  being  in  Quaker  phraseology. 


w  a/ Dr.  Thamat  AddU  Emmil.l 
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The  former  part  of  this  cumbrous  title  was  soon  dropped,  and  the  paper 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  The  history  of 
this  paper  derives  importance  because  as  its  editor,  Benjamin  Franklin  first 
achieved  prominence.  He  had  drifted  to  Philadelphia,  as  is  well  known, 
and  was  himself  proposing  to  start  a  newspaper.  He  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  appearance  of  Keimer's  paper,  for  the  field  in  those  days 
was  small  for  such  enterprises.  The  course  Franklin  adopted  can  hardly 
be  approved,  while  at  the  same  time  we  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  shrewd, 
cold,  calculating  nature  which  at  a  later  period  gave  him  a  fame  in  diplo- 


Augu/i  2.  1750.  ^^SS^^  Numb.  iii9» 

The  Fennfylvania ^W^  G^ZE  TTE. 


Containing  the  frejheli  Ad-  ^JS^      J/W^  vices  ^foreign  and  donullich 


3/CtM,  CsUma/rm  Twatkm  Uij^mi kam  aitt.    A  f icaclivtlcl likcwUe,  in  fefty  dfjn  perfom ilictr  ejeefdTct  Kwry  dajbefon  hit 

ibefJlg^tiagmSUetM,  £ro«Martinwo.  brings  adrkt/  that  Admiral  inje%,  tiU  he  has  goo*  thro'  the  whote 

C  0  i'O  G  N  9^^  Mmf  5,  Spioda,  with  the  fiioadran  nodcr  Jua  a».'  corpai     It  »  report^.  tUac  majot  general 

WITHIN  theft  ftw  dMftAxt-  naai,  wai  to  iUlfKEorDpe  Amm  tiow  ta  A-*  StanflMr,  who  came  to  oomplimeotthe  Idag 
port  wevaila'here,  that  the  pHL  fioa the deke of  BnnrfWick.WoUeabuttJe,  » 

(reach  coort  harisff  prapolcd      PMrii,  Bikf  at.   The  protettanta  b  thia  to  ester  into  a  Drgociation  (bra  treaty  of  fab- 
ihr  nediatioa  of  iit  king  of  kingdom  are  totprcflf  forbtddea^  bfthc  kag*fl  fidj  between  hJaBruaaaickaujcfty  vidiiis  ft« 
Pdand.  ckaor  of'  Suoajr,  to  late  declaration,  to  icU  theu  dUto  withooC  leae  Jiighnels^ 
dKCoamoTPcterftMtgh  and  Stockholm,  ftc  hit  nujcfty'a  kafc.  L  O  NT)  O  N     May   19. 

loaiaaiiag  the  diibfaoca  betwcea  thcfe  two  M^pK,  M7  s6.  The  ftatet  of  Holland  ft-  On  Mooaay  night  cameon  before  the  lorde 
Mwcra,  the  htier  ytry  readily  anepted  it  /  panted  laft  friday,  and  are  pot  to  rcaflcaible  coauni&ooen  of  appeal/  the  caofe  which  haa 
bttt  the  eaiptcft  of  Sofia  jns  Utiiexio  dcdioed  till  they  are  sanunOBed  for  that  porpoia.  In  been  fo  Jong  depending  between  (he  fqoadroa 
fiTing  aa  aafwer  to  the  propafid :  However,  ooofcqaence  of  a  reiblocioo  aken  by  the  ftatea  of  (hip*  nndcr  the  command  of  Sir  Peter  War-: 
IM  dare  nor  yet  al^  that  this  report  ia  well  geoexalthc^th  inftant.N.  S.  their  high  migh-  ren,  who  werea&tha  laking  oC  Cape  Bretott* 

PAC-siMiLK  OP  HKADINC  TO   TAt  PtnnsytvaHta  Gazette :  1750. 
[Engraved /rom  the  originat  through  the  courtesy  0/  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Etntnet^ 

macy  equal  to  that  he  acquired  as  a  philosopher.  He  has  no  hesitation 
m  informing  us  that  he  made  every  effort  to  ruin  Keimer's  paper  by 
bringing  it  into  contempt ;  and  he  succeeded,  Keimer  being  obliged  to 
cede  the  paper  to  his  abler  rival  for  a  trifling  consideration.  It  must  be 
admitted,  in  palliation,  that  Franklin  claimed  to  have  originated  the  idea 
of  the  Gazette y  which  was  stolen  from  him  by  Keimer. 

Franklin  was  in  turn  subjected  to  the  sharp  practice  of  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, editor  of  The  Weekly  Mercury,  who  took  means  to  prevent  the  post- 
carriers  from  distributing  the  Gazette.  Franklin,  on  discovering  what  was 
interfering  with  the  circulation  of  his  paper,  secretly  bribed  the  carriers. 
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Those  were  the  good  old  times  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  guile  then  as  now. 

Under  its  new  auspices,  and  under  such  astute  management,  Tlte  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  prospered  But  when  Franklm  was  able  to  put  on  it  the 
imprint,  Philadelphia  Printed  by  B  Franklm  Post  master,"  the  Gazette 
throve  still  more    both   m  subscriptions   and  advertisements.     In    those 


{Fro, 


"•'X\ 


days,  as  in  our  day,  post-offices  were  places  much  sought  (or  influence  and 
power  as  well  as  emolument.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Franklin  borrowed  a 
suggestion  for  his  Poor  Richard  from  Keimer's  plan  of  filling  one  page  of 
the  Gazette  with  quotations  from  Chamber's  Dictionarj'. 

About  the  same  period,  several  German  newspapers  were  started  in  Ger- 
mantown,  of  which  the  first,  entitled  in  English  The  Pennsylvania  German 
Recorder  of  Events  was  founded  in  1739.  A  periodical  of  more  impor- 
tance was  The  Pennsylvania  Journal,  and  the  Weekly  Advertiser,  first  issued 
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December  2,  1742,  by  William  Bradford,  an  editor  and  publisher  who  will 
always  hold  a  most  honorable  posttioti  in  the  history  of  the  American 
press. 

Colonel  William  Bradford  was  a  grandson  of  William  Bradford,  first 
printer  of  New  York,  and  a  nephew  of  Andrew  Bradford,  and  was  the  fourth 
of  a  generation  of  printers.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for  his  profes- 
sion ;  without  being  in  any  sense  a  great  man,  he  had  excellent  sense,  enter- 
prise, and  general  adaptability.  He  founded  The  Pennsylvania  Journal, 
December  2,  1742,  and  it  continued  fur  sixty  years  from  that  date.  Brad- 
ford perceived  more  keenly  than 
his  contemporaries  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  papers  of  the  period 
and  the  possibilities  of  influence 
of  which  a  properly  edited  news- 
paper is  capable.  In  his  prospectus 
he  says:"  .  .  ,  In  which  paper 
gentlemen  may  have  extracts  of 
their  letters  published,  containing 
matter  fit  to  be  communicated 
to  the  public.  ..."  He  car- 
ried out  the  principle  suggested 
in  his  preamble,  and  the  Journal 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  influential  controll- 
ers of  thought  on  the  questions 
then  agitating  the  colonies.  Frank- 
lin, in  1735,  had  already  expressed 
a  perception  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  time  fell  short  of  their 
possibilities,  and  Bradford  was 
among  the  first  in  this  country  who 
paper  to  its  proper  position  as  a  pow< 
mcnt. 

Bradford  had  his  residence,  printing-office,  and  bookstore  combined  in 
one  building,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  Front  and  High  Streets.  In 
1754,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  London  Coffee-house  on  the  ad- 
joining comer  of  Front  and  Market  Streets.  It  was  started  by  subscription, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  as  a  means  of  extending  the  influence 
of  his  own  opinions.  In  the  words  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wallace, 
this  coiTee-house,  or  Philadelphia  Exchange  Loan,  soon  became  "  the  head- 


ucceeded  in    elevating  the   news- 
r  in  molding  society  and    govern- 
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quarters  of  life  and  action ;  the  pulsating  heart  of  excitement,  enterprise, 
and  patriotism,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  might  demand/' 

The  Journal  was  continued  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war,  except 
from  November  27,  1776,  a  month  before  Trenton's  memorable  day,  to 
January  29,  1777.  It  was  stopped  again  during  the  occupation  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  British,  to  be  resumed  after  their  departure.  During  part 
of  the  war,  Bradford  held  the  post  of  colonel,  and  commanded  a  battalion 
at  Princeton,  where  he  was  wounded.  After  the  operations  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Henry  Laurens  said  :  "  Colonel  Bradford,  formerly  a  printer  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  had  a  great  share  of  merit  in  the  noble  perseverence/'  He 
was  also  an  excellent  draughtsman,  as  maps  and  surveys  testify,  drawn  by 
his  own  hand  and  still  preserved.  To  his  other  avocations  he  added  that 
of  a  marine  insurance  office,  opened  in  1762.  He  died  in  1791,  broken 
down  by  paralysis,  induced  by  this  intense  activity  and  the  hardships  of  war. 
His  second  son,  William,  became  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 

An  editor  of  Philadelphia,  who  achieved  notoriety  quite  in  excess  of 
his  abilities,  was  Benjamin  Towne,  a  native  of  England,  who  started  The 
Evening  Post  in  that  city  in  1775.  The  paper  was  at  first  emphatically  a 
Whig  partisan  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  British  entered  Philadelphia,  Towne 
became  as  violently  Tory.  On  the  return  of  the  Continental  Congress  to 
Philadelphia,  then  Towne  resumed  his  Whiggism.  These  changes  only 
brought  him  into  contempt,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  barefaced 
as  to  give  an  air  of  humor  to  the  entire  proceeding,  and  quite  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  paper  and  disarm  the  indignation  of  his  enemies. 

Towne  asked  Dr.  Witherspoon,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  to  con- 
tribute to  his  columns.  The  doctor  declined,  saying  that  a  member  of  the 
government  could  have  no  dealings  with  one  who  was  really  under  the 
ban  of  the  law ;  but  he  added,  "  if  you  make  your  peace  with  the  country 
first  I  will  then  assist  you."  "  How  shall  I  do  it,  doctor?  "  **  Why,  write 
and  publish  a  piece  acknowledging  your  fault,  professing  repentance,  and 
asking  forgiveness."  "  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  You  write  expeditiously 
and  to  the  point ;  I  will  thank  you  to  write  something  for  me  and  I  will 
publish  it."  Dr.  Witherspoon  immediately  dashed  off  a  paper  entitled, 
*'  The  Humble  Confession,  Recantation,  and  Apology  of  Benjamin  Towne." 
But  Towne  declined  to  publish  it  unless  modified.  It  appeared,  however, 
elsewhere  credited  to  Towne,  and  created  immense  glee  throughout  the 
community,  being  a  most  delicious  piece  of  satirical  drollery.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  from  such  incidents  how  the  buoyancy  of  the  heart  keeps 
up  amid  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  miseries  of  a  country  wasted  and 
rent  by  war. 
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New  York,  strange  to  say,  was  behind  its  sister  cities,  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  establishment  of  newspapers,  a  deficiency  more  than  amply 
atoned  for  since  the  Revolution.  This  tardiness  regarding  a  movement  of 
such  significance  was  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  home 
government.  In  1686  King  James  instructed  Governor  Dongan  to  "  allow 
no  printing  press  in  the  province."  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  pamphlets 
concerning  the  famous  case  of  Governor  Leisler  were  printed  in  Boston. 


But  in  1693  William  Bradford,  senior,  the  Quaker  printer,  came  from 
Philadelphia  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  first 
went  to  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  There  he  became  involved  in 
a  most  bitter  dissension  among  the  Quakers  themselves,  and  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  lingered  several  months.  On  his  release  he  seems  to 
have  discarded  his  Quaker  sentiments,  and  decided  to  abandon  the  City  of 
Peace — for  him  anything  but  peace — for  a  more  congenial  atmosphere. 
Benjamin  Franklin  calls  William  Bradford  "a  cunning  old  fox."  But 
there  seems  no  other  proof  of  this  than  Franklin's  statement,  who  was,  on 
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the  Other  hand,  indebted  to  Bradford  for  substantial  favors.  Mr.  Bradford 
appears  to  have  taken  his  press  and  types  with  him  to  New  York,  notwith- 
standing the  commands  of  the  crown,  and  his  services  were  immediately 
called  to  aid  the  provincial  government  in  printing  official  pamphlets. 

In  October,  1725,  when  he  was  already  in  his  seventieth  year,  William 
Bradford,  senior,  founded  The  New  York  Gazette,  which  was  the  first  news- 
paper published  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
he  continued  to  publish  this  periodical  until  his  retirement  from  business, 
seventeen  years  later.  He  died  aged  ninety-one,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity 
Church-yard,  where  his  tombstone  may  still  be  seen.  In  May,  1863,  the 
second  centennial  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church. 

T/te  New  York  Weekly  Journal  was  started  November  5,  1733.  It 
was  published  by  John  Peter  Zenger,  a  German,  who  had  been  an  appren- 
tice of  William  Bradford,  senior.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  fair 
education,  but  not  thoroughly  master  of  English.  The  paper,  from  the 
start,  was  intended  to  be  the  organ  of  the  powerful  party  opposed  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  was  backed  by  such  able  supporters  as  Rip 
Van  Dam,  James  Alexander,  ex-Chief- Just  ice  Morris,  and  others.  While 
abounding  in  pasquinades  and  lampoons  which  attracted  much  popular 
attention,  the  Joiirjial  was  also  freighted  with  powerful  attacks  on  the 
government,  which  caused  great  irritation,  and  undoubtedly  contributed 
greatly  to  loosen  the  bonds  between  England  and  the  colonies.  The  Ga- 
settey  in  the  mean  time,  was  edited  under  the  patronage  of  Governor  Cosby, 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  printing  official  documents. 

At  length,  on  November  17,  1734,  Zenger  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  governor  and  council  "  for  printing  and 
publishing  several  seditious  libels."  The  House  of  Representatives  failing 
to  concur  with  the  governor,  he  ordered  the  mayor  to  burn  the  papers, 
containing  the  alleged  libels,  by  aid  of  the  common  hangman.  The  papers 
were  finally  burned,  not  by  the  hangman  but  by  the  sheriff's  servant.  At 
the  next  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  grand  jury  failing  to  find  an  in- 
dictment against  Zenger,  the  attorney-general  was  then  directed  to  file 
an  information  against  Zenger  for  said  libels.  The  judges  would  not  even 
hear  the  exceptions  presented  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Alexander,  and,  proceeding  still  further,  actually  disbarred  those  gentle- 
men. In  this  crisis,  the  political  friends  of  Zenger  made  a  secret  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  came  to  New  York  to  plead  the  case  of  Zenger,  and,  as  it  proved, 
also  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  North  America.     Zenger's 
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OntMntng  ibe JrtJbeSl  jid^z/ices^Tareign,  MnJfDmefitck. 


• 

n  B  R,B  li  mi  my  .Thtiig  glvcT 
fretter  Di(|arb«ncei&-O:nverfitloif 
than  lull  irlnf  in  a  wrofli;  manner. 
i)?iii«vwin7pef(Vmi  ofASctyricai  Vein 
k^vefoCijre  a  notion  ?(  Raillery 
_______  (^od  ia4fed  ftf^ood   Manner»)  that 

liiev  na  fcl  .np  for.  beinf  estreaml/Jlurp  and 
Krkflngtotbeir  fimillarf,  aiMl,  without  107  re- 
Kirtf  tb  liir  Mtural  dif^mlon  qf  ihofe  ther  pur-' 
<fioXk  ro  Rallc  r  will  ft<w  no  Mercy  In  making  the 
wret;  btt  fillou^^witbour  any  dIftinQioo,  tnd 
can  bv  Dlealcd  to  fee,  cvoi  their  bell  Frientft  out 
of  CounteMOct,  whilo  tb«  UukM  la  I/iqA  in  Ibeir 
bwaaopUBfe. -Tor«x  «  ihiog  which  p«rplnet 
theHe*rt  of  him  rou  fpeak  to  or  brinrt  Biaihet 
-fntohif  P«c^(tade(;rje«of  Mluid?r«  A.iii  tO'ibew 
«nv  Maa.  oiorr  particuhirlf  your^rlend.  th«t  jroii 
rio  nor  are  wh-iovt  he  §•  pleafrd.  or  dtrplcared, 
f0eiD»io  OS  nee ^  Co  «iU  i/nturtf>fhc  one 
w-«uld  wonder, ih4f  aavlludy,  who  hatbutCoonnon- 
fenfe  cpald  he  |S«ilty  of  it.  Wou'i  you  take  «  jeft 
then  >  SAvathit  f;rtt  Wtl|  Yea  |  but  pray  let  \X 
\em  |elt  Jt*f  nojefttome.to  be  pnt  Oif  of  my 
CoQi^tenanM.  and  ex poPcd  to  flume  «nd  dfriJi«rt* 
«<u  »  becaufV  I  hapocn  to  be  no  mitch  fnt  iyou,  at 
fuch  kind  of  wretchrd  Sport,  and  hira  an  utter 
ftTeiitufitoRaillerr. 

IT.  If  Realiif  llooftcrouf  to  Tea  huw  thlt  unac- 
countable Hamonr  oflakins  LINrt/  to  difpieafe 
ttch  other,  Pravaila  ;  among  Men.  One  would 
think  ronietlmcath4tthe.Content|oK)a»>who  (b4n 
he  moO  DiAfraaablo.  h.Jlufiona  to  paO  Kolliet, 
Bioitwhicft^renva'whata  Man  h-i,  Jcnwy-U, 
repented or^aud.^^ald  willingly  hATCiroreoe  for. 
B»er,  «r»  Faeqficail/  brooj^ht  upoa  rbe  Carpet; 
<«»»  ia«»o  Company  of  Ptrfofta  of  theb^-O  Dihlnc- 
tlon.  ateh  Man  of  Wll  do  do  not  ihruU  wUh  the 
•J»''wfencara,butctttwp.wlih  the  Barbarity 
'  i^7*'  ^"^  rou  jTo  ftirc  to  /Va  fome  Min 
*r  ethar/^niiked  in  rrarv  Compadv  Tou  happen 
to  macrshcm,^  Whclhet  Natural,  good  Jenfe,  good 
,J1^^^  Difcratlon  are  wtntln^^  the  Mas 
urWitaiidLcarnlng.wlll  prove  P4tnfull,  Tathaf^ 
thanFicaflp^  to  Cheamerairr  tf  Minklnd. 

1  Ogfnrthe  good  vlil  of  rhofr  >qu  Gmacrrtf 
'wuh*  iiM(ht  certainly  to  be  the  firil  po*nt  to  bt 
•lined  fn.  In  Sociatr.sno  not  (o  raifa  Mirth  by 
l«*tn|ii^nto  the  Perlon  vpon  whom  vou  are 
PIcaCiiit.  If  roa  would  do  agreeabK-  in  Conver-^ 
Jetioo.  yoH^na  ever  appear  we  I  plaafed  with 
your  Couipaoy,  and  mom  Inclined  to  be  ^ler- 
**lned,  than  tobrlaft  Bniei;talnnicrc  to  oiheraa 
4ad.  readier  fo  Receive  Ruiea  from, 'ban  to  «(fcr 
•«/i»,ib«layou  CMvctle  with.    ▲  Man  thua 
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dirpofed,  Itnot  oftl/ what  fa  ordinarily  called  < 
good  Coihpanion«  but  offentlaliy '  ii  fuch..*  And 
you  may  obfervc  Ih  afl  (he  Parts  of  hia  Convernii* 
Cfon  fomeihini;  To  Frirudiv  and  Sincere,  that  will 
Coniribute  mpre  lo  the  Pleafure  and  ratitfaetion 
of  a  well  difpored  Company,  thai  the.f^Uieao'f 
wU.  or  Starti  of  Humour  can  pofiblc  do.  .. 
T^WlrrY  Men  »re  apt  to  fancy  tbey  are  agreea- 
ble #a  l\ich,  «rd  upon  iliia  A.ccount  grow  the  word 
Cim^ainons  imi)^in4ble  ;  deriding  t(te  hbfent.  or 
RAUyittg  the  Prefent  ;  in  ttir  mod.  JifaKrceAbla 
.Manner,  not  ConRdcrinHt,  thit,  .  whcthei.  thci< 
Pinch  or  Tick  lea  Man.tlll  ihr-y,  make  him  un- 
eafy  m  hia  (cit.  or  unagrcefuiJ/  Dinin^uifli  hint 
from  the.ccli  of  theCoinpan/, 'they  cqiiaiiy  hurfi 
him. 

'  IT  la,  inethInki,Wlow  iheChar«acr  of  4  Kfa.i 
of  Humanity  and  good  Mannera^  to  l>e  capable  of 
Mlrlh.  whHethere  isany  one  of  (he  Companv  lit 
pAlnandOirordcr. .  They  wiio  tiivetheTrue TaRa 
of  Con ver ration  enjbv  themrelyes  in  a  Commuui-. 
cation  of  ea(.h  others  wonimcpdable  Quijitics..af>d 
n  tin  a  Triumph  over  their  ImueifeQIona,  and 
Ihcw  a  Naiu Table  Pleafure  in  obfrrving  «hat*v 
valuable  in  their  Coripanionr,  InHead  of  ex^ofing 
Ihem  tor  tKeirf.«ul  f  I  for  whicti  Re^fon  ibeir 
Own  will  be  overlooked  out  of  gratituae.  by  all 
Iheir  4.cquAir.tance4-  ,  , 

TO  make  Raillery  agreeable,^  Man  rouO  either 
not  ki}ow  he  is  lUllyni  or  (hii)k  never  the  wor^c 
,bl  himfclf  if  he  feeahc  if  (  And  fo  tliat  ^cnd.  it  ia 
•bfoluicfy  necfff  r/that  Undnefsfliould  flowti>ro* 
*ll.you  fav.  ,  Inia  will  make  the  Man^sou  Rail  /J 
tJof  only  belter  pleafcd  wUh  himielf,  but  al^al 
wllh^ll  tne  Reft  of  ttie  Company  {  And  indeed^ 
you  ought  cs'^efullv  10  preferve  the  Character  o£ 
a  Frieno,  to  Support  your  Pretcntioiit  to  ufe  hi;ii 
with :(b  much  Freedcm* 

THIS  Piper  fliould  be  Read  with  more  thin 
ordina  ary  Attention  By  ail  the  great  Wiia  within 
thiaProvinee*^ 

Mp.  Zcngcf 

I  Should  not  have  Troubled  Tou  with 
any  Performances  of  mine,  had  not.  Mr* 
Sahatjus  f^MtJier  in  a  manner  obliged/  me 
ip  it,  in  not  only  Ulmg  mc  111,  but  all  my 
friends.andin  fucb  a  manner  as  to  nerfwade 
people  to  think  ai  meanly  oi  mc  aud 
ray  friends  as  ihey  ]ullly  ought  to  think  of 
him  ^  I  take  my  felf  to  be  under  au  bbliga- 

lioa 

zengsr's  A^/w  VffrA  Journal. 


\Engraved/rom  rare  original,  through  the  courtesy  0/ Dr.  Thoma*  Addis  Emmet.] 
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counsel  admitted  the  publication  of  the  obnoxious  papers,  but  insisted  on 
giving  the  truth  in  evidence.  This  the  court  strenuously  resisted.  Mr. 
Hamilton  made  a  magnificent  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  of  the  case, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  chaise  of  the  court,  addressed  to  the  Jury  the 
advice  that  they  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the  law  as  well 
as  of  the  fact, — the  very  point  at  issue. 

The  jury  were  out  only  a  few  moments,  and  then  brought  a  verdict  of 


GAZETTE. 


ESSEX    >j4. 

<;,umm.eii-/--p<JIM,i,i,.     jn< 

VOL.    VII               ^^^ 

Kioto.  TuEsDAT,  MjrtL  ij.,  ta 
f^Zi^T;  Prime.!  h' .Va.^ 


Punring^Otficc    i.-3r  ihe  'J 
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"not  guilty."  The  result,  as  unexpected  as  it  was  mortifying  to  the 
court  and  prosecutors,  was  received  by  the  audience  with  deafening  shouts 
of  applause,  which  were  continued  to  the  echo  by  the  dense  crowd  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  result  in  the  streets.  The  people  were  for  carrying 
Hamilton  on  their  shoulders  to  his  lodgings,  and  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  the  aldermen  presented  him  with  the  thanks  of  the 
corporation,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  inclosed  in  a  costly  box  of 
gold  made  for  the  occasion.  The  keen-eyed  men  of  the  time  evidently 
realized  the  importance  of  an  event  which  has  been  termed  "the  morn- 
ing star  of  that  liberty  which  subsequently  revolutionized  America." 
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William  Weyman,  who  started  Tlu  New  York  Gazette y  February  i6, 
1759,  became  notorious  for  a  carelessness  in  proof  reading,  which  brought 
him  the  dignity  of  becoming  an  object  of  legislative  inquiry.  In  one  case  he 
inserted  in  an  official  document  never  instead  of  ever  ;  in  another  instance 
he  caused  the  House  to  say  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended  in 
an  address  to  the  governor,  by  omitting  the  word  no  ;  the  sentence  should 
have  read,  "  Your  Excellency  has  done  us  no  more  than  strict  justice."  It 
is  a  small  word,  but  its  omission  procured  Weyman  a  summons  to  appear 
before  the  House.  After  several  days'  consideration  of  this  momentous 
question,  Weyman  was  finally  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  was 
released  after  making  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  asking  pardon  of  the 
House,  '*  and  promising  to  behave  more  circumspectly  for  the  future." 
The  noise  made  over  this  little  word  is  another  indication  of  the  strained 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  time,  and  the  extreme  jealously  of  the  colonies 
concerning  their  rights  and  liberties. 

James  Rivington  was  a  character  of  some  force  and  picturesqueness, 
who  loomed  up  toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  as  a  supporter  of 
the  expiring  influence  of  England  in  the  colonies.  That  he  should  have 
been  a  Tory  is  nothing  to  his  discredit,  for  he  was  a  native  of  England  who 
did  not  come  to  this  country  until  1760;  and  we,  at  the  present  time,  can 
see  more  dispassionately  than  his  contemporaries  that  there  were  two  sides 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  and  it  must  be  granted  that  his  utterances  were 
met  by  expressions  as  violent  from  the  enemy.  He  made  himself  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  by  styling  the  colonists  rebels  in  his  Gazetteer ;  but 
we  can  now  readily  admit  that,  until  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  the  colonists  could  not  well  deny  the  appropriateness  of  the  title. 
Revolution,  until  it  triumphs,  is  rebellion,  if  language  has  any  meaning. 

We  have  been  able  to  give  only  a  sketch  of  the  chief  points  in  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  American  newspaper  press  up  to  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  it  was  directed  by  men 
of  character  and  ability,  who  understood  their  opportunity,  and  made  the 
quill  and  the  printing-press  scarcely  less  potential  in  asserting  and  securing 
our  liberties  than  the  forum  and  the  field.  If  the  utterances  of  the  colo- 
nial press  were  often  acrimonious  and  severe,  we  must  remember  that  the 
life  of  a  nation  was  at  stake.  The  hearts  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
that  momentous  period  were  fired  by  the  same  spirit  which  threw  the  tea 
into  Boston  harbor,  and  cast  the  bullets  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
and  Saratoga.  ^^  y^ 
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In  the  Canadian  archives  at  Ottawa  are  hundreds  of  old  quill-written 
manuscripts,  yellowed  with  time,  which  afford  ample  proof  of  Vermont's  nar- 
row escape  from  becoming  a  British  province.  Much  of  what  took  place  in 
this  connection  during  the  fretful  days  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
been  obscured  through  the  meager  amount  of  documentary  evidence  within 
reach  of  modern  historians ;  yet  papers  exist  which  throw  upon  the  past  all 
the  light  required  to  make  the  record  clear,  so  far,  at  least,  as  Vermont  is  con- 
cerned. When  1776  had  passed,  thirteen  States  were  found  to  be  on  an 
organized  footing,  but  Vermont  was  out  in  the  cold.  Congress  refused  to 
recognize  her,  and  added  to  this  cause  of  discouragement  were  territorial 
troubles  with  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  It  was  Vermont's  ambition 
to  become  an  independent  State,  but  to  such  a  thing  the  new-born  Con- 
gress raised  very  emphatic  objections,  largely  under  the  influence  of  New 
York.  This  was  regarded  as  little  short  of  tyranny,  and  the  documents  in 
Canada  show  how  keenly  the  opposition  was  felt.  Whatever  may  be  the 
relationship  between  the  two  States  now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  between  New  York  and  Vermont 
feelings  of  bitter  animosity.  The  language  of  the  manuscripts  expresses 
that  hatred  by  comparing  it  to  the  feelings  entertained  toward  his  satanic 
majesty.  It  was  furthermore  suspected  that  General  Washington  was  in 
no  way  favorable  to  the  unrecognized  State.  Finally  an  intrigue,  the  object 
of  which  was  a  return  to  British  allegiance,  was  vigorously  instituted.  The 
word  intrigue  is  used  because  the  movement  was  so  far  from  being  an  open 
one  that  it  was  secretly  conducted  by  a  few,  without  the  knowledge  and 
against  the  desire  of  the  many  who  were  naturally  interested.  If,  since  that 
time  those  actors  in  the  extraordinary  movement  have  been  idealized  for 
loyalty,  it  shows,  perhaps,  how  charitably  history  has  dealt  with  them. 

In  1780  Captain  Justus  Sherwood,  while  serving  as  commissioner  for 
General  Haldimand,  theq  governor  of  Canada  and  commander  of  His 
Majesty's  forces  in  British  America,  began  a  series  of  conferences  with 
the  authorities  of  Vermont.  His  letters  to  His  Excellency  the  governor 
explain  themselves.  From  Miller  Bay,  October  26,  1780,  he  announced 
that  having  received  His  Excellency's  instructions  for  a  negotiation  with 
the  State  of  Vermont,  he  would  set  off  in  the  evening  with  a  flag,  a  drum, 
a  fife,  and  five  privates.     On  the  28th  he  arrived  at  Herrick's  Camp,  a 
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J  frontier  post  of  three  hundred  men,  where  he  was  blindfolded  and  taken 

?  to  Colonel  Herrick's  room.     He  says:  **  I  informed  him  I  was  sent  by 

k  Major  Carleton  to  negotiate  a  cartel  for  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  that 

f  I   had  dispatches   from    His    Excellency   General    Haldimand   and    from 

Major  Carleton  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  General  Allen." 

Subsequently  he  arrived  at  General  Allen's  headquarters,  and  after  ob- 
taining that  officer's  pledge  to  observe  absolute  secrecy,  he  revealed  the 
p  information  that  "  General   Haldimand  was  no  stranger  to  their  disputes 

I  with  the  other  States  respecting  jurisdiction,  and  that  His  Excellency  was 

ji  perfectly  well  informed  of   all  that  had  lately  passed  between  Congress 

/  and  Vermont,  and  of  the  fixed  intentions  of  Congress  never  to  consent  to 

Vermont's  being  a  separate  State.  General  Haldimand  felt  that  in  this 
Congress  was  only  duping  them,  and  waited  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
crush  them  ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  proper  time  for  them  to  cast  off  the 
congressional  yoke  and  resume  their  former  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  by  doing  which  they  would  secure  to  themselves  those  privi- 
leges they  had  so  long  contended  for  with  New  York." 
pL  General  Allen,  in  his  reply,  said  he  would  be  governed  by  the  principles 

'Y  of  justice  and  honor,  but  as  this  was  a  matter  affecting  the  liberties  of  the 

people  of  Vermont,  it  would  receive  his  consideration.  He  assured  Captain 
Sherwood  of  his  intention  to  observe  secrecy,  and  on  returning  to  the 
council-chamber  informed  those  who  were  assembled  that  the  conversation 
had  related  merely  to  the  cartel  under  consideration.  The  next  day, 
General  Allen  intimated  that  Colonel  Ira  Allen  and  Major  Fay  would  join 
the  conference,  but  cautioned  the  British  officer  not  to  divulge  any  portion 
of  the  previous  day's  conversation,  and  to  hint  at  nothing  further  than 
neutrality  between  Vermont  and  Great  Britain.  Captain  Sherwood  does 
not  go  into  further  details  of  the  negotiations,  but  explains  that  the  result 
fl  of  all  that  was  said  and  done  was  to  lead  General  Allen  to  remark  that  he 

found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies,  the  most  inveterate  of  which  was 
New  York ;  that  he  was  weary  of  war,  and  wished  once  more  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  peace.  He  was,  however,  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vermont, 
and  nothing  short  of  the  continued  tyranny  of  Congress  would  drive  him 
from  that  allegiance.  If  he  should  come  out  boldly  and  declare  for  Great 
Britain  his  people  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  for  the  present  he  doubted 
General  Haldimand's  power  to  protect  him  in  the  event  of  direct  hostilities 
by  Congress  against  Vermont.  He  felt  sure,  however,  that  if  he  made  a 
stand  against  Congress  and  in  favor  of  independency,  re-enforcements  from 
the  surrounding  States,  and  especially  from  the  county  of  Berkshire,  would 
pour  in. 
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Then  follows  General  Ethan  AUen^s  statement  of  what  he  might  be  will- 
ing to  do,  which  we  quote  in  Captain  Sherwood's  words  :  "  Should  he  have 
any  proposals  to  make  to  General  Haldimand  hereafter,  they  would  be 
nearly  as  follows  :  He  will  expect  to  command  his  own  forces.  Vermont 
must  be  a  Government  separate  from  and  independent  of  any  other  Province 
in  America ;  must  choose  their  own  officers  and  civil  representatives ;  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  States  offered  by  the  King  s  Com- 
missioners, and  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  as  chartered  by  Benning  Went- 
worth.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  must  be  confirmed  free  from  any 
patents  or  claims  from  New  York  or  other  Provinces.  He  desires  me  to 
inform  His  Excellencv  that  a  revolution  of  this  nature  must  be  a  work  of 
time ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  so  many  minds  into  one  channel  on  a 
sudden,  and  hopes  that  he  will  not  be  anxious  to  hurry  matters  on  too  fast, 
as  that  would  certainly  ruin  the  whole.  He  says  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
wait  on  Gen'l  Haldimand  or  Major  Carleton,  as  that  would  create  too  much 
suspicion,  and  would  therefore  propose  to  keep  up  the  negotiations  by  flags. 
He  desires  this  may  be  kept  a  secret  from  all  the  world  but  those  already 
employed.  If,  however,  Congress  should  grant  Vermont  a  seat  in  that  As- 
sembly as  a  separate  State,  then  this  negotiation  to  be  at  an  end  and  be 
kept  secret  on  both  sides." 

The  severity  of  winter,  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  communication, 
put  a  stop  to  these  negotiations  for  some  months.  On  the  part  of  Ver- 
mont, however,  the  propositions  made  by  General  Haldimand  were  not 
forgotten,  for  the  manuscripts  show  that,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1781,  Colo- 
nel Ira  Allen  visited  Canada  in  person,  ostensibly  to  arrange  about  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  Vermont.  As  to  his  visit, 
Captain  Sherwood  writes  to  the  governor :  "  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose 
to  you  a  letter  from  Colonel  Allen  to  His  Excellency  General  Haldi- 
mand, together  with  some  other  papers,  which  is  all  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  get  from  him.  From  what  he  told  me  on  his  first  arrival,  I 
flattered  myself  that  something  of  consequence  would  soon  take  place; 
but  am  much  disappointed  to  find  he  has  no  particular  instructions  to 
make  or  receive  proposals  for  Vermont,  or  to  make  the  smallest  advances 
toward  an  accommodation.  He  says  matters  are  not  yet  ripe.  Governor 
Chittenden,  General  Allen  and  the  major  part  of  the  leading  men  are 
anxious  to  bring  about  a  neutrality,  and  are  fully  convinced  that  Congress 
never  intends  to  confirm  them  as  a  separate  State,  but  they  dare  not 
at  this  time  make  any  separate  agreement  with  Great  Britain  until 
the  populace  are  better  modelled   for  the  purpose.     Till  this  they  wish 
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by  the   cartel  and    Exchange   of   prisoners   to  keep  a   door  open  for  a 


union." 


A  few  days  later  Captain  Sherwood  writes  to  the  governor  that  he 
fears  the  object  of  Colonel  Allen's  visit  is  to  alarm  Congress  into  a  com- 
pliance with  Vermont's  demands.  The  Colonel's  manner  he  describes  as 
**  dark  and  intricate."  The  situation,  however,  he  sums  up  in  these 
words:  ''Those  suspicious  circumstances,  with  the  great  opinion  Allen 
seems  to  entertain  of  the  mighty  power  &  consequence  of  Vermont, 
induce  me  to  think  they  flatter  themselves  with  a  belief,  that  if  Britain 
should  invade  them,  the  neighboring  colonies  rather  than  lose  them  as 
a  frontier  would  protect  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  should  Congress 
invade  them,  they  could  easily  be  admitted  to  a  Union  with  Britain  at  the 
latest  hour,  which  they  would  at  the  last  Extremity  choose  as  the  least 
of  two  evils;  for  Allen  says  they  hate  Congress  like  the  d — 1,  &  have 
not  yet  a  very  good  opinion  of  Britain.  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  from 
Allen's  discourse  to  hope  &  almost  believe  that  they  are  endeavoring 
to  prepare  for  a  re-union.  To  this,  I  suppose  I  am  somewhat  inclined 
by  my  anxious  desire  that  it  may  be  so."  A  few  days  later,  these  let- 
ters were  written  : 

[First  Letter.] 

^.  "  Isle-aux-Noix  15'**  May  1781. 

Since  my  last  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  Col  Allen,  in  which 
he  has  thrown  out  many  hints  that  Vermont  wishes  by  the  cartel  to  keep 
a  door  open  for  some  further  negotiations  of  much  more  consequence. 
He  says  they  have  enlarged  their  state  east  &  west  to  strength'en  them- 
selves for  any  event  that  may  happen  they  have  formed  three  brigades, 
the  first  commanded  by  Gen'l  Allen  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
the  second  by  Brigadier  Gen'l  Bellows  on  the  East  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  the  third  by  Brigadier  Gen'l  Olcot  between  the  mountains  &  the 
river.  Their  Lieut  Gov',  whose  name  is  Carpenter,  resides  on  the  East 
side.  He  says  some  of  the  new  Assembly  men  are  friends  to  the  Govern- 
ment &  that  Vermont,  when  the  union  is  completed,  will  be  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  10.000  fighting  men  ". 

[Second  Letter.] 
^.  "Isle-aux-Noix,  18*  May  1781. 

Col  Allen  now  makes  use  of  every  art  to  persuade  me  that  Vermont  is 
sincere  and  will  send  commissioners  to  treat  on  pacific  measures  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe  (as  he  terms  it).     I  suppose,  or  at  least  fear,  they  will  not 
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be  fully  ripe  till  they  despair  of  success  from  any  other  quarter.     Col 
Allen  says  General  Washington  is  an  implacable  enemy  to  Vermont." 

There  are  several  letters  of  this  character,  one  of  which  intimates 
that  Colonel  Allen  had  said  that  **  Judge  Wells,  Judge  Jones  Col  Olcot  and 
many  others  are  favourable  to  Great  Britain  ".  In  one  letter,  bearing  date 
i6th  May,  1781 — by  the  same  writer — is  this  remarkable  statement:  "Col 
Allen  says  Washington  is,  and  has  ever  been,  against  the  independency  of 
Vermont,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  his  darling  object  of  engrossing  to  Virginia 
all  the  immense  country  west  of  that  state  ;  that  for  the  same  reason 
Maryland  was  in  favour  of  Vermont  and  refused  to  sign  the  Confederacy 
until  Virginia  would  renounce  her  claim  ". 

After  nearly  three  weeks*  sojourn  in  Canada,  Colonel  Allen  departed. 
The  result  of  this  extended  conference  is  outlined  in  one  of  Sherwood's 
letters  as  follows:  **  I  believe  Allen  has  gone  with  a  full  determination  to 
do  his  utmost  for  a  re-union,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  seconded  by  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  his  brother  Ethan  Allen  &  a  few  others,  all  acting 
from  interest  without  any  principle  of  loyalty." 

What  took  place  after  Colonel  Allen's  return  to  Vermont  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  letter  by  Captain  Sherwood  to  General  Haldimand,  on  the  ist 
of  July,  1781,  in  which  these  facts  are  stated:  *' Soon  after  Col  Allen's 
return  from  Canada,  a  convention  was  called  at  New  Windsor,  in  which 
Col  Allen's  report  was  read  and  the  whole  convention,  with  the  exception 
of  two  men,  voted  to  accept  of  Gen'l  Haldimand's  proposals  to  Vermont. 
Judge  Jones  is  made  Chief  Justice,  and  Colonels  Wells  and  Olcot,  Royalists, 
Assistant  Judges  for  Vermont.  The  people  of  the  East  side  are  almost  all 
in  favor  of  our  Government  and  intend  to  join  with  Canada  if  they  can  ; 
but  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  people  on  the  West  side  of  the 
mountains,  who  are  almost  all  rebels,  and  begin  to  threaten  Governor 
Chittenden  and  the  Aliens  very  much." 

Some  time  about  the  beginning  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  Major  Joseph 
Fay  arrived  in  Canada,  and  remained  here  for  a  number  of  weeks,  during 
which  he  gave  this  significant  pledge :  **  I  do  hereby  pledge  my  sacred 
faith  and  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  private  agent,  instructed  by  the 
governor  and  a  number  of  the  council  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  General  Haldimand  respecting  a  private 
negotiation ;  that  all  letters,  extracts  of  letters,  or  other  writings  relative 
thereto,  which  I  have  or  shall  receive  from  General  Haldimand,  or  his 
Commissioners  or  Agents,  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  copied,  made  public. 
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or  transmitted  to  Congress.     Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day 
of  August,  1781." 

From  Major  Fay  encouraging  information  was  received  respecting  the 
Vermont  cabal.  Captain  Sherwood  writes :  **  Major  Fay  says  the  gov- 
ernor, council  and  leading  men  are  bringing  about  a  revolution  as  fast  as 
time  and  circumstances  will  permit  ;  that  nothing  has  been  omitted  which 
could  be  done  with  safety  by  the  governor,  council  and  other  well-wishers 
of  the  King's  Government,  those  having  entered  into  a  written  combination 
which  they  cause  everyone  to  sign  who  is  let  into  the  secret." 

I  must,  however,  briefly  conclude  the  result  of  my  examination  of  these 
old  manuscripts.  They  show  that  subsequent  to  these  events  Governor 
Chittenden  carefully  broached  the  subject  of  a  return  to  British  allegiance 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  elected. 
He  was  rebuked  for  his  presumption  in  having  any  negotiations  with 
General  Haldimand,  and  Messrs.  Jones,  Wells,  Knowlton,  and  Beadle  lost 
their  seats.  So  far  as  the  authorities  in  Canada  were  concerned,  they  came 
at  last  to  recognize  that  Vermont  was  endeavoring  to  carry  its  cause  with 
Congress  at  the  same  time  that  its  governor  and  the  Aliens  were  keeping 
the  door  of  union  open  toward  Canada.  Nothing  ever  came  of  these 
negotiations,  although  they  extended  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  ; 
but  the  fact  of  their  existence,  so  long  concealed,  is  of  interest  to  the 
'world,  and  forms  a  page  of  history  worth  preserving. 
Ottawa,  Canada,  Xm'cmber,  1886. 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR 

In  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  for  a  brief 
contribution  in  regard  to  the  late  ex-President  Arthur,  I  did  not  forget 
that  the  enterprise  of  the  daily  newspapers  had  already  met  the  public 
demand  for  all  the  attainable  facts  in  relation  to  him.  And  yet  it  is  too 
soon  for  any  one  to  pass  a  critical,  judicial,  impartial  and  exhaustive  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Arthur's  life  and  career.  As  to  the  most  important  epochs 
of  his  life,  a  just  judgment  requires  considerable  **  inside  information,'* 
which  is  now  accurately  known  to  very  few  persons. 

But  out  of  all  the  mass  of  contributions  to  the  personal  and  public 
history  of  Mr.  Arthur,  there  has  come  abundant  material  for  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  his  general  characteristics  and  his  actual  achievements,  as  a 
political  leader  and  as  a  public  official.  He  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  there  was  a  general  agreement  among  the  good  and  intelligent  men  of 
both  parties,  that  he  had  united  executive  ability,  sagacity  and  firmness  in 
the  highest  office  on  earth,  and  that  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
showing  through  all  a  gentleness  of  character,  an  unassuming  modesty  and 
a  fidelity  of  friendship  seldom  exhibited  by  the  world's  rulers.  He  was 
affectionately  mourned  by  the  American  people  as  a  thorough  and  noble 
specimen  of  his  countrymen,  a  perfect  gentleman,  a  man  of  generous  im- 
pulses and  genial  manners,  and  as  a  politician  of  high  and  broad  traits  and 
methods.  History  is  not  likely  to  change  these  contemporary  verdicts,  and 
they  were  as  sincere  as  they  were  complimentary. 

The  careful  study  of  Mr.  Arthur's  whole  career  that  was  prompted  by 
the  news  of  his  mortal  illness  has  revealed  a  great  deal  of  material  for  a 
larger  estimate  of  his  caliber,  character  and  conduct  than  was  afforded  by 
the  general  knowledge  of  him  while  still  President  and  under  constant  fire. 
Much  is  still  to  be  developed  in  regard  to  the  most  critical  and  painful 
period  of  Mr.  Arthur's  life — that  which  began  with  Garfield's  inauguration 
and  ended  with  Garfield's  death.  It  is  now  known  to  many,  at  least,  how 
reluctantly  Mr.  Arthur  took  part  in  the  senatorial  contest  in  this  State,  and 
in  the  struggle  over  the  appointment  of  Judge  Robertson  to  the  collector- 
ship  of  this  port.  Many,  also,  know  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur's sympathy  with  Garfield,  during  the  latter's  prolonged  martyrdom. 
As  to  this  all  direct  testimony  is  valuable,  and  I  cannot  withhold  my  own^ 
but  will  give  it,  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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During  a  critical  period  of  Garfield's  desperate  struggle  for  life,  I  called 
on  Arthur  at  his  Lexington  Avenue  residence.  Between  us,  at  that  time, 
there  could  be  but  one  topic  of  talk.  Arthur's  features  always  had  a  great 
facility  for  expressing  sympathy  and  sorrow.  On  this  occasion,  as  the 
sufferings  of  Garfield  were  the  theme,  it  seemed  as  though  Arthur's  face 
was  one  of  the  most  painful  pictures  of  agony  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
the  sincere  expression  of  a  grief,  sympathy  and  anxiety  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  unendurable.  In  a  short  time  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  feelings 
that  his  voice  failed  him,  as  my  voice  failed  me,  and  we  both  sat  with  eyes 
bedimmed  and  with  heavy  hearts,  and  then  silently  shook  hands  and 
parted.  I  then  realized  fully,  for  the  first  time,  how  terribly  oppressed 
Arthur  was  by  the  peculiar  and  overwhelming  agonies  of  his  situation.  If 
his  earnest  prayers  could  have  restored  Garfield  to  strength  and  health, 
Arthur  would  have  contentedly  and  happily  served  out  his  term  as  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  drafted  into  the  Presidency,  and — to  my  own  personal 
knowledge — with  a  sadness,  reluctance,  and  feeling  akin  to  despair  that 
were  well-nigh  crushing.  But  it  was  a  fresh  proof  of  the  strength  and 
conservatism  of  our  institutions,  that  when  at  last  death  relieved  Garfield 
and  promoted  Arthur,  the  transition  was  made  as  easily  and  as  safely  as 
though  the  latter  had  been  elected  President  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
Arthur,  like  Garfield,  was  a  thorough  American.  Both  illustrated  the 
developing  power  of  American  institutions.  Arthur  was  President  from 
the  start,  not  because  he  loved  power  or  the  assertion  of  authority,  but 
because  the  Presidency  had  come  to  him  constitutionally,  and  its  functions 
were  to  be  as  jealously  maintained  as  though  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent. But  the  transition  from  the  Garfield  Cabinet  interregnum  to  the 
Arthur  administration  was  made  successfully,  and  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  to  the  public  credit  or  of  any  branch  of  the  federal  adminis- 
tration, because  Mr.  Arthur  had  learned  statesmanship  and  public  affairs 
in  his  close  and  confidential  relations  with  the  great  Republican  leaders; 
because  he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  sagacity,  and  because  he  understood 
the  American  people  and  the  traditions  of  the  American  government,  now 
the  oldest  unchanged  government  that  bears  sway  over  any  great  Chris- 
tian people  on  earth. 

Even  all  the  elaborate  newspaper  biographies  of  Arthur  have  failed  to 
give  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  while 
quartermaster-general  on  Governor  Morgan's  staff,  in  equipping  and  mov- 
ing an  army  of  New  York  volunteers  to  the  front ;  and  afterwards  in 
marshaling  the  New  York  Republicans,  as  a  solid  body,  on  the  side  of  the 
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Committee  of  Seventy,  in  the  fight  against  the  Tweed  Ring,  and  in  the 
practical  reforms  he  introduced  in  the  Custom  House. 

When  he  became  President  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  vigor,  and  was 
then  a  superb  specimen  of  manhood.  He  was  of  a  most  generous  and 
sympathetic  nature,  not  easily  roused  to  either  anger  or  suspicion,  but  a 
good  fighter  when  sufficiently  provoked.  He  performed  many  acts  of  rare 
generosity  and  magnanimity.  He  was  as  modest  as  he  was  true  and  manly, 
and  seldom  asserted  for  himself  the  full  measure  of  consideration  that  he 
could  have  exacted.  A  man  of  more  affectionate  nature  is  seldom  known, 
or  one  more  susceptible  to  a  high  order  of  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  even  in  the  briefest  and  most  fragmentary 
memorial  of  Arthur,  that  the  better  elements  of  his  nature,  which  were  so 
absolutely  essential  to  his  success  in  the  most  trying  period  of  his  career, 
had  been  exhibited  all  through  his  active  life.  He  was  always,  not  only  a 
gentleman,  and  with  a  gentleman's  honorable  methods,  but  a  man  who 
cherished  and  was  largely  guided  by  the  affections  and  sympathies.  Many 
rough  riders  on  the  highway  to  political  power  passed  him  ;  many  more 
selfish  men  "got  the  better'*  of  him,  now  and  then,  and  some,  more  preten- 
tious and  grasping,  at  times  seemed  to  domineer  and  eclipse  him,  but  in  the 
end,  the  gentler  and  more  generous  nature  overtopped  them  all,  and  was 
found  to  have  a  will  equal  to  the  highest  place  of  power  on  earth.  Men 
call  it  **luck"  that  put  him  there,  but  there  was  no  "luck  "  in  the  traits  of 
character  that  made  him  so  strong  and  executive  a  President,  yet  so  gentle 
in  his  high  office. 

Arthur  was  never  a  brilliant  man,  in  speech  or  in  action,  but  under 
pressure  of  responsibilities  and  circumstances  he  often  developed  un- 
expected resources,  that  were  almost  as  effective  as  genius.  This  was 
especially  true  of  his  conduct  of  a  great  political  campaign,  and  of  his 
dealings  with  vicious  legislation,  such  as  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  that 
called  out  from  him  a  veto  full  of  force,  and  occasionally  bursting  into 
epigrams  that  cut  to  the  core  of  old  evils  in  legislation. 


Jpflu^, 
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A  small  stream,  after  passing  through  the  heart  of  Richmond,  empties 
into  James  River,  just  at  the  head  of  tide-water.  It  is  called,  "Bacon's 
quarter  Branch,"  and  east  of  that  city  is  another  stream,  called  "  Bloody 
Run,"  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fighting  during  the  siege  of  Rich- 
mond, and  its  waters  were  more  than  once  reddened  in  those  eventful  days. 
**  Bacon's  quarter  Branch  "  was  named  after  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  first  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  patriotic  of  American  rebels.  "  Bloody  Run" 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
Indians  by  Bacon,  when,  as  was  said,  the  slaughter  of  the  red  men  was  so 
great  that  it  did,  in  fact,  color  the  waters. 

History  has  not  done  justice  to  Nathaniel  Bacon,  nor  to  the  cause  he 
sustained.  He  was  the  precursor  of  the  American  Revolution  by  just 
one  hundred  years.  The  grievances  and  the  wrongs  the  colonies  then 
suffered  were  as  great  as  those  that  brought  on  the  struggle  of  a  century 
later — with  this  difference  only,  that  some  of  them  were  peculiar  to  Vir- 
ginia, while  those  which  are  recited  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
belonged  equally  to  all  the  colonies.  The  colonists  were  too  weak  then, 
even  if  united,  to  make  a  successful  contest  with  the  mother  country. 
They  were  few  in  number,  and  all  their  energies  and  resources  were 
required  to  protect  their  lives  and  secure  their  families  and  property  from 
the  Indians.  So  far  as  Virginia  was  concerned,  Bacon  relieved  that  colony 
of  any  danger  from  that  savage  source.  The  victory  he  achieved  at 
**  Bloody  Run  "  was  so  complete  as  to  break  forever  the  power  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  leave  the  people  with  a  sense  of  security  they  had  never 
before  felt. 

The  best  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  Bacon's  extraordinary  capacity 
and  force  of  character  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  unanimously, 
by  the  people  of  Virginia,  as  their  leader  and  champion,  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  only  warfare  that  the  colonists  had  to  carry  on  at 
that  time  was  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  entirely  different  from  that 
practiced  among  civilized  nations  in  the  open  field.  It  was  a  war  of  strategy, 
of  secrecy,  of  individual  valor  and  skill,  of  physical  endurance,  of  quick- 
ness of  apprehension  and  sight,  of  presence  of  mind.  Discipline,  as  under- 
stood in  great  armies,  had  no  place  in  it,  and  it  was  commonly  supposed, 
and  indeed  was  true  in  a  general  way,  that  Indian  fighting  could  only  be 
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learned  by  actual  experience.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
the  North  American  colonies  had  to  learn  the  art,  and  there  were  but  few 
of  them  who,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  had  not  shouldered  their  rifles 
and  gone  into  the  woods  and  mountains,  on  the  perilous  march  against 
the  Indians.  It  was  only  natural  to  suppose,  when  it  was  ascertained 
the  Indian  tribes  were  collecting  all  their  forces,  and  evidently  intent  on 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  exterminate  the  whites,  that  the  latter  would 
select  their  best  and  most  experienced  man  to  lead  them — one  who  had 
shown  his  capacity  and  fitness  by  actual  service.  But  this  was  not  done. 
Nathaniel  Bacon  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  who  had  spent  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  in  England,  and  had  studied  law  at  the  Inns  of 
the  Temple.  He  had  inherited  estates  in  Henrico  County,  and  had  come 
there  to  live  only  about  a  year  before  the  people  settled  upon  him  as  their 
general.  He  had,  probably,  never  seen  a  hostile  Indian,  had  never  been 
on  an  expedition  against  them,  and  knew  from  personal  experience  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  how  to  fight  them.  Yet  the  knowledge  seemed  to  come 
to  him  as  if  by  instinct.  He  had  already  been  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  where  his  course  excited  the  displeasure  and  disapproval  of 
Governor  Berkeley,  who  was  an  extreme  aristocrat  and  loyalist,  while  Bacon, 
though  born  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as  the  governor,  was  a  liberal  and  a 
democrat.  The  governor,  for  some  reason,  was  slow  and  inert  in  making 
the  preparations  necessary  to  repel  the  Indians,  and  the  people  demanded 
of  him  the  leave  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands  and  defend  them- 
selves. Bacon  applied  for  authority  to  organize  the  people,  but  applied  in 
vain.  Berkeley  did  not  refuse,  nor  did  he  grant  permission — he  simply  did 
nothing,  and  then  Bacon  declared,  and  took  care  that  the  declaration  should 
reach  the  ears  of  the  governor,  that  if  another  white  person  lost  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  he  would  not  wait  further  for  formal  authority,  but  act 
without  it.  Just  then  intelligence  arrived  that  Bacon's  own  men  had  been 
killed  at  his  place  on  James  River,  and  the  news  spreading  speedily,  the 
people  rose,  came  together,  and  Bacon,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  estimated  at  five  hundred,  took  the  field  against  the  savages.  He 
had  no  commission,  and  no  authority  or  even  permission  from  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Berkeley  very  soon  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  deeply  incensed 
at  Bacon  for  presuming  to  raise  a  military  force,  even  in  such  an  emergency 
as  then  existed,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  depriving  Bacon  of  his  seat  in  the 
Assembly,  and  ordering  his  troops  to  disband  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Berkeley  had  no  right  to  remove  Bacon  from  the  seat  to  which  the  people 
elected  him,  yet,  many  of  his  men,  fearing  to  set  themselves  up  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  governor,  and  apprehending  that  their  property  would  be 
seized  and  their  estates  confiscated,  did  desert  Bacon,  leaving  him  with 
only  fifty-seven  men.  With  this  force,  however,  he  kept  on  his  way  into 
the  wilderness,  until  the  small  supply  of  provisions  his  men  were  able  to 
carry  with  them  was  exhausted.  In  this  condition  he  reached  a  fort,  oc- 
cupied by  friendly  Indians,  to  whom  he  applied  for  food,  and  offered  to 
pay  for  whatever  was  furnished  him.  The  Indians  agreed  to  this,  but  de- 
layed doing  it  for  several  days ;  and  Bacon,  fearing  that  they  were  acting 
under  instructions  from  Berkeley,  with  his  followers  waded  the  stream  in 
front  of  the  fort,  and  again  demanded  food.  While  in  the  act  of  parleying, 
an  Indian  fired  from  the  fort  and  killed  one  of  the  whites.  Bacon  was 
prompt,  and  instantly  set  fire  to  the  palisades,  stormed  the  fort,  and  slew 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Indians,  losing  himself  only  three  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  conflict  between  Berkeley  and  Bacon,  the  latter 
declared  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  asserted  that  he  only  wanted  the 
people  protected  from  the  Indians,  and  relieved  from  the  oppressions 
under  which  they  suffered.  After  his  capture  of  the  Indian  fort,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamestown,  to  see  the  governor  and  council,  and  demand  of 
them  his  restoration  to  his  seat,  and  a  commission  as  general,  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  of  the  whole  people  of  Virginia.  But  Berkeley's  passions 
were  deeply  stirred — he  could  think  of  Bacon  with  nothing  but  hatred. 
The  two  represented  different  and  wholly  antagonistic  principles.  Berkeley 
foresaw  that  his  power  and  influence,  his  monopolies  and  facilities  for 
acquiring  wealth  would  be  destroyed  if  Bacon  was  allowed  a  large  control 
of  public  affairs  and  put  in  a  position  of  command.  Bacon  was  accom- 
panied to  Jamestown  by  an  armed  body  of  his  men,  and  made  known  his 
desires  to  the  governor  and  council,  who  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  accord 
them.  The  interview  was  stormy.  Bacon  spoke  out  boldly,  setting  forth 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  people,  and  not  even  hesitating  to  say  that 
his  commission  as  general  was  withheld  from  bad  motives,  and  that  the 
government  was  willing  to  let  the  people  be  butchered,  rather  than  risk  the 
loss  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians;  and  thereupon  withdrew,  embarked  on 
his  sloop,  and  started  on  his  way  back  to  his  quarters. 

The  governor  dispatched  a  vessel  to  stop  him.  Shots  were  exchanged, 
but  Bacon,  seeing  that  his  sloop  was  unable  to  contend  with  the  better- 
armed  craft  of  the  governor,  left  it  and  got  into  a  skiff,  hoping  the  better  to 
escape  that  way.  The  course  of  the  James  is  very  crooked,  and  Berkeley 
sent  messengers  on  horseback  across  the  bends,  to  the  ships  lying  higher 
up,  and  Bacon  was  intercepted,  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Jamestown  as 
a  prisoner,  with  about  twenty  of  his  followers.     Berkeley  was  conscious. 
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meanwhile,  that  he  had  overstepped  his  powers  when  he  suspended  Bacon 
from  his  seat,  and  he  knew  only  too  well  the  estimate  placed  upon  Bacon 
by  the  people,  and  that  he  dared  not  proceed  to  extremes  with  him.  He 
promised  to  g^ve  Bacon  his  commission  as  general,  but  demanded  of  him 
that  he  should  acknowledge  his  wrong  in  proceeding  to  arm  and  command 
a  military  force,  without  the  proper  warrant,  and  renew  his  allegiance  to  the 
government.  This  Bacon's  friends  induced  him  to  do.  He  knew  that,  tech- 
nically, he  had  erred,  and  he  always  professed  to  be  loyal — claiming  that  he 
did  not  desire  to  subvert  the  government,  but  only  to  reform  it.  And  it 
was  so  arranged.  Bacon  appeared  openly  before  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  made  the  statements  required,  which,  to  all  appearance,  satisfied 
Berkeley,  and  produced  an  apparent  good  feeling  between  the  two. 

But  the  governor  still  failed  to  issue  the  commission,  and  after  waiting 
three  or  four  days  and  despairing  of  getting  it  by  peaceful  means.  Bacon, 
who  was  daring  and  full  of  resource,  left  Jamestown,  and  hastily  assembled 
a  force  of  six  hundred  men,  all  with  rifles  in  their  hands.  With  these  he 
returned  to  Jamestown,  determined  to  coerce  Berkeley  into  compliance 
with  his  promise.  Bacon  and  all  his  followers  were  justly  incensed  at  the 
governor  for  his  want  of  faith,  and  the  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had 
sought  to  tie  Bacon's  hands,  and  entrap  him  into  a  position  where  he  would 
be  in  his  power.  Bacon  drew  up  his  men  in  line  in  front  of  the  State 
House,  and  made  known  his  demands.  The  scene  that  ensued  is  so  graphic- 
ally described  by  Mr.  Bancroft  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  it : 

"  The  governor,  rising  from  the  chair  of  judicature,  came  down  to  Bacon 
and  told  him  to  his  face,  and  before  all  his  men,  that  he  was  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  and  should  have  no  commission  ;  and,  uncovering  his  naked  bosom, 
required  that  some  of  his  men  might  shoot  him,  before  ever  he  would  sign 
or  consent  to  a  commission  for  such  a  rebel.  *  No,'  continued  Berkeley, 
*  let  us  first  try  and  end  the  difference  singly,  between  ourselves,'  and 
offered  to  measure  swords  with  him.  To  the  challenge  Bacon  gave  only 
this  answer :  *  Sir,  I  came  not,  nor  intend,  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  ;  and, 
for  your  sword,  your  honor  may  please  put  it  up ;  it  shall  rust  in  the  scab- 
bard before  ever  I  shall  desire  you  to  draw  it.  I  come  for  a  commission 
against  the  heathen,  who  daily  inhumanly  murder  us  and  spill  our  chil- 
dren's blood,  and  no  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.'  Amember  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  who  was  present  at  this  meeting,  and  witnessed  it  from  the 
window  of  the  State  House,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  said, 
tells  that  Bacon  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
a  double  line,  and  that  as  the  governor  left  the  steps  of  the  State  House 
and  walked  toward  Bacon,  he  saw  him  open  his  breast.     At  this  Bacon 
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instantly  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  but  withdrew  it  as  quick,  and,  touching 
his  hat,  bowed  respectfully,  and,  after  a  short  parley,  Berkeley  turned  ab- 
ruptly and  without  any  salutation,  and  re-entered  the  State  House. 

"When  passion  had  subsided,  Berkeley  yielded.  The  commission  was 
issued;  the  governor  united  with  the  burgesses  and  council  in  transmitting 
to  England  warm  commendations  of  the  zeal,  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
Bacon,  and  the  ameliorating  legislation  of  the  Assembly  was  ratified." 

This  happened  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1676,  just  precisely  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Bacon  immediately  withdrew  his  men,  and  turned  them  against  the 
Indians.  He  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  to  prevent  the  assem- 
blage of  any  considerable  force,  and  to  expel  the  Indians  from  the  vicinity 
of  whites.  But  he  was  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  capital,  when  a  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  the  governor.  Though  he  had  made  an 
open  and  public  reconciliation ;  though  he  had,  in  writing,  addressed  the 
king  himself,  indorsed  not  only  the  zeal,  but  the  loyalty  of  Bacon  ;  though 
he  had  himself  signed  his  commission,  and  signed  it  to  enable  him  to 
engage  in  the  very  service  he  was  then  executing — the  defense  of  the 
settlements  from  the  Indians — yet  he  determined  to  continue  the  warfare 
on  Bacon,  and  destroy  him  if  he  could.  He  dared  not,  however,  do  this  at 
Jamestown,  so  he  retired  to  the  county  of  Gloucester,  then  the  most 
populous  and  esteemed  the  most  loyal  county  in  the  State,  and,  calling 
together  a  convention  of  the  people,  he  submitted  his  plans  to  them.  He 
received  no  support,  however.  Bacon  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  was 
at  that  moment,  by  authority  of  the  governor,  engaged,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  in  defending  them  against  their  constant  enemies,  the  Indians. 
So  they  refused  unanimously  to  act  in  concert  with  the  governor,  in  whose 
conduct  they  saw  nothing  but  a  hatred  of  Bacon,  and  a  desire  to  maintain 
all  the  advantages  and  power  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  without  any  curtail- 
ment. This  did  not  deter  Berkeley.  He  had  given  his  most  solemn  prom- 
ise to  Bacon,  and  the  people,  and  the  most  loyal  county  in  the  State 
demanded  that  he  should  keep  faith  and  observe  his  pledges.  No  consid- 
eration could  restrain  him,  however,  and  he  once  more  proclaimed  Bacon 
a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  endeavored  to  raise  a  force  to  pursue  and  surprise, 
slay  or  capture  him.  But  he  could  not  induce  the  people  to  engage  with 
him. 

The  two  special  friends  and  supporters  of  Bacon  were  Drummond,  who 
had  been  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Lawrence,  a  man  very 
distinguished  for  learning  and  wisdom.  Both  of  them  resided  at  James- 
town, and  as  soon  as  Drummond  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  Berkeley,  he 
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departed  with  all  speed  to  notify  Bacon.  Contemporaneous  chronicles  , 
relate  that  Bacon,  upon  receiving  the  news,  said  :  **  It  vexes  me  to  the 
hart,  for  to  think  that  while  I  am  hunting  wolves,  tygers  and  foxes,  which 
dayly  destroyed  our  harmless  sheepe  and  lambs,  that  I  and  those  with  me, 
should  be  persued  with  a  full  crye,  as  a  more  savage  or  a  no  less  ravenous 
beast." 

Nevertheless  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  governor,  and  retraced 
his  steps  with  his  whole  force,  keeping  them  together  and  under  arms.  The 
governor  hearing  of  this,  and  finding  himself  wholly  unable  to  raise  a  force 
to  oppose  Bacon,  who  he  thought  had  come  to  fight,  took  to  flight  and 
went  to  the  county  of  Accomack,  which  is  separated  by  the  Potomac,  there 
several  miles  wide,  from  the  mainland.  Bacon  marched  to  Williamsburg, 
which  was  the  most  important  place  in  the  colony,  and  the  center  of  popu- 
lation, and  there  established  himself.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  decide 
upon  a  proper  course.  Berkeley  had  made  him  a  rebel  in  spite  of  himself. 
While  he  only  wanted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  repeal 
injurious  and  obnoxious  laws,  and  protect  the  country  from  Indian  raids, 
but  not  to  overthrow  the  government,  he  was  left  no  choice.  Berkeley 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  these  things,  and  branded  his  efforts  to  accom- 
plish them  as  rebellion  and  treason.  This  was  the  most  critical  period  of 
his  whole  life,  for  he  had  then  to  take  a  decisive  attitude  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  consulted  with  his  friends,  mainly  Drummond  and  Lawrence, 
and  it  was  at  last  considered  that  Berkeley's  conduct  in  abandoning  the 
seat  of  government,  and  retreating  to  a  distant,  and  at  that  time  almost 
inaccessible,  part  of  the  colony,  should  be  regarded  as  an  abdication,  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  appointed  was  already  at 
an  end ;  and  it  could  be  reasonably  claimed  that,  on  that  account,  he  was 
no  longer  governor  of  the  colony,  and  his  authority  need  not  be  respected. 

Bacon  issued  a  proclamation  to  this  effect,  and  invited  the  gentlemen 
of  Virginia,  as  the  colony  was  without  a  governor,  to  come  in  and  consult 
with  him  for  the  settlement  of  the  distracted  colony,  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Indians. 

The  convention  did  assemble,  and  Bacon  dominated  it  completely. 
They  published  a  manifesto  of  their  grievances,  and  took  an  oath  to  support 
Bacon  against  the  Indians,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  civil  war. 
They  took  steps  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  and  resolved  to  resist 
Berkeley  and  everybody  else  till  the  king  could  hear  and  consider  their 
case.  These  proceedings  stirred  and  excited  the  people  to  the  very  depths. 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  Drummond,  was  not  behind  her  husband  nor  any  one 
else  in  zeal.     Indeed,  she  went  further  than  any  of  them  did,  or  desired  to 
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do;  for  when  some  prudent  man  said,  "Should  we  overcome  the  governor, 
we  must  expect  a  greater  power  from  England,  that  would  certainly  be  our 
ruin,"  she  took  up  a  small  stick,  and  breaking  it  into  pieces,  said,  "  I  fear 
the  power  of  England  no  more  than  a  broken  straw." 

Bacon,  who  was  now  practically  dictator,  started  once  more  against  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  fought  the  successful  battle  at 
'*  Bloody  Run,"  which  was  a  virtual  ending  of  the  Indian  wars  in  that 
region.  While  he  was  absent  in  this  enterprise,  there  happened  to  be  a  more 
than  usual  number  of  English  ships  in  the  Virginia  waters,  whose  officers, 
of  course,  espoused  the  side  of  Berkeley.  Aided  by  them,  he  assembled  a 
force  and  re-occupied  Jamestown,  where  he  continued  to  act  as  governor. 
After  his  victory  over  the  Indians,  Bacon  had  disbanded  his  army  except  a 
small  force,  and  allowed  the  men  to  return  to  their  homes. 

But  when  he  learned  what  Berkeley  had  done,  he  hastened  toward 
Jamestown,  as  the  old  chronicle  describes  it,  with  "marvelous  celerity," 
gathering  his  men  as  he  went,  who  flocked  willingly  to  his  standard.  He 
did  not  rely  on  force  alone,  knowing  that  the  English  ships  were  at  James- 
town, some  of  them  with  guns  and  all  with  crews  of  gallant  men,  who  would 
be  put,  he  knew,  into  service,  and  whenever  he  could  do  so,  he  seized  upon 
the  wives  of  prominent  loyalists,  who  were  with  Berkeley,  and  carried  them 
with  him  as  hostages,  who  were  put  in  conspicuous  places  in  front  while 
intrenchments  were  thrown  up. 

The  men  who  had  been  gathered  by  the  governor  were  a  bad  class,  and 
not  courageous  enough  to  venture  out  and  attack  Bacon.  Many  of  them 
had  joined  merely  in  the  hope  of  securing  plunder,  and  to  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this,  deserted,  and  Berkeley,  finding  himself  without  an  army, 
abandoned  the  town  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  Bacon  took  pos- 
session. Here  again  he  was  confronted  with  a  great  and  serious  difficulty. 
Jamestown  was  the  capital,  and  was  well  fortified.  If  Bacon  remained  there 
and  held  the  town,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  be  in  the  attitude  of  a  rebel — 
if  he  went  away,  leaving  the  place  undefended,  Berkeley  would  return  and 
the  struggle  be  renewed.  Promptness,  decision  and  boldness  were  charac- 
teristics of  the  man,  and  summoning  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  that  the 
place  should  be  burned  to  the  ground,  and  as  nobody  ventured,  at  any  part 
of  his  career,  to  dispute  or  question  his  wishes,  the  council  assented.  The 
records  of  the  colony  were  secured  and  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
just  as  night  came  on  the  torch  was  applied  to  all  the  houses.  Drummond 
and  Lawrence  owned  the  most  valuable  of  the  houses,  and  each  of  those 
men  fired  his  own  house  with  his  own  hand.  The  English  fleet  was  at 
anchor  about  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  and  the  light  of  the  conflagra- 
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tion  was  plainly  visible  to  them,  and  gave  them  early  notice  of  what  had 
been  done. 

Hearing  that  Brent  had  assembled  a  force  of  loyalists  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, Bacon  left  the  ruins  of  Jamestown,  still  smoking,  and  hastened  to  meet 
them.  But  on  his  approach  the  men  all  joined  him,  leaving  Brent  without 
any  army.  This  gave  Bacon  absolute  control  over  the  whole  colony,  except 
the  two  counties  of  Accomack  and  Northampton,  which  were  separated 
from  the  others  by  water. 

But  it  was  the  last  of  the  exploits  of  Bacon.  His  brief  career  was  soon 
to  end.  About  the  1st  of  October  he  died,  and,  prominent  as  he  was,  the 
cause,  place  and  manner  of  his  death  are  not  certainly  known.  The  gener- 
ally accepted  account  is  that  he  perished  from  an  attack  of  malaria,  con- 
tracted during  the  summer  from  exposure  to  the  miasma  of  the  marshes  of 
lower  Virginia.  Some,  however,  declare  that  he  was  assassinated.  Con- 
temporaneous histories  of  the  events  of  those  days,  written  by  eye-witnesses 
and  participants,  while  full  of  minute  detail  of  everything  else,  yet  leave  his 
death  unsolved.  And  this  mystery  was  and  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
his  place  of  burial  was  not  known,  except  to  the  few  who  put  his  body  in 
the  earth,  and  has  never  to  this  day  been  ascertained.  His  followers  wrote 
a  long  epitaph  upon  him,  but  even  in  that  no  mention  of  the  time  or  place 
of  his  death  and  burial  is  made.  It  is  too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  two  or 
three  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  estimate  his  most  intimate 
friends,  who  were  themselves  distinguished  men,  put  upon  him : 

"  Death  why  so  crewill :   what,  no  other  way, 

To  manifest  thy  spleene,  but  thus  to  slay. 

Our  hopes  of  safety  :'* 
**  Our  army  (though  near  so  strong), 

Will  want  the  aid  of  his  commanding  tongue, 

Which  conquered  more  than  Caesar/* 

And  a  publication,  made  at  the  time,  thus  describes  him :  **  Foo  tho* 
he  was  but  a  yong  man,  yet  they  found  him,  master  and  owner  of  those 
induments,  which  constitutes  a  compleate  man,  (as  to  intrinsicalls) — wis- 
dom to  apprehend  and  discretion  to  chuse.'* 

Immediately  after  his  death,  Berkeley  caused  the  most  diligent  and 
active  search  to  be  made  for  his  grave,  but  was  unable  to  find  it.  It  was 
supposed,  and  charged  at  the  time,  that  the  object  was  to  subject  the  body 
to  indignities.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  so.  Irascible  and  full  of  spleen  as 
Berkeley  was,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  honorable  cavalier  and  brave  man 
as  he  was  known  to  be,  he  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
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outrage.     His  object  probably  was  to  be  assured  that  Bacon  was  in  fact 
dead. 

That  Bacon  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  leader,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was  young  when  he  settled  in 
Virginia,  and  probably  did  not  know  one  man  in  the  whole  colony.  His 
life  there  did  not  exceed  three  years,  yet  in  that  brief  time  he  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  its  wants,  its  wrongs,  and 
the  remedies  for  them.  He  saw  with  instinctive  wisdom  that  the  raids  and 
standing  menace  of  the  Indians  constituted  a  great  drawback,  and  there- 
fore addressed  himself  first  to  the  settlement  of  that  question,  which  was 
the  most  urgent.  And  he  acquired  an  influence  and  control  as  great  as  any 
man  ever  exercised  in  any  country.  It  was  more  than  influence  and  con- 
trol, for  the  people  speedily  settled  down  into  a  condition  of  absolute 
obedience  and  dependence  upon  him. 

While  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  caused  to  be  enacted  a  series  of 
laws  intended  to  correct  as  far  as  possible  the  abuses  of  the  government, 
which  are  found  in  Henning  s  Statutes  at  Large,  and  were  so  entirely  his  work 
that  they  appear  in  the  volume  under  the  heading  of  **  Bacon's  Laws." 
And  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  them  will  see  with  what 
wisdom,  sagacity  and  patriotism  they  were  framed.  The  first  provides  for 
the  raising,  equipment  and  management  of  a  military  force  to  operate 
against  the  Indians — in  which  every  detail  is  provided  for,  even  to  giving 
pensions  to  **  all  such  soldiers  as  shall  be  maimed  or  disabled  in  this  war." 
Another  was  to  restore  deserted  Indian  lands  to  the  colony :  a  third  reg- 
ulated offices  and  office-holders ;  a  fourth  authorized  free  men  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  burgesses  (in  other  words,  gave  manhood  suffrage),  and 
punished  false  returns  and  frauds  in  elections ;  and  still  another,  of  general 
pardon  and  oblivion.  Whatever  Bacon  suggested  or  wanted  was  done  at 
once — nobody  seemed  ever  to  hesitate  in  yielding  to  him,  except  Berkeley. 

After  Bacon's  death,  the  king,  by  proclamation,  repealed  all  the  laws, 
without  exception,  passed  by  the  Assembly  of  which  Bacon  had  been  a 
member,  and  the  next  Assembly  of  the  colony,  elected  under  the  influence 
and  auspices  of  Berkeley  and  the  government  in  England,  also  repealed 
them  by  statute,  and  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  memory  of  Bacon. 

That  the  Virginia  colonists  had  real  grievances  of  great  magnitude,  and 
that  they  were  mercilessly  plundered  and  oppressed,  and  had  ample  cause 
for  rebellion,  is  certain.  In  order  that  a  true  appreciation  of  the  character, 
motives  and  purposes  of  Bacon  may  be  reached,  we  will  give  a  very  brief 
detail  of  the  injurious  and  tyrannical  measures,  both  of  England  and  the 
government  of  the  colony,  toward  the  people.     The  first,  and  one  of  the 
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greatest  of  these,  was  the  total  neglect  to  provide  for  the  safety  and 
defense  of  the  people  against  the  Indians.  It  was  not  neglect  only,  but 
absolute  refusal  and  resistance ;  for  Berkeley  would  not  raise  and  equip  a 
force,  and  when  the  people  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  he 
declared  them  rebels.  While  he  professed  that  he  could  not  gather  an 
army  to  fight  the  Indians,  he  was  prompt  enough  to  raise  one  to  fight  his 
own  subjects,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  on  the  war-path 
against  the  savages,  without  his  orders  and  gracious  permission. 

The  shipping  and  navigation  laws  of  the  English  Parliament  applicable 
to  the  colonies  were  framed  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  merchant, 
shipper  and  manufacturer,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  Virginia.  An  act  of  Parliament  declared  that  all  goods,  from 
whatever  country  or  place  they  came,  intended  for  Virginia,  should  be 
shipped  first  to  England,  and  thence  be  reshipped  to  the  colony  in  Eng- 
lish vessels.  The  object  of  this  was  twofold — first  to  give  the  whole  com- 
missions and  profits  of  carrying  to  English  traders  and  ships,  and  next  to 
compel  the  colonies  to  buy  all  they  wanted  from  England,  and  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  trade  with  any  other  people.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
destroy  the  only  source  of  revenue  the  colonists  had — the  raising  of 
tobacco;  for,  as  it  could  be  sold  nowhere  but  in  England,  the  Englishman 
could  fix  his  own  price  and  get  it  on  his  own  terms,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  all  the  people  bought  was  enhanced  by  charges  of  transporta- 
tion, reshipment  and  duties.  And  as  a  means  of  enforcing  this  law,  the 
government  resorted  to  a  mean  subterfuge.  Under  pretense  of  protecting 
the  people,  forts  were  erected,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see,  at  the  first  glance, 
why  the  people  objected  so  much  to  them.  But  when  we  learn  that  they 
were  not  places  of  defense,  but  for  trade  and  monopoly,  that  they  were  all 
built  on  navigable  waters  and  at  points  secure  from  the  inroads  of  Indians, 
we  can  understand  the  feeling  of  the  people  about  them.  The  people 
could  not  sell  their  tobacco,  nor  other  produce,  at  any  point  except  where 
there  was  a  fort,  and  this  under  the  pretense  that  the  fort  was  necessary 
to  protect  an  English  armed  vessel  in  deep  water  and  well  manned,  against 
the  Indians !  At  last  the  Virginians  came  justly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  forts  "  were  only  a  juggle  of  the  grandees  to  engross,  into  their  own 
hands,  the  whole  tobacco  trade  ** — tobacco  being  then  legal  currency  in 
Virginia.     Bacon  forced  Berkeley  to  dismantle  and  abandon  these  forts. 

Parliament  did  not  stop  at  the  measures  mentioned  above,  but  caused 
duties  to  be  collected  on  trade  between  the  colonies  themselves,  and  what 
would  seem  incredible,  if  it  were  not  well  authenticated,  not  one  dollar  of 
these  duties  went  into  the  treasury,  or  was  devoted  in  any  way  to  the  pub- 
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lie  service.   The  collector  got  one-half  of  them,  the  comptroller  one-fourth, 
and  the  other  fourth  was  given  in  salaries  to  minor  officials. 

Of  the  same  class  of  outrages,  was  the  law  by  which  fish  from  the 
colonies,  if  shipped  by  the  colonists,  were  liable  to  a  duty,  but  if  by  a  citizen 
of  England,  could  go  free. 

What  is  known  as  the  Northern  Neck  in  Virginia,  the  region  lying 
between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  was  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments in  the  colony,  and  at  that  day  was  well  settled — the  people  being 
as  a  rule  wealthy,  and  living  upon  well  improved  estates,  under  old  grants 
from  the  crown.  But  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  king  was  induced  to 
grant  to  Lord  Culpeper  the  whole  of  the  Neck,  without  any  reservation 
whatever.  And,  as  a  crowning  piece  of  public  plunder  and  royal  favoritism, 
the  whole  province  of  Virginia,  about  the  year  1673,  which  was  the  date  of 
Bacon's  arrival  on  the  continent,  was  assigned  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Cul- 
peper for  thirty-one  years,  with  the  power  to  collect  for  their  own  use  all 
quitrents,  escheats,  to  make  new  counties,  to  grant  lands,  make  presenta- 
tion to  new  churches,  and  to  name  sheriffs,  surveyors,  and  other  officers. 

The  Assembly,  when  Bacon  reached  the  colony,  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  loyalists  (that  meant  not  only  a  man  who  was  loyal  to  the 
crown,  but  who  was  its  devoted  slave  and  tool)  and  landowners,  who,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  own  power,  restricted  the  right  of  suffrage,  con- 
fining it  entirely  to  men  who  owned  a  freehold.  It  voted  itself  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  a  day  for  each  member,  worth  then  about 
nine  dollars,  and  equivalent  to  fifty  now,  and  kept  itself  in  office  for  year 
after  year  by  taking  recesses,  and  again  re-assembling. 

After  this  recital,  we  think  that  the  reader  will  conclude  that  Bacon 
was  more  patriot  than  rebel — or  if  rebel,  that  he  had  good  reason  to  be  so. 
He  lived  a  hundred  years  too  soon.  If  he  had  been  the  contemporary  of 
the  great  men  of  1776,  his  name  and  fame  would  have  been  as  resplendent 
as  theirs. 
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The  treaty  of  1768  at  Fort  Stan wix  was  one  of  the  most  important  ever 
consummated  by  the  English  and  the  Six  Nations.  The  object  of  this 
treaty  was  to  fix  what  should  be  forever  a  dividing  line  between  English 
avarice  and  Indian  revenge,  between  the  sovereignty  of  England  and  the 
great  tribal  union  of  the  Six  Nations.  This  important  line,  which  has 
exerted  so  marked  an  influence  in  both  war  and  civilization,  was  known 
for  many  years  as  the  "boundary  line,"  and  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
did  the  more  definite  term  of  "  The  Property  Line  "  come  into  use. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  had  been  at  work 
for  many  years.  The  Indians  were  discontented  with  the  treatment  they 
received  from  the  English,  and  at  last  rebelled  against  the  frauds  practiced 
upon  them  by  the  Indian  traders  and  the  agents  of  the  crown.  For  many 
years  the  colonists  had  looked  with  longing  eyes  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Wyoming  and  the  Ohio,  and  after  the  French  and  Indian  war  they  com- 
menced crossing  the  mountains  to  occupy  the  desired  fields.  Thus  the 
Indians  saw  their  limits  every  year  growing  more  narrow,  and  nursed  within 
their  hearts  the  spirit  of  revenge  at  this  invasion  of  their  hunting  grounds. 
In  1763  England  set  apart  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  adjacent  region 
as  an  Indian  domain,  and  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  London  issued  a  proclama- 
tion strictly  forbidding  settlers  to  intrude  upon  this  territory.  For  a  time 
it  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Indians  were  more  peaceable.  But 
colonists  soon  began  to  cross  the  mountains  and  settle  in  the  forbidden 
region,  and  outrages  on  the  border  told  of  the  coming  troubles. 

Besides  the  discontent  of  the  Indians,  other  matters,  quite  as  important, 
hastened  the  adoption  of  a  boundary  line.  The  Indian  trade,  which  had 
promised  such  large  returns  if  pursued  in  the  West,  was  almost  a  failure. 
It  had  decreased  more  rapidly  after  the  occupation  of  Illinois,  because  of 
the  strong  opposition  from  the  French  traders,  who  still  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  tribes  in  that  region.  The  Spaniards  had  also  commenced  to 
seek  favor  with  the  western  tribes,  and  drawn  away  much  profitable  trade. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  observed  by  the  wealthy  trading  companies  of 
the  East  with  no  slight  alarm.  How  to  gain  further  western  trade,  and  re- 
tain what  they  already  had,  was  the  absorbing  theme.  Finally  it  was  de- 
cided that  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  English  colony,  the  Indian  business  could  be  made 
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profitable.  Sir  William  Johnson  thought  that  a  regular  civil  government 
could  be  formed  in  that  region,  which  would  revive  declining  trade.  In 
the  spring  of  1764,  Sir  William  had  instructed  his  agent,  George  Crog- 
han,  who  was  then  in  London,  to  prepare  a  memorial*  on  Indian  affairs 
for  the  Lords  of  Trade.  In  this  he  urged  that  the  British  government 
purchase  a  large  tract,  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  that  a  new  colony  should  be  established  there.  Two  very  important 
matters  were  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  purchase.  First,  the  grant  made  to 
the  Ohio  Company  was  still  in  dispute,  and  many  influential  persons  were 
impatient  for  its  settlement.  In  the  second  place,  the  lands  purchased 
by  Governor  Dinwiddie  in  1754,  to  be  distributed  as  bounty  lands,  were 
unapportioned,  and  the  soldiers  who  had  enlisted  under  this  inducement 
were  eagerly  pressing  their  claims.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
land  must  be  obtained  from  some  source  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Ohio 
Company  and  the  soldiers.  The  discontent  of  the  Indians,  the  declining 
Indian  trade,  and  the  need  of  land  were  the  more  apparent  causes  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  boundary  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians. 
Aside  from  these,  there  were  causes  at  work  in  the  **  mother  country," 
which,  though  more  concealed,  were  exerting  quite  as  much  influence  over 
the  American  policy.  Parliament  had  commenced  to  view  with  alarm  the 
rapid  interior  growth  of  America.  The  Lords  of  Trade  thought  a  pros- 
perous colony  in  the  interior,  being  quite  remote  from  the  sea  coast,  would 
very  soon  erect  manufactories,  by  their  own  industry  supply  their  wants, 
and  thus  become  independent  of  the  "  mother  country.*'  This  meant 
ruin  to  English  trade  in  America.  Then,  too,  England  wished  to  keep  the 
colonies  near  the  coast,  in  order  that  they  might  be  of  easy  access  to  the 
British  soldiery.  Although  it  may  seem  strange,  England  feared  most  of 
all  to  have  the  colonies  in  peace.  The  prevailing  opinion  was  that  if  a 
peaceful  border  was  maintained  with  the  Indians,  the  colonists  would  not 
be  obliged  to  call  on  British  arms  for  aid  or  defense,  and  that  England's 
children  across  the  sea  would  become  alienated.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
a  boundary  line  was  about  to  be  determined  upon,  England,  on  account  of 
this  fear,  sought  to  make  the  limits  of  colonies  as  narrow  as  possible. 

In  response  to  the  memorial  which  Croghan  had  presented,  the  Lords 
of  Trade  recommended  that  he  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Six  Nations 
respecting  a  "  boundary  line."  Accordingly,  at  a  conference  at  Johnson 
Hall,  in  April  and  May,  1765,  Sir  William  said  that  the  king  wished  to  end 
all  dispute  between  the  Indians  and  his  people  concerning  lands,  and  that 
a  boundary  between  them — which  no  white  man  should  ever  invade — was 

*  Sec  Docuitscnts  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  vii.,  p.  602. 
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the  surest  way  to  end  all  cause  for  such  disputes.  After  consultation  among 
themselves,  the  Onondaga  speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  red  men,  said  they  would 
agree  to  a  boundary  running  from  Fort  Edward  along  the  Mohawk  Castle, 
and  from  there  along  the  Great  Mountains  to  Harris  Ferry  *  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, remarSng  at  the  same  time,  that  "  if  the  English  would  be  more 
honest,  we  should  be  more  generous."  Such  a  line  as  they  had  proposed. 
Sir  William  explained  to  them,  would  be  ridiculous,  since  England  already 
possessed  considerable  land  west  of  it.  After  this  the  Indians  went  into 
consultation,  and  on  the  sixth  of  May,  assembled  and  reported  a  more 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  line.  They  said  it  should  follow  the  water- 
courses, beginning  at  Owegy,  f  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
thence  down  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  Shamoken  J  (or  Fort  Augusta), 
and  running  up  the  West  Branch,  and  from  there  to  Kittanning  or  Adigo, 
on  the  Ohio;  then  the  line  was  to  continue  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Cherokee  River,  §  and  up  the  same  to  its  head.  This  line  they  could  not 
close  to  eastward  at  that  time,  they  said,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribes  living  about  the  Susquehanna,  but  they  hoped  to  continue  it  from 
Owegy  up  the  river  to  Cherry  Valley  Lake,  and  thence  to  German  Flats. 
At  this.  Sir  William  Johnson,  not  being  empowered  to  take  any  decisive 
action  in  regard  to  the  matter,  only  made  treaties  of  peace  with  the 
several  tribes  represented ;  after  which  he  dismissed  the  congress.  As 
they  were  departing,  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  attend  the  grand 
meeting  for  settling  the  boundary  line,  when  it  should  be  called.  They 
also  promised  to  abide  by  what  they  had  said. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  spirit  of  independence,  like  the  giant 
Enceladus,  whom  fable  has  told  was  buried  beneath  Mount  ^Etna,  sweat- 
ing under  the  burden  which  oppressed  it,  commenced  to  stir  itself.  The 
feeling  of  discontent  at  English  oppression  was  wide  spread  throughout 
the  colonies.  The  attention  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  was  so  occupied  in  attempting  to  quiet  these  rebellious  feelings  and 
outbreaks,  that  the  subject  of  "  the  boundary  line  "  was  dropped  for  some 
time.  Sir  William,  however,  called  attention  to  it  in  nearly  every  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade ;  yet  it  was  not  until  December, 
1767,  that  they  wrote  to  Shelburne,  then  in  charge  of  colonial  affairs, 
urging  the  expediency  of  establishing  at  once  the  long  agitated  boundary. 
They  deemed  it  advisable,  however,  to  extend  the  line  no  farther  down 
the  Ohio  than  the  mouth  of  the  Conohway  River.  In  modern  geography 
this  river  is  known  as  the  Great  Kanawha.     By  terminating  at  this  river,  it 

•  Now  Hanisburg,  Pa.  f  Owcgo. 

I  This  place  is  now  Sanbary,  Pa.  §  The  Indian  name  of  the  present  Tennessee  River. 
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would  meet  the  line  agreed  upon  by  the  governors  of  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  behalf  of  their  colonies  and  the  Cherokees, 
in  1765,  as  a  boundary  between  their  lands.  That  line  extended  from  the 
Conohway  River  to  the  southern  part  of  Florida,  and  from  there  followed, 
at  a  few  miles  to  inland,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  terminated  ft  Mobile  Bay.  If 
this  had  been  done  at  the  Treaty  of  1768,  an  unbroken  boundary  would 
have  been  established. 

In  1767,  the  management  of  the  colonies  was  taken  from  Shelburne 
and  given  to  Hillsborough,  whose  early  duty  was  to  communicate  '*  His 
Majesty's"  command  concerning  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  **  boun- 
dary line  *'  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  In  accordance  with  this  com- 
mand, Guy  Johnson,  Sir  William's  deputy,  sent  belts  among  the  Con- 
federacy, calling  them  to  a  congress  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  September ; 
it  was  then  in  the  spring  of  1768.  The  time  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  boundary.  The  French  and  Spaniards  had 
sent  belts  among  the  Confederacy,  summoning  a  congress  at  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  also  urging  the  Indians  to  a  general  uprising  against  the  English. 
The  Indians,  already  much  incensed  at  the  long  delay  in  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary,  became  uneasy  and  undecided.  They  were  surrounded  by 
conflicting  influences — had  trusted  the  English,  and  been  defrauded,  had 
turned  to  the  crafty  Frenchman  and  the  smooth-tongued  Spaniard,  and 
been  in  turn  deceived  and  cheated — and  they  looked  forward  to  the  im- 
portant gathering  at  Fort  Stanwix  with  but  little  hope  or  anticipation. 

Sir  William  had  been  commanded  by  Hillsborough  *  to  extend  an 
unbroken  line  of  Indian  frontier  from  Georgia  to  Canada,  as  an  impassable 
barrier  to  immigration.  In  this  command  is  seen  the  spirit  which  wished 
to  keep  the  colonies  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  British  soldiery.  But 
both  the  command  and  the  wish  were  disobeyed.  Stuart  had  been  ap- 
pointed agent  to  settle  the  western  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  in  October 
he  met  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  at  Hard  Labor,  in  western  South 
Carolina.  At  that  council  they  established  as  a  boundary  a  straight  line 
running  north  from  Chiswell's  mine,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Great 
Kanawha,  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Ohio.  This  line  was  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  Stuart  had  received.  But  Virginia  was  looking  with 
eager  eyes  toward  the  valleys  beyond  the  mountains,  and  in  order  to 
defeat  the  treaty  at  Hard  Labor,  she  sent  Thomas  Walker  as  her  com- 
missioner to  the  congress  at  Fort  Stanwix.  On  the  19th  of  September, 
Sir  William,  accompanied  by  Governor  Wm.  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey, 
reached  Fort  Stanwix.     He  found  the  commissioners  from  Virginia  await- 

*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  page  126. 
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ing  him,  and  the  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey*  soon 
arrived.  The  Indians  came  not  with  their  usual  promptness,  but  slowly 
and  in  small  bands.  By  the  first  of  October,  only  eight  hundred  and 
five  had  arrived,  making  scarcely  one-third  of  the  number  desired  to  be 
present.  While  waiting  the  coming  of  the  others  the  twenty  batteaux  of 
flour  and  provisions,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  fort  from  Albany,  were 
fast  disappearing.  Other  belts  were  sent  among  the  lagging  Indians.  On 
the  24th  of  October,  nearly  three  thousand  had  arrived,  and  the  congress 
was  opened  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

Besides  the  Six  Nations,  the  Shawnees  and  the  Delawares  were  repre- 
sented. After  all  had  been  seated,  Sir  William  reviewed  the  commissions 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  colonies.  The  first  few  days  were  spent  in  con- 
doling with  the  Indians  and  lighting  anew  their  council  fires.  The  scene 
at  Fort  Stanwix  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  must  have  been  picturesque  and 
interesting.  Words  of  welcome  were  spoken  which  were  best  suited  to  the 
character  of  "  the  sons  of  the  forest,"  to  whom  everything  in  nature  carried 
an  idea,  and  whose  language  was  almost  entirely  figurative.  Their  sorrows^ 
were  indicated  by  tears ;  their  joys  and  hopes  by  sunshine ;  their  comfort  and 
peace  by  the  council  fire.  After  welcoming  them,  Sir  William  said  :f  "  I  do 
now,  agreeable  to  the  ancient  custom  established  by  our  fathers,  proceed  to 
the  ceremony  of  condolence  usual  on  these  occasions,  and,  first,  with  this 
string  of  wampun  I  do,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty  and  all  his  subjects,  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  which  you  are  constantly  shedding  for  your 
late  deceased  chiefs,  and  I  clear  your  sight  that  so  you  may  look  cheerfully  at 
your  brethren,  who  are  come  from  several  of  the  provinces  to  attend  this 
general  congress,  ordered  by  His  Majesty  to  be  held  by  me,  in  order  to 
settle  some  necessary  points  between  him  and  you.  With  this  string  I  clear 
the  passage  to  your  hearts,  that  you  may  speak  cheerfully  and  candidly  on 
the  several  subjects  which,  during  this  congress,  will  be  treated  of,  as  well 
as  to  remove  all  sorrow  and  uneasiness  from  you."  On  saying  this  he  gave 
two  belts.  And  so  Sir  William  continued  and  gave  several  belts,  with 
which  he  rekindled  their  council  fires  and  dispelled  the  darkness  about  them. 
This  occupied  the  first  day  of  the  congress.  The  warriors  gave  the  accus- 
tomed "  Yo-ha  '*  at  the  proper  places.  On  the  following  day  Canaghquieson, 
chief  of  the  Oneidas,  answered  the  ceremony  of  condolence  in  these  words : 
"  Brother, — We  congratulate  you,  the  governor,  and  the  rest  of  the  gen- 

*  Richard  Peters  and  James  Tilghman  were  the  commissioners  from  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Chief  Justice  Smith  represented  New  Jersey — Geo.  Croghan,  Daniel  Glaus  and  Guy 
Johnson,  and  several  other  gentlemen  from  the  colonies. 

f  Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  viii.,  page  114. 
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tlemen  on  your  safe  arrival  at  this  pldce,  where  we  are  heartily  glad  to 
meet  you."  Then,  after  repeating  what  Sir  William  had  said  in  presenting 
the  three  strings  of  wampum  the  day  before,  he  said  they  did,  on  their  part, 
wipe  away  the  tears  which  their  brothers,  the  English,  were  shedding  for 
their  losses,  as  they  would  also  wipe  away  the  blood  of  their  friends  from 
their  seats,  cleansing  their  hearts  that  they  might  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
important  affairs  which  were  to  be  transacted.  After  giving  Sir  William 
three  belts  of  wampum,  he  said  :  **  Brother,  we  are  much  concerned  at  the 
losses  you  have  met  with  since  our  last  congress,  and  we  sincerely  condole 
with  you  upon  the  occasion  for  them  all."  He  then  gave  a  belt  of  nine 
rows  of  beads,  and  continued  :  **  Brother,  we  thank  you  for  rekindling  our 
several  council  fires,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  proceed  to  business  as  for- 
merly, and  we  shall  endeavor  to  render  our  meeting  useful  to  the  public." 
He  then  gave  another  belt. 

So  the  ceremony  of  answering  the  condolence  was  continued,  the  chief 
thanking  them  for  the  observance  of  their  ancient  custom,  rekindling  their 
council  fires,  and  giving  them  the  torch  by  which  they  might  travel  by  night. 
As  another  preliminary  to  the  business  of  the  congress,  the  chiefs  were 
given  presents,  trinkets  and  showy  trappings.  In  this  manner  Sir  William 
adroitly  worked  his  way  into  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  26th  Sir  William  laid  the  subject  of  the  "  boundary  line  "  before 
them.  From  that  day  until  the  5th  of  November  the  congress  was  con- 
vened and  adjourned  on  each  day ;  the  Indians  held  councils  among  them- 
selves daily  concerning  the  matter.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
extending  the  "line"  from  the  Delaware  River;  the  Indians  desired  that 
it  should  run  from  that  river  to  Lake  George,  as  they  had  proposed  at  the 
conference  at  Johnson  Hall  in  1765.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  was  that 
the  Indians  wished  to  keep  the  carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  River 
and  Wodd  Creek.  The  carrying  place  was  the  only  barrier  to  navigation 
between  the  Mohawk  and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  seems  that  the  Indians, 
grasping  this  fact,  thought  that  by  keeping  this  they  might  become  trans- 
porters for  the  traders.  Sir  William  saw  at  once  the  danger  which  would 
arise  in  such  a  case.  It  was  extremely  probable  that  it  would  lead  to  con- 
tinual trouble  and  variance  between  the  traders  and  the  Indians.  So  he 
determined  that  the  line  should  extend  to,  or  very  near,  Lake  Ontario. 
After  considerable  parley  the  Indians  consented  to  give  up  the  carrying 
place,  and  that  the  '*  line  "  should  have  its  northern  termination  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Canada  and  Wood  Creeks.  By  Saturday,  the  5th  of  November, 
everything  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day  all 
assembled  about  the  fort,  and  a  chief  for  each  nation  signed  the  deed  de- 
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termining  the  "  boundary  line  '*  and  conveying  the  land  to  the  English. 
The  chiefs  used  a  symbol  of  their  nation  as  their  signatures  individually. 

The  deed  conveyed  to  the  English  all  lands  east  of  a  line  commenc- 
ing at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Cherokee  rivers,  and  following 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers  to  Kittanning.  From  Kittanning  it  went 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  along  the 
Burnett  Hills  to  the  east  branch  of  the  same  river.  It  then  followed  the 
east  branch  as  far  as  Owegy.  From  thence  it  went  to  the  Delaware,  fol- 
lowing it  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  the  "  line  "  went  across  the  country 
to  the  confluence  of  Tianaderah  Creek  and  the  Susquehanna  ;  it  then  fol- 
lowed the  Tianaderah  to  the  head  of  its  westerly  branch ;  a  straight  line 
from  that  point  to  the  confluence  of  Wood  and  Canada  creeks  completed 
the  boundary. 

After  signing  the  deed,  the  chiefs  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
distributing  the  money  and  goods  which  they  received  from  the  sale, 
jf  10,000  was  the  price  the  English  paid  for  the  vast  tract  of  land  and  all 
the  privileges  which  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  brought  them.  Thus 
closed  the  last  and  greatest  treaty  between  England  and  the  Six  Nations. 
It  was  by  the  "  line  "  then  adopted  that  England  acquired  the  right  to  say 
to  the  colonies,  **  so  far  and  no  farther ;  **  by  this  did  she  gain  the  right  to 
settle  lands  in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  England  rec- 
ognized and  the  Indians  asserted  their  rights  in  that  clause  of  the  deed 
which  affirmed  that  the  Six  Nations  were  the  "  true  and  absolute  proprie- 
tors of  the  lands  in  question."  Sunday,  November  6,  the  Indians  commenced 
to  leave  the  fort  and  Sir  William  returned  to  Johnson  Hall.  Very  soon 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  the  fort,  and  it  stood  desolate  and  for- 
saken amid  the  leafless  trees  of  a  November  landscape,  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  race  which  had  so  recently  bartered  away  their  birthright,  and  of  the 
fast  fading  glory  of  a  once  proud  and  powerful  people. 

While  the  Indians  were  assuming  a  more  peaceful  attitude,  after  the 
consummation  of  this  treaty,  the  colonies  were  growing  more  restive  under 
the  British  oppression.  The  clouds  of  war  grew  thicker  and  blacker  until 
the  storm  burst.  It  is  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  that  event  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  is  seen.  It  averted  a  general  Indian 
war,  which  might  have  prevented  the  Revolution ;  for  the  union  which 
would  have  taken  place  between  England  and  the  colonies,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  war,  might  have  bridged  the  gulf  between  the  **  mother  country  '* 
and  her  colonies.  This  treaty  was  the  means  of  keeping  the  Six  Nations 
neutral  during  the  first  part  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  when  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle,  the  Oneidas  remained  true  to  the  colonies. 
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After  the  Revolution,  both  the  treaty  and  the  "  boundary  line  "  were  still 
considered  binding ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence  extended  only  to  the 
line  of  1768.  The  lands  west  of  it  still  belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  when 
the  colonies,  or  rather  the  States,  extended  their  borders,  they  professed, 
at  least,  to  purchase  the  lands  they  occupied.     It  was  in  connection  with 


these  purchases  that  the  line  ceased  to  be  a  "  boundary  line,"  and  became 
known  as  the  "property  line ;  "  for  in  all  conveyances  of  land  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians,  this  line  was  the  standard  of  measurement ;  and 
years  later  it  was  used  in  the  same  manner  in  all  real  estate  transactions, 
along  its  extent,  among  the  settlers  themselves.  That  part  of  the  "  line" 
in  Nev/  York,  which  extends  from  the  Unadilla  to  Wood  Creek,  has  been 
especially  well  preserved  in  history  ;  the  patent  of  Coxeborough,  which 
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was  granted  soon  after  its  adoption,  was  bounded  by  it  on  the  west.  At  a 
council  of  the  entire  confederacy  at  Fort  Stanwix,  October  15,  1784,  a 
treaty  was  made  by  which  a  special  reservation  was  made  to  the  **  Six 
Nations,**  the  **  unfriendly  Mohawks  excepted ;  **  and  a  boundary  was 
established  between  the  Oneidas  and  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  the 
••property  line  of  1768.*'  In  Oneida  County  the  presence  of  the  "  line  **  is 
noticeable,  even  at  the  present  day,  by  the  fences  and  highways,  which 
run  either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Yet  even  more  abiding  monuments  to  this  famous  line  remain.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1794,  Baron  Steuben,  in  the  presence  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Kirkland,  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Shanondo,  Chief  of  the  Oneidas, 
and  others,  laid  the  first  corner-stone  of  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy.  This 
academy,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Hamilton  College,  was  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  *'  line."  The  design  of  its  founder,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  was  that  both  the  Indian  and  white  man  should  receive 
an  education  there.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1885,  the  class  of  '87  of  Hamil- 
ton College  dedicated  a  monument  marking  the  spot  where  this  "  line  *' 
crosses  College  Hill.  To  the  thoughtful  observer,  the  "line,"  the  monu- 
ment, and  the  college  crowning  the  distant  hills  are  mile-stones  in  the  path 
of  progress  and  civilization. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1768,  the  **  line  "  was  to  be  unchangeable, 
but  history  shows  how  this  purpose  was  defeated.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  restrain  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  The  principles  which 
crossed  in  the  Mayflower  were  destined  to  grow  and  send  their  influence 
throughout  the  world.  And  they  did  grow  ;  civilization  followed  the  "  star 
of  empire,"  and  pushed  before  it  all  boundaries  of  race  or  color.  Before 
its  westward  march  all  boundaries  retreated,  until,  passing  beyond  the 
"Golden  Gate,"  they  were  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  "  peaceful  ocean.'* 
Centuries  ago  Balboa,  stood  knee  deep  in  the  Pacific,  and  claimed  America 
for  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  Liberty  was  seeking  a  home  and  "  the  hand  of 
destiny  *'  guided  the  fair  goddess  across  the  blue  Atlantic  to  Columbia, 
"  the  land  of  the  free." 
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A  STUDY   IN   BY-GONE   POLITICS 

In  no  department  of  letters  is  the  ideal  of  the  critic  more  exacting  than 
in  history.  He  would  have  it  the  union  of  science  and  art.  He  would 
combine  the  patient  precision  of  the  antiquary  with  judicial  penetration  and 
dramatic  skill  He  would  have  the  truth,  and  yet  have  it  clothed  with  the 
charm  of  fiction — the  accuracy  of  the  photograph  with  the  colors  of  a  pic- 
ture in  oil.  Artists  sketch  and  paint,  dry-as-dusts  chronicle  and  compile, 
philosophers  preach  and  bore,  but  the  style,  the  fact  and  the  philosophy 
rarely  combine — the  qualities  are  too  difficult  and  too  diverse.  Neverthe- 
less, criticism  has  not  been  futile.  Under  its  persistent  teaching,  the  first 
fundamental  has  been  slowly  instilled.  The  muse  of  history  has  gradually 
assumed  the  scientific  temper,  without  which  art  is  only  romance. 

In  this  view  the  past,  like  the  present,  is  an  intricate  maze.  No  longer 
content  to  survey  but  the  peaks,  we  would  see  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the 
past,  where  the  myriads  toiled  and  moiled  at  the  foundations  of  the  state. 
To  comprehend  the  chief  events,  we  would  trace  the  combined  and  devious 
influences  from  which  they  emerged — a  means  peculiarly  needful  to  eluci- 
date our  own  political  annals.  For  in  no  other  land  have  public  events 
more  manifold  sources,  and  affairs  of  state  more  remote  and  complex 
causes.     Such  is  the  hybrid  fruit  of  politics  and  popular  government. 

In  the  days  of  ambitious  youth,  few  words  have  more  dignified  and 
stimulating  associations  than  "  statesmanship."  And  government,  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  the  race  so  largely  depends,  may  justly  induce  a 
greater  deference  than  is  due  to  other  intellectual  activities  which  rest 
upon  canons  of  art  instead  of  human  hearts  and  shoulders.  It  is  this 
gravity  of  reality  that  dignifies  statesmanship.  Yet,  in  looking  back  upon 
the  past  through  the  medium  of  classic  annals,  generous-minded  youth,  un- 
versed in  the  motives  and  methods  of  action  in  the  field  of  politics  and 
government,  is  not  likely  to  discern  the  multifarious  and  seemingly  trivial 
undercurrents  of  events  which  inaugurate  historical  epochs  and  give  to 
nations  their  character.  Nor  does  the  discernment  of  the  elements  of  his- 
tory now  transacting  itself  about  us  obtain  in  much  greater  degree  among 
the  masses  through  whose  agency  that  history  is  being  created. 

The  people,  although  supreme,  are  a  most  ductile  and  tractable  sovereign. 
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Within  certain  extremes  of  endurance  they  are  easily  satisfied,  eanly  molli- 
fied. Their  political  affiliations  are  fixed  by  their  principles.  Those 
principles  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired,  reasoned  or  absorbed,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  steadfast  and  controlling.  Not  seeking  political  influence  or 
preferment,  the  average  citizen  is  seldom  moved  by  other  considerations ; 
and  while  he  is  reasonably  proud  of  his  powers  and  privileges,  he  is  com- 
monly content  with  that  exercise  of  them  which  begins  and  ends  with  cast- 
ing the  party  vote.  The  large  and  stable  element  thus  composed  forms 
the  reliable  basis  of  the  two  chief  phases  of  political  action — the  strife 
among  politicians  to  control  the  convention,  and  the  effort  of  party  to  gain 
the  floating  vote  when  it  holds  the  balance  of  power.  And  here  is  the 
sub-soil  of  history. 

Thus  the  dignity  of  the  state  and  the  statesman,  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  and  the  citizen  who  judge  from  consequences  rather  than  causes, 
changes  in  some  degree  to  a  different  sentiment  when  they  come  to  per- 
ceive the  composition  of  events  and  the  mechanism  of  public  prominence. 
To  such  the  first  interior  view  of  politics  is  neither  elevating  nor  inspiring. 
They  find  the  Constitution  the  fruit  of  a  deal ;  in  the  annexation  of  Texas 
another  motive  than  the  grandeur  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  a 
theatre  of  personal  ambitions.  They  find  the  great  men  of  their  concep- 
tion given  to  their  pettinesses  and  subservience  to  empty  clamor ;  find 
that  instead  of  being  held  in  power  and  position  by  their  superior  talents 
alone,  they  were  equally  dependent  upon  their  intrigues  and  manipulations. 
They  find  that  in  politics  interests  are  monarch,  motor  and  monitor,  and 
that  duplicity  and  machination  are  there  reduced  to  a  science.  But  with 
a  more  mature  and  practical  understanding  of  the  situation,  their  notions 
grow  less  splenetic.  They  see  that  the  pursuit  of  one's  interests  may  be 
consistent  with  high  motives  and  pure  character  ;  that  while  politics  afford 
scope  and  opportunity  for  much  that  is  unworthy,  they  do  not  justify  a 
wholesale  reprehension,  and  are  to  be  judged  rather  as  a  system  by  itself 
with  its  own  peculiar  needs  and  conditions. 

And  this  is  the  proper  view.  Politics  are  indigenous  to  American  soil, 
and  are  the  most  potent  trait  of  the  American  character.  And  if  the  mass 
of  our  citizens  neither  practice  nor  comprehend  political  politics,  so  to  speak, 
it  is  not  because  they  lack  the  talent.  Few  men  among  us  but  have  an  axe 
to  grind  ;  and  the  methods  of  the  merchant  to  increase  his  trade,  of  the 
newspaper  its  circulation,  and  of  the  capitalist  his  property,  evince  a  quality 
closely  cognate  with  that  possessed  by  the  ward  politician. 

Justly  considered,  therefore,  the  successful  politician  is  no  mean  char- 
acter.    His  possibilities,  both  of  honor  to  himself  and  service  to  his  country. 
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are  unbounded.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  he  encounters  are 
fully  commensurate.  Unalterable  conditions  may,  as  too  often  they  do, 
uplift  nonentities  into  political  power ;  personified  accidents  are  no  strangers 
to  American  history.  He  is  hedged  about  with  rival  ambitions  and  rival 
forces.  His  career  is  a  continuous  warfare  for  self-preservation,  in  which 
no  power  of  intellect  or  person  is  unuseful — breadth  of  information  ;  depth 
of  insight ;  impressiveness  of  mien ;  eloquence  of  voice ;  reserve  where 
reserve  is  needful;  prudence  ever;  absolute  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  human  motives ;  the  reflection  of  a  philosopher ;  the  sagacious  and 
masterful  alertness  of  a  commander  in  the  field — and  he  of  all  men  may 
combine  the  deepest  thought  with  the  greatest  power  of  action. 

History  presents  a  few  examples  of  that  exalted  standard,  frequent 
approaches  to  it,  innumerable  gradations  below  it.  And  be  it  known  that 
many  a  political  contemporary,  be-damned  of  party  minions  and  a  carping 
press,  possesses  hints  of  these  qualities  which  are  best  recognized  by  their 
immediate  rivals.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  such  an  arena,  where  the  prizes 
are  so  lofty  and  the  requirements  so  great,  the  frailty  of  human  nature 
should  be  so  often  revealed. 

Such,  in  its  true  light,  is  the  field  of  American  politics.  It  has  developed 
great  men,  and  brought  into  transient  note  numberless  small  ones ;  be- 
trayed the  fla\vs  of  strong  men,  and  displayed  single  high  qualities  in  men 
otherwise  ordinary.  But  it  presents  another  phase,  if  not  so  imposing, 
quite  as  interesting  as  those  phases  illustrated  by  such  characters  as 
Franklin,  Hamilton  and  Webster,  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Grant.  The 
greater  the  telescope  that  turns  its  gaze  on  the  outmost  stars,  the  deeper 
its  foundations  in  the  soil  and  rock  below.  The  greater  the  statesman 
whose  far-seeing  eye  bears  ever  upon  the  future,  the  deeper  the  basis  of 
his  power  among  his  local  constituents.  He  marks  out  paths  of  national 
policy,  and  thrills  the  Senate  and  the  country  with  their  exposition  ;  but 
if  he  would  retain  his  elevated  post  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  must  needs 
have  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  politics  of  a  re-election.  This  may  seem  to 
mar  the  dignity  of  his  career,  but  it  correspondingly  enhances  its  diffi- 
culties. And  it  is  chiefly  this  need  which  has  called  into  service  that  class 
of  acute  and  talented  minds  which  have  given  to  our  politics  their  char- 
acteristic complexion.  They  have  been  astute,  able  and  eloquent — abler 
in  single  traits  than  those  to  whose  fortunes  they  were  attached,  although 
but  little  known  beyond  their  State  in  the  sphere  of  national  politics. 
Such  a  man  was  John  Van  Buren,  and  a  brief  study  of  his  career  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  some  rapidly  fading  traditions,  and  of  presenting 
what  may  be  termed  an  elementary  view  of  the  history  of  his  times. 
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He  who  would  understand  the  complexities  and  convolutions  of  poli- 
tics should  turn  his  attention  to  the  history  of  New  York  State.  Virginia 
may  have  furnished  more  Presidents,  South  Carolina  more  disturbance, 
Massachusetts  more  genius ;  but  for  political  influence,  political  embroil- 
ment, and  the  number  of  men  potently  prominent  in  national  history.  New 
York  stands  alone.  She  has  been  a  law  unto  herself,  and  a  dictator  to  the 
Union.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  party  creeds  have  found  their  first 
foothold,  and  that  political  principles  as  variegated  as  the  fashions  of  Paris 
have  been  duly  furnished  forth.  Federalism,  democratism,  whigism,  anti- 
masonism,  libertyism,  free-soilism,  know-nothingism,  all  found  in  New 
York  a  salubrious  air.  On  her  affluent  soil  exotic  germs  soon  became 
domesticated  plants ;  and  in  the  era  of  personal  politics  no  creed  and  no 
principles  were  too  absurd  to  be  long  without  an  interest  to  serve.  The 
maker  of  parties,  platforms  and  Presidents  she  still  remains,  as  may  be 
significantly  seen  in  the  most  familiar  axiom  of  existing  party  policy : 
"  As  goes  New  York,  so  goes  the  Union." 

It  is  a  super-scientific  tendency  of  the  time — the  excessive  outgrowth 
of  a  sound  idea — to  find  great  principles  matured  at  their  conception,  their 
final  supremacy  clearly  foreseen  by  their  earliest  teachers,  and  the  long 
series  of  events  they  underlie  humanly  or  divinely  designed.  But  human 
wisdom  is  as  much  the  creature  of  circumstance  as  it  is  of  inspiration  ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Hamilton,  for  instance,  may  attribute  to  his  master  mind 
a  greater  degree  of  foresight  than  is  justly  due..  Viewing  the  cardinal  ele- 
ments of  the  national  polity  as  they  are  now  defined,  we  are  apt  to  ignore 
in  our  search  for  symmetrical  development  the  slight  turns  in  the  scales  of 
events  that  might  often  have  culminated  in  widely  divergent  results — so 
long  were  the  conditions  so  plastic.  Thus  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  to  the  reconstruction,  is 
not  a  regular  and  uncheckered  growth  of  the  federal  idea.  No  small  part 
of  the  road  to  present  nationality  was  through  a  most  incoherent  and  dis- 
tracting jumble  of  politics  and  personal  ambitions.  A  senator  once  promi- 
nent in  public  life  was  wont  to  say  that  he  missed  the  fame  of  the  states- 
man by  just  a  hair.  He  was  forced  into  retirement  by  the  legislature  of 
his  State  for  the  lack  of  a  single  vote,  which  would  have  been  thrown  for 
him  but  for  a  remark  made  years  before  in  reference  to  the  precision  with 
which  that  member  parted  his  locks  in  the  middle.  Under  scarcely  less 
trivial  circumstances  has  many  an  individual  power  high  in  its  destiny,  and 
many  a  factional  division  vast  in  its  consequences,  been  created.  Jackson 
and  Jefferson  are  looked  upon  as  the  prime  exponents  of  the  democratic 
theory ;  yet  none  of  the  public  characters  who  have  left  their  impress  upon 
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party  principles  have  owed  more  to  claptrap  and  trivialities,  have  been 
more  demagogical  and  inconsistent,  and  despite  their  political  creed  more 
arbitrary  in  personal  power  or  greater  exemplars  of  governmental  centrality. 
And  perhaps  no  instance  better  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  personal 
jealousies  and  the  subordinacy  of  political  principles,  during  what  may  be 
termed  the  middle  age  of  American  politics,  than  the  squabble  that  dis- 
rupted Jackson's  first  cabinet,  and  sent  Van  Buren  on  his  ill-starred  mission 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  was  this  mission  that  brought  into  more 
general  notice  his  son  and  our  subject — John. 

At  this  time  the  career  of  Martin  Van  Buren  had  proved  him  a  poli- 
tician of  the  first  degree.  He  was  born  in  1782,  at  Kinderhook,  in  the 
midst  of  New  York  Dutchdom,  and  with  a  parentage  on  both  sides  of 
good  Dutch  folk.  He  was  an  uncommonly  bright  boy  and  a  born  poli- 
tician, doubtless  receiving  his  first  practical  lessons  in  politics  and  human 
nature  in  the  bar-room  of  his  father's  tavern.  He  began  to  read  law  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  pettifogging  the  meanwhile  with  assiduity  and  suc- 
cess— an  experience  admirably  adapted  to  develop  his  prudence  and 
tactical  skill.  He  attended  convention  at  eighteen,  and  spent  the  last 
year  of  his  legal  preparation  at  Albany  with  William  P.  Van  Ness,  one  of 
the  best  known  members  of  the  State  bar,  and  the  frequent  associate  of 
Aaron  Burr.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1803,  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  returned  to  his  native  town  to  begin,  or  rather  to  renew,  his  opera- 
tions. And  so  well  haid  he  succeeded,  both  as  lawyer  and  local  leader  in 
politics,  that  in  1808  he  was  appointed  surrogate  of  his  county,  and 
removed  to  Hudson  the  following  year.  Here  his  legal  reputation  and 
political  power  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1812  he  was  made  attorney- 
general  of  the  State.  Soon  after  this  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate, 
and  in  18 16,  holding  both  offices,  he  removed  to  Albany.  In  consequence 
of  the  **  Bucktail "  opposition  to  Clinton,  he  was  removed  from  the  office 
of  attorney-general  in  1819;  but  in  1821,  his  faction  being  uppermost,  he 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where 
he  remained  until  1828,  when,  at  the  behest  of  the  Albany  Regency,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  his  State,  and  resigned  his  senatorial  seat.  This 
office  he  in  turn  resigned  in  1829  to  accept  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  history  of  New  York  State,  over  which  this  period  of  Van  Buren's 
career  extends,  is  full  of  instructive  interest,  presenting  in  epitome  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  national  politics  of  the  time.  And  while  it 
must  not  further  detain  us,  it  may  be  observed  how  fittingly  was  its  furious 
and  factional  wrangling  adapted  to  develop  and  display  Van  Buren's  pecul- 
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iar  genius.  He  was  not  a  great  man,  and  had  thus  far  contributed  little 
to  the  record  whose  narration  comprises  the  common  histories  of  his  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime  New  York  had  exerted  a  powerful 
sway  in  national  affairs,  and  he  was  a  prime  factor  in  his  State.  He  pos- 
sessed deep  prudence  and  much  serviceable  learning.  In  speech  he  was 
easy  and  agreeable,  in  manner  suave  and  prepossessing,  in  methods  saga- 
cious and  ambi-dextrous.  He  understood  the  art  of  leading  by  seeming 
to  follow,  and  knew  the  danger  of  too  fixed  and  pronounced  opinions. 
Altogether,  perhaps,  he  was  the  most  finished  and  wholesome  type  of  the 
mere  politician  the  country  had  produced.  Thus,  as  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Democracy,  he  entered  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet ;  "  and  here, 
with  the  facile  deftness  of  his  genius,  he  secured  from  Jackson  the  promise 
of  the  presidential  succession,  and  straightway  began  his  effort  to  stifle  the 
similar  aspirations  of  Calhoun. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  our  purpose  to  review  the  dissensions  of  this 
cabinet,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  Peggy  O'Niel  played  a  greater  part  than 
did  Democratic  principles.  But  the  astute  Van  Buren,  taking  advantage 
of  Jackson's  spleen  and  pugnacity,  wedded  him  unalterably  to  the  presi- 
dential scheme.  The  quarrel  soon  made  a  renovation  of  the  cabinet 
needful,  and  thereupon,  in  pursuance  of  the  concerted  plan,  the  Jacksonians 
were  to  resign,  that  the  others  might  profit  by  the  example.  Accordingly, 
in  April,  1831,  Van  Buren  led  the  way,  and  was  at  once  appointed  minister 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  on  the  following  September,  accompanied  by 
John  Van  Buren  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  John  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year. 

Whoever  attempts  to  afford  an  interior  or  personal  glimpse  of  our  most 
interesting  political  period  finds  his  greatest  obstacle  in  the  dearth  of  that 
invaluable  class  of  writings  coming  under  the  head  of  Memoirs.  History 
is  but  aggregate  biography ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  books  of  that  description 
that  we  are  able  to  secure  concrete  information  of  the  men  who  make 
history.  To  know  how  such  dined  and  wined,  how  they  figured  and  con- 
versed, what  was  the  minutely  woven  web  of  their  relations  with  the  striv- 
ing  world  at  their  elbows,  is  to  discover  the  molecules  of  national  life. 
Thus  general  history,  even  at  its  best,  is  very  like  a  painting  by  Turner — 
reflecting  much  less  than  it  represents.  And  this  defect,  inherent  in  general 
history,  exists  also  in  no  small  degree  in  American  biography,  because  of 
the  lack  of  such  molecular  material.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  people,  as  yet  scarcely  able  to  boast  a  national  literature,  should 
have  produced  much  in  the  way  of  memoirs— the  fruit  of  a  widely  diffused 
literary  temperament,  which  only  results  from  the  long  existence  of  a  re- 
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fined  and  leisured  class.  And  doubtless  those  histories,  for  the  most  part 
profitless,  which  have  already  been  written  by  those  in  the  current  of 
events,  forerun  an  order  of  memoirs  similar  to  that  of  which  England  and 
France  have  been  so  admirably  prolific,  and  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
portrayal  of  the  past  to  the  life.  Such  recollections  of  John  Van  Buren 
would  throw  a  strong  light  into  the  dim  recesses  of  by-gone  politics,  and 
delight  lovers  of  wit  with  the  sayings  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of 
his  day. 

What  John's  youth  must  have  been  may  be  inferred  to  some  extent 
from  the  character  of  his  surroundings.  He  was  born  February  i8,  i8io, 
while  his  father  was  surrogate  at  Hudson,  and  was,  therefore,  but  six  years 
old  when  the  latter  was  made  attorney-general,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Albany.  From  this  time  his  associations  and  opportunities,  combined 
with  his  uncommon  and  precocious  talents,  made  the  career  of  his  youth 
quite  without  example  in  this  country.  And,  indeed,  if  we  would  seek  a 
parallel,  perhaps  none  better  could  be  found  than  in  the  youth  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  But  a  comparison  between  Lord  Holland  and  Martin  Van 
Buren,  except  in  their  relations  with  their  sons,  would  be  as  unjust  to  the 
latter  as  between  Fox  and  John  Van  Buren  it  would  be  to  the  former, 
though  not  for  the  same  reasons.  Lord  Holland,  as  we  may  see  in 
Trevelyan's  racy  pages,  was  as  much  above  Van  Buren  in  natural  parts  as 
he  was  below  him  in  political  honor.  Van  Buren  may  have  been  a  con- 
summate master  of  the  political  art  and  a  genius  for  political  management, 
but  his  decency  and  his  honor  were  as  spotless  as  his  immaculate  linen,  and 
his  methods  as  precise  and  seemly  as  the  cut  of  his  unwrinkled  broadcloth. 
He  possessed  too  much  discretion  and  too  good  taste  to  be  either  greedy  or 
dishonest.  Holland,  however,  prostituted  his  powers  to  venality,  and  de- 
liberately flung  to  the  winds  a  fine  career  for  the  sake  of  public  plunder. 
His  appetite  outweighed  his  ambition.  He  bought  his  peerage  with  a 
dirty  job  for  George  the  Third,  and  retired  with  the  spoils  of  thepay-oflfice 
and  the  unchallenged  distinction  of  being  the  chief  political  buccaneer  of 
his  time.  But  in  the  teeth  of  national  opprobrium  he  enjoyed  life.  **  He 
looked  upon  the  public  as  a  milch  cow,  which  might  bellow  and  toss  its 
horns  as  much  as  ever  it  pleased,  now  that  he  had  filled  his  pail  and  placed 
the  gate  between  himself  and  the  animal."  A  man  of  genius,  high-living 
and  prodigal  spirits,  he  was  as  lax  and  lavish  in  private  life  as  before  he 
had  been  in  the  means  of  acquiring  his  wealth.  He  delighted  in  his  family, 
and  especially  in  the  gay-temperea  and  talented  Charles.  But  his  love  for 
the  boy  took  a  most  unique  course.  "  Never  was  there  a  more  gracious 
child,  more  rich  in  promise,  more  prone  to  good,  when,  in  the  spring  of 
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1763,  the  devil  entered  the  heart  of  Lord  Holland.  .  .  .  He  could 
think  of  no  better  diversion  than  to  take  Charles  (then  in  his  fourteenth 
year)  from  his  books,  and  convey  him  to  the  Continent  on  a  round  of  idle- 
ness and  dissipation.  At  Spa  his  amusement  was  to  send  his  son  every 
night  to  the  gfaming  table  with  a  pocketful  of  gold :  and  .  .  .  took  not 
a  little  pains  to  contrive  that  the  boy  should  leave  France  a  finished  rake. 
Youth  as  he  was,  and  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  his  parent,  whose  fascinat- 
ing manners  aided  and  disguised  an  uncommon  force  of  will,  and  to  whom 
every  corner  of  the  great  world  was  intimately  known,  he  had  little  choice 
in  this  or  in  any  other  vital  matter.  His  bench  in  Parliament  was  ready 
for  him  (at  the  age  of  nineteen)  and  his  niche  in  society.  Few  have  had 
the  downward  path  made  smoother  before  them,  or  strewn  with  brighter 
flowers  and  more  deadly  berries.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  all 
that  was  most  select  and  least  censorious  in  London.  .  .  .  Like  Byron, 
Fox  had  no  occasion  to  seek  admission  into  what  is  called  the  highest 
circle,  but  was  a  part  of  it  from  the  first.  Instead  of  being  tolerated  by 
fine  gentlemen,  he  was  one  of  themselves — hand  and  glove  with  every 
noble  rake  who  filled  his  pockets  from  the  Exchequer  and  emptied  them  over 
the  hazard  table  :  and  smiled  on  by  all  the  dowagers  and  maids  of  honor,  as 
to  the  state  of  whose  jointures  and  complexions  our  envoy  at  Florence  was 
kept  so  regularly  and  minutely  informed."  It  is,  therefore,  no  marvel  that 
the  loose  living  of  these  early  years,  in  a  period  when  gout  was  a  badge  of 
aristocracy  and  forty-five  old  age,  should  have  sown  the  seeds  that  were  to 
sprout  up  and  choke  his  brilliant  career.  Yet,  though  he  plunged  in  the 
midst  of  such  fashionable  dissoluteness  and  debauchery,  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  offscourings  of  a  peerage  whose  descendants  have  in  our  own  day  sup- 
plied the  salacious  and  sensational  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
he  was  also  put  upon  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  every  public  man,  every 
genius,  and  every  wit  of  note  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  blazed  in 
the  courts  of  the  Continent.  And  if  thus  surrounded  by  the  great,  he 
imbibed  wisdom  beyond  his  years,  it  is  also  possible  that  his  precocious 
brilliance,  like  the  gilded  fly  in  Nana,  was  somewhat  due  to  the  putrescent 
but  phosphorizing  muck-heap  of  English  society.  Vice  was  never  an  enemy 
cf  wit. 

The  dangers  and  advantages  of  John  Van  Buren  were  as  similar  as 
national  and  social  conditions  would  allow.  But  American  upper-crusts, 
as  a  class,  have  never  treated  dissipation  as  a  means  of  social  distinction; 
although  in  the  younger  days  of  John  Van  Buren  the  pseudo-aristocracy 
of  the  North  took  lessons  from  the  more  blue-blooded  oligarchy  of  the 
South,  and  imitated  many  of  its  vices  without  emulating  its  balancing 
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virtues.  He  belonged  by  birth  and  name  to  that  circle  jealous  then  and 
proud  still  of  its  Dutch  descent,  tracing  it  from  the  age  of  the  Princes  of 
Orange  to  the  days  of  the  New  Netherland  patroons.  This,  aided  by  his 
father's  ascending  star,  opened  to  him  the  door  to  all  that  was  ultra  and 
gilt-edged,  as  well  as  to  all  that  was  gifted  and  notable.  And  with  his 
extraordinary  social  talents  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.  From 
his  first  appearance — a  mere  boy  of  six — on  the  scene  at  Albany,  then  the 
focus  of  New  York  politics  and  aristocracy,  he  became  the  pet  of  his 
father's  clan  and  the  prodigy  of  Dutchdom. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  whether  he  profited  to  a  very 
scholarly  degree  by  his  educational  advantages.  Wc  find  him  graduated 
from  Yale  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  a  preparation  at  the  Albany 
Academy,  where  even  then  his  brilliancy  and  promise  were  equaled  by 
his  supply  of  cash.  Deep  scholarship  is  not  acquired  so  soon,  and  especially 
in  his  case,  when  in  his  college  days  he  could  empty  his  bottle  at  dinner  as 
quickly  as  the  next  man,  was  a  crack  at  billiards,  the  center  of  v/it  and 
gayety,  and  the  willing  target  of  beauty.  But  Martin  Van  Buren  under- 
stood the  social  as  well  as  the  mechanical  side  of  politics.  He  knew  the 
political  efficacy  of  the  dinner  table,  to  which  John  was  admitted  from 
youth,  to  spice  the  conclaves  of  the  Regency ;  and  it  was  doubtless  his 
intimate  contact  with  these  rulers  of  New  York  politics  that  supplied  the 
chief  part  of  his  practical  education.  And  this  Albany  Regency,  so-called, 
was  no  pigmy  in  its  day.  It  was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  modern 
ring.  It  illustrated  the  more  decent  side  of  political  bossism,  and,  on  the 
whole,  its  more  vicious  features  were  as  yet  rudimental.  It  came  into 
being  in  1820  as  an  essential  incident  of  the  newly  instituted  convention 
system,  and  maintained  a  substantial  supremacy  until  the  Free  Soil  diver- 
sion of  1848.  the  beginning  of  its  end. 

When  this  organization — if,  indeed,  a  body  that  existed  without 
formalities,  to  which  allegiance  was  known  by  act  instead  of  declaration, 
and  obedience  to  the  leadership  of  superior  ability  or  political  circumstance 
its  only  ritual,  may  be  called  an  organization — became  potentially  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  State,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  at  its  head.  In 
fact,  whether  or  not  he  was  its  inspiration  or  its  Atlas,  its  power  began  and 
waned  with  his.  Its  ramifications  were  subtle  and  widely  dispersed  ;  in 
every  polling  place  it  soon  came  to  have  its  henchmen,  and  in  every  dis- 
trict its  reliable  delegations  to  convention.  With  subalterns  and  subor- 
dinates, in  its  palmy  days,  its  dictation  was  arbitrary  and  unquestioning; 
but  its  rule,  however  absolute  or  exacting,  was  that  which  practiced  eye 
for  fitness  and  ability  and  profoundest  sense  of  policy  and  discretion  never 
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permitted  to  degenerate  into  objectless  and  irrational  tyranny.  It  was 
the  consummate  master  of  all  its  varied  resources  from  presidential 
patronage  down  to  the  collectors  and  lock-tenders  along  the  canals.  Its 
rewards  to  fealty,  if  often  delayed  by  the  neccessities  of  the  general  policy, 
were  nevertheless  as  certain  as  the  penalties  of  disloyalty  ;  and  its  power, 
founded  upon  these  principles  and  adhering  rigidly  to  them  through  good 
and  evil  report,  soon  combined  the  chief  magnates  and  the  most  efficient 
menials  of  the  New  York  State  Democracy. 

Foremost  among  these  so-called  Regents  was  Silas  Wright,  esteemed  a 
great  man  in  his  day.  He  was  solid  and  sensible,  and,  without  show  or 
eloquence,  able  in  debate  with  such  men  as  Webster  and  Clay.  He  was 
prudent  withal,  and  the  obedient  servant  of  the  power  at  home  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation ;  but  time,  a  tolerably  just  arbiter  on 
the  whole,  has  rated  him  rather  less  than  did  his  own  generation.  Then 
there  was  Marcy,  also  in  turn  senator  and  governor,  and  at  all  times  Van 
Buren's  faithful  friend  and  lieutenant.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer  and  an 
acute  politician,  though  less  formidable  in  speech  than  with  his  pen ;  for 
he  possessed  an  uncommonly  good  literary  style,  which  made  him  ^a  master 
of  documentary  politics.  But  his  chief  distinction  in  these  days  is  that 
he  was  first  to  apply  to  political  warfare  the  expressive  phrase,  **  To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils."  Any  enumeration  of  these  leaders  must  also 
include  Edwin  Croswell,  editor  of  the  Argus,  and  in  some  sense  the  Thur- 
low  Weed  of  the  Democratic  party,  although  regarded  by  his  allies  as 
infinitely  more  than  Weed's  intellectual  peer.  He  was  a  strong  writer,  a 
discreet  adviser,  and  the  judicious  manipulator  of  the  State  printing. 
Azariah  Flagg  was  another  of  the  managers,  known  for  his  inflexible 
honesty  as  well  as  for  his  political  sagacity.  Then  came  the  noted  firm 
of  **  Hill,  Cagger  &  Porter,"  partners  both  in  politics  and  in  law. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  ancestral  ring,  or  of  its  more  degenerate 
offspring,  it  is  only  just  to  credit  it  with  having  possessed  more  ability, 
more  sanity,  and  more  decency,  all  things  considered,  than  any  other  po- 
litical clique  this  country  has  ever  seen.  For  a  series  of  years,  long  in 
politics,  it  was  the  strongest  political  force  in  the  Union.  Although  it 
advertised  to  avoid  all  but  State  issues,  its  power  was  deftly  radiated  into 
national  politics  by  virtue  of  keeping  its  leaders  in  national  places.  Until 
its  rule  began  to  be  shaken,  through  the  successful  adoption  of  its  methods 
by  the  opposing  party,  aided  by  changing  conditions,  its  older  heads  stood 
firmly  together,  with  a  feeling  that  was  well-nigh  fraternal  and  consequences 
that  were  often  self-sacrificing.  John  Van  Buren,  the  observer  of  its  in- 
side workings,  and  as  closely  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  characters  of 
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its  different  members  as  with  the  traits  of  his  own  father,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  learn^  what  schools  can  never  teach.  And,  with  his  possibilities, 
had  his  mind  been  as  balanced  as  it  was  brilliant,  his  name  would  now 
be  more  than  merely  a  flitting  tradition. 

While  still  a  young  man,  he  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in  the 
lobby  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  knew  personally  every  one  of  any 
consequence  that  haunted  the  Capitol,  together  with  his  political  ante- 
cedents and  affiliations.  His  knowledge  of  political  minutiae  was  even 
then  the  marvel  of  all  who  had  occasion  to  use  it.  His  stories,  often  un- 
printable, circulated  in  the  corridors  of  the  hotels,  and  his  wit  sparkled  in 
the  drawing-rooms  of  fashion.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  had  entered  the 
office  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  at  one  time  attorney-general,  his  father's  law 
partner  and  one  of  the  minor  lights  of  the  Regency.  Here,  for  a  year  or 
so,  he  continued  his  legal  studies  with  as  much  industry  and  advantage  as 
his  social  and  political  diversions  would  permit ;  but,  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  more  reclusive  study,  possessing  indeed  fine  legal  talents,  he 
finished  his  preparation  at  Kinderhook,  in  the  office  of  Aaron  Vander- 
poel,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  July,  1831.  But  instead  of  com- 
mencing his  practice,  in  the  following  month,  as  already  stated,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  England. 

The  circumstances  of  that  mission  were  such  as  to  attract  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  It  was  generally  understood,  that  while  Martin  Van 
Buren's  standing  and  ability,  together  with  the  elegance  and  amenity  of 
his  manners,  would  make  him  a  fitting  representative  of  the  Republic  in 
the  first  Court  of  Europe,  his  absence  from  the  unfortunate  bickerings 
among  the  leaders  of  his  party,  engaged  in  a  public  service  of  that 
dignit}',  would  secure  his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  make 
his  succession  to  Jackson  a  certainty.  Such  was  the  programme,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  was  unexpectedly  furthered  by  a  move  on  the  part  of 
Calhoun — whose  ire  got  the  better  of  his  judgment — intended  as  an  ob- 
stacle, and  productive  of  deep  but  transient  chagrin.  While  it  abbreviated 
Van  Buren's  experience  as  ambassador,  in  a  manner  somewhat  humiliating, 
in  the  public  mind  it  gave  to  opposition  the  hue  of  persecution,  and  ren- 
dered his  plan  assured. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1832,  his  nomination  was  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Senate.  On  the  26th  it  was  rejected  by  the  casting  vote 
of  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President.  Such  was  the  attempted  modus  operandi 
on  the  part  of  the  Whig  leaders  of  **  putting  "  the  Democratic  party,  and 
on  the  part  of  Calhoun  of  **  putting  "  his  rival.  Van  Buren  -  to  use  a  current 
phrase — **  into  a  hole." 
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And  these  Whig  leaders  found  a  very  convenient  excuse  for  their  as- 
sault in  the  instructions  Van  Buren,  while  Secretary  of  State,  had  given 
McLane,  Minister  to  England,  as  to  reopening  the  negotiations  in  reference 
to  the  West  India  trade.  For,  as  a  foundation  for  this  procedure,  he  was 
**  to  point  out  to  the  English  government  that  the  party  which  had  brought 
that  question  into  the  position  in  which  it  then  stood  had  been  condemned 
by  the  people  at  the  election."  The  attack  was  led  by  Clay  and  Webster, 
each  the  nominee  expectant  of  the  Whig  party  for  President.  By  them  it 
was  directed  against  the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  was  treated  as  a 
party  skirmish  ;  their  rival  chances  were  an  after  consideration.  But  the 
co-operation  of  Calhoun  and  his  handful  of  friends  was  based  upon  per- 
sonal motives ;  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  through  the  even  division 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  question,  caused  by  the  nicest  of  parliamentary 
engineering,  what  was  manifestly  an  agreeable  duty — casting  the  decisive 
vote.  "  The  famous  Madame  Roland/*  says  Benton,  **  when  mounting  the 
scaffold,  apostrophized  the  mock  statue  upon  it  with  this   exclamation: 

*  Oh,  Liberty!  how  many  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!*  After 
what  I  have  seen  during  my  thirty  years  of  inside  and  outside  views  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  qualified  to  paraphrase  the  apostrophe, 
and  exclaim :  *  Oh,  Politics !  How  much  bamboozling  is  practiced  in  thy 
game!  *     ...     I  heard  Mr.  Calhoun  say  to  one  of  his  doubting  friends: 

•  It  will  kill  him,  sir,  kill  him  dead.  He  will  never  kick,  sir»  never  kick.' 
.  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  day,  on  the  morning  of  which  all  the  Lon- 
don newspapers  heralded  the  rejection  of  the  American  minister,  there  was 
a  great  party  at  Prince  Talleyrand's — then  the  representative  at  the  British 
court  of  the  new  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
always  master  of  himself  and  of  all  the  proprieties  of  his  position,  was 
there  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  received  distinguished  attentions 
and  complimentary  allusions.'*  During  the  few  months,  however,  of  this 
rather  unfortunate  mission,  John  received  some  valuable  and  uncommon 
experiences. 

They  had  arrived  in  England  at  about  the  time  William  the  Fourth 
mounted  the  throne.  And  while  the  court  of  that  elderly,  easy  and  wife- 
guided  monarch  was  not  as  resplendent  as  that  of  many  an  English  sovereign 
before,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Palmerston  and  Peel,  and  when  England  was 
enjoying  the  prestige  of  overthrowing  Napoleon  the  First.  Wellington 
was  one  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  ;  Brougham  and  Lyndhurst,  O'Connell 
and  Shiel  were  to  be  both  seen  and  heard.  Van  Buren  had  been  received 
with  uncommon  distinction,  but  not  with  more  cordiality  and  social  atten- 
tions than  was  his  son,  for  John  combined  all  the   finish  of  his   father's 
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deportment  with  vastly  more  than  his  powers  of  conversation.  To  his 
latest  day  he  was  one  of  the  most  engaging  of  companions,  and  was  not 
more  fascinating  and  convivial  as  the  toast-master  of  a  political  dinner  than 
with  those  ladies  who  make  the  ball-room  a  paradise  and  the  social  circle  a 
duel-ground  of  wit.  And  he  was  not  forgotten  at  his  next  visit  to  Europe, 
six  years  later.  In  full  conformity  with  the  design  of  the  Jackson  element 
of  his  party,  Martin  Van  Burcn  was  elected  successively  Vice-President 
and  President.  During  this  time  John's  social  opportunities  were  corre- 
spondingly enlarged,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  White  House  have  never 
been  dispensed  with  more  dignity  and  grace — and  upon  occasion  with  more 
gusto — than  when  John  was  master  of  ceremonies.  But  in  1838  he  re- 
visited Europe,  and  met  with  a  reception  that  could  not  have  been  expected, 
even  by  the  son  of  a  President  unassisted  by  the  rarest  of  mental  and  social 
qualities.  He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  witnessing 
those  gorgeous  ceremonies  in  which  the  presence  of  Marshal  Soult  figured 
scarcely  more  than  the  diamonds  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  spent  a  month 
as  the  guest  of  Lewis  Cass,  our  resident  minister ;  and  the  rumor  was  that 
Her  Majesty,  then  at  the  susceptible  age  of  eighteen,  was  somewhat  more 
than  attracted  by  John's  prepossessing  charms.  Indeed,  whether  it  was 
due  to  that  rumored  circumstance  (an  easy  invention),  or  tl'.e  grace  of  his 
manner,  or  the  desire  of  his  enemies  to  produce  the  same  effect  that  is  now 
produced  by  the  phrase  **  British  gold,'*  he  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
title  of  "  Prince  John."  During  this  visit  he  met  most  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  Continent,  was  dined  by  the  merchants  of  Belfast,  and  entertained  by 
the  Dutch  of  Holland,  returning  home  in  the  year  before  Martin  Van 
Buren  sustained  his  Waterloo  ;  for  impolitic  finance  and  factious  but  able 
opposition,  united  with  Harrison*  s  military  popularity  and  a  canvass  in 
which  log  cabins,  coon  skins  and  hard  cider  were  more  potent  than  argu- 
ment, retired  him  to  the  privacy  and  repose  of  Lindenwald  until  he  tran- 
siently emerged,  in  1848,  as  the  Free  Soil  candidate  of  the  Buffalo  Con- 
vention. 

Such  were  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of  John  Van  Buren's 
younger  days.  His  preparation  was  now  completed,  and  he  was  soon  to 
attain  leadership  in  one  of  the  most  spirited  factional  struggles  the  politics 
of  New  York  State  have  ever  known. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION,  i860 

To  appreciate  easily  the  proceedings  at  The  Baltimore  Convention,  the 
situation  must  be  understood. 

The  Federal  Government,  under  its  power  to  dispose  of  the  Territory, 
etc.,  causes  the  land  to  be  surveyed,  and  divided  into  plots.  It  establishes 
land-offices,  to  sell  and  to  give  evidences  of  title  under  its  laws.  It  com- 
missions a  Governor,  and,  under  its  authority,  a  Territorial  Legislature  is 
elected.  When  satisfied  that  the  population  is  sufficient,  it  authorizes,  or 
recognizes,  a  Convention  called  to  frame  a  Constitution.  Upon  that  Consti- 
tution it  admits  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  No  one,  there- 
fore, denied  that  the  Convention  which  framed  a  Constitution  could  settle 
therein  its  internal  policy  as  to  property  in  slaves.  Before  it  became  a  State, 
the  status  of  that  property  was  the  bone  of  contention.  The  Republican 
Party  held  that  the  words  **  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations** 
for  the  disposal,  invested  the  Federal  Government  with  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  Territories.  This  position  the  Democratic  Party 
denied,  but  as  to  the  power  of  a  Territorial  Legislature  on  the  subject. 
Democrats  in  different  sections  of  the  Union  differed  widely.  A  majority 
of  them,  in  the  Free  States,  held  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  was  a 
subject  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  that  its 
action  thereon  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  authority.  This 
doctrine  was  known  as  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty. 

A  minority  of  them  in  the  Free  States,  and  nearly  all  in  the  Slave  States, 
held  that  non-intervention  was  practically  hostile  inter\'ention,  because 
property  of  every  kind,  only  existing  by  convention,  and  only  continuing 
to  exist  by  the  protection  of  law,  the  abdication  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  duty  of  protecting  any  species  of  property  in  the  Territories 
was  equivalent  to  destroying  it ;  that  non-intervention  vested  in  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  a  few  thousand  settlers  a  power  not  possessed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  therefore  not  communicable  by  it;  a  power  only 
capable  of  being  exercised  by  three-fourths  of  the  States;  and  that  it  as- 
sumed in  addition  a  question  to  be  open,  which  was  closed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Douglas,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy  and  ability,  was  so. committed 
to  **  non-intervention  at  all  hazards,**  that  he  could  not,  with  a  decent  regard 
to  consistency,  accept  a  nomination  upon  any  platform  which  conflicted 
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with  it.  His  following  could  have  nominated  him  at  Charleston  after  the 
secessions  by  rescinding  the  two  thirds  rule,  but  as  neither  the  platform 
nor  the  nomination  in  that  case  would  have  received  the  vote  of  a  single 
Southern  State,  he  would  have  been  a  sectional  candidate  upon  a  sectional 
platform ;  therefore  the  Convention  was  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  in  the 
hope  that  some  if  not  all  the  Southern  States  would  sacrifice  constitutional 
belief  for  the  unity  of  the  party. 

At  the  assemblage  of  the  Convention,  the  President  directed  those 
States  present  at  the  adjournment  to  be  called.  They  being  reported  by 
the  Secretary  present,  he  called  the  body  to  order,  and  stated  the  busi- 
ness left  unfinished — the  resolutions  constituting  a  platform,  and  the  ul- 
terior question  of  adopting  the  majority  report  as  amended.  He  recalled 
the  fact  that  a  motion  to  proceed  to  a  ballot  for  nominations  had  been 
carried,  under  which  many  ballotings  had  been  taken  ;  then,  that  motion 
had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  had  been  carried,  with 
a  recommendation  to  the  several  States  to  supply  vacancies  in  their  dele- 
gations; the  construction  of  which  language,  and  the  scope  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  Convention,  not  the  chair,  must  determine.  The  chair  had 
received  communications  purporting  to  be  the  credentials  of  delegations 
from  certain  States ;  they  would  be  submitted  to  the  Convention,  the 
chair  having  no  authority  to  canvass  credentials.  The  President  then 
briefly  urged  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  the  issue,  in  the  political  contest  about  to  be  waged,  was  victory 
or  defeat  for  the  Constitution. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was  the  meaning  of  vacancies.  The 
chair  decided  that  it  had  neither  the  power  to  decide  whether  there  were 
or  were  not  vacancies,  nor  the  right  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  subject.  The  question  was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution offered  by  Mr.  Church  (New  York),  '*  That  the  credentials  of  all  per- 
sons claiming  seats  in  this  Convention,  made  vacant  by  the  secession  of 
delegates  at  Charleston,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and 
said  committee  is  instructed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  examine  and  report 
the  names  of  persons  entitled  to  such  seats."  By  unanimous  consent,  the 
claims  of  contesting  delegates  to  seats  in  the  sitting  delegations  were  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  reported  that  the  seats  of  the  original 
delegations  from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida  had 
become  vacant ;  that  those  from  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Delaware  had  be- 
come partially  so.  That  from  Florida,  none  appeared  with  credentials; 
that  from  Mississippi   and  Texas  there  were  delegations  whose  claim  to 
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seats  was  not  contested ;  that  there  were  two  delegations  from  Arkansas, 
one  of  three,  one  of  six,  claiming  the  three  vacant  seats,  which  should  be 
admitted,  the  six  to  cast  two  of  the  votes,  the  three,  one;  but  if  either 
should  neglect  to  take  their  seats  or  cast  their  votes*  the  other  should  cast 
the  three  votes. 

That  the  delegation  from  Louisiana  (the  Soul6)  be  admitted. 

That  the  delegation  from  Alabama  (the  Forsyth)  be  admitted. 

That  the  delegation  from  Texas  be  admitted. 

That  the  delegation  from  Georgia,  of  which  H.  L.  Beming  is  chairman, 
be  admitted,  with  power  to  cast  half  the  vote  of  the  State;  that  the  delega- 
tion of  which  Colonel  Gardner  is  chairman  be  admitted,  with  power  to 
cast  half  the  vote  of  the  State ;  and  if  cither  of  the  delegations  neglected 
or  refused  to  cast  the  vote  as  above  indicated,  that  the  ten  delegates  pres- 
ent may  cast  the  whole  vote  of  the  State  ;  that  James  A.  Bayard  and 
William  G.  Whitely  are  entitled  to  seats  from  the  County  of  New  Castle, 
Delaware. 

That  R.  L.  Chaffee,  who  (as  substitute  for  B.  F.  Hallett)  was  admitted 
at  Charleston,  is  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  said  Hallett,  who  has  assumed  said 
seat,  is  not. 

That  John  O.  Fallon,  Jr.  (as  substitute  for  Gardy).  duly  admitted  at 
Charleston,  as  a  delegate  from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri, is  entitled  to  a  seat. 

A  minority  report  gave  seats  to  Hallett  of  Massachusetts,  to  Gardy  of 
Missouri,  and  to  Bayard  and  Whitely  as  delegates  from  Delaware.  It  held 
that  the  original  delegations  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  were  entitled  to  seats;  as  to  Mississippi,  agreeing  with  the 
majority.  It  advised  that  the  delegation  from  Florida  to  Charleston  be 
invited  to  take  seats  and  cast  the  vote  of  Florida.  Its  reasoning  was,  that 
**  vacancies  in  a  delegation  "  meant  and  was  intended  to  mean  vacancies, 
not  new  delegations :  that  the  original  delegations  continued  such,  until 
the  power  which  conferred  withdrew  their  function ;  but  if  otherwise,  a 
new  delegation  must  be  commissioned  by  the  same  authority  which  com- 
missioned the  old.  **  The  right  of  persons  to  seats  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  appointed  according  to  its  usages  by  the  con- 
stituency they  claim  to  represent ;  wanting  those  essential  prerequisites, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  seats,  even  if  there  are  no  contestants ;  with 
them,  they  are  entitled  to  seats,  if  there  are  contestants."  The  facts  which 
the  report  stated  as  the  basis  of  its  conclusions  are  : 

In  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  the  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittees had  called  Conventions  of  the  party,  by  which  the  course  of  their 
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delegations  had  been  approved,  and  they  were  accredited  to  Baltimore. 
In  Louisiana  the  old  Convention  was  re-assembled,  a  new  Convention  not 
being  possible ;  in  that,  the  course  of  its  delegation  was  approved,  and  it  was 
accredited  to  Baltimore.  In  Texas,  time  not  permitting  the  assemblage 
of  its  Democracy  in  Convention,  its  Executive  Committee  accredited  the 
delegation  to  Baltimore.  In  Delaware,  under  the  rules  of  the  party,  the 
old  Convention  reassembled  and  acted. 

The  majority  report,  except  as  to  the  Georgia  delegation,  was  adopted. 
Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Church  (New  York),  the  old  delegation  was  de- 
clared entitled  to  seats.  The  chair  thereupon  directed  tickets  to  be  issued 
to  the  admitted  delegates.  Russell  (Virginia)  then  announced,  by  the 
instructions  of  a  large  majority  of  the  delegation,  that  they  could  no  longer 
participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention,  having  in  their  judg- 
ment exhausted  all  honorable  efforts  to  avert  that  necessity,  and  having 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  after  long,  mature,  and  anxious  consideration. 

Lauder  (North  Carolina)  had  the  painful  duty  imposed  on  him  to  an- 
nounce that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  delegation  of  North  Carolina  were 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  Convention.  The  recent  vote  had  satisfied 
them  that  the  Northern  Democracy  was  no  longer  willing  to  attribute  to 
the  South  equality  in  the  Union. 

Ewing  (Tennessee)  stated  that  the  Tennessee  delegation  had  exhibited, 
as  far  as  they  knew  how,  an  anxious  desire  to  harmonize  the  Convention, 
but,  upon  the  result  that  day  obtained,  twenty  of  its  members  would  have 
to  retire.     Four  would  remain. 

Stevens  (Oregon):  **  By  the  action  to-da)-  delegations  as  much  entitled 
to  seats  as  our  own  have  been  excluded.  For  this  injustice  to  and  ignor- 
ing of  the  weaker  States,  the  delegation  from  Oregon  will  take  no  fur- 
ther part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention." 

Ten  of  the  delegation  from  Kentucky  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  duty 
to  themselves  and  to  their  constituents  to  participate  further  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Convention.  Five,  *' without  intending  to  vacate  our 
seats,  and  with  the  intention  of  co-operating  with  the  Convention,  if  its 
unity  and  harmony  be  restored  by  any  future  event,  will  not  in  the  mean- 
time participate  in  its  deliberations,  nor  hold  ourselves  or  our  constit- 
uents bound  by  its  action." 

Two  delegates  from  Missouri  then  retired  from  the  Convention.  A 
vote  upon  the  resolution  to  proceed  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice-Presidency  being  in  order,  the  chair  addressed  the  Con- 
vention : 

'*  The  delegations  of  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union  have,  either 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  in  one  form  or  another,  ceased  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  body.  I  deem  it  due  to  myself,  and  to  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  as  to  whom  my  action  would  no  longer  represent  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  to  resign  my  office,  take  my  seat 
as  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  and  abide  its  determination  upon 
the  future  action  of  the  Convention.**  The  admission  of  bogus  delegations 
was  the  cause  of  these  withdrawals. 

David  Tod  (Ohio)  assumed  the  chair,  and  stated  that  if  there  were  no 
privileged  questions  intervening,  the  Secretary  would  proceed  with  the 
call  Of  the  States. 

Mr.  Butler  attempted  to  address  the  chair  to  present  a  protest,  and 
asked  the  same  respectful  hearing  for  Massachusetts  which  had  been  given 
to  everybody  else.  Objection  being  made,  he  was  compelled  to  be  silent 
until  Massachusetts  was  called.  He  then,  under  instructions  from  the 
majority  of  the  delegation,  presented  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Convention  in  excluding  Mr.  Hallett.  He  also  announced  that  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  would  no  longer  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention.     The  members  whom  he  spoke  of  thereupon  retired. 

Two  ballot ings  were  had;  in  the  latter  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and 
a  half  votes  were  cast,  of  which  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  a  half 
were  for  Douglas,  who  was  thereupon,  by  unanimous  resolution,  declared 
the  regular  nominee  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick 
received  the  nomination  as  Vice-President.  He  declined,  and  the  nomina- 
tion was  then  tendered  by  the  National  Democratic  Committee  to  Her- 
schel  V.  Johnson  (Georgia),  who  accepted. 

After  the  nomination,  the  Convention,  with  but  one  or  two  dissenting 
voices.  Resolved, 

"  That  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  governments,  the 
measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution on  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  over  the  subject  of  the 
domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
respected  by  all  good  citizens  and  enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity 
by  every  branch  of  the  general  government." 

If  this  resolution  was  meant  to  embody  the  resolution  to  the  same 
apparent  effect,  rejected  at  Charleston,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  have  adopted 
it  there,  where  it  might  have  averted  a  secession.  If  its  ambiguity  in  the 
words  **  domestic  relations  "  was  meant  **  to  keep  the  promise  to  the  ear 
and  break  it  to  the  hope,"  the  attempt  at  a  trap  for  voters  was  not  success- 
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ful.  It  nowhere  appears  in  the  record  of  the  Baltimore  Convention  that 
the  unfinished  business,  stated  by  the  chair  after  its  organization,  was 
considered;  if  so,  and  any  action  was  needed  to  establish  a  platform,  none 
existed. 

The  temper  of  the  Free  State  delegations  cannot  be  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented,  for  it  found  expression.  "Admit  that  we  are  wrong/'  said 
Church,  **  we  have  the  right  to  be  wrong.  The  right  to  be  wrong  may  be 
inseparable  from  any  political  relation  between  communities  or  individ- 
uals, but  the  English  race  has  always  been  impatient  of  the  claim." 

One  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  Charleston  Convention  is,  that 
a  rule  of  voting  in  such  a  body  should  be  uniform — the  individual  vote,  or 
the  vote  by  delegations.  Either  is  fair,  though  the  former  seems  more 
commendable,  but  no  other  rule  is  fair.  Another  is  the  necessity  in  pub- 
lic, as  in  private  affairs,  of  avoiding  the  use  of  terms  necessarily  ambigu- 
ous. The  word  "  people,"  in  the  Territorial  dispute,  was  the  source  of 
untold  woes.  Men  could  and  would  construe  it  by  their  desires  There- 
fore, if  an  umpire  was  rejected,  they  must  quarrel.  To  the  construction  of 
language  the  majority  principle  is  not  applicable.  Six  men  have  no  more 
natural  right  to  govern  five  men  than  five  to  govern  six.  If  the  eleven 
agree  that  upon  any  subjects  the  will  of  six  shall  control  that  of  five,  to 
such  extent  the  majority  has  the  right  of  sway  and  the  minority  the  duty 
of  obedience.  But  if  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  what  they  had  agreed  on, 
the  right  derived  from  agreement  no  longer  exists.  They  then  stand  as 
before  the  compact,  and  must  find  an  umpire,  separate,  or  fight. 


A.Vr. 
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ANCESTRY  OF  THE  BAYARDS 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

The  "  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State/*  by  "  Arthur  Richmond,"  that  appeared 
in  The  North  American  Review^  No.  CCCL.  (January,  1886),  contains  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  family  represented  by  the  "  prominent  person  "  addressed  : 

**  Whether  your  ancestor  Bayard,  the  estimable  Huguenot  preacher,  who  fled 
from  France  into  the  Netherlands,  and  there  married  a  sister  of  Petrus  Stuyvesant, 
was  by  birth  even  a  Frenchman  is  open  to  doubt.  Certain  records  in  the  story  of 
the  persecutions  which  attended  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to  fulfill  those  obliga- 
tions to  'extirpate  heresy*  which  he  assumed  by  his  marriage  contract  with  his 
Austrian  wife,  led  to  the  belief  that,  like  many  other  Calvinist  pastors  in  France, 
Domine  Bayard,  as  the  Hollanders  called  him,  was  really  a  Scotchman,  a  country- 
man of  John  Knox,  and  that  his  true  name  was  Baird." 

UpK)n  a  first  reading  of  this  paragraph,  one  might  be  moved  to  ask  where  the 
records  that  give  ground  for  this  hypothesis  are  to  be  found.  But  closer  attention 
will  remove  any  disposition  to  inquire  further  of  a  writer  who  deals  after  such  an 
extraordinary  fashion  with  some  of  the  most  familiar  facts  of  history.  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  Austrian  wife !  Shades  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon  ! 
Doubtless  "Arthur"  was  thinking  of  Louis  XIII.  But  the  persecution  which 
drove  the  Huguenot  pastor  Nicholas  Bayard  to  Holland,  where  his  name  is  found 
on  the  roll  of  the  Walloon  clergy,  in  1580,  occurred  more  than  twenty  years  before 
Louis  XIII.  was  born  ! 

Seriously,  there  is  no  reason  known  to  those  who  have  looked  into  this  subject 
for  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  the  French  origin  of  the  Bayards.  "  Arthur  Rich- 
mond,** if  he  had  chosen  to  consult  the  French  biographical  dictionary  La  France 
Protestante^  would  have  found  that  there  were  Protestant  families  of  this  name  in 
the  provinces  of  Champagne,  and  Languedoc,  and  Flanders,  from  any  one  of  which 
the  American  branch  may  have  sprung.  The  Scottish  derivation  of  the  name  and 
origin  of  the  family  are  pure  inventions  of  a  writer  who  deals  as  unscrupulously 
with  genealogy  as  with  history. 


A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  ABOUT  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : 

About  fifty-three  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  student  at  Yale  College,  it  was  as- 
serted that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  to  this  country  with  an  exploring  expedition, 
which  he  fitted  out  for  settling  a  colony  in  Carolina.     A  discussion  ensued,  and 
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with  such  evidence  as  was  then  obtainable,  I  showed  in  one  of  the  city  papers  that 
this  statement  was  incorrect. 

I  have  not  seen  it  repeated  in  print  from  that  time  till  now — though  I  have 
often  heard  it  in  conversation — and  very  recently  by  a  distinguished  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Very  curiously  this  error  is  now  revived,  and  in  New  Haven,  by  an  eminent 
historical  writer  in  a  book  entitled  Outlines  of  Universal  History.  On  p.  42,  we 
read,  "Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  voyage  to  America  in  1584,  visited  Roanoke  Island^ 
and  named  the  whole  country  between  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  *  Vir- 
ginia,*  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Queen  Elizabeth." 

In  recurring  to  the  records  we  find  that  Raleigh  in  1583  fitted  out  a  ship  of 
200  tons  costing  ;;^i,ooo  (S.  R.  Gardiner,  Encyclo,  Brit.y  ;^2,ooo),  called  The ^ 
Raleigh — the  largest  in  a  fleet  of  f{\t  vessels — under  the  command  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert — for  America.  This  ship  became  disabled  in  two  days,  and 
returned  to  England.  Doyle  {English  Colonies  in  America^  p.  48)  says  :  **  Thr 
Raleigh  deserted  on  the  plea  that  the  captain  and  crew  were  sick."  It  has  been 
intimated  that  Raleigh  was  on  board — but  of  course  he  did  not  come  to  America. 
The  sad  fate  of  this  fleet  and  its  commander  is  well  known. 

In  1584  Raleigh,  with  a  new  patent  (Doyle,  pp.  56,  57),  sent  out  two  ships  under 
Captains  Barlow  and  Amidas,  who  landed  at  Roanoke  in  July,  took  formal  pos- 
session, and  were  at  home  in  September.  Edwards  E.  {Life  of  Raleigh^  p.  86), 
gives  the  same  account,  and  (p.  87)  quotes  from  Stracheys  Travels  into  Vir- 
ginia, "  At  length,  with  much  knowledge  of  the  country  and  some  commodities 
from  the  salvadges  obtained — as  chamois,  buffalo  &  deer  skins,  &  a  bracelet  of 
pearls  as  big  as  peas — brought  home  to  be  delivered  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — the  dis- 
coverers returned  in  the  midst  of  September.  The  Lord  proprietary  of  the  new 
lands  obtained  the  Queen's  permission  to  call  that  part  of  them  which  his  officers' 
report  induced  him  first  to  colonize  by  the  name  of  Virginia  in  her  honor." 
Raleigh  sent  out  other  expeditions,  but  no  writers  of  the  time  nor  recent  students 
of  history,  as  Edwards  and  Doyle,  English  Colonies  in  America  and  History  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  text-book  at  Yale,  assert  that  he  came  to  this  country. 
The  two  most  recent  writers,  S.  R.  Gardiner  in  the  Etuyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
W.  W.  Henry  in  Winsor*s  History  of  America,  Vol.  III.,  agree  with  the  others. 
It  is  related  that  when  returning  from  Guiana  in  1595,  at  Trinidad,  he  very  much 
desired  to  come  here  ;  the  winds  prevented,  and  he  went  home  without  the  sight. 

We  may  safely  fall  back  on  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  who  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia.  Captain  John  Smith  says  :  "  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  a  noble  gentleman,  then  in  great  esteem  undertook  to  discover  to 
the  southward.  And  though  his  occasions  &  other  imployments  were  such,  he 
could  not  goe  himselfe,  yet  he  procured  her  Majestie's  Letters  Patents,  &  perswaded 
worthy  Knights  and  Gentlemen  to  adventure  with  him  to  find  a  place  fit  for  a  plan- 
tation."    So  William  Byrd  in  the  Westover  MSS.,  The  Dividing  Line  1728,  Peters- 
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burgh,  1 84 1,  writes  of  Raleigh  :  **\Vhether  that  Gentleman  ever  made  a  voyage 
thither  himself  is  uncertain — because  those  who  have  favoured  the  public  with  an 
account  of  his  life  mention  fiothing  of  it''  The  author  first  cjuoted,  Professor  Fisher, 
in  the  introduction  to  his  work  (p.  7),  says :  "  Historical  scholars  are  much  more 
exacting  as  regards  evidence  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  criticism  of  what 
purports  to  ht  fact  is  more  searching."  These  scholars  will  await  with  deep  interest 
the  presentation  by  him  of  the  evidence  that  shall  rebut  all  the  negative  testimony, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  in  1584  Raleigh  visited  this  country.  Roanoke 


THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY— HARVARD  COLLEOE  ANNIVERSARY 

Within  a  few  weeks  two  events  of  historic  significance  have  engaged  public 
attention.  With  imposing  ceremonies  the  gigantic  Bartholdi  statue  on  Bedlow's 
Island  has  proclaimed  its  completion  to  the  world.  On  the  28th  of  October,  1886, 
New  York  city  was  in  holiday  attire,  and  a  monster  procession  paraded  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  the  Battery,  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  specta- 
tors along  the  route.  The  naval  procession  numbered  several  hundred  vessels, 
large  and  small,  and  had  the  day  been  clear  the  marine  display  would  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  New  York  harbor.  Unfortunately  for  all, 
an  unwelcome  mist  and  drizzling  rain  prevailed.  The  gift  of  France  was  unveiled 
in  the  presence  of  the  French  delegation,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  a  concourse  of  distinguished  guests ;  and  amid  a  deafening 
roar  of  artillery  on  every  side.  It  was  an  impressive  scene,  and  the  graceful  elo- 
quence it  inspired  was  never  excelled.  The  Honorable  Chaum  ey  M.  Depew  said  : 
**  The  friendship  of  individuals,  their  unselfish  devotion  to  each  other,  their  willing- 
ness to  die  in  each  other's  stead,  are  the  most  tender  and  touching  of  human  rec- 
ords ;  they  are  the  inspiration  of  youth  and  the  solace  of  age  ;  but  nothing  human 
is  so  beautiful  and  sublime  as  two  great  peoples,  of  alien  race  and  language,  trans- 
mitting down  the  ages  a  love  begotten  in  gratitude,  and  strengthening  as  they  in- 
crease in  power  and  assimilate  in  their  institutions  and  liberties.  The  French 
alliance  which  enabled  us  to  win  our  independence  is  the  romance  of  history.  It 
overcame  improbabilites  impossible  in  fiction,  and  its  results  surpass  the  dreams  of 
imagination."  The  Honorable  William  M.  Evarts  closed  his  brilliant  address  with 
the  following  :  "  To-day,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  completed  the  pedestal,  and  raised  thereon  the  statue,  and  of  the  voluntary 
committee  who  have  executed  the  will  of  their  fellow-citizens,  I  declare,  in  your 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  distinguished  guests  from  France,  and  of 
this  august  assemblage  of  the  honorable  and  honored  men  of  our  land,  and  of  this 
countless  multitude,  that  this  pedestal,  and  the  united  work  of  the  two  republics, 
is  completed,  and  surrendered  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  government  and  the 
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people  of  the  United  States.  *'  To  this  President  Cleveland  responded  :  "  The 
people  of  the  United  States  accept  from  their  brethren  of  the  French  Republic, 
with  gratitude,  this  grand  and  imposing  work  of  art  here  dedicated.  It  is  a  token 
of  the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  France,  assuring  us  that  in  our  efforts  to 
commend  to  the  world  a  government  by  a  free  people,  we  have  a  steadfast  ally, 
and  can  demonstrate  the  kinship  of  republics.  We  are  not  met  to  bow  before  a 
severe  and  warlike  god,  but  to  honor  our  own  peaceful  deity,  keeping  watch  and 
ward  before  the  gates  of  America.  Instead  of  grasping  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  she  holds  aloft  a  light  to  illumine  the  way  to  man's  enfranchisement — to 
the  home  of  Liberty.  And  here  it  is  that  Liberty  has  her  altars,  and  their  fires 
will  be  kept  alive  by  willing  votaries.  Her  light  will  gleam  as  a  beacon  to  our 
sister  peoples  of  the  East,  and  shall  penetrate  the  darkness  of  man's  oppression, 
until  Liberty  shall,  in  truth,  enlighten  the  world." 

Harvard  College,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  on  this  continent,  a  few  days 
later  celebrated  her  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday,  in  a  series  of  exercises  cov- 
ering four  days,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  memorable  8th  of  November, 
1886.  Gathered  upon  the  platform  on  that  occasion  were  the  distinguished  leaders 
in  literature,  science,  theology,  and  public  life  ;  white-haired  men  whose  intellectual 
labors  have  done  so  much  for  American  scholarship,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Cabinet.  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  oration  was  the 
great  literary  feature  of  the  day,  said  of  the  college:  "Surely  never  were  the 
bases  of  such  a  structure  as  this  has  become,  and  was  meant  to  be,  laid  by  a  com- 
munity of  men  so  poor,  in  circumstances  so  unprecedented,  and  under  what  seemed 
such  sullen  and  averted  stars.  The  colony  was  in  danger  of  an  Indian  war,  was  in 
the  throes  of  that  Antinomian  controversy  which  threatened  its  very  existence,  yet 
the  leaders  of  opinion  on  both  sides  were  united  in  the  resolve  that  sound  learning 
and  an  educated  clergy  should  never  cease  from  among  them  or  their  descendants 
in  the  commonwealth  they  were  building  up."  There  were  numerous  scholarly 
addresses  from  gentlemen  of  the  highest  eminence.  The  ]>oem  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  one  of  his  finest  efforts.  The  President  of  the  nation  addressed  the 
vast  assemblage,  saying :  "  The  splendid  destiny  which  awaits  a  patriotic  effort  in 
behalf  of  our  country  will  be  sooner  reached,  if  the  best  of  our  thinkers  and  edu- 
cated men  shall  deem  it  a  solemn  duty  to  citizenship  to  actively  and  practically 
engage  in  political  affairs,  and  if  the  force  and  power  of  their  thought  and  learning 
shall  be,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  acknowledged  in  party  management.  If  I  am  to 
speak  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  desire  to  mention  as  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  characteristic  feature  of  our  system  of  government,  the  nearness  of  the 
people  to  their  President  and  other  high  officials.  A  close  view  afforded  our  cit- 
izens of  the  acts  and  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  have  intrusted  their  interests, 
serves  as  a  regulator  and  check  upon  temptation  and  pressure  in  office,  and  is  a 
constant  reminder  that  diligence  and  faithfulness  are  the  measure  of  public  duty ; 
and  such  a  relation  between  President  and  people  ought  to  leave  but  little  room 
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in  popular  judgment  and  conscience  for  unjust  and  false  accusations,  and  for  ma- 
licious slanders  invented  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  people's  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  their  government.  No  public  officer  should 
desire  to  check  the  utmost  freedom  of  criticism  as  to  all  official  acts,  but  every 
right-thinking  man  must  concede  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  put  beyond  the  protection  which  American  love  of  fair  play  and  decency 
accords  to  every  American  citizen.  This  trait  of  our  national  character  would  not 
encourage,  if  their  extent  and  tendency  were  fully  appreciated,  the  silly,  mean  and 
cowardly  lies  that  every  day  are  found  in  the  columns  of  certain  newspapers, 
which  violate  every  instinct  of  American  manliness,  and  in  ghoulish  glee  desecrate 
every  sacred  relation  of  private  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the  highest  office  that  the 
American  people  can  confer  which  necessarily  makes  th.ir  President  altogether 
selfish,  scheming,  and  untrustworthy.  On  the  contrary,  the  solemn  duties  which 
confront  him  tend  to  a  sober  sense  of  responsibility.  The  trust  of  the  American 
people,  and  an  appreciation  of  their  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  should 
make  him  a  patriotic  man,  and  the  tales  of  distress  which  reach  him  from  the  hum- 
ble and  lowly  and  needy  and  afflicted  in  every  comer  of  the  land  cannot  fail  to 
quicken  within  him  every  kind  impulse  and  tender  sensibility." 

Vol.  XVII.-No.  i.—  6 
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84  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 

An  unofficiiU  Utter  from  Ex-Postmaster  General  Cave  Johnson  to  Postmaster  General 

Horatio  King^  in  1861. 

Private.  Clarksville,  iG^  Feb'y,  1861. 

Horatio  King,  Esq. 

P.  M.  Gen* 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  understood  that  the  P.  O.  at  Nashville  will  be  vacated 
before  the  incoming  of  the  new  Adm"  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  some 
one  appointed  of  our  political  opponents  by  way  of  forestalling  others  who  might 
be  willing  to  take  it  and  prevent  or  control  to  some  extent  the  choice  of  the  incom- 
ing administration  and  very  possibly  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  disunionist.  I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  our  present  P.  M.  belongs  to  that  class  and  it  is  rumored 
will  resign.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  present  Adm°  to  act,  I  hope  you  will 
guard  ag*  the  appointment  of  a  secessionist, — I  have  written  a  letter  to-day  in  behalf 
of  Ja*  Nichol,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  and  which  you  will  of  course  lay  be- 
fore the  Pres.  if  he  shall  act  before  his  time  is  out,  or  before  your  successor,  should 
the  incoming  Adm"  be  unwise  enough  to  remove  you.* 

I  remain  truly 

Your  friend, 

C.  Johnson. 

[*  Mr.  King  resigned  with  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet. — EDITOR.] 
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NOTES 


The  town  of  pownall,  Vermont — 
Ediior  Mn^aadne  of  American  History  : 
The  sketdi  of  Governor  Pownall,  in 
your  November  number,  is  one  of  thrill- 
ing interest  upon  a  somewhat  dark  period 
of  American  history.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  note  that  in  Pownall,  the  south-west 
town  of  Vermont,  the  only  town  that 
bears  that  name,  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  elected  upon  the  same 
ticket,  have  been  teachers  in  the  public 
school — James  A.  Garfield  and  Chester 
A.  Arthur.  Both  were  struggling  young 
men,  earning  money  to  aid  in  completing 
their  education ;  Garfield  a  student  of 
Williams  College,  and  Arthur  of  Union. 
Perhaps  this  note  may  add  a  little  in- 
terest to  the  worthy  name  of  PownalL 

G.  W.  Reynolds 
Clinton,  Massachusetts. 


James  fenimore  cooper — A  recent 
catalogue,  issued  by  Frederick  Barker,  of 
London,  ofifers  for  sale  a  very  interest- 
ing autograph  letter  written  by  Cooper, 
the  novelist,  to  Samuel  Carter  Hall,  evi- 
dently in  response  to  a  request  for  mate- 
rial for  a  biographical  sketch.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  manuscript  is 
worthy  of  preservation  for  its  valuable 
family  history  : 

"  My  family  settled  in  America  in  the 
year  1679.  It  came  from  Buckingham 
in  England,  and  for  a  century  it  dwelt 
in  the  county  of  Bucks  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  then,  or  rather  my  branch  of  it,  became 
established  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Fenimore,  of  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey.  I  was  bom,  1789,  at  Burlington, 
on   the   Delaware,  but   was   carried   to 


Cooperstown,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 
I  was  sent  to  various  grammar  schools, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve, 
and  at  thirteen  I  was  admitted  to  Yale 
College,  New  Haven  ;  here  I  remained 
three  years,  and  then  I  went  to  sea.  My 
father  died  in  1809.  I  married  the 
second  daughter  of  John  Peter  De  Lan- 
cey,  of  Westchester  County,  New  York. 
On  my  marriage  I  quitted  the  navy. 
From  this  time,  until  I  came  to  Europe, 
I  resided  either  at  Cooperstown  or  in 
Westchester  County,  or  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  My  first  book  was  published 
in  1 82 1,  since  which  time  a  tale  hass^- 
peared  annually.  I  was  appointed  Con- 
sul at  Lyons,  but  merely  to  protect  my 
papers,  etc.,  never  having  visited  Lyons. 
This  nominal  post  I  resigned  on  quitting 
Switzerland  in  1825.  ^^  \^2(i  I  came 
to  Europe  as  a  traveler,  and  with  a 
view  of  improving  my  health,  which  had 
been  much  injured  by  a  violent  fever  in 
1824.  I  am  much  better,  thank  God, 
and  begin  to  think  of  returning  home. 
Can  I  say  more  ?  I  have  continued  to 
write  and  have  already  printed  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Florence,  and  Dresden.  The 
Pioneer  contains  a  pretty  faithful  de- 
scription of  Cooperstown  in  its  infancy, 
and  as  I  knew  it  when  a  child.  It  is 
now  much  altered,  of  course.  If  these 
little  and  trifling  facts  can  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating them  ;  my  life  cannot  have  much 
interest  for  the  public."  Petersfield 


Motto  of  north  Carolina — The 
following  is  the  purport  of  a  communica- 
tion received  by  General  C.  W.  Darling, 
Corresf)onding  Secretary  of  the  Oneida 
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Historical  Society,  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry  asking  why  that 
State  had  no  motto  to  represent  an  im- 
portant idea.     Reasons  :  First,  that  it  is 


a  North  Carolina  habit  to  illustrate  her 
ideas  by  action  rather  than  by  words ; 
second,  that  the  use  of  such  mottoes 
does  not  accord  with  her  ideas  of  the 
purest  heraldic  taste.  Utica 


QUERIES 

Local  history — Is  there  in  print 
any  reliable  history  of  the  settlement  of 
North  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island  ? 

Was  its  origin  by  the  coming  of  the 
brothers  of  Roger  Williams  from  Rhode 
Island  :  and  what  date,  their  names,  and 
were  they  Baptists  ? 

Who  were  the  parents  of  Tristram 
Dodge,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  who 
died  there  about  1763  ? 

Is  there  any  history  of  the  Baptist 
early  settlers  of  Long  Island  ?      R.  D. 


Ice  -  CREAM — Was  ice  -  cream  used 
in  America  during  the  Revolutionary 
War  ?  Manitoba 

November  2^^  1886. 


Descendants  of  anneke  jans  and 
ELiAS  DAY — Were  Anneke  Jans  and 
her  uncle,  Woolfert  Webber,  descended 
from  Prince  William  the  Silent,  and  if 
so,  what  are  the  connecting  links  ? 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  information 
concerning  the  descendants  of  Elias  Day, 
who  was  living  in  New  York  in  1811? 
He  married  a  Comingo,  or  Comingose, 
and  had  a  son,  Henry,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Terhunes  of 
Hackensack,  and  three  other  sons, 
Henry,  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  a 
daughter,  who  all  married. 

N.  B.  C.  Comingo 
141  Flavfx  Street,  E.  E.  ,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


REPLIES 


Florida  [xvi.  499] — A  writer  in 
your  Magazine  refers  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  Florida 
was  discovered,  and  from  what  it  took 
its  name.  He  refers  to  several  English 
writers  who  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
as  to  the  day.  This  is  easier  to  decide 
than  the  year  itself.  In  an  old  Spanish 
book  called.  La  Florida  del  Inca.  His- 
toria  del  Adelantado  Hernando  de  Soto, 
Governador,  y  Capitan  General  del  Reino 
de  la  Florida,  published  in  Madrid  in 
1723,  at  page  3,  the  author  speaks  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  as  having  been  the  first 
Spaniard  to  discover  Florida,  while  he 
was  in  search  of  an  island  on  which  he 


was  told  there  was  a  spring  for  making 
old  men  young  again  ("  que  remofaba  a 
los  viejos  ").  Then  he  says  :  "  Por  ser 
dia  de  Pasqua  de  Resurrecion  quatido  la 
vid,  la  llamd  Florida''  Because  it  was 
Easter  day  {^''pasqua  de  Resurrecion**). 
When  he  saw  it  he  called  it  Florida.  If 
it  had  been  Palm  Sunday  he  would  have 
said,  "  Domingo  de  Palmas**  And  Palm 
Sunday  being  in  Lent  {Cuaresma),  he 
would  not  have  said  Pasqua,  because 
pascua,  the  modem  spelling,  means  any 
festival  of  the  Church  of  three  days*  du- 
ration, and  in  Lent  there  is  no  festival. 
They  say  pascua  de  resurreccion  for 
Easter,  pascua  de  navidad  for  Christmas. 
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Now  comes  a  fresh  disagreement;  con- 
tinuing from  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's 
Historia.  He  says  :  "  y  ftU  tU  mil  y 
quinientos  y  trece  " — it  was  the  year  1 5 1 3  ; 
"  Que  segun  los  computistes  se  celebrd  aquel 
aHo  d  los  vierite  y  sieU  de  Mar  to**  That 
fell  on  the  27th  of  March  in  that  year, 
according  to  the  computers. 

Let  some  of  the  computers  find  out 
now,  on  what  day  of  what  month  the  full 
moon  fell  in  15 12  and  15 13,  and  we  will 
know  when  was  Easter  day,  and  the 
matter  will  be  put  at  rest  once  for  all. 

This  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  was  bom  in 
Peru ;  his  mother  was  a  royal  princess 
of  the  Incas,  his  father  was  a  Spaniard ; 
he  was  proud  of  his  blood,  and  always 
writes  of  himself  as  the  Inca  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega.  His  Majesty's  Captain,  a 
native  of  the  Grand  City  of  Cozco. 

This  History  of  Florida  was  written 
by  the  Inca  in  1587,  and  was  first  print- 
ed in  Lisbon  in  1605.  G. 

Norfolk,  Virginia. 


Delaware  boundary  [xvi.  593] — 
The  charter  granted  to  Penn  in  March, 
1 68 1,  gave  the  .southern  boundary  of  his 
province  as  **  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve 
miles'  distance  from  New  Castle,  north- 
ward and  westward,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
thence  by  a  straight  line  westward. "  By 
the  sharp  practice  of  Penn  this  line  of 
forty  degrees  was  located  some  distance 
farther  south,  and  the  dispute  was  finally 
settled  [in  1760]  between  the  heirs  of 
Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Delaware 
was  set  off  from  Maryland. 

"  The  eastern  boundary  was  run  from 


a  point  central  between  Cape  Henlopen 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  till  it  touched  the 
western  arc  of  a  circle  of  twelve  miles, 
radius,  whose  center  was  the  center  of 
the  town  of  New  Castle,  and  thence  due 
north  to  a  point  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Philadelphia." 

Mason  and  Dixon  began  to  run  their 
famous  line  in  1763,  and  by  1767  had 
reached  a  pK)int  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  miles  from  the  Delaware  River, 
when  they  were  stopj>ed  by  Indians. 

William  Hand  Browne's  "  Maryland," 
in  American  CommoftwealthSy  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  gives  many  inter- 
esting particulars  in  reference  to  this 
boundary  dispute,  placing  the  Quaker 
founder  of  Pennsylvania  in  no  very  fa- 
vorable light,  as  regards  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  Geo.  A.  Williams 

Havana,  N.  Y.,  Decemhrr  t^  1886. 


Delaware  boundary  and  mason 
AND  DIXON  LINE  [xvi.  593] — Mason  and 
Dixon  run  the  circular  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  and  the  tan- 
gent line  between  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware in  1764.  November  9,  1768,  the 
commissioners  certified  that  the  line  run 
was  marked  and  perpetuated  by  stones, 
etc.,  and  the  following  year  their  work 
was  ratified  by  King  George  III. 

I.  C. 


Beresford  [xvi.  593] — Richard  Ber- 
esford  was  appointed  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  on  the  15  th 
of  March,  1783.  I.  C. 

Alleghany,  Pa,,  November  tx^,  1886. 
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New     YORK      HISTORICAL     SOCIETY — 

The  society  celebrated  its  eighty-second 
anniversary  on  Tuesday,  November  1 6th, 
when  a  large  assemblage  of  members 
and  invited  guests  filled  the  society's 
hall.  In  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  society,  the  proceedings  were 
opened  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Vermilye,  the  venerable 
senior  minister  of  the  Dutch  Church  in 
this  city.  The  anniversary  address,  on 
"  The  Opening,  the  Use,  and  the  Future 
of  our  Domain  on  this  Continent,"  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  E. 
Ellis,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  After  many  inter- 
esting personal  reminiscences  of  former 
notable  gatherings  of  the  society  and  of 
distinguished  men  present  thereat.  Dr. 
Ellis  proceeded  to  review  the  four  cen- 
turies of  American  history,  the  story  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  human 
knowledge  and  use,  through  its  phases 
of  romantic  adventure,  commercial  en- 
terprise and  permanent  colonization  and 
settlement — the  grand  and  impressive 
progress  of  the  building  of  a  great  em- 
pire, with  all  the  prominent  nations  of 
the  other  hemisphere  as  participants  and 
their  diverse  characteristics  signally  illus- 
trated in  its  methods  and  results.  A 
masterly  view  was  then  taken  of  the 
capacities  and  uses  of  the  nation's 
spacious  domain,  as  connected  with  its 
manifest  future.  The  address  throughout 
was  interspersed  with  delightful  allusion, 
anecdote  and  comparison,  and  adorned 
by  the  graces  of  the  learned  speaker's 
classic  rhetoric.  He  lucidly  contrasted 
the  good  and  bad  in  the  important  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  country's 


picturesque  past  and  its  marvelously 
prosperous  present,  for  its  guidance  in 
the  shadowy  but  hopeful  future,  and  in 
conclusion,  setting  forth  the  bright  al- 
ternative, saw  religion  and  science  hand 
in  hand  averting  the  omens  of  the  hour, 
and  under  their  guidance  the  luckless, 
unhappy  and  ill-trained  in  the  com- 
munity from  foreign  lands,  respecting 
and  upholding  the  institutions  of  their 
adopted  home,  and  cherishing  the  privi- 
leges and  blessings  of  the  heritage  which 
others  have  wrought  for  them. 

The  cultivated  audience  present  lis- 
tened to  this  admirable  and  timely  dis- 
course with  deep  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion. On  its  conclusion  a  resolution  of 
thanks,  containing  a  request  for  a  copy 
for  publication,  was  offered  by  the  Hon. 
John  Jay,  who  said  :  "Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Historical  Society — I  rise  to  ofiFer  a 
resolution  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
cordially  responded  to  by  this  society, 
whose  eighty-second  anniversary  has 
been  honored  by  the  admirable  dis- 
course of  our  learned  and  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

During  his  honorable  and  useful  career 
as  historian  and  divine.  Dr.  Ellis  has 
done  great  service  to  American  history 
by  his  varied  and  invaluable  contribu- 
tions on  subjects  extending  from  the 
early  colonists  to  our  own  times.  To- 
night, after  his  delightful  and  graphic 
reminiscences  of  scenes  in  the  history 
of  this  society  and  connected  with  emi- 
nent statesmen,  which  some  of  us  well 
remember,  Dr.  Ellis  has  discussed  the 
opening  and  use  of  our  national  domain, 
and  has  closed  his  review  of  four  hun- 
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dred  years  of  its  past  history  by  glancing 
at  its  future.  This  reminds  us  that  the 
future  of  our  national  domain  loomed 
up  in  the  far  distance  before  the  search- 
ing and  jealous  gaze  of  European  states- 
men more  than  a  century  ago.  When 
the  Bourbon  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid 
secretly  conspired  in  the  plot  so  happily 
discovered  and  defeated  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  and  now  so  fully 
developed,  in  the  confidential  corre- 
spondence of  the  French  archives,  pub- 
lished by  M.  de  Circourt,  the  plot  to 
confine  our  young  republic  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  Atlantic,  which  should 
never  be  enlarged  except  by  the  joint 
consent  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  to 
restrict  our  western  and  northern  boun- 
daries; to  deprive  us  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  Mississippi,  whose  importance 
was  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ellis,  and  which 
to-day  with  its  affluents  give  us  35,000 
miles  of  navigation  ;  during  the  pending 
of  that  plot,  one  of  those  far-sighted 
diplomats  predicted  that  the  republic, 
then  an  infant,  would  become  a  giant. 
To-day  the  world  recognizes  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  prediction,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says  that  we  have  '  a  natural  basis 
for  the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever 
established  by  man.' 

Another  English  author  remarks  that 
ten  years  in  the  history  of  America  is 
half  a  century  of  European  progress. 
The  London  Times  admits  that  our  de- 
velopment in  the  West  is  the  most  im- 
portant fact  in  contemiX)rary  history, 
and  a  striking  exhibit  of  the  magnitude 
and  resources  of  our  national  domain 
is  given  in  Dr.  Strong's  startling  work, 
Our  Country ;  its  possible  Future  and 
its  present  Crisis,     The  whole   subject 


and  the  grave  responsibility  resting  on 
this  generation,  to  preserve  our  American 
institutions  and  principles  against  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  foreign  emigration; 
to  teach  the  new  comers,  as  Dr.  Ellis 
says,  to  reverence  and  cherish  the  in- 
stitutions by  which  they  are  protected, 
are  engaging  the  grave  attention  of  our 
thoughtful  citizens,  and  the  discourse  of 
this  evening,  apart  from  its  historical 
value,  is  valuable  and  timely.  I  have 
the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  this  society  be  returned  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  for  his  very  interest- 
ing and  learned  paper,  and  that  a  copy 
be  requested  for  publication." 

The  resolution,  having  been  seconded, 
with  remarks,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby  and  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man, was  adopted  unanimously.  A 
benediction  was  then  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  and  the 
society  adjourned. 

At  the  stated  meeting,  December  7th, 
numerous  additions  to  the  society's  col- 
lections were  reported.  Several  new 
members  were  added  to  the  resident  list, 
and  a  large  number  proposed  for  future 
election.  Resolutions  were  adopted  on 
the  death  of  the  society's  associates, 
Erastus  Brooks,  ex- President  Arthur, 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Judge 
Advocate^Asa  Bird  Gardiner  then  grati- 
fied the  society  with  an  able  paper  on 
"Our  French  Allies  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  their  Influence  in 
France,"  containing  some  of  the  results 
of  his  thorough  historical  and  biographi- 
cal researches  on  this  interesting  subject. 
The  nominating  committee  reported  the 
following  list  of  officers  for  election  in 
January :    John    A.    King,    President  ; 
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Hamilton  Fish,  First  Vice-President ; 
John  A.  Weekes,  Second  Vice-President ; 
William  M.  Evarts,  Foreign  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  ;  Edward  F.  de  Lancey, 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary ; 
Andrew  Warer,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Robert  Schell,  Treasurer ;  Jacob  B. 
Moore,  Librarian.  The  committee  em- 
bodied in  their  report  an  expression  of 
their  deep  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
faithful  services  in  the  offices  of  treas- 
urer, vice-president,  and  president,  of 
the  present  president,  Mr.  Benjamin  H. 
Field,  who  on  account  of  his  advancing 
years  declines  a  nomination  for  another 
term. 


Chicago  historical  society — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
November  i6,  1886.  Mr.  E.  B.  Wash- 
bume  presided.  The  librarian,  Albert 
D.  Hager,  read  his  annual  report,  show- 
ing an  addition  to  the  library  of  2,160 
bound  volumes,  and  4,393  unbound 
books  and  pamphlets  during  the  year. 
These,  added  to  former  accessions, 
make  14,184  bound  volumes,  and 
39,728  unbound  books  —  a  total  of 
54,170  books,  exclusive  of  maps,  in  the 
library.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year,  with 
the  balance  on  hand  at  the  commence- 
ment, were  $2,670.13.  The  entire  ex- 
penditures, including  salaries  and  $535 
paid  for  binding  books,  were  $2,457.54, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$212.59.  Mr.  E.  G.  Mason,  for  ex- 
ecutive committee,  made  report  of  the 
Jonathan  Burr  and  Lucretia  (Pond) 
funds.  The  former,  $2,000,  is  safely 
invested,  and  has  an  income  of  $240 
on   hand.      The    Lucretia    Pond    fund 


of  $13,500  is  also  safely  invested,  and 
from  its  income,  $940.07,  have  been 
expended  for  books  during  the  past 
year.  A  balance  of  $275.89  of  the 
income  is  on  hand.  Mr.  A.  H.  Burley, 
for  trustees  of  the  Gilpin  fund,  reported 
the  assets  on  hand,  as  follows :  Bonds, 
$75,400;  cash,  $71.65.  Eleven  persons 
were  elected  members  of  the  society, 
and  the  following  were  elected  offi- 
cers :  E.  B.  Washbume,  President ;  E. 
G.  Mason  and  A.  C.  McClurg,  Vice- 
Presidents  ;  Albert  D.  Hager,  Secretary 
and  Librarian ;  Henry  H.  Nash,  Treas- 
urer ;  Henry  J.  Willing  and  L.  Z.  Leiter, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  serve  four  years.  Hon.  Grant  Good- 
rich was  introduced,  and  read  a  bio- 
graphical memoir  of  the  late  Colonel 
Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  one  of  Chicago's 
earliest  settlers  and  most  respected  cit- 
izens. Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter  presented  an 
excellent  oil  portrait  of  Colonel  Hubbard 
to  the  society,  for  which  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered. 


A  REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms 
in  the  City  Library  building,  on  Monday, 
the  29th  November,  at  7.30  p.m.  Hon. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts,  First  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  A  large  number  of  gifts 
were  presented,  including  400  volumes 
of  valuable  books,  a  present  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ward 
Hunt.  Alexander  Seward  read  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Judge  M.  M. 
Jones,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
was  librarian  of  the  society. 

On  motion  of  John  F.  Seymour,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and 
present,  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  suit- 
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able  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  society  at  the  decease  of  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray,  one  of  its  councilors. 
The  committee  named  by  the  chair  was 
J.  F.  Seymour,  A.  T.  Goodwin,  Rev. 
Dr.  Hartley,  and  Drs.  Ford  and  Hunt. 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Woollen,  of  Indiana,  and 
S.  N.  D.  North,  of  Albany,  New  York, 
were  elected  corresponding  members, 
and  Hon.  J.  T.  Spriggs,  M.  C,  resident 
member.  Mr.  T.  R.  Calling  then  read  a 
translation  by  him  of  a  portion  of  thir- 
teen volumes,  sent  by  the  Royal  Histor- 
ical Society  of  Sweden  to  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society.  Subject :  "  Prehis- 
toric man,  etc.  ;  "  the  same  being  latest 
archaeological  investigations  made.  Prof. 
Sawyer  and  Recording  Secretary  Bagg 
spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
paper,  and  congratulated  the  society  for 
having  in  its  membership,  not  only  a 
Swedish  scholar,  but  one  who  had  shown 
himself  so  well  able  to  place  the  transla- 
tion in  a  most  acceptable  form. 


The  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCI- 
ETY held  its  regular  quarterly  meeting 
on  the  evening  of  the  5  th  of  October, 
President  Gammell  in  the  chair.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  entitled  "  The 
Life  of  Thomas  Willett,"  and  was  read 
by  Dr.  Parsons.  Thomas  Willett  was 
the  first  mayor  of  New  York  city,  and 
his  grave  is  in  East  Providence,  near 
the  head  of  Bullock's  Cove.  This  man 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Governor  William  Bradford,  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  in  1629.  He  was 
then  about  nineteen  years  old,  and  was 
appointed  assistant  of  an  agent  of  some 
Plymouth  traders  at  their  trading  post 
on  the  Penobscot.     He  was  spoken  of  as 


an  **  liuiMAt  young  man  that  came  from 
LfCyden."  He  was  of  English  origin,  and 
probably  belonged  to  one  of  the  families 
that  took  refuge  in  Holland  from  eccle- 
siastical persecution.  Miss  Carpenter, 
in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  Secretary 
Perry,  gave  some  interesting  data  con- 
cerning the  Willett  Papers.  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Wood,  town  clerk  of  Barrington, 
exhibited  a  deed  dated  in  1664,  from 
Thomas  ChaflFee,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Barrington,  to  Thomas  Willett.  Copies 
of  the  Indian  deed  from  Wamsutta  and 
others,  to  Willett  and  other  proprietors 
of  Swansea,  in  1653,  were  also  exhibited. 


The  WYOMING  historical  and  geo- 
logical SOCIETY  held  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  its  rooms,  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Friday,  September  10,  Hon.  E.  L. 
Dana,  LL.D.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
for  the  many  contributions  to  the  library 
and  the  cabinet  that  were  received  since 
the  last  meeting ;  among  which  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty  prehistoric  stone 
implements  in  a  fine  state  of  preser- 
vation from  Mr.  H.  C.  Wilson,  of  Ohio, 
and  the  portraits  of  John  Wilkes  and 
Colonel  Isaac  Barre,  for  whom  the  city 
of  Wilkesbarre  is  named. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Ingham,  curator  of  min- 
eralogy, read  a  very  scholaly  paper  on 
meteors,  with  special  reference  to  a  sup- 
posed meteoric  stone  found  in  Ross  town- 
ship, and.  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
society.  The  stone,  which  is  about  nine 
inches  diameter.  Dr.  Ingham  pronounced 
not  of  meteoric  origin,  but  an  anorthite 
brought  here  in  the  drift  period  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  region. 
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On  the  25th  the  society  met  in  Luzerne 
County  Court-house,  the  court  having 
adjourned  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  At 
10  A.M.,  Judge  Woodward,  who  was  still 
on  the  bench,  stated  that,  in  view  of  the 
historic  event  so  important  to  the  county 
history,  he  had  adjourned  the  court,  and 
ordered  the  fact  to  be  spread  upon  the 
day's  minutes.  He  then  delivered  a 
very  interesting  address  on  the  organi- 
zation of  the  county  and  its  early  judi- 
ciary. He  exhibited  the  first  docket  or 
minute  book  of  the  county,  the  commis- 
sion of  the  first  sheriff,  Lord  Butler, 
signed  by  B.  Franklin,  and  the  first 
capias,  dated  1787.  After  his  address 
the  meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by 
Rev.  E.  Hazard  Snowden,  the  oldest 
minister  in  the  county.  Letters  were 
then  read  from  the  governor  of  the  State 
and  other  invited  guests,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  State  Librarian 
of  Connecticut,  sent  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission of  Jonathan  Fitch,  first  sheriff 
of  Westmoreland  county,  dated  at  Hart- 
ford, November  28,  1776.  The  presi- 
dent read  a  valuable  paper  entitled 
"The  Birth  of  Luzerne  County,"  by 
Horace  Hollister,  M.D.,  of  Lackawanna 
county.  Hon.  Steuben  Jenkins  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Government  of  Wyo- 
ming prior  to  the  Erection  of  Luzerne 
County,"  which  contained  much  new 
matter.  General  Dana's  paper  which 
followed  was  entitled  "  The  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne."  It  was  full  of  unpub- 
lished material  concerning  the  distin- 
guished Frenchman  from  whom  the 
county  of  Luzerne  received  its  name. 
Dr.  Wm.  H.  Egle,  the  historian  of  Penn- 
sylvania, read  a  paper  rich  in  historical 


facts  on  the  part  played  by  the  Paxtong 
boys  in  the  affairs  of  Wyoming  Valley. 
It  was  entitled  "  The  *  House  of  Lan- 
caster' to  the  Rescue."  At  noon  the 
society  adjourned  until  2  p.m.,  when  the 
president.  Judge  Dana,  read  a  "His- 
torical Sketch  of  Abingdon  Township," 
written  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Kennedy.  The 
several  papers  read  vill  be  published  by 
the  society. 


The     LINNiEAN     SOCIETY    (SCIENTIFIC 

AND  historical)  rcsumed  its  meetings,  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  after  a  vacation 
of  three  months,  in  its  museum,  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  25,  at  three  o'clock^ 
the  president.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  in 
the  chair.  The  donations  to  the  mu- 
seum consisted  of  two  fine  alcoholized 
specimens  of  the  copperhead  snake,  do- 
nated by  John  Smith,  of  York  Furnace, 
York  county,  Pennsylvania  ;  specimen 
of  green  lizard  from  South  America, 
from  Charles  J.  Shulmyer  ;  twelve  bot- 
tles and  boxes  containing  specimens  of 
insects  and  insect  architecture,  also  two 
large  cards  containing  specimens  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  pods  and  seeds  of  the 
"  one-seeded  star-cucumber"  {Sicyosanr 
gulatus)y  and  parts  of  the  leaves,  with  eggs, 
young  larvae,  larvae  skins,  pupae,  pupae 
skins,  and  imago,  of  Epikuhna  borecUic^ 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  larvae 
and  the  mature  insects  destroy  the  foli- 
age of  the  plants  they  infest,  from  Dr.  S. 
S.  Rathvon.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Eby  donated 
four  specimens  of  Lancaster  county 
plants.  Various  other  additions  were 
made  to  the  museum.  The  donations 
to  the  library  were  also  of  much  value. 
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NARRATIVE  AND  CRITICAL  HISTORY 
OF  AMERICA.  Edited  by  Justin  Winsor. 
Engliab  Explorations  and  Settlements  in  North 
America,  1497-1689.  Vol.  III.  Royal  8vo, 
PP«  578-  1 386.  Boston  and  New  York : 
Ilooglitcm,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Of  the  general  plan  and  scope  of  Mr.  Win- 
sor's  great  historical  work,  we  took  occasion  to 
speak  on  the  appearance  of  Vol.  II.,  the  first 
Tolume  issued.  Thus  we  shall  confine  our  at- 
tention at  this  writing  to  some  of  the  varied  and 
▼alnable  features  of  Vol.  III.,  the  second  in 
point  of  issue.  It  opens  with  an  exhaustive 
chapter  on  the  "  Voyages  of  the  Cabots,*'by  the 
eminent  Vice-President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Charles  Deane,  LL.D.  He 
also  contributes  the  critical  essay  on  the  sources 
of  information,  which  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
Tmlue  to  such  scholars  as  have  made  this  obscure 
subject  a  study,  and  even  more  particulariy  to 
those  who  will  investigate  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  reader  in  the  future — ihe  wilderness 
of  fragfmentary  knowledge  having  been  converted 
into  a  well-trimmed,  clear,  and  open  field.  The 
ninth  chapter  of  the  volume,  entitled  '*  New 
England,  is  bv  the  same  author,  and  is  equally 
important.  The  wealth  of  material  that  has  ac- 
cumulated in  this  connection,  as  shown  in  the 
critical  essay  on  the  sources  of  information,  is 
something  enormous.  If  other  parts  of  our 
country  had  been  as  diligent  in  rhinniciwigf 
their  affairs,  wc  should,  in  £•  abundance  of  our 
tonalft,  long  since  have  eclipsed  all  the  older 
nations  of  the  world.  A  notable  chapter  of  this 
vast  work  is  **  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  written  by 
the  accomplished  William  Wirt  Henry,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society  ;  and 
we  trust  it  will  serve  to  correct  some  very  glaring 
errors  that  have  crept  into  more  than  one  of  our 
school  histories,  and  that  are  busily  misinstruct- 
ing  the  young  of  our  generation. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  by  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis, 
D.D.,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  entitled,  **  The  Religious  Element  in 
the  Settlement  of  New  England — Puritans  and 
Separatists  in  England."  His  critical  essay  on 
the  sources  of  infonnation  is  a  clear,  forceful 
directory  to  the  chief  authorities.  It  is  followed 
by  Professor  Dexter's  able  disquisition  on  *'  The 
Pilgrim  Church  and  Plymouth  Colony."  Of 
the  decade  beginning  with  1630.  Professor  Dexter 
says  :  **  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  period 
was  the  growth  from  a  single  plantation  to  a 
province  of  eight  towns,  seven  of  them  stretch- 
mg  for  fifty  miles  along  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod 
Bay  from  Scituate  to  Yarmouth,  and  Taunton 
lying  twenty-five  miles  inland — in  all  containing 


about  twenty-five  hundred  souls."  The  eleventh 
chapter,  on  "  The  English  in  East  and  West 
Jersey,  1664-1689."  was  contributed  by  the  late 
Hon.  William  A.  Whitehead,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  than  whom  no  one  in  the  State 
was  more  competent.  "  The  English  in  Mary- 
land," which  forms  the  concluding  chapter,  is  by 
William  T.  Brantley,  of  Baltimore,  and  he  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  style  that  is  both  read- 
able and  instructive.  The  volume  contains  in 
all  thirteen  elaborate  essays,  with  the  sources  of 
information  critically  considered  in  every  in- 
stance. Mr.  Winsor  s  scholarly  notes  are  among 
the  very  best  things  in  the  book.  He  is  always 
clear,  and  his  observations  are  admirably  con- 
densed. The  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  is 
fully  illustrated.  Rare  and  antique  maps  are 
among  its  priceless  treasures,  which  will  greatly 
aid  the  student  who  scans  these  pages  for 
the  lore  which  he  has  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
seek  in  countless  byways  and  obscure .  places, 
and  with  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  practical  worth  of 
such  a  mine  of  exact  learning,  .such  a  monu- 
ment of  conscientious  research.  The  scheme  is 
a  most  excellent  one,  and  the  thanks  of  all 
scholars  are  due  to  the  learned  editor  and  his  as- 
sociates for  the  achievement.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, predict  that  the  co-operative  method  in 
book-making  is  to  take  precedence  of  indi- 
vidual production.  Wc  thick  these  massive 
tQm^  will  serve  rather  to  stimulate  genius  in  re- 
search through  their  time  and  labor-saving  aid^, 
and  that  the  individual  historian  will  be  in  all 
the  future  much  better  able  to  grasp  the  salient 
facts  in  the  great  whole,  and  weave  in  truthful 
colors  an  artistic  and  readable  narrative  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  reading  public. 


THE  FAMILY;  AN  HISTORICAL  AND 
SOCIAL  STUDY,  by  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing  and  Carrie  F.  Bi  tler  Thwinc. 
i2mo,  pp.  213.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard, 
1886. 

This  sightly  volume  is  original  at  least  in  one 
respect,  it  is  published  without  a  preface  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  the  hack  review- 
ers criticising  the  book  on  that  account.  **  Per- 
haps the  greatest  lack  of  this  book  is  a  preface." 
says  one,  '*  for  the  merit  of  a  compilation  of  this 
sort  depends  upon  the  end  aimed  at  and  the 
method  followed.  These  are  not  revealed  to  us 
by  the  authors,  and,  unfortunately,  the  book 
docs  not  speak  clearly  for  itself." 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  a  professional  re- 
viewer should  give  away  the  secrets  of  his  call- 
ing with  such  charming  naivctJ,      Evidently  his 
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practice  is  to  depend  upon  the  preface  for  his 
idea  of  the  book,  and,  failing  to  find  his  usual 
gruide,  he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  ;  namely,  to  bring  together,  in  an  ac- 
cessible and  fairly  popular  form,  the  conclusions 
of  all  time  in  regard  to  the  human  family.  That 
the  task  has  not  been  faultlessly  done  would 
probably  be  admitted  by  the  authors  themselves; 
but  we  do  not  know  where  there  is  to  be  found 
within  a  like  space,  so  complete  a  bibliography 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  a  review  so  condensed 
of  the  matters  under  consideration.  In  general 
terms,  the  family  relation  is  considered  in  its 
probable  pre-historic  condition,  in  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  and  early  Christians, 
and  in  its  place  during  the  middle  ages.  Then 
follows  a  consideration  of  the  Church  s  influences 
upon  the  family — Catholic  and  Protestant ;  a  re- 
view of  its  influences  as  an  institution  in  society, 
upon  the  indivdual  and  upon  vested  rights  in 
property.  The  concluding  chapter  treats  of 
divorce  under  modem  laws  in  all  countries. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  work  appears  to  have  been 
conscientiously  and  well  done,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  very  satisfactory  book  of  reference  for  all  who 
care  to  pursue  the  subject. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 
George  "Washington  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
By  William  O.  Stoddard.  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
pp.  307  and  362.  New  York  :  White,  Stokes 
&  Allen,  1886. 

These  two  handsomely  bound  volumes,  writ- 
ten by  William  O.  Stoddard,  and  published  by 
the  enterprising  house  of  White,  Stokes  &  Allen, 
make,  in  their  well-fitting  box  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive and  healthful  Christmas  present  for  an 
American  boy.  The  story  of  George  Washing- 
ton's boyhood  is  always  one  of  captivating  inter- 
est. He  was  like  other  boys,  although  more  active 
than  some,  fond  of  drills,  sham-6ghts,  and  pa- 
rades, and  a  horseman  from  the  day  he  was  first 
permitted  to  mount  a  pony.  He  turned  the 
boys  of  the  parish  school  into  military  cadets, 
and  took  command  of  them,  when  very  young. 
He  excelled  in  ail  sorts  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  with  his  companions  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  never  known  an  idle 
hour.  The  volume  devoted  to  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
opens  with  the  picturesque  description  of  our 
great  general  at  the  age  of  eight  years  or  there- 
abouts, short,  sturdy-looking,  rosy-faced,  as, 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  load  of  cord-wood, 
he  drove  a  pair  of  horses  from  the  forest -land, 
where  the  choppers  were  at  work,  to  his  father's 
house  a  mile  distant.  There  is  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  sending  these  two  volumes  out  together, 
for  Grant  owed  in  large  measure  the  benefit  of 
being    from    the    first    and    growing    up    an 


American,  to  the  first  President,  who  was  bom 
and  bred  an  English  subject.  We  heartily 
commend  these  two  books  to  the  gift-buyers, 
and  trust  that  many  a  boy  will  be  delighted  in 
receiving  them  during  the  present  holidays. 

KATY  OF  CATOCTIN  ;  or.  The  Chain- 
Breakers.  A  National  Romance,  by  George 
Alfred  Townsend  (**Gath").  i2mo,  pp. 
567.      New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co  ,  1886. 

The  author  confesses  that  from  the  hour 
when  he  stood  beside  the  murdered  body  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  Executive  Mansion  in 
Washington,  he  cherished  the  idea  of  writing  a 
romance  with  the  conspiracy  of  Wilkes  Booth  as 
its  chief  motive.  The  present  work  is  the  real- 
ization of  this  scheme,  but  as  the  years  have 
rolled  by  the  plan  of  the  story  has  broadened 
out  till  it  includes  the  John  Brown  raid,  and 
many  of  the  romantic  episodes  of  the  thrilling 
years  that  followed.  The  scene  is  laid  in  West- 
em  Maryland,  and  the  social  conditions,  as 
painted  by  the  author,  are  the  result  of  intimate 
personal  knowledge.  The  simpli'iity,  super- 
stitions, and  customs  that  then  prevailed  have 
largely  passed  away  with  the  changed  conditions 
since  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  ;  but  the 
period  is  unique  in  our  history,  and  affords  ad- 
mirable material  for  a  true  historian's  novel. 
Most  of  the  names  introduced  are  familiar,  and 
even  where  names  are  disguised,  characters  of 
any  prominence  may  frequently  be  recognized. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  author  has  not 
sought  to  veil  his  meaning,  but  has  used  actual 
names  of  persons  and  places.  Katy  of  Catoctin 
of  course  fills  the  role,  necessary  even  in  *'a 
national  romance,"  of  feminine  loveliness,  albeit 
the  type  is  very  uncultured  and  rustic.  Mn 
Townsend's  powers  as  a  descriptive  writer  ai-e 
well  known,  and  he  appears  at  his  best  in  many 
of  the  exciting  episodes  of  this  book.  The 
fight  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  execution  of  John 
Brown,  the  dramatic  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  Booth  are  pre- 
sented with  a  vividness  that  rivets  the  attention, 
at  least  of  those  whose  memory  goes  back  to 
those  exciting  days,  and  should  prove  at  least 
as  entertaining  to  a  younger  generation  as  the 
wholly  fictitious  creations  of  the  sensational 
novel-writer. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. By  H.  Morse  Stephens.  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford.  Vol.  I.,  i6mo,  pp.  533. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1886. 

When  such  students  as  Carlyle,  Taine,  Mi- 
chelet,  Charles  Vatel,  Louis  Blanc,  Edgar  Qui- 
net,  and  a  dozen  others  have  written  accounts  of 
this  fascinating  period  in  the  story  of  France,  the 
question  naturally  arises  *  *  Why  write  a  new  one  ?  " 
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A  sufficient  answer  is  perhaps  found  in  the  fact, 
that  while  the  list  of  such  histories  is  a  long 
one,  and  includes  among  its  authors  many  names 
famous  in  the  world  of  letters,  there  are  very 
few  English  writers  among  them.  All,  or  nearly 
all  the  French  histories  have  been  translated 
into  English,  but  very  few  English  and  Ameri- 
can readers  look  with  entire  confidence  upon 
French  history  as  written  by  Frenchmen.  The 
admission  is  humiliating  perhaps,  for  the  philo- 
fophical  mind  should  be  able  to  accept  good 
work  at  its  full  value,  no  matter  whence  it  comes  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  only  the  elect  few 
who  are  really  cosmopolitan,  who  in  their  inner- 
most hearts  are  able  to  disabuse  their  minds  of 
national,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  lingual 
prejudice.  To  make  our  meaning  a  little  plainer 
— a  five-pound  note  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
identical  in  value  with  twenty-five  dollars  in 
United  States  treasury  notes,  yet  it  requires  a 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can so  to  accept  it,  and  a  still  greater  effort  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  note  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  In  the  process  of  years  Carlyle's  French 
Revolution  has  fallen  under  the  hands  of  the 
critics,  and.  upon  the  whole,  it  was  time  that  a 
new  English  history  of  the  revolution  should  be 
written. 

The  events  considered  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  own  history — in  fact,  insepara- 
ble from  it — that  to  intelligent  Americans  the 
revolutionary  period  of  France  must  always  pos- 
sess a  vital  interest.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  revolutions  in  America  and  in  France, 
were  the  two  events  most  far-reaching  in  their 
consequences  of  any  that  occurred  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  largely 
through  the  influence  and  aid  of  the  French 
Monarchy,  no  doubt  hastened  the  crisis  of  1792. 
The  officers,  many  of  them  young  French  nobles, 
who  served  in  America  with  Washington  and  his 
associates,  went  home  with  a  lofty  idea  of  the 
character  and  aims  of  republicans,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  their  influence  that  the  French 
Monarchy  was  overthrown.  Such  was  Lafay- 
ette, the  Viscomte  de  Noaille,  the  Comte  de 
Montmorency,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  others. 
For  the  horrors  of  the  Commune  which  ensued 
they  were  not  responsible,  but  of  the  Declaration 
of  Liberty  they  were  the  original  sponsors. 

To  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  Mr. 
Stephens  adds  an  easy  and  graceful  literary  style, 
which  often  reminds  the  reader  of  Macaulay  at 
his  best.  The  present  volume  concludes  with 
the  year  1790,  and  the  effect  of  the  revolution  in 
the  province  and  in  the  colonies.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  two  remaining  volumes  will  be 
published  early  as  practicable  in  the  new  year. 
Judging  from  the  first,  the  complete  history  will 
be  a  standard  authority  as  regards  the  period 
under  consideration. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  EMINENT  MEN, 
with  other  papers.  By  Edwin  Percy  Whip- 
ple. With  introduction  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Bartol,  D.D.  i2mo,  pp.  397.  1887.  Bos- 
ton. Ticknor  &  Co. 

Mr.  Whipple  is  best  known  to  the  world  of 
letters  as  a  critic  of  high  order,  yet  **  no  one  has 
done  more  in  our  generation,"  says  Dr.  Bartol, 
''to  keep  the  genius  and  virtue  of  others  fresh 
in  our  recollection  and  bright  before  our  eyes." 
Mr.  Whipple  was  not  only  a  critic,  but  he  was 
happy  in  characterization,  and  wrote  delightfully 
of  the  personal  traits  of  those  eminent  persons 
whom  he  met  from  day  to  day.  His  recollec- 
tions of  Rufus  Choate,  Agassiz,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Motley,  Charles  Sumner,  (jeorge  Tick- 
nor, Matthew  Arnold,  Barry  Cornwall,  and 
George  Eliot  form  this  interesting  volume.  In 
writing  of  Barry  Cornwall,  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries are  introduced.  As  Proctor  was  born 
m  1787  and  died  in  1874,  his  life  included  three 
generations  of  poets.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  all  the  men  of  letters  of  his  time  ;  but  his 
sympathies  were  specially  attracted  to  that  circle 
of  writers  which  included  Lamb,  Hunt,  and 
Hazlitt.  The  sketch  includes  much  gossippy  in- 
formation about  these  and  other  notable  authors, 
and  carries  the  reader  through  a  general  consid- 
eration of  Proctor's  works. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  chapter  in  the 
book,  however,  than  the  sketch  of  George  Tick- 
nor. His  travels  in  Europe,  and  how  he  made 
his  way  into  the  most  exclusive  society  every- 
where, his  association  with  men  and  women  of 
rank,  fashion,  and  genius,  and  his  ample  means, 
elegant  home,  and  assured  position  in  Boston, 
after  his  return,  are  presented  with  much  spirit 
by  Mr.  Whipple.  No  book,  as  yet  issued  this 
season,  is  more  charmingly  readable  than  this, 
and  it  will  find  a  host  of  admirers. 


AMONG  THE  LAW-MAKERS.  By  Edmund 
Alton.  Square  8vo,  pp.  30S.  1S86.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  is  an  ingenious  method  of  interesting  the 
boys  of  the  land  in  legislative  affairs  at  Wash- 
ington. The  author  was  four  years  a  page 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  and  has  seized  upon  cer- 
tain events  conspicuous  in  his  experience,  and 
used  them  to  illustrate  certain  phases  of  Con- 
gressional life.  His  observations  are  enlivened 
with  anecdotes  of  public  men  and  humorous  and 
exciting  episodes  and  incidents.  Pictures  of  the 
government  buildings.  Halls  of  Congress,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  view  down- 
ward from  the  Rotunda,  pages  at  mischief,  etc  , 
etc.,  are  very  cleverly  executed  and  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  attractions  of  the  volume. 
The  larger  part  of  the  contents  of  this  book  ap- 
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peared  originally  as  a  serial  in  St.  Nicholas,  In 
Its  present  form,  however,  it  wCI  reach  an  audi- 
ence of  older  readers,  and  being  written  in  a 
graphic  and  captivating  style,  will  be  warmly 
welcomed. 


NATURE'S  HALLELUJAH.  From  original 
designs  by  Irene  E.  Jerome.  9^  by  14  inch- 
es. Elegantly  bound.  18S6.  Boston :  Lee 
&  Shepard.  New  York  :  Charles  T.  Dilling- 
ham. 

This  beautiful  work  comprises  some  fifty  full- 
page  illustrations,  pictures  from  nature  of  rare 
beauty.  Miss  Jerome  is  a  young  artist  of  de- 
cided individuality,  and  her  studies  have  evi- 
dently been  made  out  of  doors  in  wild  and 
picturesque  places,  furnishing  vigorous  repre- 
sentations of  American  landscapes,  blossoms, 
and  buds.  She  is  the  author  and  artist  of  Ont 
Years  Sketch  Book  and  the  Message  of  the  Blue- 
Bird,  both  of  which  in  decorative  illustration  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 


LITTLE  MISS  WEEZY.  By  Penn  Shirley. 
i6mo,  square,  pp.  T41.  1886.  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.    New  York:  Charles  T.  Dillingham. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  captivating  stories  for 
the  little  folks  in  th^*household  that  can  well  be 
found.  The  same  enterprising  publishers  have 
issued  Bve  little  booklets  in  leather-like  paper 
covers,  containing  respectively  the  hymns, 
"  Abide  with  Me,"  "  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee," 
•*  Curfew  must  not  Ring  To-night,"  '*  Rock  of 
Ages,"  and  **My  Faith  Looks  up  to  Thee," 
each  daintily  illustrated,  the  designers  being 
Miss  Humphrey,  Lisbeth  B.  Comins,  and  Sarah 
Flower  Adams. 


APPLETON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AMERI- 
CAN BIOGRAPHY.  Edited  by  James 
Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fiske.  Vol.  I., 
A-C.  8vo,  pp.  768.  1886.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

When  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
great  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
made  its  appearance,  some  two  years  ago,  our 
attention  was  called  to  the  omission  of  all  Ameri- 
can names.  Many  of  our  great  men  were  bom 
British  subjects,  thus  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  broad  title  of  the  work  with  its  peculiar  lim- 
its. But  the  reason  was  soon  explained .  the 
line  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  for  the  material 
had  already  swollen  to  fifty  volumes.     In  our 


reference  to  the  matter,  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  we  asked:  "Have  we  not  sufficient 
ability  and  enterprise  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  take  up  the  thread,  join  it  where  it  be- 
longs, and  produce  an  elaborate  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  strictly  American  ?" 

The  response  has  come  in  the  initial  volume  of 
a  biographical  Cyclopaedia,  alive  with  signs  of 
promise  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  It  is 
to  occupy  six  octavo  volumes,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished at  intervals  of  from  four  to  six  months — 
possibly  more  rapidly,  if  found  consistent  with 
editorial  and  mechanical  accuracy.  Each  volume 
is  to  be  illustrated  to  some  extent  with  portraits, 
autographs,  birth-places,  residences,  monuments, 
etc.  Portraits  on  steel  of  John  Adams,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  George  Ban- 
croft, Thomas  H.  Benton,  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, James  Buchanan,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry 
Clay,  (irover  Cleveland,  and  James  Fennimore 
Cooper  grace  the  present  volume.  The  bio- 
graphical sketches,  so  far  as  issued,  are  well 
written,  the  Adamses  naturally  commanding  a 
liberal  amount  of  space.  The  editors  are  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  this  work,  patient  and 
painstaking,  and  they  have  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  many  of  the  brightest  and  most  compe- 
tent writers  in  the  country.  The  aim  and  scope 
of  the  work,  so  far  as  announced,  is  to  include 
biographies  of  our  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents, 
the  various  candidates  for  those  offices,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinets,  senators,  speakers  of  the 
House,  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
most  prominent  governors  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  the  most  eminent  divines,  jurists, 
naval  officers  and  military  generals,  and  persons 
of  distinction  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  in- 
vention. In  short,  the  work  is  expected  to  em- 
brace all  noteworthy  Americans. 

Right  here  we  would  call  the  attention  of  both 
editors  and  publ  ishers  to  a  line  of  fresh  investi- 
gation, which  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
their  work.  No  biographical  dictionary  yet  pub- 
lished in  America  has  done  justice  to  those 
strong,  fearless  men,  who  formed  the  old  Conti- 
nental Congress.  They  were  the  best  of  the  race 
to  be  found  in  that  remote  period  in  their  respect- 
ive communities,  and  their  nerve  and  judgment 
had  much  to  do  with  our  present  prosperity  ^  a 
nation.  Their  names,  gathered  from  the  records 
of  that  old  Congress,  are  accessible  in  our  own 
city,  and  even  if  knowledge  of  these  men  has 
become  scattered  and  dim.  the  bare  mention  of 
their  names  and  years  of  service  would  be  a 
gracious  and  a  profitable  thing  to  do. 

The  greater  part  of  the  biographies  are  neces- 
sarily short,  but  they  are  admirably  condensed  in 
matter.  The  work  will  become  a  necessity  for 
all  scholars,  in  whatever  country  they  may  re- 
side, and  we  have  such  faith  in  its  projectors 
that  we  believe  every  possible  care  will  be  given 
to  its  perfection  in  fullness  and  accuracy. 
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THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  OUTDOOR  SPORT, 
TRAVEL,  AND  ADVENTURE. 

CONDUCTED  BY   POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


OUTIXG  is  nol  influenced  by  any  sptcial  iniereits;  it  doe-^  nol  i 
but  promotes  all  that  i<i  true  and  manly  in  outdoor  iife,  whether  ii 
Held,  thj  IJacivMuodi,  or  other  sphere. 

It  i^i  a  mfLguzini;  which  evury  fathi^r  can  aflorti  to  place  in  the  hands  i 
THREE  DOLLARS  A  YEAR,  ai.d  give*  you  an  abundance  of  exi 
illiiitrateil. 

It?>  arti«tic  features  are  equal  to  those  of  the  bc:.t  publications  in  a 
leaders  in  their  respective  tields. 

It  tiSeTi  also  u-«fut  and  costly  premiums  to  those  who  cannot  afford 
in  getting  new  sulncribers. 
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Offices,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Partial  List  of 

Contributors 

Hon,  Georgre  Baneroft. 
Hon,  Jos.  KnHsell  Lowell. 
Charles  Diidl«*)r  Warner. 
Pres't  Noah  Porter. 
Pres'i  Jnlins  H.  Seelye. 
PresH  JanieH  Mc(!o8h. 
Edninnd  0.  Steilman. 
John  Bach  McMasier. 
George  P.  Fisher. 
Wm.  M.  Taylor. 
Grace  King. 
Charles  A.  Young. 
Henry  C.  Potter. 
Edward  Stan  wood. 
Frances  Courtney  Baylor 
John  Hall. 

Geo.  Dana  Boardninn. 
T.  M.  Coan. 
Archibald  Alexander. 
Theodore  Rooserelt. 
Henry  W.  Farnam. 
F.  J.  Child. 
R.  H.  Stoddard. 
Sam'l  L.  Clemens  (Mark 

Twain). 
Arthur  Hadley. 
Gen.  0.  0.  Howard. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 
Flora  L.  Shaw. 
Stonley  Hall. 
J.  B.  Harrison. 
T.  A.  Janvi<'r. 
Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 

E.  S.  Nadal. 
Alexander  Johnst4>n. 
Chariest  W.  Shields. 
Sarah  Newlin. 

T.  R.  Lounsbury. 
Henry  J.  van  Dyke,  Jr. 
Allan  Marqnand. 
Alexander  J.  Ormond. 
James  0.  Murray. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
Francis  L.  Patt4>n. 
William  C.  Prime. 

F.  ».  Zabriskie. 
M.  Al]«*n  Starr. 
Chas.  Lorini?  Brace. 
Robert  Bridges. 
Rich'd  WatMiii  Gilder. 


NEW  PRINCETON  REVIEW 


The  accompanying  partial  list  of  eminent  writers  for  the  Review  (now  laigely 
jncreasen)  is  perhaps  of  itself  the  best  guaiantee  of  its  literary  excellence.     Each 

High  Literary  Standing.  T;!^^ ^ ^^:J^^^^ 

worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  most  select  literature  of  the  day.  Many  writers 
whose  names  are  here  given  make  this  their  only  medium  for  reaching  the 
American  public,  and  some  from  an  earnest  desire  to  forward  an  enterprise  of  this 
character  have  entered  again  upon  special  lines  of  literary  work,  which,  by  reason 
of  long  service,  had  been  laid  aside. 

The  Review  has  for  its  object  a  strong  as  well  as  2ipure  literature  ;  steadfast 
in  the  defense  of  principle.     '*  It  regards  some  things  as  settled ^^^  and  will  not  open 
StC^CifStSt    Devotion    ^^^  columns  to  vague  speculations,  much  less  to 
-         O    *        '1  those  who  seek   notoriety.      In   these  days  <rf 

to    X  rinCipie.  social   and   religious   unrest,   this  will  be  the 

unvar\'ing  atmoFphcre  of  the  Review.  It  is  believed  that  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  of  good  government  in  this  country  are  too  firmly  laid  to  require 
continual  taking  up  for  repairs.  **  Some  things  will  be  taken  for  granted,"  and  all 
useless  discussion  will  be  left  to  others.  Without  party  or  sectarian  bias,  it  will 
seek  to  establish  a  medium  through  which  the  best  thought  of  our  ablest  writers 
may  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  life  of 
the  nation. 

ShOI^    Discussions  ^^  ^^''  attention  to  the  short  discussionsof 

-  «*f^.  I        o     u*        i.       '  timelv  subjects  under  the  head  of  "Criticisms, 

OI  1  imely  OUOjeCtS.  Notes,  and  Reviews,"  as  alone  worth  the  cost 
of  the  entire  work.  Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Review  has  attracted  wider 
attention  than  this,  or  proven  of  more  practical  value.  It  will  be  the  aim  to 
develop  this  department  in  every  possible  direction,  bringing  into  the  field  of  brief 
discussion  the  important  movements  of  the  world  in  a  way  to  show  the  relation  of 
events  to  the  varied  interests  and  problems  of  the  day. 

The  Only  Reference  Review,    ^he  plan  of  having  *  a  man 

•'  on    every    watch    tower  — a 

specialist — who  shall  record  the  progress  of  the  year  in  his  own  department  of 
science  or  of  research,  is  peculiar  to  this  publication.  In  the  case  of  all  new  dis- 
coveries, care  is  taken  to  define  accurately  the  points  of  connection  with  existing 
theories  or  with  established  facts,  and  the  practical  bearings  of  the  question  are 
made  both  prominent  and  popular.  Any  one  referring  to  the  elaborate  indexes  of 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  in  20  pages,  of  the  present  year,  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  oi 
the  field  covered  by  this  system.  The  same  care  is  taken  in  the  historical  summary 
or  **  Record  **  of  events,  which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  each  volume. 

^mall    r^OQf  "^^^  mere  nominal  cost  at  which  the  Review  is  furnished 

^*******  v^vloL.  J5  worthy  of  mention.  The  900  (or  more)  liberal  pages  of 
standard  literature  tl^at  we  here  furnish  for  $3  00  wc  believe  is  equaled  by  no  similar 
publication  of  Europe  or  America,  The  large,  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  the 
perfect  impressions  secured  by  superior  printing,  combine  to  make  it  a  luxurious 
volume  for  use. 


PUBLICATION. 

The  REVIEW  is  ab- 
ashed six  times  a  year,  be- 
tanning  with  the  January 
number,  i8Sb,  making  tuo 
tHftumesyea  rly.  W  'hen  no  time 
is  speciftfd,  subscriptions  'will 
commence  with  the  current 
number.  Vols,  I,  and  J  I, 
now  ready. 


TERMS; 

Sj.OO  a  yea'    in  advance, 
postage  free,     li  V   make  the 
special   offer    of   tuo  years, 
i88t>  and  iSiiy.  in  one  sub- 
scription for  SS'  Rtniittances 
may   be  tnide  in   P.    O.   or  i 
Express  Money  Orders,  or  in  \ 
Drafts,  Checks,  or  Registered  \ 
Litter.      MONEY  in  let.ers  j 
is  at  sender's  risk. 


BOUHDYOLUIES  AID  COVERS. 

Bound  copies  of  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  {Am.  Russia  back,  cloth 
sides),  $2.50  each,  postpaid. 
Binding  of  back  numbers, 
S  f  -oo  per  vol.  Indexed  Grv- 
ers,  for  filing  and  placing  in 
library  without  binding,  TO 
Sun^CRlbSRS,  2S cts.pervol. 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  k  SON,  Publishers,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  &  W.  J.  YOUMANS 


THE 

POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


TERMS : 

$5.00  per  Annttin; 

Sini^e  copjy  50  cents. 


tithe  popular  SCI- 

JL  ENCE  MONTHLY 
for  1887  will  continue, 
as  heretofore,  to  supply  its 
readers  with  the  results  of 
the  latest  investigation  and 
the  most  valuable  thought 
in  the  various  departments 
of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and 
technical  details  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  of  chief 
concern  to  specialists,  to 
the  journals  devoted  to 
them,  the  Monthly  deals 
with  those  more  general 
and  practical  subjects 
which  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to 
the  public  at  large.  In 
this  work  it  has  achieved 
a  foremost  position,  and 
is  now  the  acknowledged 
organ  of  progressive  scien- 
tific ideas  in  this  country. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

I,  3,  &  5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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l^n$a$f|  sedition. 

QPflttlCfl  DDVIDHF     ^"^^^    ^^    arrangement    with    the    English 
UuUlliull  UUiluil*  pu^lishci')  ^his  Company  assumes  exclusive 


control  of  the  American  issue. 


Terms:  $3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbers,  90  Cents. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  shall  continue  the  issue 
in  America  of  these  t^vo  British 
Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms :  $3.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  £r  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 

Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  7  50 


EiliiiiiDnili  RevieH. 
Quarteilji  BEfiew. 


BiilliliH. 


Many  of  the  most  advanced  of  modem  theories  in  theology  have 
in  its  pages  received  their  firtt  authoritative  support.  Its  **  indb- 
PBNDBNT  SBCTION,"  Contains  articles  advocating  views  at  variance 
with  those  of  its  editors. 

Is  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Britian.  Tm  tone  of  its  articles,  is  unexception- 
able, rendering  it  most  desirable  for  the  Home 
Circle. 

All  of  above,  $3.00  each;  any  two  $5.50;  any  three  $8.00  any  four  $10.50;  all  five  $13.00. 

MONTHLY    REVIEWS. 

No  other  journal  numbers  among  its  contributors  so  many  brilliauit 
thinkers.  The  most  important  changes  in  the  thought  of  the  times  are 
submitted  to  searching  criticism. 

The  contributions,  by  eminent  writers,  give  It  a  unique 
position  among  other  Journals,  presenting  an  epitome 
of  all  that  best  deservesattentioninthe  world  of  thought 
and  action. 

Its  Editors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 
leaders  of  progress,  and  have  formed  aVchool  of  ad- 
vanced thinlcers. 


GoiitEiiiiionini  BEVlew. 
FoMtly  Hefiew. 


Sam' I.  P.  Fkrrie,  Treas 


Bach  $4.50;  any  two  $8.50;  all  three  $12.00. 
All  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  with  English  Editions. 

—  AN    AMERICAN    MONTHLY. — 

While  aiming  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  interchaneeof  views  among  scholars, 
and  to  afford  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  art, 
life  and  writings,  it  is  specially  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  popular  educator. 

$1.50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

II04  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SclRNCE  fitls^tbcaame  'placejin  Amerio  which  Salurr  occupies  in  England.     Ii  in  ■  scienlific  joumal,  < 
cted  with  cnlerpriie,  impartiality,  and  genuine  ability. — N.   Y.  TributK. 


science:. 

"  The  best  publication  of  the  kind  in  this  country." 

Science  is  an  illustrated  journal,  published  weekly,  with  the  aim  of  furnishing  the  reading 
iblic  with  a  satisfactory  medium  of  information  upon  scientific  subjects  of  general  interest. 

is   UEVOID,    TO   THE   UTMOST    POSSIBLE    DEGREE,    OF    TECHNICAL   TERMS,   and   thuS   fumishcS 

its  readers  a  weekly  paper  that  is  scientifically  accurate  and,  at  the  same  time,  read- 

JLE    AND    ENTERTAINING. 

Science  has  been,  fmm  the  start,  the  recognized  organ  of  American  scientific  men,  and 
IS  been  constantly  furnished  by  them  with  the  earliest  information  of  the  results  of  their  work. 
^  means  of  regular  correspondents,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Science  also  obtains 
irly  and  reliable  reports  of  all  events  of  general  scientific  interest  abroad. 

Maps  of  regions  of  current  interest  and  illustrations  of  various  kinds  are  an  attractive 
ature  of  the  paper.  __^ 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Every  fourth  number  of  Science  contains,  in  addition  to  its  usual  pages,  a  large  amount 
e.xtra  matter  devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  In  these  pages  are  considered 
e  history  of  education,  the  art  of  instruction,  the  science  of  education,  classical  study,  indus- 
ial  education,  science  teaching,  normal  school  methods,  school  discipline,  common  school 
jcstions,  notes,  book  reviews,  digests  of  foreign  educational  literature  and  kindred  affairs, 
aking  the  journal  of  extreme  value  to  all  educators  and  friends  of  education. 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

I  year  in  United  States  or  Canada, $5.00 

I  year  in  Foreign  Countries  in  Postal  Union,                       .  6.00 
Trial  Subscription,  3  months,  i.oo 

Single  Copies, 0.12 


Capable  Agents  wanted  everywhere  with  high  compensation. 


.\ddress        PUBLISHER  OF  SCIENCE, 

47  Lafayette  Place,  N. 


In  January  wilt  be  published  the  first  number  of 

THE  SWISS  CROSS, 

he  official  organ  of  the  Agassiz  AssoeiatioH,  and  succeeding  St.  Nicholas  in  that  capacity, 
he  Swiss  Cross  will  be  a  monthly  magazine  (illustrated).  Price,  $1.50.  Those  who  are 
■quainted  with  the  A.  .K.  and  its  work  will  subscribe  for  the  Swiss  Cross,  which  will  be 
iited  by  Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Persons  not  acquainted  with  the  Agassiz  Association  should  write  for  information  regard- 
g  it  and  the  Swiss  Cross.  Address 

THE  SWISS  CROSS, 

47  l^fayette  Place,  New  York. 
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INDEPENDENT.  CHURCHLT. 

Subscription  Circulation  gained  in  15  months,  6,000. 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD. 


RBV.   C.    G.    ADAMS,    EDITOR. 


Published  bv  the  Church    Record  Association,  Southport,  Conn.,  on  tki  rst  and 
i$th  of  each  month. 

50  CENTS.  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR.  50  CENTS. 

Officially  accepted  by  the  ecclesiasticat  authorities  of  the  dioceses  of  Conneclicul,   Rhode   laUnd,   New 
HftrnpshiTc,  and  Vermont. 

THE  CHEAPEST  CHURCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 

Printed  on  tine  paper,  with  new  type.  l6  pages.     Size  of  page,  izijo  inches.     In  typography  and 
equal  to  any  church  paper. 

MAILED   TO   INDIVIDUAL   -S'AMES. 

Single  Copiei,  . 
10  copies  to  oae  parish,    . 


?oo3 

$0*5 
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25 
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450 

50 

5  00 

ID  OO 
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900 

18  00 

1  50 

1500 

3000 

Each  issue  is  complete,  so  ihat  the  RECORD  can  be  u:>ed  as  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  as  desired. 

A  special  feature  of  the  CHURCH  RECORD  i^  the  arrangement  of  two  pages  in  a  prominent  pbce 
of  purely  local  mUler,  which  pages,  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  used  by  any  parish  as  a  PARISH  PAPER, 
or  by  any  diocese  as  a  DIOCESAN  PAPER,  nt  the  moderate  cost  of  85  cents  per  column,  for  any  issue 
so  used.  In  this  way  a  parish  or  dioce.'.an  paper  can  be  oblainerl,  together  with  a  (general  church  paper,  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  churchman. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  special  circular  fully  uxplaining  this  plan. 

AuvERl'lSEK^  please  note,  circulation  gained  in  18  months,  ?,0OO,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
600  per  month.  The  very  liesi  advertising  medium,  ei-pecially  in  New  Kn(;land.  where  its  cilcuUllon 
exceeds  all  other  papert  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  combine*).         Address 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  Southport.  Conn. 
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THB     FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 


//  touches  upon  a  greaUr  number  of  subjects  of  popular  interest  and  instruc- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  any  other  periodical  published  in  this  country, — 

Mail  and  Express,  N.  V.  City. 

No  other  magazine,  we  believe,  has  ever  presented  in  so  short  a  time  so 
much  valuable  literature, — ARGUS,  Albany,  N,  Y, 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so 
strongly  handled, ^^YEXCi  EVENING,  Wilmington,  Del, 

We  know  of  no  magazine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety ,  freshness , 
and  strength,— Democrat,  Dover,  N,  H, 

THE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 
It  discusses  sotjects  that  concern  ail  classes  alike — in  morals,  in  education, 
in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genoinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room  influence. 
It  is  constmctire  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men  and 
women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have  special 
opportunities  for  information. 


A    FEW   OF  THE   CONTRIBUTORS. 


President  Julius  H.  Seelye. 
Bi»hop  F.  1).  Huntington. 
Tustice  ThomsM  M .  Cooley. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Parton. 
President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Ever«tt  Hale. 
Bishop  J.  L  Spaldine. 
President  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  Crosby. 
Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell. 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 
President  E  G.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dudley  Field. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 

Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gbdden. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  Liny. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 
W.  H.  Mallock. 
President  J.  R.  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hdson. 
Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely. 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Carnegie. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 
Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  WUlis;.  Beecher. 
O.  H.  Fmthingham. 
Woods  Pasha. 
President  Tames  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 
Judge  E  H.  Bennett. 


SOME   OF  THE   SUBJECTS  ALREADY    DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Dauiger  of  Revolution  ? 

Newspapers  Gone  to  Seed. 

Is  RomanisDi  a  Baptized  Paganism  ? 

Some  Experiences  with  Criminals. 

Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists? 

Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Roman  Catholics  Want. 

Our  Boys  on  Sunday. 

My  Religious  Experience. 

How  I  Was  Educated. 

An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 

Question. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Boycott. 
The  Ne^ro  in  the  South. 
Cremation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 
Our  Political  Methods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? 

Shall  the  Eight-hour  System  Be 
Adopted  t 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sundav  Journalism. 

Should  Foreign  Autnors  Be  Pro- 
tected ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  ? 

The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 

The  Future  ot  Arctic  Exploration. 

What  We  Know  about  the  Weather. 

Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  Sute  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes. 

The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  Be  Preserved  ? 

Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 

'ITie  Convalescence  of  Faith. 

College  Athletic  Sports. 

llie  Fisheries  Dispute. 

Civilization  and  Suicide. 

Modem  Smuggling. 

What  Rights  Have  Laborers  ? 

Our  African  Contingent. 

Americanisms  in  England. 

llie  Cause  of  Earthquakes. 

Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  ? 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


^  50  Cents  a  Copy ;   f  5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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FOR     1886-7. 


THIRD     YEAR. 


QUERIES 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERARY,  ART,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  GENERAL 

EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 


*  CO.VDVCTRD  BV  C.  IK  MOf/.rO.W* 


T7NLARGED!  ILLUSTRATED!!         .       .       .       .       . 

.       NEW  DEPARTMENTS!  SAME  PRICE!! 


With  the  October  number,  Qukriks  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter ;  making 
a  tifty-two  page  magazine.  The  new  features  consist  of  miscellaneous  reading  matter,  critical  essays,  poetical 
extracts,  readings  from  new  books,  and  a  number  of  superior  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  As  the  subscription 
price  remains  the  same,  Queries  has  become  at  ^mce  the  largest  and  best  dollar  magazine  published.  All  of  the 
old  departments  have  been  retained,  and  more  space  will  he  allotted  to  each. 

CONTR  I  BUTORS. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Queriks  may  be  mentioned  the  following  eminent  and  well-known  names: 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  Editor  of  the  Afaj^azin^  0/  American  Iftsfory,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  City  of  Xew  # 
York,"  etc.  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  author  of  "  Pilgrims  and  Shrines,'  *'  Patron  Saints,"  etc.  Herbert  W. 
Conn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University,  author  of  **  Evolution  of  To-Day."  Anna  L. 
Ward,  Editor  of  *'  Hoyt  and  Ward's  Cyclopedia  of  Quotations,"  etc.  W.  Wilsey  Martin,  author  of  **  By 
Solent  and  Danube."  Carrie  Stow  Wait.  Julia  H.  Thayer,  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the  Chicago 
Female  College.  Elise  Piutti,  Instructor  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Wells  College.  Frank  D. 
Smith,  Editor  of  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian,  Wii  liam  C.  Peckham,  .\.M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Botany,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Carl  Leo  Meks,  M.I)..  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences,  Ohio 
University.  Priscilla  H.  Braislin,  A.  .M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Yassar  College.  Prof.  Charlks  Lee 
Crandall,  C.E.,  Cornell  University.  Prof.  1).  E.  Lantz,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  George  Selby, 
A.M.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Carthage,  111.  Josephine  Lewis,  President  of  the  Afternoon  Query  Club, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Prof.  N.  K.  RovsE,  author  of  a  **  Manual  of  English  Literature,"  etc.  F.  A.  HoLTON,  D.S.. 
Cornell  University  laboratory.  Mrs.  Ellen  K.  Hooker,  Principal  Park  Place  School.  R.  D.  Swain,  A.M., 
Ewing  College.  Prof.  R.  H.  Willis,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Arkansas  Industrial  University.  William 
Emmette  Coleman,  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  Geor^.e  Daulton,  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  New 
York.  John  PI.  Woods,  Prof.  J.  W.  Reese,  Clara  J.  McKean,  John  L.  Gans,  H.  K.  Armstrong,  S.  M. 
Fox.  a.  J.  Johnson,  Steven  B.  Ayres,  Charles  S.  Prosser,  N.  M.  Bittler,  Dr.  I).  W.  Nead,  A.  H. 
VoTAW,  Florence  V.  Brittin(;ham,  .Albert  W.  Johnson,  and  others. 

TERMS,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE. 
Seven  copies  for  six  dollars.      Single  copies  ten  cents. 

Address  all  communications  to 

C.   L.   SHERRILL  &  CO..  Publishers, 

41  AND  43  Franklin  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  at  Saratoga,  September  9,  1885. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  A  WESTERN  CITY. 

By  ALBERT  SHAW,  Ph.D., 

Editor   of   the  Mintuapolis  Tribune ;  author  of    *'  Icaria,"  etc. 

TABLE  OK  COMTENTS: 

I.  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COOPERS  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

II.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. 

III.  CO-OPERATIVE  PROFIT-SHARING  IN  THE  PILLSBURY  MILLS. 

IV.  MINNEAPOLIS  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY. 
V.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LAUNDRY,  ETC. 

This,  the  fourth  number  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic  Assikiation,  is 
an  admirable  monograph  on  co-operation  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where  are  now  in  opera- 
tion some  of  the  most  successful  co-operative  enterprises  in  the  United  States.    Price,  75  cents. 


The  following  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  Association  : 
No.  I.    Report  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Secretary.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  contains  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Ely,  at  the  formation  of  the  Association,  relating  to  the  old  political 
economy  and  the  new,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  debate  upon  the  paper,  in  which  many  well-known  econo- 
mists took  part,  including  President  Andrew  D.  White,  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  Professor  Alexander 
Johnston,  Professor  Andrews,  President  C.  K.  Adams,  and  others. 

Nos.  2  and  3.    The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply. 

By  Professor  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  James  discusses  the  relative  advantages  of  municipal  and  private  control  of  gas-works,  and  decides  in 
favor  of  municipal  control.  He  relates  the  history  of  the  gas  supply  in  Philadelphia,  Hichmond,  and  Wheeling, 
with  illustrations  from  other  American  cities  and  cities  abroad. 


The  publications  of  the  Association  will  appear  at  least  six  times  a  year,  and  will  be  sent 
to  all  members  in  consideration  of  the  annual  membership  fee  of  $3.00,  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 
To  others  the  publications  of  the  Association  will  be  sent  at  $4.00  per  annum.  Single  copies 
sent  on  receipt  of  price. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

Dr.   RICHARD  T.   ELY, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PROGRESSIVE    HOUSEKEEPING 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

A    Semi-Nlonthily   Joiamal. 
Conducted  in  the  Interests  of  the  Higher  Life  of  the  Household. 


.  Volume    IV.    of   Good    Housekeeping    will    have   among  its  other  attractions  : 

A  New  Serial  —  Progressive  Housekeeping. 

By   CATHERINE    OWEN. 

Entitled   "PROGRESSIVE  HOUSEKEEPING;    or,    Keeping  House  Without   Knowing 

How,  and  Knowing  How  to  Keep  House  Well." 

This  serial  will  contain  the  much  called  for  Daily  Housekeepers*  Programme. 


E.  C.  GARDNER 

m 

Will  write  on   the  important  subject  of  **  Kitchen  Comfort,  Convenience,  and  Economy," 
with  drawings  of  a  Model  Kitchen,  and  some  detailed  Kitchen  Appurtenances. 


MARIA   PARLOA 

Will  continue  her  valuable   series   of    papers,   which   are    prepared    expressly    for    Good 

Housekeeping  and  are  not  printed  elsewhere. 


A  $25  Prize  Paper  on  Carving. 

Goon  Housekeeping  has  so  many  wails  from  correspondents  who  find  the  matter  of  Carving  a  burden 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  who  ask  for  detailed  instructions  m  the  Art  of  the  Carving  Knife,  that  we  offer  $25  for 
the  best  and  most  complete  paper  on  Carving — -practical,  instructive,  and  comprehensive — that  may  be  sent  us  on 
or  before  November  ist,  1S86.  The  name  of  the  writer  must  accompany  each  paper  in  a  sealed  envelope,  not  to 
be  opened  until  after  the  papers  have  been  examined. 


Every  person  sending  us  $2.50  before  January  ist,  18S7,  will  receive  Good  Housekeeping  from  November 
13th,  1S86— -the  commencement  of  Volume  IV. — to  January  1st,  1888,  and  Catherine  Owen's  admirable  serial, 
**  Ten  Dollars  Enough,  or  How  to  Live  Well  on  Ten  Dollars  a  Week,"  which  has  been  published  in  a  tasteful 
book  of  some  300  pages. 

The  able  writers  on  practical  household  subjects,  who  have  made  so  quickly  and  permanently  an  enviable 
position  and  established  fame  for  Good  Housekeeping,  will  continue  to  favor  its  readers  with  their  contributions 
m  the  interests  of  the  Higher  Life  of  the  Household,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  its  Editor  to  make  each  issue  better 
and  more  valuable  than  its  predecessor  in  the  Homes  of  the  World. 

N.  B. — Good  Housekeeping  is  the  best  home  magazine  published,  and  is  issued  ri'^  oth^r  week. 

CLARK  IV.  BR  YAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York  Office :  239  Broadway.  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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'*  A  Magasine  full  of  Interest  from  Cover  to  Cover." 

"Local  only  in  Name;  National  in  itt  Literature." 


The  Brooklyn  Magazine 

Contains  etch  month,  in  addiiion  to  the  authorized  and  personally  revised  sermons  ot 

HENRY  WARD   BEECHER  and  T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE, 

An  attractive  table  of  contents,  embodying 

50  Pages  of  Bright  Stories,  Boems,  and  Articles 

BY  THE   FOREMOST  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

Every  number  conuins  **Mrs.  Beecher'a  Monthly  Talks,"  a  senes  of  Articles  written  by  Mrs.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
o  the  women  of  America,  on  timely  and  interesting  topics. 

It  is  a  magazine  for  the  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  givmg  over  1500  Paget  of  the  best  reading  matter,  and  offering  more 
or  the  price  than  any  other  periodical  in  America. 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER    YEAR.     Twenty  Cert fs per  Single  Number. 

The  Sermons  are  printed  in  a  l.trgr,  clear  type,  and  in  a  manner  to  specially  adapt  them  for  sefarate  preservation  in  book  onn, 
f  desired. 

ATTRACTIVE    OFFERS! 

BEECHER  DAILY  CALENDAR  FOR  1887.      TALMAGE  DAILY  CALENDAR  FOR  1887. 

These  Calendars  contain,  for  each  day,  an  appropriate  and  charactenstic  sentiment  from  the  pens  of  Rev.  HENRY  WARD 
BEECHER  and  Rev.  T.  Ds  WI'IT  TALMAGE.  and  are  motmted  upon  handsomely  illuminated  boards,  printed  in  over  ten  different 


These  Calendars  contain^  for^ach  day,  an  appropriate  and  charactervitic  sentiment  from  the  pens  of  Rev.  HENRY  WARD 

id  are  mounted  upon  handsomely  illuminated  boards,  pr 
:olors,  with  strikingly  life-like  portraitii  of  Mr.  Beecher,  by  Rockwood  :  and  Dr.  Talmage,  by  Sarony.  of  New  York. 


Beecher  Calendar,  $x.oo. 

Either  Calendar  Given  FREE  for  %  New  Yearly  Subscribers. 


Talmage  Calendar,  75  cts. 

Both  Calendars  Given  FREE  for  3  New  Yearly  Subscribers. 


The  general  attractivenes  and  popularity  of  THE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  render  it  a  specially  desirable  medium  for 
;hose  who  wish  to  obtain  a  club  of  sub:<cribers.  Specimen  copy  and  list  of  premiums  sent  on  receipt  of  lo  cents,  if  this  magazine  is 
nentioned.  Address 

THE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  CO.,  7  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

THE    AMERICAN. 

A  National  Journal  of  Literature,  Science^  the  Arts,  and  Public  Affairs 
PHILADELPHIA:     WEEKLY    EDITIONS,    SATURDAYS. 


AMONG  THE   REGULARLY   MAINTAINED   DEPARTMENTS  ARE 


t^EVlEVV  OF  THE  WEEK. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES.— Temperate  but  earnest 

discussion  of  important  public  qvestions  and  themes. 
IVEEKLY  NOTES.— Minor  editorial  comment. 
SPECIAL  ARTICLES.— On  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 

including  the  phases  of  Social  Life,  Art,  Science, 

Literature,  etc. 
SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  (including  London 

and  Paris). 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

ART. — A  department  under  competent  oversight. 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS.— A  concise  sum- 
mary  of  interesting  data  relating  to  books,  period i 
cals,   announcements  of  publishers,   the  work  of 
authors,  etc. 

DRIFT. — Scientific,    Archaeological,    Personal,    and 
other  timely  and  interesting  items. 


*^*  The    Seventh  Year  began  October,   1886.      The  American  has  now  established  a 
nore  than  national  reputation.     Its  contents  consist  of  original  matter,  written  for  its  columns 
[t  is  not  the  reprint  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

♦^*  The  American  has  16  pages,  handsomely  printed  on   toned  paper.     Subscription. 
^3.00  per  annum  ;  $1.50  per  six  months.  •^  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Am:erican, 

Post  Office  Box  924,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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)ffices,  921  Arch  St. 


**//  has  a  historicai  value  second  to  none  in  this  country,"" — JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Boston.     **//  if  a 
treasury  of  information  to  libraries  and  historical  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.** — Milwaukee  (Wis.)Joi-RNAL. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR    ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Of  about   one    hundred   pages,  devoted    to   the    History.   Literature,  and   General 

Interests   of  the    New    England    States   and   People. 

During  the  year  1887  it  will  print  valuable 

Papers  on  Early  New  England-  History, 

Articles  relating  to  New  England  In  the  Civil  War, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Towns  and  Cities, 

Biographies  of  Notable  Men  and  Women, 

A  Series  of  articles  on  Leading  Colleges  and    Schools, 

An  authoritative  series  of  articles  on  the 

RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS;— 

that  on  tlie  *' Congrkgationalists  "  by  Rev.  Henry  iM.  Dexter,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist ;  the 
Universalist  Denomination  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Capen,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  the  others  to  be 
announced  in  due  season.     Also, 

A  Series  of;  authoritative  articles  on  "  Isnns." 

Connplete  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems. 
All  readers  will  find   under  the  respective  headings,     "Editor's    Table,"     "Historical    Record/' 
"Necrology,"    ''Education,"   "History  and  (jEnealogy,"    "  Notes  and  Querips,"  and   "Topical 
Index  to  Current  Magazine  Literature,"  matter  that  will  special  interest  them. 

the   new   ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 

is  a  publication  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  Public  and  Private  Library,  on  account  of  its  historical  and 
biographical  ser\'ice  to  readers  of  every  class.  Its  features  are  precisely  those  which  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  frequenters  of  these  invaluable  institutions.  Asa  means  of  interchanging  information  of  real 
value  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  matters  that  deserve  permanent  preservation,  and  therefore  as  a  publication  at 
all  times  both  attractive  and  useful  for  reference,  it  is  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Librarians  will  consult 
their  true  interest  by  keeping  the  successive  issues  of  The  New  Kngland  Magazine  for  the  use  of  readers. 


learn  that  it  ift 
rapidly  increasing  in  circulation  in  all  parts  of  New  England.     If  maintained  at  its  proent  standard,  it  will  deserve  its  popularity.** 

The  Indianian-Re^blican  says  :  "One  of  the  finest  periodicals  received  at  this  office  is  Thf  New  England  Magazine.  Every 
page  is  interesting  ;  every  article  well  worth  reading  ;  and,  besides,  it  i<  ta«iteiully  illustrated  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  engravings,, 
and  very  handsomely  printed." 

The  SaUm  ;Mass.)  Rfgtster  pronounces  it  "an  ejccellent  magazine,  beautifully  printed,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
attractive  articles." 

1\i^  Newark  (S.  J.)  Daify  Aitzrrftsrr  saiy^:  '•  Without  which  no  gentleman's  book  table  is  properly  provided  for.  .  .  .  The 
contents  are  always  valuable,  and  a  bound  volume  of  that  publication  is  a  record  of  permanent  usefulness." 

The  Albany  (N.  V.)  Sunday  Press  says  :    •'  Sustains  the  high  reputation  it  has  ever  enjoyed." 

The  Hartford  Eifning  Post  says:  "We  are  glad  to  sec  The  New  Est.LAND  ^fAGAZINE  .  .  .  abounds  in  ^ood  points 
historically,  and  in  fiction.  The  growth  of  such  magrxzines  devoted  to  the  history  of  >ection!.  ot  the  country  Is  a  matter  m  which  all 
good  citizens  arc  interested."  

Terms  :  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid.  Single  numbers,  25  cents.  Newsdealers 
and  Postmasters  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  subscribers  may  remit  to  us  in  post-office  or  express  money  oxxJers. 
or  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  registered  letters. 

Volume  Five  began  with  the  number  for  November,  1886. 

Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV,  are  completed  and  substantially  bound  in  brown  cloth,  making  handsome  books.  They  will  be  furnished 
at  *2.oo  each.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  are  very  scarce,  only  a  very  limited  number  are  on  hand  or  obtainable.  Those  desiring  complete 
sets  would  do  well  to  order  immediately.  These  volumes  are  very  valuable,  bt-ing  filled  with  original  matter  of  decidedly  historical 
value. 

In  reaching  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  volume,  The  Nkw  P'.ngi.and  Magazine  has  pa>sed  successfully /Ar<w^A  the  period  always 
attended  by  more  or  less  doubt,  and  from  an  undeveloped  enterprise  has  become  an  estnblished  institution.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Magazine  were  originally  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  unwritten  New  England  history,  and  two  years'  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  quantity  was  oven  underestimated. 

The  XeW  England  Madazine  is  the  Pioneer  and  only  Popular  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  to 
the  Xerv  England  Stales  and  People  Articles  are  oiij^inal^  and  of  threat  interest  and  value  to  all  AVu' 
En^landers^  or  their  descendants^  or  to  those  interested  in  the  vast  amount  of  the  hitherto  untorittefi  history. 

The  presentation  of  History^  in   an  attractive  form   is  our  aim.      The  ^eniiH  of  able  writers  makes  the 
real  facts  of  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Address      THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

36  Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE    ONLY    LITERARY    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHED    ON 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Overland  Momthlv,  esltblished  in  1668,  has  always  been  recognized  a>  cine  of  the  great  magazines 
of  America.  Its  tileraTy  qualities  are  unique,  and  ihe  -steady  and  rapiil  piogress  il  is  making  proves  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  ii  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  local :  its  literature  is  universal :  it  wins  and 
keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle  and  the  library  ;  ith  circulation  is  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic 
Slates,  and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  magaiine  in  his  list  tor  1887.  Libraries, 
Reading  Kooms,  Club.s,  and  Literary  Societies  (ind  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  tbeir  magazines. 

The  managers  of  The  Overland  Monthly  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking  effort  to  develop  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  Ihe  West.  They  lind  thai  the  magaiine  is  making  friends  everywhere, 
and  that  ils  circulation  is  steadily  increa.<iing.  They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  com^ 
pany  of  capitalists  and  literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 

RECENT    COMMENTS. 
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THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    FOR    1887. 

Si'iffU  Subscription,  %^.00  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  A'iniibtr.  J5  cts.  Sainpli-  Copy.  2^  cts. 

Club  Terms :  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  %tj.oo.     Add  postngc  on  fon-ign  orders. 
The  Trade  supplied  through  the  American   News  Co..  New  Vork:   The  Western  News  di.,  Chicago;   The 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

415  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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^HIHIHT  PlISOHS  WHO  HAVl  UUO 

Hon.  Andraw  D.  White. 

President  of  the  Cornell  L'nlTerihy,  Ithaci,  N.  Y. 
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of  a  Scrsp-Booklo»  perfect 


Bav.  George  Dtu 

PaitOT  Fir«l  Baptist  i 
Vou  bare  Rduced  the  idc 

B«T.  Oeor^  F.  Peotoeoat.  D.  D, 

Pastor  Thompldns  Ave.  Con^TCRalional  Church,  BroaUra. 
Please  send  me  ten  Tolumei  of  your  Scrap-Boolo.  wilk 


From  tbe  "  Examiner,"  Keir  Tork. 

We  have  received  a  tpecimea  of  the  "Scrap-Book  14- 
brary"  for  ioiipeclion.  It  is  the  cheapat.  mcsi  coaTenienl 
and  beat  contrived  plan  for  permanemly  prescrrinir  ncwa- 
p.iper  clippings  that  we  have  ever  «en.  In  lu  apKial  field 
Ihiaitneioflxiokiii  without  a  peer. 

Price. 
The  voluioes  are  pilt  at  tlie  marBtieHslf  Itn  price 

1st.  We  will  tend  jiJ'B^/*  Tolume,  with  any  title 
)-ou  may  choose  to  put  upon  (he  back  in  gilt,  poslagi 
prrpaid  by  us,  upon  receipt  of  TS  cents.  If  you  are 
not  saiis^ed  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  and 
o-e  will  reftiod  the  amount  paid  for  it  leas  the 
po»taj.e. 

3d.  II  vou  order  a  half  dozen,  after  you  obtain 
your  sample,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
$4..'M,  make  you  a  discount  of  6  per  cent,  from  the 
price. 

8d.  If  you  order  twelve  voiumei  we  wQI  ghie 
you  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  pay  express 
chargei  to  your  Dearest  express  station. 


C.  VEHTON  PATTERSON  &  CO.. 

ROCHESTER,    K.  Y. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science. 


HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  Editor. 


The  first  annual  series  of  monthly  monographs  devoted  to  History,  Politics,  and  Economics  was  begun  in  1882-3. 
Four  volumes  of  University  Studies  have  thus  far  ap{>eared. 

A  nnv  and  attractive  library  edition  of  the  entire  set  of  four  volumes ^  indexed ^  and  bound  in  clothe  will  soon 
be  ready ^  and  sold  for  $12,^0  net. 

Separate  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  as  follows  : 

SERIES     I. — Local  Institutions.    479  pp.    $4.00. 
SERIES    II. — Institutions  and  Economics.    629  pp.    l4  00. 
SERIES  III. — Maryland,  Virg^ia,  and  Washington.    595  pp.    $4.00. 
SERIES  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.    600  pp.    $3.50. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FIFTH  SERIES.— 1887. 

The  Studies  in  Municipal  Government  will  be  continued.  The  Fifth  Series  will  z\so  embrace  Studies  in  the 
Histoiy  of  American  Political  Economy  and  of  American  Co-operation.  The  following  papers  arc  ready  or  in 
preparation  : 

City  Government  of  Boston.    By  James  M.  Bugbee. 

City  Government  of  Philadelphia.    By  Edward  P.  Allinson  and  Boies  Pe.n'rosk. 

City  Government  of  Baltimore.    By  John  C.  Rose. 

City  Government  of  St.  Louis.    By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 

City  Government  of  Chicago.    By  F.  H.  H odder. 

City  Government  of  San  Francisco.    By  Brrnard  Moses. 

City  Government  of  New  Orleans.     By  Hon.  W.  W.  Howe. 

City  Government  of  New  York.    By  Simon  Sterne  and  J.  F.  Jameson. 

The  Influence  of  the  War  of  1812  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union.     By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

The  History  of  American  Political  Economy.   Studies  by  R.  T.  Ely,  VVoodrow  Wilson,  and  D.  R.  Dewey. 

The  History  of  American  Co-operation.    Studies  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  D.  R.  Randall,  A.  G.  Warner,  et  al. 

EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  annual  series  of  Studies,  a  series  of  Extra  Volumes  is  proposed.  It  is  intended 
to  print  them  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  regular  Studies,  but  to  publish  each  volume  by  itself,  in  numbered 
sequence  and  in  a  cloth  binding.  The  volumes  will  vary  in  size  from  200  to  500  pages,  with  corresponding 
prices.  Subscriptions  to  the  Annual  Series  of  Studies  will  not  necessitate  subscription  to  the  Extra  Volumes, 
although  they  will  be  offered  to  regular  subscribers  at  reduced  rates. 

EXTRA  VOLUME    I.— The  Republic  of  New  Haven :   A  History  of  Municipal  Evolution.    By 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D.  (Baltimore). 

This  volume,  now  ready,  comprises  350  pages  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index.     It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

EXTRA  VOLUME   II.— History  of  the  Government  of  Philadelphia.    By  Edward  P.  Allinson, 
A.M.  (HaverfordX  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.B.  (Harvard). 

(In  press.) 

Other  Extra  Volumes  will  be  announced  when  they  are  ready  for  publication. 

All  communications  relating  to  subscriptions,  exchangees,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLICATION  AGENCY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Devoted  te  Newspaper  Men,  Authors,  ArHsts,  and  Publishers. 


ALLAN    FORMAN,   Editor. 


THE  ONLY  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD  THAT  TELLS  HOW  OTHER  PAPERS 
ARE  MADE  AND  WHO  HAKE  THEH. 


THE  FRESHEST  LITERARY  NEWS. 


Tlie  Host  Sparkling  Original  Ideas  and  Practical  Suggestions  for  Writers. 


WHAT    IS    SAID    OF    IT; 

"The  Fourth  Estate  needs  and  can  support  a  good  organ  like  The  Jouknalist."— A^.  y.  TriiuHe. 

"  The  Journalist  is  the  ooly  success  of  its  kind  published.  It  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  and 
ably  conducted." — Buffalo  Daily  Ntws. 

"It  is  filled  with  interesting  matter  touching  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Ihe  newspaper  fraternity. 
Under  the  etlilorship  of  Mr,  Allan  Forman,  The  Jolrhalisi-  has  achieved  its  true  mission.  Il  is  a  help 
to  every  newspaper  worker,  and  the  fraternity  throughout  the  country  owes  the  pleasant  periodical  a 
warm  and  hearty  support," — AViw  York  IVorld. 


SUBSCRIPTION,    $4.00    PER    YEAR,    IN    ADVANCE. 


PUBLISHED    EVERY   SATURDAY, 

No.  I  ly  Nassau,  Street,  New  York  City. 
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A  $1.00  BOOK. 

Premium   for    One    New    Subscriber  ! 


During  the  next  thirty  days  the  publisher  of  Education  will  forward  to  every  one  who 
will  send  him  One  New  Subscriber,  with  the  subscription  price,  $3.00,  a  copy  of 

Talks  IVith  My  Boys, 

A  book  of  266  pages,  containing  27  Talks.     This  is  the  Second  Edition  of  the  book,  which 
is  now  published  by  the  well-known  publishers,  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

SEND    $3.00 

By  Check,  Draft,  or  Postal  Order,  and  the  book  will  be  returned  by  mail  free  of  all  expense. 


[From  A.  G.  BoYDtW,  Bridgewater,  Mass,\ 
I  believe  thoroughly  in  Education,  and  would  like  to  have  all  our  graduates  take  and  read  it. 

{From  John  Sweit,  Calif ornia.l 
Thinking  educators  cannot  do  without  it. 

[From  D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.U.,  Salem ^  Mass.\ 
It  is  brimming  full  of  thoughtful,  instructive,  and  interesting  matter. 

{From  Prof.  W.   H.   Paynr.  Ph.D.] 
It  is  altogether  such  a  journal  as  the  teaching  profession  of  this  countr}'  should  loyally  and  liberally  support. 


Education  is  a  Monthly  Educational  Magazine.     It  is 

INTELLIGENT.  VIGOROUS.  INDEPENDENT. 

IT   DISCUSSES 

The  Science  of  Teaching.  Industrial  Education. 

The  Art  of  Instruction.  Common  School  Topics. 

School  Discipline.  Science  Teaching. 

Normal  Methods.  Classical  Study. 


Address  the  Publisher, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  8  Somerset  bt.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  OHIOAOO, 

And  IS. IN  ITS  THIRD  YEAR.     It  haii  nw^Ted  FOLK  THOUSAND  COMPUXKHT- 


lone  of  which  n 


L  for,  thoDKh  kU  •■ 


BEST  PAPER  EVER  FSINTEI)  IN  AUEBICA. 


Etnrjr  Ubb  of 


upiwiu-  volunin  Httrr  vulumc  of 

THE  miEST  LrrEBATOia:  fbodttoed  m  the  nation. 

Ench  week'H  Ct'BRENT  mnlHlnii  niip  Kllt-r<l|[pd  Short  Story,  a  halt-doun 
KtHtj*.  brantifol  Pwiom,  Humor,  and  rrarl««  Eilllurlal  Itevlt-wo. 
An  exMtlent  I.OVK  isTOKV  U  -Iwaj'*  runiilnK. 

THh  aiuh  >  Vliltor,  ths  Evanlng  Lunp  bsoamn  >  thing  plsMut  to  tUik  «f. 


PriM  I  On*  Y««r,  9*  j  Six  Mentha.  K-BO  i  Sln(ia  Copy,  10  eant«. 


SHOULD   GO   EVERYWHERE. 


THE   UNITARIAN. 

EDITED    BV  I 

BROOKE  HERFORl)  and  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND,   j 

Edilorinl  CoHltib-ulBts  ■ 
Robert  Collyer,  Ohcar  Clute,  Chakles  U.  Ames, 
George  L.  Chanev,  H.  Price  Collier,  and  | 

Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunderland.  I 


2S  Pages,  Size  and  Type  of  Harper's  Monthly. 
Subscription  Price,  50  cents  a  Yeak. 


This  n 


.nthly  a 


]  popularize  and  carry  far  and 
ride  ihe  best  thought  of  Liberal  Chbistianitv. 
'.K  writers  are  Ihe  ablest,  i<s  mailer  Itesh  and  varied, 
IS  price  low  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  into  every  home 
n  America. 

Addrcbs 

The  Unitarian, 

115  Monroe  St.,  Chic^fO,  III. 


SiMfll  PMMMS  FREE! 


FREE  OF  EXPENSE  TO  TOU 

■  rnllHiiiple  Ml  oruremlnmi  u  Mlawd 


in  Encrilopfdlaof 


HHtbart  Pub.  Co.,  «6,  Eirllli  B'lockrSt.°L 


THEGBEATESTOFFEREyERMADETOSPORTSMEN.  AFINECJIO  Cft 
IMPORIIDCOUBLE-BARREL  BREECHLOADER  with  Outfit  onlytpl^.OU 


RAND50METN5USH' 

[HESISTE£LBARniSaU( — 
SNAPACIUN 


■rolWHEinCEREDTKftLNOT  STOcKj 

tunmiiigtiiagiBMim  chokeo  BOFBt); 

/UXOMATIC-SHaJv 


WARRAimirHANDWDB 
WLKILLAT  IGD  YARDS, 

Va  Imelnrt  pintluwd  AT  A  CIKEAT 
BACBlFlCEtnnaaLBASINalmwXOBE 


MMib«iaBS«.JUnM4i«nauta^«mrrninaauir>4iUBnHlkUI|PARiU.KL»L0JIVPRin 


rnl  bilk  IB  (MMbt  u3u  •!>— t  axni  L. 

jfc™,  oKMn  vow.    cux  Tma  Air 


WMWfwMMni 


NEW  VORK. 


Bound  Volumes  of  The  Magazine  of  American  History. 


Since  this  publication  has  become  sacb  a  necessity  for  schools,  colleges,  and  all  educaijonal  institutions,  the 
demand  for  bound  volume*  bat  largely  iocreaied.  With  each  successive  voluine  an  elaboTatc  index  is  carefully 
piepared  and  added,  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work,  particularly  for  reference  in  the  schools,  in  a  measure  that 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  volumes  are  very  handnome  and  form  also  a  unique  gallery  of  historical  portraits, 
and  for  this  alone  the  irurk  holds  a  high  place  among  the  gift-books  of  the  Christmas  season.  There  is  no 
monthly  magazine  in  existence  more  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-chosen  lihrary,  whether  public  or  private, 
or  more  desirable  and  appropriate  foi  the  cultivated  home  and  the  study  table. 

The  price  of  the  bound  volume  i*  $3.50  for  each  half  year,  in  dark  green  levant  cloth,  nnii  (4.50  if  bound 
in  half  morocco.     Some  of  the  years  prior  to  1883  are  bound  complete  in  one  volume,  f  6,00. 

TAe  tarlirr  velumit,  I  and  »  (tSjj  aad  iSfS),  art  out  0/ print,  and  now  command  a  premium. 


MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  30  Lafayette   Place,  New  York. 
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YOUTH I 

LOVE         , 
ARSENICI 

dtluBlog  ud  >  BDUT.  ThtH  nftn  *n  hihUOIt  cDrnpsundcil'  by  in 
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SP^IPIC  ta  DYSPEPSIA,  HAJBITUAL  COSRTIPATION,  MA- 
LARIA. SBTIBAI^IA,  RITEUMATISM,  LOS*  OF  APPKTJTK, 
SKHVOUf"^CSfl,    KAll.lMi    flOHT.    IMPAIRED   DIQBSTION, 

J.ACK  i.i-'-rru  rri"^.  t  "w  spiRjTfl,  want  or  titalitv. 

AB^F.\"  i!wl?f..  USD  ERST  i'SBlNOLT'ind 

WHAT    "SOUiETV    HATS   Of   TBI   WAFERS 
T*i7°Su"h.    nSr  bn>  ffS  rltEBLr  muwid  ihe  d»^  cSSii  -hk" 
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A  Skin  of  Beauty  Ifl  a  Joy  For«v*r. 

s£.  T.  i-Eus  aorrsATO's 
Orienbil  Cream,  or  Magical  Beantifln 

>TM  Tut.  nmpii 


Iwlltl  tbrlmDTOVtD 

In  ANY  WAT,    Hi 


I'UTU En-nan  iuhil. 

a  OF  WOKEN  A  8PECIALTT' 

TIOJJBDAII" 
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soiel1op„48  6or'—    "  ' 


11™^  I 
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bottlB  will  lul  ■ 

I  BnijtUe  removM  mpertloi  m 
Mm  Jw.B.  l.GOliBAOD, 
lie  by  all  draggitumMBa 


Bu.-?pc  Abo  toand  Id  N.  Y.  Cltj  ii  R.  H.  MacT'i,  steta'a. 
Ebricli'B.Rldlej'',  and  otbar  Pane;  OoodoDcAlerx.  JSTBr- 
WHrcof  bkMlmltMlou.  (1,000  Kcward  for  VTHt  uid  pMof 
or  say  one  aelllill  Uu  MUe 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

Pays  Best 

WHEN  PROPERLY  DOKL 


TheH.  P.Hubbard  Co., 

SucoBon  In  H   P  HUBBARD, 

Jadiclons  idvertlsing  Agents  and  Experts, 

Enabhihid    1S71       Inccrpoiilad    iBB;, 

Hew  Haven,  Conn. 

^V-Qun    300    Pmic     C'T.tsauc    or    "Loamci 


SCIENTIFIC  American 


i>wujuiuia«d.    Price,  ^^  a 

XV  No^^5™^'::;rS:?: 

PATENTS  "-s^Th^. 

n  oVio  Hundrwt  thou- 

,     TrAdA-UarkA,    Uopr-rl^ta. 
iDT.'ii"rt  ibmr  tt«l«a  to  tfaa 


r  UaSFUL  DB8X  IMPLBHBNT  BVER  INTRODUCED. 


STOWELL'S  EXCELSIOR  INK  AND  LEAD  ERASER 

WITH    PENCIL    SHARPENER. 


Et— Ttiat  pin  of  th*  blade  used 

cnvElopei.  The  Dp 
D— A  circular  luirer  (or 
C'-A  6\e  for  pob 

E— Tht  rubber. 


DBSORIPTION. 

!(he  wood  oi  the  pencil.  lud 
er  ihe  wcxh]  hu  been  cuvfuZly 


THE   VERY   NEED   OF   THE   AOE. 

litwyen.  and  clerVf.  id  Ibe  way  of  pencil  fhtrpeninf,  crvsiDg  ulil  iltering  niADUVript.     In  il<i  way  il  it  e^uai  to  a  kit  of  IDOj«,  owing  to 
lis  inefijllkeu  on  the  dak  or  wHlini  table  and  Rhould  be  in  every  eiubJimhnient  where  pen  and  ink  or  penciU  Are  in  daily  uie. 

Tbit  Hrtlcla  hmi  hantofsn  bean  Hid  tot  ti.so,  aad  thouiaiidi  of  them  mra  uied  by  BaDka  and  Corporatiana ;  but 
. ....^  — !..•■.._  — —  nonolar^wlth^tha  m^rcaa^acommunitrjwa  ham  raduced  tha  priea*-* ••   — ••  —'<' 


aell  tbem  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMBRS  ONLY.     Prica,  eOo.  a 


elOHN  S-HQIilN,  '^'*^S."™r,o??„1.; 

U  E4TUU>HID  ISM.  4  I    I        B 


poatai*  prepaid,  en  racalpt  o(  prlca. 

Steam    Printer, 


n  lad  Prinler  liir  il 


411     BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 


COMMON     SBNSB 

CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS. 

STRONG,    DURABLE,    COMFORTABLE. 

No  light,  trashy  stuff,  but  good,  honest,  home  comforts.     Special  discount  to  clergymen. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  to 


w 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTVILLE, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 


"The  Common  Sense  chairs  and  settees  ol  Mr.  Sinclair  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  class  of  goods,  and  parties  furnishing  country  houses  and  desiring  inexpensive, 
comfortable,  and  durable  furniture  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr,  F.  A.  Sinclair,  at  Mottville, 
N.  v.,  for  a  copy  of  his  handbook,  which  contains  illustrations  of  the  various  articles  he 
manufactures,  with  a  schedule  of  prices." — Scientijic  Am 
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GEORGE  W.  SIMERS, 

Hotel,  Drug,  General  Store,  Financial  and  Business 

BROKER, 

23  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

{Offices  Nos.  36  and  37)  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE, 


Stores  of  all  kinds  Sold  at  Private  Sale.      Partnerships   Nego- 
tiated.    Additional   Capital   Procured  for  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  and  Others.    Mortgages,  Leases, 
Contracts,  and  Bills  of  Sale  Executed. 


N.  B. — Hotels,  Restaurants,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Grocery  and 
Drug  Stores  a  Specialty.  The  Law  Department  is  in  the  charge 
of  James  Ferguson,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  who  can  be 
consulted  on  any  business  appertaining  to  said  office  free  of  charge. 
Positively  no  connection  with  any  other  office  in  the  city. 


ESTABLISHEn  OVER   30    YEARS. 


OFFICE   HOURS   FROM  9  A.M.   TO  5   P.M. 

All  business  attended  to  promptly  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  on  moderate  terms,  and 

STRICTLY   CONFIDENTIAL. 

GEORGE  W.  SIMERS. 

Merchants  and  Bankers'  References. 
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FOR  EASE  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  HORSE 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  THAT  IS  EQUAL  TO 

Hall's  Patent  Breast  Collar. 


STYLISH, 
COOL. 


Comfortable. 


DURABLE, 
LIGHT, 

AMI 

CHEAP. 


PATFOTED  APRIL 


The  above  named  Breast  Collar  stands  with- 
out a  peer  in  DURABILITY,  and  all 
that  goes  toward  giving  EASE  and 
COMFORT  to  the  ANIMAL, 

And  is  guaranteed  by  the  undersigned  to  NEVER  GALL. 


Write  fob  DescRimvE  Circllj 


THE  AMERICAN    HORSE  COLLAR  CO., 

Owners  of  Patent  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  Hall's  Patent  Breast  Collar, 


33  Warren  Street, 


New  York. 


THE   MANHATTAN 

"«;;;2;:?.'c5?„^^"'"'       copying  house, 

hlhtTij  EBllg:hteDlDK  the  World. 
wta^™,*,.        'i  >=r,j.„d„n..ft.  No.  5  Clinton  Place. 

'  'ri.l^fflJaft  i,."i.."j*l";i'.''  Family   Pictures    Enlarged   and   Handsomefy- 

I  Framed  for  $j.oo  and  upwards. 


None  but  first-class  artists  are  kept  in  our  employ, 
I  anil    ve     guarantee     first-class    work     in     eveiy    in- 


A  reasonable  reductioi 
cases  of  large  orders. 


It.,  IIW  Tot 


CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED. 

JOHN  L.  DOUGLAS, 

Manager. 


Barbour    Brothers    Company, 

ii8  Cliiirch  Street,  New  York. 

Bookbinders'  Thread, 

Muds  troTa  ttia  Finsat  Quality  of 

S«l«ct«d  Irish  FlKx. 

Uttd  and  rtammtndid  ^  lit  larfirl  Btcitifilm  in  lAt  I/.  S. 


I  BOOK"^iioi:,i>E:Rs. ' 

.•      136  EAST  13th  ST.,  NEW  YORK.        I 


LADIES 


Cnr-         1  SHOULD   L'SK  THE  GIIEATEST  OF  ALL 

O"^*—  COSMETIQL'ES. 

p.r Bottle.!   THE    CIRCASSIAN    KALODERMA. 

Far  Beatilifyini;  Ike  Complexion. 
Il  19  W>rrant«l  to  R«nuv«  Wtlnklei,  Freckles,  BUckheadi, 
xnd  all  Eruplioni  of  lh,>  Sfcin-&.pf  cijily  Pimples. 

Mme.  LAUBAUGH,  I    50c. 

157  E*ST  I07TH  Street,  New  Yquk. 


ORIGINAL 

ACCIDENT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

Largest  In  the  World. 

BEST  LIFE  POLICY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

P*y«  Pollcy-Holdan 
»4,000    A     DAY. 

ONE  IN  MINE  aFaJl  iniurcd  hax  nccWcJ  bul  or  dl>- 

PolJciB  NOT  FORFEITED  by  change  □focoiptiiion. 

Pir>  ALL  CLAIMS  IMMEDIATELY  upon  rcccipi  of 
adibciory  froob- 

Rata  u  low  ai  wiU  PERMANENTLY  xcun  FULL  PAY- 
MENT of  FACE  VALUEof  Policio. 

all  civiliicd  pan*  oT  the   Uniied  Sum,   Canwla,  uid  Meirico: 
Europe,  Aiii  Minor,  and  PaleHme :  Africa,  nonti  of  Tropic  of 

Policy-holderi  ticcured  by 

$8,417,000  Ass«ts,  $2,096,000  Surplus. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON.  Piri't. 

RODNEY  DENNIS,  Sf^^. 


COMMON  SENSE  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE. 


Provident  Savings 
Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
Is  the  safest,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  most  equitable  sjrstem  of  life  in- 
surance attainable.  You  pay  as  you 
go,  get  what  you  buy,  and  stop  when 
you  choose.  Among  all  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States, 
this  Society  shows,  for  the  year  1884 : 

I.  The   iDialleH  sut(0  for  cipcun.   V^.ts   P*T  ttiOm 
luurcd. 
3.  The  ■mdlat  out|0  for  death  clalmi,  ts-oi  per  •t.om 

itfO  for  co*t  oT  inaurBDce,  Ig.ii  pei 

(II. ai  per(t,oea 

iblllliH,  d.l;  to 

D  new  buaincM. 

In  lurplui.  ij.jC 


3.  The  ■  mallet 
li.oDO  Inaarcd. 

4.  The  Icwett  averace  rate  of  pi 

J.  The  latceat  parceataie  of  aw 

5.  The  larieat  percentage  of  In 
1-  The  largeit  percentage  of  It 


Home  Office,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Call  in  fetiim,  or  send  for  freipttlus. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 


<ulaUd  A>!tU  of 

nt  form  oFpro^ 

once  a  pTDviiion  for'yDur  oon  advancing  yaart.    You  have  lived  and 
The  "Mtinhainn'i"n(wpliin  nil  .  .       .       . 


Hob.  156  and  158  Broadway, 

1 1,000,000,  vif A  Surplus  af  3,^0,0: 


.  iy  New  York  Standnrd. 

■in."     BUT  YOU  MAY  LIiJe  ANU 


,    Ifyou 


President,  JAMES  M.  McLEAN.  Second  Vice-Prea.,  H.  B.  STOKES. 

Firet  Vice-Prer,  J.  L.  HALSEY.  SecreUry,  H.  Y.  WEMPLE. 

Actnary,  S.  N.  STEBBINS. 
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WESTER!  FtRN  MORTUIE  CQ. 


CAPITAL  AMD  SURPI-UB,  UaO,00O. 

-  -  -iL.r         11      1      I'  Ti    *  ■'T 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ,",«%'j;";.,Xav"or 

WOMEN  AT  HOME  E„"^::;rj';,„;d'.*'s':;:,'; 

WESTERN  LACE   MANUP.   CO., 


THE  EMPEROR   DOM   PEDRO,  BISMARCK,  GLADSTONE,   EMILY  FAITH- 
FULL  (BRAIN  WORKERS),  have  cured  their  nervous  debility,  and  now  maintain  their  bodily 
md  mental  vigor  by  using 

Crosby's   Vitalized  Phosphites. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervousness,  brain  weariness,  impaired  vitality,  sleeplessness,  nervons 
dyspepsia. 

Voung  men  with  impaired  mental  faculties  can  regain  their  strenfi;th  by  use  of  Vitalized  Phosphites. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily,  and  wonderfully  in  the  mental,  growth  of  children. 

For  fifteen  vears  it  has  been  used  by  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nervous  disorders.  Formula 
on  every  label.    A  standard  remedy. 

"  Every  one  speaks  well  of  Vitalized  Phosphites." — Christian  at  IVork. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  W.  25th  Street,  Mew  York.     For  sale  by  DrDggists,  or  Hail,  $1.00. 
AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

23    Union    Square,    New    VorU. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families  with  thoroughly  competent  Professors,  Principals, 
and  Teachers  for  every  department  of  instruction.  Families  can  also  be  promptly  suited  with 
superior  Tutors  or  Governesses  visiting  or  resident.  Parents  and  Guardians  aided  in  the 
choice  of  schools.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co ,      pRESS  PATTERNS 


PHILADELPHIA.     NEW  YORK.     BOSTON, 

AND 


FOR 


ALEXAXDER    £ROU\\ 


vT* 


soxs. 


HOLIDAY     GIFTS. 


BALTIMORE. 

BUY  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

On  Great  Rnuin  and  Ireland.  France,  Germany,  Relq;ium, 

HoilanJ.  SwiuerJand.  Norway.  I">enniark.  Sweden, 

Australia.  Si.  i*homas.  S(.  Cro:x,  and 

British  West  Indies. 

Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits  in  Sterling, 

AvailaUe  in  any  part  of  the  world .   in  Fkanc<.  for  use  in 

Martinique  and  Ouadaloiipe,  and  in  Dollars.  f.->r  use 

in  this  and  adjacent  couninef-. 

MAKE    TELEGRAPHIC    TRANSFERS    OP    MONEY 

Between  this  country.  Europe,  and  Rnti»h  .-uid  Dan:sh 

We>t  Indies. 

MAKE  COLLECTIONS  OF  DRAFTS 

Drawn  abroad  on  ail  ^vMni'^  in  United  States  and  Canaiia,  and  ot 
Drafis  drawn  in  ihe  United  Stale*  on  foreign  countrie*. 

Their  London  hou*e.  Mes*r».  Brows.  Shipley  &  Co  .  receive 
accounts  of  American  banks.  Arm*.,  and  individuals  upon  UvoraMe 
terms.  

^AV^'.\^  si/iplky  ^  co., 

LIVERP^-ML. 

B/foirx,  sN/r/.EV  ^  co.. 


ja:»ies  x'crkery  &  co. 

oin^r  on  a  separate  counter  a 
grreat  variety  of  Dress  Patterns 
in  very  desirable  colors  and 
fhbrics^  prices  fVoni  gl.«SO  to 
$7.50  per  pattern ;  also  a  quan- 
tity orremnants  and  odd  lengrths 
orini ported  Dress  GocnIs  at  less 
than  hair  their  value. 

Ladies  desiring  Dress  Patterns 
for  Holiday  ttitHs  should  avail 
themselves  ot*  this  opportunitv. 


James  M'Greery  &  Go. 

Broad wav  &  11th  St.^ 


Xew  York. 
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STAT£M£NT 
ov 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Tork, 

BIOHARD  A.  MoCUBDY,  Prwldeiit. 


JiWr  tk0  pwmr  9n^img  l>MMHft«r 


SUt,  1$S4. 

•lOt.STMTfl.Sl 


JLnniiity   JWoooiint. 


Ha 

Ann. 
Payments. 

No. 

Ann. 
Pajmenta. 

Aonuitlet  In  force,  Jazi. 

Premium  AnnultfeiL. . . 
Annuities  L»ued 

•1 
ft 

I8S.19I  81 
8,874  96 
1,758  10 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan. 

Premium  Annuities .... 
Annuities  Terminated. . 

81 
8 

$88,881  88 
8.994  44 
1,908  80 

« 

$88,886  97 

88 

$S8S8S9V 

Insuranoe 

JLooount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan. 
1st,  iHm 

Blskfl  Assumed.... 

110,990 
11,194 

$848,948  on 
»4,67%9d8 

Policies  in  force,  Jan. 
1st,  IHO    

114  on4 
7,380 

$351.7A9.ft85 
25,838.788 

l».18t 

$877,888,081 

1£.>,184 

$3T7,82ie,0Sl 

Dr. 


RtiTexxum   ikooount. 


Cr. 


To  Balance  from  last  aoconnt. 

**  Premiums  rei'eivod 

**  Intereat  and  Ueuta. 


$91,978,108  88 
18«KSU,858  48 
&,945.060  88 


$114,007  427  97 


»/ 


•t 


M 

«4 

•* 


paid  Death  riaims 

**   Jdatured  Kndowments.... 
S  Toul  claims— 
1       t7.7i7,3r<6  88 

**   Annuities 

"    lilvMends  

**   BurrcndorcHi  Policies  and 

Addttionn       

J  Total  piud  PollcT-hold- 

I        er9-$13,0£l,uO2  19 

**   Commlmions,    (payment 

of  current  and  ex  tin- 

ffuL*(hmont  of  future).. . 

**    Premium  charged  off  on 

8eoiirltloH  Purchancd. .. 

TnxfM  and  AsHCSsments. . . 

KxpOllHCH 

Kaiuiicc  to  New  Account 


\ 


2,490,4M  99 


88,920  08 
8,141,104  13 

8.037,806  17 


M 

•I 
«* 


807,848  18 

1,131.172  88 

^A,\m  61 

87"2.2»W  H7 

97,(XI»,913  08 

$114,087,427  27 


Dr.                                                        Ualanoe    Shc^et.                                                         Cr, 

To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent $96.S42,.M.3  00 

**  Claims  by  death  net  yet  due...        t(62,3H7  00 
**  Premiums  paid  fn  advance. . . .          27,477  88 
"  Surplus  and  Oontlnirent  Guar- 

anteeJhind 4,748.771  15 

By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortffaircs 

on  ItcAl  EMtate $W.n7«..'V27  90 

*'  United  States  and  other  lionds    34/f.*-«*  h-^j  00 

**  lioans  on  ColUiterals C,81M..-{k7  HI 

*«  Kesil  Estate I0,282.e9a  04 

"  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 

nanles  at  interest t.644,9H8  .^4 

^^-^ 

'«  Int«rf;flt  accrued 1,202,418  54 

**   Promiumft  deferred,  quarterly 

and  »scuii-annual 1,108,115  88 

**  Premium!)  In  transit,  principally 

for  December 13ft.714  51 

**  PuopcnHC  Account 87,314  14 

*•  Aflonts' Balancos 7.136  90 

^^^^ 

$100,878,178  51 

$103,K70.178  51 

NOTE  -If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus 
liover$i2.0iiu0J0. 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  In  the  Balance  Sheet  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  par- 
tlofpatlnff  Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  Ittt  anniversary  in  Ibu5. 

AB8BT8 $108378,178.61 

Nbw  Yobs,  January  81, 1885.  


BOARD   OP   TRraTEEB. 


Sam UBL  E.  Sproull% 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samusl  D.  Babcock, 
Gborgb  S.  Cob, 

f  OMN  E.  DaVBLIN, 
SBVMOOB  L.  HuSTBDy 

RicMABD  A.  McCuBoy, 
Jambs  C  HoLDBHa 


Hbbmakn  C.  yom  Post, 
Gborgb  C.  Richardson 
Albxandbb  H.  Ricb. 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  RATCNroRD  Stakb, 
Frbdbrick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lb  WIS  May, 
OuvBB  Harrimam, 
Hbmbv  W.  Smith, 


John  H.  Shkrwood, 

f fBORGB  H.  AnDKKWI, 
RUBBRT  OlVPHANT, 

Gkongb  F.  Bakbr, 
Bknj.  B.  Shbrman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 

IIUDLRY  OLCOTT, 
FbbUBRIC  CROMWBLL9 


iULIBN  T.  DaVIBS, 
lOBBRT  SBWBLL, 

S.  Van  Rbnssblabb  Cbugbi 
Charles  R.  Hbhobrsom, 
Oborcb  Bliss, 
'^MT\i%  W.  Pbcxmam, 

J.  HOBART  HbRBICK* 

WM.  P  Dixon 


THE   CENTURY'S  GREAT   HISTORY. 

IN  the  November  number  of  Thk  Ceniurv  Magazine  were  printed  the  fiist  chapters  of  a 
biography  whicii  will  probably  interest  a  wider  audience  than  any  similar  work  which  has 
appeared  in  this  country.     It  is 

THE  LIFE  OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

written  by  the  men  who  were  nearest  lu  him  during  the  eventful  days  of  the  gr«at 
Civil  War, — his  private  secretaries,  John  Hay  and  John  G.  Nicolay.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  rresidenl,  all  of  his  private  papers  were  transferred  to  them, 
.  and  during  the  years  that  have  passed  since  that  time,  those  two  men  have 
bO  been  gathering  material  and  making  notes  and  reading  records,  to  fit  them- 
selves fur  Ihe  great  undertaking  of  writing  the  life  of  their  chief.  They  have 
been  helped  by  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Linculn  ami  others,  and  their  histoty 
will  be  taken  as  tlie  authoritative  record  of  the  life  of  him  of  whom  General 
Grant  said,  "  He  proved  to  be  tlie  man  above  all  others  for  the  great  struggle  through  which 
the  nation  had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  greatest  in  the  family  of  nations.  His  fame  will 
grow  brighter  as  time  passes  and  his  great  work  is  better  understood." 

General  Longstreet,  a  Confederate  ofllcer,  wrote  of  Lincoln  in  Thk  CestL'RY  a  year  ago: 
"Without  doubt,  the  ga-atest  man  of  rebillion  limes,  the  one  matchless  among  forty  millions  for 
the  peculiar  dilliculiies  of  the  period,  was  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  November  Ckstury,  con- 
taining the  beginning  of  this  history, —  the  first  chapters  telling  of  Lincoln's  ancestors  and  tlie 
hardships  and  perils  of  his  early  life  on  tiie  Western  frontier, —  is  issued  just  as  this  magazine 
goes  to  prusi,  but  the  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  way  the  work  is  being 
received  by  the  public  : 

WHAT  THE    PAPERS  SAY  OF   IT. 

uercst,  .  .  .  The  Cestlry  War  Papers  have  been  in  some 
iKira  n;iit  other  pulilicalicms  liavc  maile  a  furtlict  preparilion,u 
■IsO  Gciier.il  Sliermaii's  mcnfrtrs.  .  ,  ,  Ni.rc  of  llie  previous  Imoks  [lives  of  Lincoln]  ham  suceucded  in 
pvin)>  him  ihc  |iIjc«  whiL-lt  bciunj;t  lo  1iini..ii  tlic  sujireini:!^  ^'''^^t  '"■'J  tnwetiiig  man  among  his  cuni)jalriots,  ,  ,  . 
We  have  seen  witli  imjutii-tici:  I.inioln's  );rmt  (.imii  slioping  awa*  in  c<nn|>ari<an  with  llicm.  Torrinslale  hin 
in  the  supreme  place  that  belongs  to  him,  and  lo  sliovr  th:it,  t>v  ali'tbe  ri^bl:!  that  dislin);ui^h  a  great  statesman,  it 
belonj.'s  111  liiiii,  will  be  a  scrviLC  lu  public  i-ihics  as  wctt  as  I'l  letters. —  7'Ae  IndtftadtHt. 

Renilers  will  be  a»t')tii>hc(l  by  the  wi-alth  of  interest,  the  lhnroU|;hne>:!  of  the  text  ami  the  completeness  of 
l^torj.il  illnstratifin  wtiiiii  (;b.Traoii:ri<n  the  first  in.siiUmfut  of  this  I'iograpby.  .  .  .  The  history  thus  far  it 
almost  Biblical  in  its  simplicity  an'l  di^^ctnl.■^!(,  its  imjiortia]  anil  perfect  crajihic  quality ;  anil  we  shall  look  forward 
lo  the  succeeding  numlicra  nf  what  pronii>ox  to  be 

THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  BIOGRAPHY  EVER  PRO- 
DUCED IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.- i'l":  Star.  N.  v. 

There  seems  lo  1ie  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  the  final 
biogtaphy  iif  I.intoln,  so  Cir  as  that  can  lie  prepared  by 
bi*  contemporaries. —  C-'mmfitial  AJvfrl.ier,  N.  V. 

The  lirsl  jnilailmenl  is  excellent  \-\  style  ns  well  .ts  in 
purpose  and  in  r<irniaii<  111. — LaitJon  ZXi/y>-i\Vri'j(inaniitice 
nearly  acolumn  in  Ictigib). 

IT  SHOULD  BE  READ 

BY  THE  YOUNGER 

GENERATION, 

which  does  tint  know  wlittt  it  cost  to  make  America  one     iioinc  wm 
people.     .    .     .     Il  it  almost  provi.lential  that  ihii)  life  '""' ' 

of  the  man  who  slond  fir^l  nn.l  f<.rcmo^t  in  vindicating 
Ihe  principle  of  unity  and  frecitom,  of  nationalism  and  moral  right,  should  appear  at  a  time  when  eood  men  and 
Irne  believe  honestly  th  it  llifv  are  d'linfj  iheir  duly  as  Americans  when  they  vote  for  the  candidate  they  Ijlte.  ,  .  . 
The  Ckstubv  is  eniilbd  to  cr:ttttude  and  respect  fur  laying  the  better  cause  and  nobler  duty  before  ihe  Ameri- 
can people. —  Thf  lltaien,  lloslon. 

The  Century  will  have  many  attractions  in  the  new  volume  which  bepins  with  November, 
and  that  issue  contains  the  prospectu.-i  for  the  year.  Buy  the  November  number.  It  costs 
15  cents,  and  all  newsmen  and  booksellers  haveit,orsend  to  the  publishers.  Subscription  price, 
$4.00  a  year.  The  Century  Co.  New- York,  N.  Y. 
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A<i7  t'rtist'Nhnts — J-tookf,  Sc/ut.'i^,  rir,,  1  to  10 — Periotiicais  and  Miscellaneous ^  it  to  j8. 

BINDING  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.— We  cm  luriii^h  Lover,  tor  Hiniiiiikt  ii> 
dArk  grccii  Irxiwit  clmh,  lor  %u  leiito:  sent  by  ni.\il.  )ioxt.piaid.  Back  nuinlter>  cxch.iuged,  it  in  ijood  condition,  tor  bowtn' 
vnliitne  in  cl'>ih  ia.<»  abuvc),  Si.cio  ;  in  h.ilt  Turkey  Morocco  for  |2.oi>— suixMinbcrs  payin;;  charKeh  both  ways. 

TERMS  :~S.'>.00  a  year,  in  advance;    50  cents  a   number.     Poatmaatera  receive  aubscriptiona 

Communications  should  he  addressed  to 

30  Paternoaier  Row.  '^HE  MaOAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HiSTORY, 

LoitnoM.  England.  30  Lafaycttc  Place,  New  York  City 


Entered  at  Nvw  York  Po^t  Office  aa  Second  Clan  matter.  Copyright,  188;,  by  Historical  Fubltcatton  Co. 


**  JSm  is  one  of  the  few  periodicals  thai^  in  spite  of  restriction  to  a  specicU  fields  plecues  the 
femtral  r^sder  quite  cts  much  cu  the  historian  and  antiquarian'* — New  York  Independent. 

The  Magazine  of  American  History. 

The  January  Number,  1887,  opened  the  Seventeenth  Volume. 


The  attractioiM  which  the  publishers  of  the 
MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 
have  prepared  for  their  readers  for  the  current 
jear  are  manifold,  and  of  the  most  novel,  yaried, 
mud  charming  character.  The  New  York  Coiit- 
m^ereial  Advertiser  says :  "  The  accomplished 
Editor  has  demonstrated  that  yariety  and  enter- 
tainflient  and  a  bright  and  pleasing  style  may 
accompany  the  presentation  of  historical  material 
of  interest  to  readers  of  to-day,  as  well  as  of 
nntold  value  to  the  future  historian."  Among 
the  notable  features  for  1887  is  the  series  of 
papers  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of 
jonmalism  in  America,  the  beginnings  of  which 
are  traced  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  Hon. 
S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  in  the  January  and  February 
iasnes.  These  intensely  interesting  papers  are 
accompanied  by  a  unique  style  of  illustration,  as 
original  and  pleasing  as  it  is  valuable.  Rare 
portraits  of  many  of  the  prominent  early  editors 
are  given,  and  fac-similes  of  headings  of  the 
early  newspapers  —  a  collection  that  will  be 
prized  more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  on. 
These  delightful  papers  of  Mr.  Benjamin  will 
be  followed  by  others  from  various  writers  of 
eminence,  until  the  theme  is  brought  down  to 
the  present  time,  and  our  editors  of  to-day  are 
given  their  true  place  in  history. 

To  the  March  number  of  this  periodical  Mr. 
Moncure  D.  Conway  will  contribute  a  pictur- 
esque chapter  on  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and 
among  its  choice  illustrations  will  be  found  a 
£ac-simile  of  the  will  of  Mary  Washington,  made 
directly  from  the  original,  by  permission  of  the 
anthorities  of  that  interesting  old  town.  The 
series  of  papers  on  *'The  Benefactors  of  New 
York,"  some  time  since  announced,  will  also  be 
introduced  into  an  early  issue;  while  several 
other  subjects  of  the  highest  interest  to  all 
readers,  of  every  class  or  of  any  age,  with 
thoroughness  of  text  and  wealth  of  illustration, 
are  in  active  preparation  for  our  pages. 


tt 


PUBLIC  OPINION  CONCERNING  IT. 

"  The  Magazine  of  American  History  is  a  per- 
petual delight  both  to  the  student  and  the  general  reader ^ 
for  it  grows  in  tnilue  and  interest  with  each  new  issue, 
—Ottawa  Free  Trader. 

"  The  distinguished  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted 
has  made  it  an  indispensable  visitor  to  the  table  of  authors 
and  scholars,  as  well  as  a  popular  favorite,** — BOSTON 
Home  Journal. 

"  This  periodical  has  a  hold  upon  the  past  which  lies 
between  formal  history  and  the  eoents  of  the  day.  It  is 
constantly  gathering  up  the  neglected  facts  of  history,  and 
giving  them  the  shape  in  which  they  7vill  ultimately  find 
expression  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  nation.  This 
magazine  was  never  better  edited  than  it  is  to-day  ;  it  so 
mediates  between  the  past  and  the  present  that  tt  is  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  it  treated  of  the  issues  of  our  own  time** 
— Boston  Heralu. 

'  *  There  are  many  readers  who  would  enjoy  it  more 
than  a  novel** — Christian  Intelligencer. 

**Few  magazines  would  be  missed  so  much  as  this  ele- 
gantly contriited,  excellently  7vritten  one^  dealing  with 
topic's  that  connect  the  new  with  the  old,** — Hartford 
Post. 

"  /«  no  other  magazine  of  the  day  can  be  found  such 
readable  accounts  of  the  history  of  this  country  as  in 
The  Magazine  of  American  History,  published 
monthly  at  New  York.  It  is  unscctarian  and  unsec- 
tional,  and  treats  the  most  stirring  events  in  a  captivating 
manner.     A  library  is  not  complete  without  tt,** — The 

MONTMENT. 

'  *  //  is  a  periodical  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
school  district  and  library  throughout  the  Union,  It  is 
by  far  the  most  intrinsically  i>aluable  publication  there 
is,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  something  to 
encourage  and  sustain  such  a  publication.  Its  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  the  gathering  up  of  neglected  facts  and 
presenting  them  in  such  inviting,  complete  shape  is  in 
7'cry' truth  one  of  the  proudest  a  fid  happiest  achievements 
in  all  our  boasted  attainments  of  excellency  in  periodical 
literature.  Homes  with  young  people  should  not  fail  to 
pro7'ide  for  them  this  invaluable  monthly,'* — The 
Phelps  Citizen, 

**  //  ner^r  fails  to  please  and  instruct  the  reader.  Its 
field  is  wide.  It  gathers  up  thrilling  historic  events  that 
have  escaped  the  histotians,  and  puts  them  into  such 
shape  as  to  make  them  valuable  for  all  time.  What  a 
treasure  its  files  will  be  to  the  future  historian  l** — Cum- 
berland Presbyterian. 

**//  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  carefully  edited 
Journals  of  the  day.** — Sacramento  Record-Union. 

*'  No  periodical  of  its  class  ranks  higher,  whether  its 
subjects,  its  careful  editing,  or  its  illustrations  are  con- 
sidered, ** —  Princeton  Press. 
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Subscription  Price,  $5.00  a  Year,  in  Advance. 


SIXTEENTH  VOLUME 

«>I     THE 

Magazine  of  American  History 

BEG/AWIXG  WITH  JUL  Y,  iSS6, 

C'«)nt.iin««.  among  oiht.T  \aIuHM<'  |M|)«-rN  : 

A  Neglected  Corner  of  the  Metropolis.    Historic 

Homes  ill  l^fayette  Placo.  Illustrated.  Mrs.  Martha  f.  Lamb. 

The  Dongan  Charter  to  the  City  of  New  York. 

Ili.usikatf.d.     Hon.  Jamf^  W.  Gkraku. 

History  of  the  Fisheries  Question. 

J.  Macdonai.d  Oxlky. 

The  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,    charlks  h.  Phck. 
Toryism  in  the  Canadian  Confederation. 

John  Cakrick. 
Cedar  Mountain.  Alfred  E.  Lrf,  latcCon>ul-C;en'I,  U.S.A. 

Reminiscences  of  Libby  Prison. 

Il.LL'srRATED.     JOHN  ShRADY,  M.I). 

An  Old  Mormon  City  in  Missouri.  Whliama.  Wood. 
Extracts  from   Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon,  the 
Historian.     1774-1783. 

/X  THE  AUGUST  ISSUE  : 
Portrait  of  Loi'is  XVI.  Frontispiew. 

Home  of  Major-Gen.  Henry  Knox.     "  Monipelier." 

IlM'STRAIED.      K.  MARt;i.'KRlTE  LiNDI.HY. 

The  Northwest  Territory :  Its  Ordinance  and  Its 
Settlement. 

I»-RAFL  Ward  Andrews,  I.L.D.     [Marint.i  C<>lU;vit',  Ohio] 

Convention  of  New  York,  1788.    a.  w.  ciason. 
Cedar  Mountain.     II. 

Alfred  E,  Leh,  late  Otinsul-Ovneral  U.S.A. 

Negro  Slaves  During  the  Civi^V7ar. 

CjI.  ChaklksJonks,  Jr.,  LL.I). 

At  the  Death  Angle.    Charlks  a.  Pakh. 

A  Canadian  View  of  Annexation,  j.  l.  paynk. 

Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

IlU'SI  RATED.      Mrs.  MaKI  If  A  J,  I.AMIi. 

The  Ages  of  Military  Commanders. 

Hon.jAMKsd.  Hi.  \iNR. 

President  Lincoln's  Story-Telling. 

H«»M.  GBORiiR  W.Julian. 

Anecdote  of  Anson  Burlingame.    Lrvi  Hisnor. 
Reminiscences  of  Lady  Harriet  Acland. 

C«»l.  W.  I,.  .SroNK. 

IX  THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE: 
An  Illustrated  Chapter  of  Beginnings.  The  Founder, 

Presidoiit-..  Homrs.  and  Tn.Msurcs  of  the  N«'w  York  Hi«.tor- 
ital  Socn.'ty.     Mr-i.  .Martha  J.  I.amh. 

The  Defects  of  our  Constitution. 

Hon. John  W.Johnston. 

My  First  and   Last  Sight  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

H<»n.  Horatio  Kino. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  and  the  Confederacy. 

J.  Ai.r.ERNON  Prikrs. 

From  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chantilly.     I. 

Alfred  E.  Lke,  late  Uons\il.(;encrai,  U.S..\. 

The  Evolution  of  Canadian  Parties.  Wai^n  (;kifhn. 
New  England's  Lost  City  Found.   iii„..  a.  b.Bkkrv. 

Washington's    Last   Tooth.      The  original  letter 
from  his  dentist. 


IN  THE  OCTOBER  ^SSUE  : 
A  King's  Gift. 

Illustrated  with  Rare  Portraits.    Johm  Dimitrv. 

President  Lincoln  and  Colonization. 

Hon.  ClIARLSS  K.  TUCKERMAN. 

Territorial  Growth  of  the  United  States. 

Illustrated  with  Map,  in  colors.     Wiluam  A.  Mowkt. 

An  Earthquake  in  Kentucky. 

John  James  Audl'r«>n. 

A  Relic  of  one  of  the  *'  Regicide"  Judges. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  IUird,  D.D. 

Andrew  Atkinson  Humphreys. 

Major-Cieneral  John  Watts  Db  Pbystkr. 

From  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chantilly.     II. 

Alfred  E.  Lee,  late  Consul-General,  U.S.A. 

A  Confederacy  within  a  Confederacy. 

(J.  ^/(iRTON  Galloway,  Historian  6th  Army  Corps. 

IX  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE  : 

Portrait  of  (lovemor  Thomas  Pownall.   Frontispiece. 
Governor  Thomas   Pownall.    Colonial  Statesman. 

Illustrated.     RoBBRT  Ll'i>u)w  Fowi.bk. 

Historic  Homes.     The  Hermitage,  Burgwin's  Seat. 

Illustrated.    Jambs  O.  Burr. 

The  First  Anarchist. 

Arthur  Dl'dlry  Vinton. 

Braddock's  Defeat.   T.j.  Chaiman.  A.M. 

Virginia's  Conquest.     The  Northwestern  Territory. 

J.  C.  Wells. 

The  Split  at  Charleston  in  x86o. 

A.  W.  Clason. 

From  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chantilly.     III. 

Ai.i-RED  E.  Leb,  late  Consul-General,  U.S.A. 

General  Pope  Again. 

Profe><or  W.  Allan. 
Margery  Corbin.     A  Poem.    Gkorc.b  Houghton. 

IX  THE  DECEMBER  ISSUE  : 

Portrait  of  General  Henry  W.  Halleck.    Frontispiece. 
One  New  England  Thanksgiving. 

Illustrated.     Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb. 

V^illiam  Shakespeare's  Literary  Executor. 

Appleton  M«>rgan. 

Ohio  as  a  Hospitable  V^ilderness.  j.  H.  Krnnrdy. 

Creole  Peculiarities,    p.  F.  dc  Gournay. 

A  Thanksgiving  Legend.    (;iliiert  Nash. 

The  **  Swamp  Angel."    The  Gun  used  in  firing  on 
C'harleston  in  1863. 
Illustrated.  William  S.  Strykrr,  Adj. -Gen.  of  N.  J. 

Misunderstandings.     Halleck  and  Grant. 

General  James  B.  Fry. 

From  Cedar  Mountain  to  Chantilly.    IV. 

Alfred  E.  Lbb,  late  Con^ul-General,  U.S.A. 

Beaujeu  and  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

John  Gii.marv  Shba,  LL.  D. 
Lincoln  and  McClellan.    Hon.  Horatio  King. 
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FRENCH  CHURCH  REGISTERS, 


AND 


French  Protestant  Historical  Documents  of  New  York. 


THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA  have,  issued,  under  the  supervision  of 
its  Publication  Committee,  the  first  volume  of  its  ^'Collections/'  containing  :  I.  The 
Reg^isters  of  the  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the  French  Church  in 
New  York  City,  from  1686  to  1704,  with  an  Introduction  by  its  Rector,  the  Rev. 
A.  V.  WiTTMEVER.  II.  Historical  Documents  of  the  French  rrotestants  in  New 
York  During  the  Same  Period.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  560.  Bound  in  green  vellum  cloth, 
with  crimson  covers,  tops  gjilt  and  uncut.     Price,  $6.00. 

One  Hundred  Copies  only  in  excess  of  the  number  required  by  the  Society  for  its 
membership,  etc.,  have  been  printed  /or  sa/e,  and  can  be  ordered  through  any  bookseller,  or 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  by  addressing 

THOMAS  WHITTAKER,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

2  and  3  Bible  House,  cor.  of  4th  Ave.  and  glh  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Peaceful  Revolution. 

FROEBEL,  PESTALOZZI.  THE  QUINCY  METHOD.  AND 

THE  KINDERGARTEN 

ECLIPSED  BY  A  PHILADELPHIAN I 

OUR  WHEREWITHAL  BOOK,  for  Individuals  and  Families, 
and  Chart  Form  for  Schools,  promises 

COMPLETE  REVOLUTION 

in  the  Expense  and  Time  of  Securing  an  education.    Book,  60  cts. 
per  copy.    Chart  Form  under  License  to  States,  Cities,  and  Towns 
at  10  ceats  per  capita  per  aanum,  or  special  arrangement. 
4S^  Remit  P.  O.  check  or  stamps  with  correspondence. 

The  Wherewithal  UTg  ft  Pub.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine 
from  U.  S.  Senator  Warner  Miller^ 
of  N.  Y. 


My  Dear  Sir 


United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  16,  '84. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Grant,  of  7  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
very  conscientious  and  painstaking  bookseller.  I  have 
known  him  well  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  have  made 
many  purchases  of  books  through  him.  He  was  fur  a 
number  of  years  also  the  medium  used  by  General 
Garfield  for  such  books  as  he  desired.  I  only  desire  to 
say  that,  should  you  wish  to  purchase  any  books  at  any^ 
time,  you  will  find  Mr.  Grant,  in  every  respect,  reliable 
and  trustworthy.  Yours  truly, 

WARNER  MILLER. 
Hon.  jAb.  G.  Blaine. 


Whenerer  a  book  is  needed,  call  on  or  address 

F.  E.  GRANT, 

7   West  42d  Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  I 


OLD  and  NEW  THEOLOGY  SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

We  also  have  a  full  assortment  of  Works  of  HISTORY,  TRAVELS,  ADVENTURE* 
NOVELS,  POETRY,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART.     Libraries  liberally  dealt  with. 

AUo  Alkjms,  Bibus  (large  and  mall),  WRmnc  Dmcs,  etc    Send  for  Catalogues,  or  call.     Correspondence  lolicited. 

N.  TIBBAL8  A  80N8,  124  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  Cit^. 

Whole  or  parts  of  Sett  of  valnablo  Periodicals  often  on  hand  at  very  low  prices. 
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^<3^r^  Books,  Fine  PrintSy 

Choice  Autographs, 

Catalogues     Issued. 
WILLIAM  EVARTS  BENJAMIN,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 

40,000  BOOKS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

MACAULAY,  Irving,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Scott  ;  all  the  popular  noirels  in 
sets  ;  all  the  poets  and  encyclopedias  ;,  thousands  of  juvenile  books  ;  ten  thousand  school  books,  5  cents 
and  10  cents  each  ;  steel  engravings,  10  cents — worth  $1.00  ;  prayer  books,  Bibles,  and  fine  stationery  at  your 
own  price.  You  will  never  see  books  sold  so  cheap  again  in  this  city.  I  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  new 
and  old  books,  in  small  or  large  quantities.     Open  evenings. 

LOVERING'S   NEW   YORK    BOOK  EXCHANGE,   781   Broadway,  opposite  Stewart's, 

MAGAZINES  AND   REVIEWS. 

SEVERAL  thousand  different  kinds  of  periodicals  kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  rates. 
A  specialty  made  of  supplying  back  numbers,  volumes,  and  sets.  The  largest  assort- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Subscriptions  taken  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  for  any 
periodical,  either  American  or  foreign.     Address 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  MAGAZINE  DEPOT,  47  DEV  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


y^©0Id^#Bo^k^#M2^n 


JOSEPH  Mcdonough, 

744  Broadway. 

New  York,  and  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Back  numbers  of  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY    mailed,   postage  free,   twenty-five  cents.    Send  list  of  numbers 
wanted.    CATALOGUE  No.  40,  AMERICANA,  ready  February  i.     Send  for  one. 

T\V0    VniT    7\     CCi[\0C\(\V     ^^  interested  in  any  spedal  subject,  or 
yjll  vT    J  \J\±    (a    v-vJllvV-lvJi  ^       books  bearing  certain  imprints;   and  if  so, 
would  you  not  like  quotations  from  time  to  time  ?     Your  name  and  address,  with  line  of 
"  wants,"  is  respectfully  solicited  by 

A.  S.  CLARK,  Bookseller,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

David  G.  FRANCIS,  17  Astor  place,  new  York.  Dealer  in  NEW  and  OLD  Books.  ValoAble 
Second-hand  Books  constantly  on  sale.  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  issued  from  time  to  time  and 
SENT  FREE   TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


CHESS  BOOKS. 


WILL  H.  LYONS.     The  largest  dealer  in  Chess 

Books  in  America.      Carries  the  largest  stock.     Chess  in  all  languages,  and  of 
all  ages.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Special  terms  to  Libraries.     Dealers  supplied. 

WILL  H.  LYONS, 

Box  422,  Newport,  Kentucky. 

ROOKS  I       RELATING    TO   AMERICA,   ITS    HISTORY,    GENERAL  AND  LOCAL.   PAR- 

^^^I^^^zJL^^I^JL  ticularly  the  latter  1   Lives  of  Americans,  obscure  and  illustriouii,  the  former  always  preferred:    Books 

lErowmg  llffbt,  or  claiming  to  throw  light,  on  the  misty  origin  and  weird,  romantic  life  oi  the  Red  Men — their  ethnolorv,  their  tongues, 
their  stone,  meul,  and  earthen  relics  of  past  ages ;  Genealogy  :  Criminal  Trials ;  The  rude  Rhymes  illtistratiag  tne  slow  Init  sure 
growth  of  American  Poetry :  NarratiTes  of  Soldiers  and  Pioneers :  and  other  odd.  curious  and  out-of-the-way  things  peculiar  to 
America.    These,  with  a  willingness  to  sell  them  at  fiur  prices,  constitute  the  specialty  of 

CHARLES  L.  WOODWARD,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Catalogues  for  whoever  wants  them. 
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SPECIALTY 

Rebellion 

Books. 


FRANCIS   P.   HARPER, 

4  Barclay  Sxreex,     -     Ne\a^  York. 


SPECIALTY 

Government 
Publications. 


No   15. CATALOGUE,  JANUARY,  1887 No.  15, 


OF 


RARB  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 

Americana,  Rebellion,  and  Out-of-Print  Works, 

W/LL  BE  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  ADDRESS. 


LIBRARIANS  will  find  on  my  catalogue  many  choice  works  ;it  low  prii  e«.     All  books  collated  before  shipment,  and  w.-trranted  per- 
fect unless  otherwise  stated.     Any  book  not  agreeing  with  de«cription  may  be  returned  within  ten  days. 

DUPRAT    &     COMPANY, 

Dealers  in  RARE  AND  MODERN  BOOKS. 

CHARLES    E.    BUTLER,    Manager. 
TAUCHNITZ   EDITIONS  OF   BRITISH  AUTHORS.     In  half  morocco  binding.  $1.25  per  voL 

Send  for  Catalogue.  5   East  17th  Street,   New  York. 

THOMAS     BRADBURN, 

78    NASSAU    ST.    N.  Y. 

DEALER    IN    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    BOOKS. 

CATALOGUE  OF  RARE,  SCARCE,  AND  CURIOUS  BOOKS,  JUST  OUT, 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

FOR  REDUCING  FAMILY    EXPENSES. 

Our  new  50-page  Price-list  of  Text-Books  of  all  Publishers.  New  School  Books  lower 
than  publishers'  wholesale  list  prices.  Second-hand  School  Books  in  proportion.  Over  2,000 
dififerent  titles  (representing  all  publishers),  with  classified  index,  showing  quickly  the  different 
authors  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  Mailed  free  on  application.  We  also  issue  "  Cata- 
logue B  "  of  School  Books  we  buy.    ARTHUR  HINDS,  No.  4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 

BANGS  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Regular    Auction     Sales    of    Libraries,    Books,    Coins,    Autographs,    and 

Library  Property  generally. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION.    CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

GEORGE  A.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

T8T  6k  TSG  Broadway,  Cor.  lOth  St. 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,  PAINTINGS,  FURNITURE,  Etc. 

SALES  OF  FURNITURE,  ETC.,  AT  RESIDENCES  OF  OWNERS. 
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KLACKNER'S 

PORTFOLIOS. 


WITH 

STANDS   IN 

EBONY, 

ASH. 

CHERRY. 

AND 

MAHOGANY. 


KLACKNER'S 
NEW    ETCHINGS. 

THECOMMUNICANTS.brJuLDliRsnjH. 

CHORISTER  BOYS,  by  F.  M.  SriiOLi. 

THE  WELCOME  STEP,  »B»r  >  PaiBiinf  by  Joim«  Bsomn- 

WHEN  THE  FLOWING  TIDE  COMES  IN,  «hI  mnr  alhen. 

All  Entravingi  ud  Elchinii  publiihEd  bjr  mc  are  pnutcied  by 

copyhghl. 
Srnd  far  price  lilt,  uid  for  pamphlcl  on  "  Proofc  iwd  Prbn," 

C.  KI.ACKNER,  17  E»st  i7lh  Street. 

NEW  VORK. 


M.     BRUCKNER, 

Engravings,  Etchings,  and  Illustrations. 

Alao  PoTtr«lt*,  Views,  Historical  Hatten,  etc.,  of  American  and  Foreign  Hiatoiy,  In 
Quarto,  Octavo,  etc. 
744  BROADWAY,  Comer  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK.      , 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS! 


AT   REMARKABLY    LOW    PRICES, 
From  $2.50  up  to  $50.00, 

including  elegant  gilt  frame.    Sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  AftD  AGENCY. 

G.  W.  SIMERS,  Jr., 

No.  23  Park  Row. 

NEW  YORK. 


Tin  "AMEWMK  nPE  miTEB  CO." 

selt  and  exchange  all  styles  of  machines.  We  manu- 
facture B  Key  Board  for  the  use  of  leameri,  with  same 
arrangement  of  keys  as  the  Remington,  which  enables 
one  to  become  proficient  in  the  u»e  of  the  Type  Writer. 
PRICE,  $5.00. 


OOceAHERMN  TYPE  WRITER  CO., 


6s£aat  itth  Street, 


ILL  YOU  8EHD  TO-PAY? 


PENNV 


THE  PENNY  WEEKLY,  Ci 


eekLy,  C 


LONDON    BOOKS. 

A.   L.  LUYSTER, 

Importer  of  London   Books  at  London   Prices.    Old  and   New. 
Catalogues  issued  regularly  and  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 

98  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  |  10  Silver  St.,  L'ondon,  Eng. 
GEORGE  J.  COOMBESS  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

OLD  COOKERY  BOOKS  AND  ANCISNT  CUISINE,     Hy   Wili.iak  Ciiiw  Hailitt.     Uniform  wiih  "The  PleuurEmoli 


This  ncanf  of  by 


BALLADS  OP  BOOKS.     Ediied  by 
t.    itfPRU^ONS  ^'pAtNlVlJo'!" 


CATALOGUB  OF  RARE   AND   CURIOUS  BOOK&! 
T  EDITIONS,  ■inimtreiUiifMliiii       '     "■- 

"-'-■■clUiaiHthlbD.    Snljfnl-/rt 


"t  F.ARt.Y  TRINTV 


, LITTLB 

GEORGE  J-  COOMBES,  BooltMlUr  and  Publisher,  rjs  Fifth  Atc,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  F.  SABIN, 
BROKER    IN    BOOKS,    ENGRAVINOS, 


ETC.. 


31  ud  33  ANN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Libraty  Catmlogun  prepared  either  for  ude  or  private  use.  Books  and  literar]'  propertv  appraited,  and 
nlMt  favorable  arraogenienu  made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  books  and  prinls  at  auction  or  otherwise.  A  loi^ 
experience  iti  Europe  and  America  will  render  his  assistance  and  advice  valuable  to  collectors  desiring  at  once  to 
secure  desirable  editions  and  obtain  these  al  fair  price::. 

SABIN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA— Tie  greatest  National  Bil.li- 
ographf  ever  made. 


fii^raVin^ -fop-all -illustpatiVt-a^fii 
bettep  -than  -an/  -  afl)€P  •  mffk^M ' 
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ROBERT  BROWNING. 

We  have  by  a  recent  arrangement  become  Chicago 
agents  for  the  London  Browning  Society's  publications, 
and  invite  attention  to  the  following  list  of  pamphlets 
which  we  have  now  on  hand : 

Monographs,  locts.  each,  postpaid ;  supply  limited. 

Pietro  of  Abano.     By  Rev.  J.  Sharpe,  M.A. 

Fifinc  at  the  Fair.     By  J.  T.  Nettleship. 

The  Development  of   Browning's  Genius.      By  J.  T. 

Nettleship. 
Browning  as  a  Landscape  Painter.     By  Howard  S. 

Pearson.  ' 

The  Reasonable  Rhythm  of  some  of  Browning's  Poems. 

By  H.  J.  Bulkeley. 

Monthly  Abstracts  of   the  Proceeding's  of  the 

Browning'  Society. 

Leaflets  of  four  to  twelve  pages  each,  giving  reports 
of  the  informal  discussions  of  papers  at  the  London 
Browning  Society.  ,  Twenty-four  numbers  are  now  on 
hand,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for  $i.oo. 
Ten  numbers,  50  cents.  All  the  above  Monographs 
and  Abstracts,  with  many  others,  are  included  in  the 

Browning'  Society  Papers. 

Parts  L,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VII.  are  now  ready. 
Price  pei  part,  to  non-members,  $2.50,  postpaid.  We 
have  also  part  I.  of  the 

Illustrations  to  Browning^'s  Poems, 

the  price  of  which  is  $2.50.  Any  of  the  above  can  be 
secured  at  half  price  by  acquiring 

Annual  Membership  in  the  London  Society, 

which  further  entitles  the  member  to  two  copies  of  all 
the  publications  issued  by  the  Society  during  the  current 
year.  Membership  fees:  $5.50,  which  may  be  remitted 
through  us. 

CHICAGO    PUBLICATIONS. 

BROWNING  STUDIES.  A  short  programme  pre- 
pared originally  for  the  Evanston  Club,  by  Jknkin 
Lloyd  Jones.     Ten  cents,  postpaid. 

BROWNING  MONTHLY  CALENDAR  for  1886. 
A  few  copies  remain  on  hand.  Reduced  from  50 
cents  to  20  cents,  postpaid. 

"SEED  THOUGHTS "irom  Browning  and  others. 
Selected  by  Mary  E.  Bi'rt.  Paper,  62  pages,  deco- 
rated cover,  30  cents,  postpaid. 


A    BOOK   OF  RARE  VALUE, 


THE 


THEODORE  PARKER'S 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  WORLD  OF  MAT- 
TER AND  THE  WORLD  OF  MAN. 

Selected  from  Notes  of  unpublished  Sermons,  by  RUFUS 

Leighton.    Cloth,  i2mo,  430  pp.     Reduced   from 

$2.50  to  $1.25. 

"This  volume  is  by  all  odds  the  best  one-volume  introduction 
to  the  great  preacher.  Kindling  pavagcs  caught  on  the  wing 
by  the  stenosraphic  pencil  of  an  appreciative  listener,  they  give 
the  glow  and  the  fire  of  one  who  dt'>pen»ed  both  light  and  heat  in 
day»  that  were  dark  and  chilly,  llie  reduced  price  ought  to  give 
thi>  perennial  book  a  fresh  Iea<e  on  life  and  a  new  field  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  bock  containx  one  of  the  best  portraits  of  Theodore  Parker 
extant,  good  enough  to  be  cut  otit  and  framed  if  the  owner  is 
willing  to  mutilate  the  book." — Unity. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  PubHthera, 
1  7  5  Dearborn   Street,  Chicago. 


Consolations  of  Science; 

OR.   CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  SCIENCE    TO 

THE  HOPE  OF  IMMORTALITY,  AND 

KINDRED  THEMES, 


BY 


Jacob  Straub,  A.N1 

WITH   AN    INTRODUCTION   BY 

HIRAM   W.  THOMAS,  D.D. 


READ    WHAT    IS     SAID    OK    IT. 

"The  book  is  a  most  elevated  and  worthy  one." — The  Adx'anct. 
"  The  aigument  is  ingenuous,  £air,  and  conclusive." —  Tlie  Exam' 
inrr,  AT.  }'. 

"Ably  written  and  should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  th« 
subject."—  Unity. 

"  Will  accomplish  much  toward  a  union  of  earth  and  heaven." 
— rrof.  D.  Swing. 

"  Masterly  in  its  criticisms."— A^asA  Portrr^  D.D.^  LL,D,t  Preifi 
Yale  College. 

"  Has  brought  an  immense  amoimt  of  evidence  in  support  of  his 
position." —  'fhe  Interior. 

"A  most  substantial  contribution  to  the  literature  of  science  and 
religion." — Tht  Universmlist. 

"  Deserves  a  cordial  welcome  from  all  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
minds." — Unritersalist  Quarterly. 

"This  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  from  th« 
press  in  these  later  years." — Gospel  Banner. 

"The  aim  of  the  volume  is  praiseworthy,  and  its  accomplish- 
ment most  admirable." — Gee.  C.  Lorimer,  D.D. 

"  Written  with  remarkable  balance  of  judgment,  with  ample 
learning  in  the  field  it  traverses." — TAe  Standard. 

"  I  find  it  hard  to  remember  when  I  have  been  so  pleased  with 
a  work  of  this  kind." — Rev.  Robert  Collyer. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  pastors,  m  answering  questions  con- 
cerning the  future  life,  have  long  felt."— /V^.  Lee^  D.D.^  Si,  lumt^ 
rence  University. 

"  It  will  dispel  the  fears  ot  those  who  may  be  wavering  in  £aith» 
and  strengthen  the  confidence  and  belief  of  the  Christian  heart."— > 
7%e  Christian  at  IVork. 

"  Our  conviction  is  that  Mr.  Straub  is  right,  and  if  right,  the  fiict 
i<  as  important  as  %ny  that  could  well  be  expressed  in  words."— 
The  Christian  Worlds  London. 

"  While  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  instructor  to  all,  it  will 
possess  especial  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  light  for  the 
guidance  of  others." — A.  A.  Miner^  D,D.^  LL„3,^  ex-Presideni 
Tttfts  College . 

"  1  have  for  many  years  steadfastly  held  in  public  and  in  private 
the  SMme  general  conclusions  as  those  which  you  have  so  forcibly 
sustained.^'— TJk^jWAT  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Prtsident  Harvard 
University. 

The  work  is  an  exhaustive  argument  for  immortality  from  the 

standpoint  of  science  alone,  and  no  one  who  is  troubled  with  doubt 

should  be  without  the  instruction  which  this  volume  supplies.    It 

is  printed  and  bound  in  the  best  art  of  book  making,  and  contains 

435  octavo  pages. 

Prick,   $2.00. 

*«*  For  sale  hy  booksellers  gtntraify^  or  mailed,  on  receipt  ^ 
price,  by  the  Publishers, 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  ft  CO., 

X75  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. ' 
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MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GRISWOLD  AND  DAUGHTRRS 

In  their  Home-School  at  llyme,  Connecticut, 

Are  assisted  br  Miss  ANNA  F.  WEBB,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  and  recent  teacher  in  the  Nash- 
ville College  tor  Young  Ladies.  Besides  giving  careful  attention  to  English,  and  the  usual  rudimentary  studies, 
they  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  and  the  higher  mathematics.     Pupils  can  be  fitted  for  college. 

Miss  Webb  bears  high  testimonials  from  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Professor  of  History,  a 
branch  to  which  Miss  Webb  gives  special  attention. 

These  ladies  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  painting.  They  fpve  instruction  in  rich  and  elegant  styles  of  French  embroidery,  ancient  and  modem,  not 
elsewhere  taught  in  this  country. 

This  school  is  recommended  to  young  girls  taking  the  ordinary  course,  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies,  and  to  graduated  young  ladies  desirous  of  higher  attainments  in  special  branches.     Terms  moderate. 

The  very  large,  commodious,  elegant  old  house  is  cool  in  summer,  thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  very 
pleasantly  and  delightfully  situated  in  large  grounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  its  mouth.  With 
Its  refined  influences  it  is  a  charming  home  for  voung  girls  of  all  ages,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  permanent 
home  of  their  own.  They  can  remain  in  vacations.  Few  pupils  being  received,  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
health  and  mental  and  moral  development. 

REFERENCES. 


Chibf-Justicb  M.  R.  WATTE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

luDGB  C.  J.  McCURDY,  Lyme,  Conn. 

Paor.  EDWARD  E.  SALISSURY.  New  Haren.  Conn. 

Da.  JAMES  R.  THACHER,  New  Haren,  Conn. 

Mr.  CHAS.  M.  LUDINGTON,  376  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB,  "MaRanne  of  American  Hstory,* 

y>  La&yette  Place.  New  York. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  VOUNG-FULTON,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Mis»  HELEN E  HESSE.  ^  West  ai^t  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  E.  S.  lane,  74^  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 
Mr.  DANIEL  R.  NOYE.S,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
TuDCB  JOHN  H.  BOALT.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Miss  ALICE  E.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Pres.  of  Wellesley  College. 
Miss  K.  F^  CO  .MAN,  Ph.  B..  Prof,  of  History,  Welleiley  College. 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  PRICE.  Pres.  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladie% 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


HISTORY    IN    RHYME. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  MEMORY. 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE  NOW  READY. 


SBOOND  ED^^ION.     F*RICED,  60  Cbnts. 


With  rare  and  useful  Genealogy,  giving  the  Marriages  and  Children  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  tnt: 

claims  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Bruce  and  fialiol,  the  rise  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Houses 

of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Savoy,  Navarre,  Bonaparte,  etc. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER, 

OF 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER'S 

Boarding  and  ®ay  School  for  Toung  fe/ioiDs 

No*  603  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   V. 
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Eclectic  Magazine 


OF 


Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  Art, 

"THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD." 

The  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  authors  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  all  the  representative  articles  thus  given  to  the  world.  Thcfsubscriber 
has  then  at  his  command  in  a  compact  form  the  best  digested  work  of  the  master-minds  of  the  age. 

The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Science,  Essays,  Reriews^  Biographical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Short  Stories. 

Its  Editorial  Departments  compnse  Literary  Notices,  dealing  with  current  home  books,  Foreign 
Literary  Notes,  Science  and  Art,  summarizing  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achievements  in  this  field,  and 
consisting  of  choice  extracts  from  new  books  and  foreign  journals.  The  Magazine  will  strive  earnestly  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  classes,  and  to  present  articles  by  the  leading  thinkers  on  both 
sides  of  the  questions  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  religious,  literary,  scientific,  and  art  world.  The  field* of 
selection  will  be  mainly  the  English  magazines,  reviews,  and  weeklies,  to  which,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  conti> 
nental  authors  are  contributors.  But  articles  will  also  be  translated  from  the  French  and  German  periodicals 
for  publication  iu  the  Eclectic  whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable.  The  subjoined  lists  exhibit  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  material  is  drawn,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  authors  whose  articles  may  be 
expected  to  appear. 


PERIODICALS. 

gUAKTBRLY   RrvIBW, 
ritish  quartbkly  review, 
Edinburgh  Review, 
Wbstminstkr  Review, 
Contemporary  Review, 
Fortnightly  Rrvibw, 
The  Nineteenth  Century, 
SaBNCE  Miscellany, 
Black wooD^s  Magazine, 
CoRNHiLL  Magazine, 
Macmillan's  Magazine, 
Longman's  Magazine. 
New  Quarterly  Magazine, 
TsMFLB  Bar. 
Belgravia, 
Good  Words, 
London  Society, 
Saturday  Review, 
The  Spectator, 
The  Academy, 
The  AthenvCUM, 
Nature, 
Knowledge, 
Das  Rundschau. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  etc.,  etc. 


AUTHORS. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Professor  Hoxlky. 

Propbssok  Tyndall, 

Rkhard  a.  Pkoctor,  B.A.. 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 

E.  B.  Tylor. 

pROFESsos  Max  Muller, 

Professor  Owen, 

Matthew  Arnold, 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 

Jambs  Anthony  Froudb, 

Thomas  Hughes, 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 

WiLUAM  Black, 

Mrs.  Ouphant, 

Cardinal  Newman, 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Miss  Thackeray, 

Thomas  Hardy. 

RoBBRT  Buchanan, 

W.  H.  Mallock, 

Professor  Ernest  Haeckkl, 

Henry  Tainb,  etc.,  etc. 


The  aim  of  the  Eclectic  is  to  be  instructive  and  not  sensational,  and  it  commends  itself  particularly  .to 
Teachers,  Scholars,  Lawyers,  Clergymen,  and  all  intelligent  readers  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age. 

STEEL    ENGRAVINGS. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains 
a  Bne  steel  engraving,  wnich  adds  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 

TERMS :  Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5 ;  five  copies,  $20.  Trial  subscription 
for  three  months,  $x.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  masraxine  to  one  address,  f8.  POSTAGE 
FREE  to  all  subscribers. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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We  commend  THE  WEEK  to  busineNS  men,  pohticianN,  men 
of  literary  taste*,  and,  in  short,  to  the  reading  public  generally.  «s 
a  journal  combining  a  great  variety  of  siibjcciY,  all  specially  hand- 
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NOTABLE  EDITORS  BETWEEN  i;;6  AND  1800 

INFLUENCE   OF   THE   KARLV   AMERICAN   PRESS 


;  URING  the  period  that  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
was  assailing  the  colonial  policy  of  the  British 
government  with  immortal  eloquence,  Junius,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Public  Advertiser  of  London, 
was  demonstrating  not  only  the  terrific  energy  of 
his  invectives,  but  also  the  possibilities  of  influence 
and  power  of  which  the  press  is  capable.  Similar 
force  was  soon  to  be  exhibited  in  the  press  of  the 
united  colonies,  when  the  successful  termination  of 
the  Revolution  discovered  the  fact  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  great  question  for  which  they  had  been 
fighting  only  led  to  the  discussion  of  problems 
scarcely  less  grave,  and  requiring  not  less  skill  and 
determination  than  the  one  just  settled  by  the 
appeal  to  arms.  But  while  there  was,  perhaps,  displayed  talent  of  a  higher 
order  and  strength  more  thoroughly  organized  in  the  post-Revolution- 
ary press  than  in  the  colonial,  we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  with  a  very 
able  historian,  Mr.  McMaster,  regarding  the  inefficiency  or  unavailability 
of  the  newspapers  which  had  contributed  to  bring  the  fight  for  liberty  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  fact  that  their  utterances  had  aroused  so  much  at- 
tention, whether  for  or  against  the  Revolution,  and  that  so  many  cases 
gainst  editors  had  been  carried  before  legislatures  and  courts,  was  a  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  press,  and  the  dread  in  which  it  was 
held.  Such  an  effect  could  not  have  been  produced  without  an  adequate 
cause. 

We  find  that  as  men  of  many  nations  fought  side  by  side  in  the  field 
to  build  this  great  nation,  so  Englishmen,  Germans,  and  Irish  were  united 
with  the  native-bom  colonists  in  issuing  the  periodicals  whose  trumpet 
Vot  XVII—Mo.  *-, 
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blasts  rang  the  cry  of  freedom  or  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  ;  even  those 
who  on  American  soil  raised  opposing  voices,  like  Rivington  and  Gaine, 
may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  general  result  by  producing  a 
stimulating  irritation  which  added  fuel  to  the  fervor  of  patriots.  Oppo- 
sition seems  to  be  one  of  the  methods  by  which  progress  is  attained.  For- 
eign  blood  continued  to  be  infused  into  the  American  press  from  time  to 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Carey,  who,  escaping  from  Ireland  burning 
with  hate  to  England,  at  once  entered  here  into  the  editorial  ranks. 

During  the  Revolution,  James  Rivington  continued  to  publish  his  paper 
entitled  the  New  York  Gasetteer  ;  or  the  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Hudson's 
River,  and  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser.     There  is  something  quite  touching 


[Entrant J /rinm  tki 


in  the  paternal  feeling  exhibited  towards  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  in 
thus  including  their  newspaporial  needs  under  those  of  New  York.  As  re- 
gards  the  former,  the  necessity  is  less  evident  because  several  papers  had 
been  already  established  in  that  State ;  although  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  some  close  kinship  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  at  that  time 
from  the  tradition  still  held  that  the  nutmeg  State  is  a  suburb  of  New 
York. 

But  New  Jersey  was  in  real  need  of  editorial  courtesies,  for  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette,  the  first  paper  issued  in  that  commonwealth,  was  not 
started  until  December  3,  1777,  and  its  life  was  short;  its  editor  was  Isaac 
Collins,  a  worthy  Quaker.  In  the  subsequent  year,  David  Franks  estab- 
lished the  New  Jersey  Journal  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  but  it  was  discon- 
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tinued  about  1782,  although  revived  some  years  later.  New  Jersey  de- 
pended for  its  news  and  political  influence  on  the  press  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  thus  early  acknowledging  that  its  geographical  position  gave 
those  cities  a  quasi  lien  upon  its  territory.     Many  observers,  who,  in  their 


transit  between  the  two  cities,  have  hastily  concluded  that  the  flat  lands  of 
New  Jersey  were  created  from  the  silt  washed  down  from  the  mountains 
to  afford  a  clear  space  for  the  advertising  of  nostrums  and  ready-made 
clothing,  or  a  pasturage  for  crows,  are  obliged  by  the  logic  of  events  to  re- 
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NEW-JERSEY    GAZETTE. 

'WEDNESDAY.    Novbhdek  J,  1779- 


vise  this  conclusion.  New  Jersey  was  formed  in  order  to  offer  an  easy 
means  for  the  British  army  to  pass  from  Philadelphia  to  its  embarkation 
at  New  York,  and  in  later  ages  to  prove  an  efficient  causeway  for  the  rail- 
ways between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Rivington  offended  even  his  own  party  by  the  gross  fabrications  which 
appeared  in  his  columns,  and  was  repeatedly  obliged  to  apologize.  The 
paper  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Lying  Gasetic."  Freneau  made  Rivington 
the  subject  of  his  caustic  muse.  In  his  rhymed  epitaph  on  Rivington,  the 
poet  says: 

'■  I  know  there  nre  some  (thai  woulil  fain  be  thought  wise) 

Who  say-  my  Gazelle  is  a  record  of  lies  ; 

In  answer  to  this  I  shall  only  reply — 

All  the  choice  thai  I  had  was  to  5tar\-e  or  to  die," 

It  was  in  Rivington's  Gazette  that  Major  Andre's  satirical  poem  called 
"  The  Cow  Chase,"  was  first  published  on  the  very  day  of  his  capture.  In 
November,  1775,  a  mob  of  armed  men  from  Connecticut  rode  into  the 
city  and  destroyed  the  press  of  the  Gasette,  and  melted  the  types  into  bullets. 
Rivingjton  procured  a  new  press  from  England,  and  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  king  for  New  York.  But,  when  peace  was  at  hand,  the  wily  pub- 
lisher issued  the  following  not\cc:"  To  the  Pubiie. — The  publisher  of  this 
paper,  sensible  that  his  zeal  for  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  his  san- 
guine wishes  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  his  friendship  for  individuals, 
have  at  times,  led  him  to  credit  and  circulate  paragraphs,  without  investi- 
gating the  facts  so  closely  as  his  duty  to  the  Public  demanded ;  trusting  to 
their  feelings,  and  depending  on  their  generosity,  he  begs  them  to  look 
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over  past  errors  and  depend  on  future  correclness.  From  henceforth  he 
will  neither  expect  nor  solicit  their  favors  longer  than  his  endeavors  shall 
stamp  the  same  degree  of  authenticity  and  credit  on  the  Royal  Gasettf  (of 
New  York)  as  all  Europe  allow  to  the  Royal  Gazette  of  London."  This 
singular  announcement  naturally  had  but  little  effect,  and  Rivington  was 
obliged  to  close  his  editorial  labors  in  1783. 

Although  the  first  regular  daily  paper  in  America  was  not  started  until 
later,  yet,  during  the  Revolution,  a  distinct  attempt  was  made  to  issue  what 
was  virtually  a  daily  sheet,  by  the  joint  action  of  Rivington's  Royal  Ga- 
sette,  Gaine's  Gazette  or  Mercury,  Robertson's  Royal  American  Gazette,  and 
Lewis's  New  York  Mercury  and  General  Advertiser,  all  royalist  papers.     It 
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was  arranged  that  the  days  of  publication  should  be  such  that  the  public 
might  have  a  fresh  paper  every  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday. 

Hugh  Gaine  was  another  editor  and  publisher  of  New  York  who  found 
his  occupation  gone  with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  whose  attempts  to 
steer  a  middle  course  offer  one  of  the  humorous  incidents  of  that  period. 


A^Qf" 


Mt**^C    -^ 


S^il  TS^u^  ./£^^     S^^^»^^^»^    ^ Au-lti  Jt^^^M^.^^ 


»o<  r*  ^  £^.  y^^^u. 
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•4^^/52^ 


\Tke  auiograpk  Utter*  of  Jamt*  Rivington  and  Hugh  Gaine  are  engraved  from  originals  through  the  courtesy 

0/ Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. \    ^i,^     )\     ^  ,  /^  / 

Gaine  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  established  the  New  York  Mercury  in 
1752,  his  place  of  publication  being  at  the  **  Bible  and  Crown,"  in  Hano- 
ver Square.  In  the  following  year  he  inadvertently  made  an  incorrect 
report  of  certain  official  proceedings  and  documents,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  where,  after  a 
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INTRODUCTION. 

H  £  Edlmr  of  the  •AanricaM  niflied  Ivimfclf  nvitli  manv  mater- 

_     Mi^mtu  prefiaixs  the  Com«  his  i  and  he  wiUadnowledge  him« 

pttments  oftheSeafanto  his  reader^  fdf  indebted  Har  vaiiuble  commu" 

indwiihes  thgm  all  the  bldfixii^a  nications  both  ixam  Societies  iuid 

d&ey  wiib  (oi  thenfelves.    H*  begs  Sndividiuls. 

leure»  on  the  ■arbiciou  opening  of  The  moil  in tcieftiog  BiTiyi  npon 

die  jeir  1788,  to  nOier  into  the  ever/  fabjc^t  'will  be  extndcd 

WDud  a  NmoPwiUa^oi^  which  he  £rom  the  Juiteft  periodicil  puhlici« 

iefigni  tx>  contimiey  u  long  as  it  tionS|  boih  in  Great-Bxitaid  and 

fiiairbB  pmfitable  to  himfel^  or  en-  France  j  and  from  tune  to  dbme,  an 

taidDg  to  his  countrymen*     He  abiidgemcntoftheEngliihKeviewi 

diinkfl  if  nnnecdfiuyto  tronble  hit  of  new  and  nfeful  puisiicationa  will 

ceaden  ivlth' an  enumeration  of  the  be  Inferted. 

taasuJaa  aadma  whloh  prompted  It  is  the  Edicor^i  wilh  to  gRaif7 

bim  to  ttiis  undertaking  j  for  what-  every  clafs  of  leaders — the  Divint| 

C7er  he  may  fay  in  his  own  favor,  the  Pbilofopher,  the  mfionan,  (he 

manl^ind  willilill  have  their  cswn  Statcfman,  the  Moialiil,  theP&et, 

opinions  of  the  Editor's  vi ewe.    To  the  Merchant  and  the  Laborer- 

this  he  has  not  a  fingle  objcdion  ;  and  his/mr  readtrs  may  be  aflunrd 

^ile&e  iscondbious  that  among  cliar  nolnconfidecablejiamiwillbe 

fitveral  motives  which  a£tnate  him  taken  cofurnilh/^OMWidi  mtcrcaJn^ 

on  this  occaEonr  there  la 'not  a  bad  ment^at  the  fame  timCf  hr  fianerri 

erne*  himfclf  that  many  ofthelMiHBi^ 

The  plan  of  this  Work  is  com-  who  are  the  favorites  of  MinerrB 

prehendve,  and  great  pains  will  be  and  the  Mufes,  will  be  found  ia  the 

taken  to  render  it  in  the  execution  number  of  his  corrdpondents • 

both  ufcful  and  amuiing.  The  JnuriLanMigaBUU  will  bo 

The  Ediror  is  determined  to  coU  open  for  every  fpecics  of  decent  and 

\c€t  as  many  orginal  Efiays  as  pofil^  valuable  Edayt  j  (or  lidr  'diTcuffifiD^ 

ble ;  and  particularly  fuch  as  relate  general  fatire*  wit  and  humor,  and, 

to  thi3  country,  and  contain  ufeful  tor  the  produ^ona  of  imaginatjontf 

and'ctrrious  difcoveries  in  the  hiC^  At 'the  lame  times  ^  Editor  will 

toryt  or  geography  of  America,  or  find  it  necelTary  torcircxv^toldmlelf 

ingenious  remarks  upon  the  fcience  the  light  of  deciding  on  the  merie 

of  Government,  and  the  peculiar  ot  the  Eflays  communicated,  and 

Infiitntions  and  cuftoma  of  the  peo«  thcproprlety  of  admitung  thenrtnra 

tJe.in  die  different  States*    For  thewoxk-iasperfonalinvedlveA  ri»* 

tke(b  purptrf*es  thcEdiiOT  hu  fur*'  faaldry  and  ixomoial  wiitmgy  will 

tDxin 

[Enxrared  from  thr  arigtMa/ copy  of  tht  first  numbrr  of  this  magazttu,  in  possestion  of  tht  author. 
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humble  apology,  he  was  reprimanded  and  dismissed.  As  Isaiah  Thomas 
pithily  observes:  **Gaine*s  political  creed; it  seems,  was  to  join  the  strong- 
est party."  When  the  British  approached  New  York,  in  1776,  he  removed 
his  press  to  Newark.  But  when  he  judged  that  the  colonial  cause  was  wan- 
ing, he  returned  to  New  York,  and  his  paper  sided  with  the  Royalists.  On 
the  close  of  the  war,  Gaine  felt  that,  with  many  other  Tories,  he  might  be 
made  to  suffer,  and  petitioned  the  Assembly  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
remain.  The  petition  was  granted,  but  the  Mercury  was  thereafter  dis- 
continued. Freneau  composed  a  versified  satire  out  of  Gaine's  petition, 
of  which  we  give  a  characteristic  extract : 

*•  To  the  Senate  of  New  York,  with  all  due  submission, 
Of  honest  Hugh  Gaine,  the  humble  petition  ; 
An  account  of  his  life  he  will  also  prefix, 
At  least  what  was  previous  to  seventy-six  ; 
He  hopes  that  your  honours  will  take  no  offence. 
If  he  sends  you  some  groans  of  contrition  from  hence  ; 
And  further  to  prove  that  he's  truly  sincere. 
He  wishes  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year. 
And  first  he  informs,  in  his  representation, 
That  he  once  was  a  printer  of  some  reputation, 
And  dwelt  in  the  street  called  Hanover  Square 
(YouMl  know  where  it  is  if  you  ever  was  there), 
Next  door  to  the  shop  of  Doctor  Brown — John, 
(Who  now  to  the  dog-house  of  Pluto  is  gone)  ; 
But  what  do  I  talk — whoe'er  came  to  town. 
And  knew  not  Hugh  Gaine  at  the  Bible  and  Crown  ? 
Now,  if  I  ever  were  so  ^iven  to  lie. 
My  dear  native  country  I  wouldn't  deny  ; 
(I  know  you  love  Teagues)  and  I  shall  not  conceal, 
That  I  came  from  the  kingdom  where  Phelim  O'Neall 
And  other  brave  worthies  ate  butter  and  cheese. 
And  walked  in  the  cloverfields  up  to  their  knees." 

Another  Irishman,  whose  course  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of 
Hugh  Gaine,  was  Samuel  Loudon,  who  was  a  ship  chandler  in  New  York 
before  the  Revolution.  In  1775  he  opened  a  printing  office  in  Water 
Street,  New  York,  between  the  Coffee  House  and  the  Old  Slip.  He  was 
an  unmistakable  Whig,  and  there  was  no  uncertainty  to  the  ring  of  the 
articles  that  appeared  in  his  paper  called  the  New  York  Packet,  which  he 
removed  to  Fishkill  in  1776,  and  continued  to  publish  in  that  place  until 
the  close  of  hostilities,  when  he  returned  to  New  York ;  soon  after  its 
last  removal  the  Packet  was  changed  to  a  daily.    At  a  later  period  Loudon 
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was  also  the  publisher  of  the  American  Magazine,  a  monthly  periodical  de- 
voted to  elegant  extracts  or  scientific  and  literary  information,  together 
with  illustrations  on  copper,  a  not  unworthy  precursor  of  the  sumptuous 
monthlies  which  now  distinguish  the  press  of  the  United  States. 

A  vigorous  figure  in  the  period  we 
are  now  considering  was  John  Holt,  a 
strong,  brusque,  fearless  character, 
who  first  appeared  in  New  York  in 
1759.  He  was  born  and  reared  in 
Virginia  ;  after  failing  as  a  merchant, 
and  serving  as  mayor  of  Williamsburg, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  James 
Parker,  and  established  the  New  York 
Gazette  and  Postboy,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  In  1766  he 
started  the  New  York  Journal,  "con-  -" 
taining  freshest  advices,  Foreign  and 
Domestick,"  The  heading  was  orna-,v 
mented  with  the  arms  of  the  king, 
which  were  discarded  in  1774  for  the 
famous  device  of  a  snake  cut  into 
parts,  with  "Unite  or  die"  for  a 
motto.    The  following  year  the  snake 
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was  joined  and  coiled,  with  the  tail  in  his  mouth,  forming  a  double  ring; 
within  the  coil  was  a  pillar  standing  on  Magna  Charta,  surmounted  with 
the  cap  of  Liberty.  An  editor  who  dared  defy  the  royal  authority  in  a 
manner  so  bold,  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  fly  from  New  York  when  the 
British  army  entered.  But  taking  his  little  press  with  him  to  Fishkill. 
Esopus,  Hudson,  and  other  retired  points  along  the  Hudson,  Holt  con- 
tinued  to  issue  his  paper  until  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York,  and  published  his  paper  under  a  new  title,  7"Ar  Independent 
Gazette,  or  New  York  Journal,  He  did  not  long  survive  after  this,  but 
died  in  1784,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen. 
Thomas  says  of  him,  "  Holt  was  a  man  of  ar- 
dent feelings,  and  a  high  churchman,  but  a  firm 
Whig  ;  a  good  writer,  and  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  cause  of  his  country." 

With  the  close  of  the  war  new  issues  ap- 
peared for  settlement,  and  new  periodicals  were 
started  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  discussing 
those  great  questions  in  which  the  very  e.vist- 
ence  of  the  young  republic  was  involved  at  its 
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very  birth.  One  of  these  papers  was  the  Hampshire  Gazette^  founded 
with  the  especial  object  of  enforcing  on  the  popular  mind  the  import- 
ance of  preserving  law  and  order  at  the  time  when  Shays,  with  his  as- 
sociates, Parsons  and  Day,  were  resisting  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
justice  in  Massachusetts.  The  Hampshire  Gazette^  after  the  Worcester  Spy 
and  perhaps  the  Salem  Gazette,  the  oldest  paper  in  New  England  having 
celebrated  its  centennial  last  year,  was  established  in  the  autumn  of  1786 
in  Northampton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
by  William  Butler,  who  was  at  that  time  an  energetic  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  and  a  practical  printer.  The  paper  was  issued  weekly,  on 
Wednesday  mornings,  and  was  circulated  through  the  country  by  post- 
riders.  The  nearest  post-office  was  then  at  Springfield,  to  which  place  a 
journey  was  made  on  horseback  once  a  week  for  exchange  papers.  The 
Gazette  was  printed  at  first  on  a  hand  press  in  the  back  part  of  a  dwelling 
house.  It  contained  very  little  local  news,  no  marriage  announcements  for 
several  years,  and  few  death  notices — its  special  feature,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  disturbances  in  New  England,  being  foreign  news.  It  con- 
tained no  stories,  few  jokes,  no  slang,  and  no  nonsense — altogether  a 
thoroughly  respectable  sheet.  It  aimed  high  and  pledged  itself  to  be 
substantial  and  sensible.  Articles  of  political  tone  and  patriotic  character 
were  frequently  contributed  by  such  scholars  as  Caleb  Strong  and  Major 
Joseph  Hawley,  for  Northampton  was  at  that  period  the  residence  of  num- 
erous cultivated  men.  The  Gazette,  as  it  grew  in  importance,  had  much 
to  do  with  educating  and  refining  the  farming  community  of  that  region. 
Its  history  is  indeed  unique,  its  success  never  being  due  to  sensational 
manoeuvres  or  frantic  appeals  to  the  public,  or  special  canvassing  in  its 
own  behalf.  It  has  lived  and  thrived  through  sheer  merit,  and  is  now  not 
only  one  of  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  best  family  papers  in  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  the  great  question  which  immediately  presented 
itself  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  exact  form  of  confederation  to  be 
adopted  by  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  the  intensity  of  the  popular  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  were  vividly  illustrated  by  the  acrimonious  war  carried 
on  by  two  Boston  newspapers,  a  feud  continued  by  them  long  after  the 
main  point  at  issue  had  been  settled.  We  refer  to  the  Independent  Chron. 
icle  and  the  CentineL  In  1775,  Samuel  Hall,  proprietor  of  the  Essex  Ga- 
zette^ by  the  advice  of  members  of  the  General  Court,  moved  his  paper  to 
Cambridge  from  Salem,  and  changed  the  title  to  the  New  England  Chron- 
icle, or  the  Weekly  Gazette — it  was  the  fashion  at  that  period  to  change  the 
names  of  newspapers.     In  the  summer  of  1776  this  paper  was  purchased 
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hy  Powers  and  Willis,  who  in  the  following  November  changed  the  title 
to  that  of  Independent  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  and  affixed  to 
the  title  a  plate  representing  a  man  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  naked 
sword  and  in  his  left  a  scroll  bearing  the  word  "  Independence ;  "  over  the 
figure  was  the  legend  "  Appeal  to  Heaven."  It  is  more  than  likely  that 
this  design  was  engraved  by  Paul  Revere,  then  the  chief  engraver  of  the 
colony,  and  one  of  the  solitary  four  artists  who,  however  rudely,  followed 
the  art  of  engraving  in  North  America  at  that  period.  Originally  a  gold- 
smith. Revere  taught  himself  the  art  of  copperplate  engraving,  and  after 
serving  as  lieutenant-colonel  during  the  Revolution,  carried  his  interest  in 
copper  still  further  by  establishing  a  foundry  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston.* 


Independent    i^^^f    Chronicle : 


THURSDAY.     DECEufles    39,    1785. 


[E'tTMVnlJrtm  rtf  fHti-ul  ii  frntalmt  0/Dr.  Thirmai  AJdit  Emm,l.'\ 


The  Willis  mentioned  above  was  Nathaniel  Willis,  senior,  father  of  the 
founder  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  first  distinctively  religious  newspaper 
in  America,  and  grandfather  of  the  poet  and  founder  of  the  Home  Journal, 
Nathaniel  P.  Willis. — altogether  a  notable  family  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can periodical  literature. 

In  1788  the  Chronicle  was  purchased  by  Adams  and  Nourse,  who  so- 
licited, in  their  prospectus,  a  continuance  "  of  such  speculations  as  shall  be 
adapted  to  promote  the  liberty  of  our  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind."     They  began  the  new  regime  by  violently  opposing  the  proposed 

,   published  a  portrait,  aad  autt^niph  letter  of 
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Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  creating  much  ill-feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  who  imagined  that  Washington  and  his  immediate  associates  were 
bent  on  a  monarchical  government,  and  that  an  exclusive  organization  of 
this  sort  would  be  an  opening  wedge  to  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary 
aristocracy.  We  can  now  afford  to  smile  at  those  fears,  but  cannot  but  re- 
spect, if  we  cannot  accept,  the  apprehensions  of  those  patriots  who,  in  that 
stormy  time,  regarded  with  keen  jealousy  and  dread  any  influence  that 
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{This  magaxin* ^ublithtd tht portrait  0/ Isaiah  Thomas  [xvii.  14]  in  January^  1887.) 

might  prevent  a  complete  separation  from  the  effete  political  systems  of 
the  old  world. 

The  Independent  Chronicle  was  naturally  attached,  from  the  first,  to  the 
Republican  or  anti-Federalist  party,  and  one  of  its  strongest  writers  was 
Benjamin  Austin,  Jr.,  who  wrote  for  it  daily,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
over  the  name  of  "  Honestus,"  and,  sometimes,  of  "  Old  South."  During 
the  agitation  of  1798,  Mr.  Austin  was  especially  subject  to  attack  on 
account  of  his  defense  of  the  policy  of  the  President  regarding  a  war  with 
France.     The  Mercury  was  among  his  fiercest  Federalist  enemies.     One  of 
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its  attacks  began  with  the  following  lines:  "  HoNESTUS— a  hungry,  lean- 
faced  fellow,  a  mere  anatomy,  a  rope-maker,  an  envious,  hollow-eyed, 
sharp-looking  wretch ;  this  living  dead  man,  this  incessant  scribe,  forsooth 
took  on  him  as  a  chronicler."  At  another  time  the  Mercury  called  him, 
"this  abominable  booby."  But  Austin  had  a  more  formidable  foe  than 
this  to  contend  with  in  his  editorial  career— Benjamin  Russell,  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Centirul.  * 


N  E  ^-  r  0    R    K 


•*  PuiTU.**  HUQH  OAINB.  Pi 


Jdwnl  ^<i>  Praccudiiip 
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JU ST   EUBLlaKXD. 

GAIN  £*■. 
VninriaL  Rc^;ifter, 

AimicAH  J!^  \  vcta 
CALENDAR, 

[EngrMvtJ/rom  Iht  srieitaliti  ^itaion  sf  Dr    Tkamai  Adda  Emmrt,] 

The  Centine/wAs  established  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1784.  In  1790 
the  name  was  changed  to  Columbian  Centinel.  From  the  outset  there  was 
no  uncertain  ring  to  its  tone.  Never  has  a  newspaper  been  published  in 
the  United  States  more  bold,  vigorous  and  incisive,  for  there  was  a  power 

•Thi*  UagMine  publiihed  the  ponrait  of  Berjamb  Russell  [xvH.  ai]  in  January.  1B87. 
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behind  it  of  extraordinary  nerve  and  ability — Russell,  its  editor.  In  a 
previous  article  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  early  career  of  this  original 
character.     He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  determination,  a  strong  belief  in  him* 
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self,  firm  convictions,  a  most  truculent  pen,  and  a  capacity  of  enthusiasm 
somewhat  singular  in  the  cold  atmosphere  of  Puritanism.  The  special  en- 
thusiasm of  Russell  was  veneration  for  General  Washington,  amounting 
almost  to  a  cult.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  oppose  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, but,  on  learning  that  Washington  was  one  of  the  founders,  he  took 
back  all  he  had  written  against  it,  and  became  one  of  its  strongest  advo- 
cates. Such  was  the  patriotic  as  well  as  party  fervor  of  Russell,  that  on  the 
opening  of  the  first  session  of  Congress  he  wrote  to  the  government,  then 
practically  bankrupt,  and  proposed  to  publish  the  laws  and  other  official 
documents  gratuitously.  The  oflfer  was  accepted,  and  Russell  thus  acted  as 
government  printer  for  several  years.  But  when,  at  a  later  period,  his  bill 
Voi.  zvn.-No.  >.-■ 
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was  demanded,  he  made  it  out  and  returned  it  receipted,  in  compliance 
with  his  offer.  Washington,  however,  maintained  that  it  was  a  debt  of 
honor,  and  insisted  that  it  be  paid.  The  transaction  was  creditable  to 
both  parties. 

With  two  such  champions  as  Austin  and  Russell,  the  battle  between  the 
Federalists  and  Republicans  in  New  England  was  not  likely  to  flag  for  lack 
of  interest  or  display  of  energy.  In  time,  the  rivalry  degenerated  into  a 
personal  feud,  in  which  others  also  became  involved.  The  son  of  Austin 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  enemies,  and  Austin  himself  on  a  public  occa- 
sion grossly  insulted  Russell,  who  the  following  day  spat  in  his  face. 
Trials  succeeded  in  both  cases ;  in  neither  did  Austin  gain  satisfaction, 
for  the  juries  acquitted  the  murderer,  and  practically  acquitted  Russell  by 
mulcting  him  in  the  nominal  sum  of  twenty  shillings.  In  this  connection 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  newspaper  history  of  New  England,  we 
nowhere  find  any  record  of  such  disgraceful  duels  as  have  occurred  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  including  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In 
all  such  cases  the  law  was  appealed  to.  If  it  be  said  in  reply  that  Austin 
did  not  find  much  relief  from  the  laws,  we  may  answer  that  it  would 
have  been  as  little  satisfaction  to  himself  and  family  if  he  had  foolishly 
sacrificed  his  life  in  vindicating  his  rights,  while  his  conscience  told  him 
that  by  following  the  course  he  did,  he  aided  to  uphold  the  system  of  law 
and  order  on  which  alone  a  state  can  be  firmly  founded.  As  in  most 
quarrels,  he  was  not  wholly  without  blame  himself  for  the  difficulties 
in  which  he  became  involved. 

Besides  its  vigorous  methods  on  national  questions,  the  Centinel  also 
established  a  wide  reputation  for  the  accuracy  and  breadth  of  its  general 
intelligence,  in  which  respect,  it  probably  surpassed  every  other  American 
newspaper  of  that  decade. 

During  this  heated  period,  when  two  great  parties  were  actively  agi- 
tating the  best  method  of  raising  the  superstructure  of  the  Republic  on 
the  foundation  laid  by  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  best  Federalist  news- 
papers of  New  England  was  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal^ 
which  had  been  started  in  1762,  by  William  Goddard,  to  whom  we  ad- 
verted in  a  previous  article.  John  Carter  succeeded  William  and  Sarah 
Goddard  in  the  management  of  the  Gazette,  and  with  the  aid  of  cultivated 
writers  was  able  to  make  it  an  influential  organ  of  the  Federalists. 

The  Republican  party,  led  by  Jefferson,  received,  on  the  other  hand, 
eflficient  assistance  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  William  Bentley,  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Bentley  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  who 
figured  on  this  continent  during  the  period  under  consideration.     He  was 
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bom  in  Boston,  June  22,  1759,  and  became  pastor  of  the  East  Church  in 
Salem,  in  1783.  an  office  he  held  until  his  death,  December  29,  1819.  His 
erudition  was  enormous,  and  his  capacity  for  work  reminds  one  of  some 
of  the  German  scholars,  who  seem  chained  to  the  desk,  apparently  neither 
eating  nor  sleeping.  Besides  discharging  his  ministerial  duties  with  ac- 
ceptance, including  two 
written  sermons  a  week, 
to  the  number  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred 
sermons,  he  found  time 
to  prepare  sixty  works, 
including  observations 
on  theology,  astronomy, 
geology,  and  other  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  to  per- 
fect himself  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  twenty-one  lan- 
guages, besides  acquir- 
ing great  antiquarian 
knowledge;  as  an  Ori- 
ental scholar,  he  had  not 
his  equal  in  America. 
In  addition  to  all  this, 
Mr.  Bentley  found  leis- 
ure to  correspond  with 
scholars  abroad,  includ- 
ing those  of  Barbary 
and  Syria,  and  to  write 
rtgularly  for  the  Essex 
Gasette  and  for  twenty 

years  for  the  Salem  Register,  a  weekly  review  of  current  events  the  world 
over,  besides  numerous  editorial  paragraphs  on  political  questions.  His 
system  of  a  weekly  resumf  of  news  was  afterwards  copied  by  several 
papers,  notably  the  Boston  Traveller,  which  estaMished  wide  repute  for  the 
brilliant  and  often  humorous  reviews  by  one  of  its  late  editors,  Mr.  Haze- 
well.  While  the  Essex  Gazette  remained  neutral,  Mr.  Bentley  wrote  for 
its  columns,  but  when  it  went  over  "  horse  and  foot  "  to  the  Federalist 
party,  Mr.  Bentley  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Register,  founded  by  Mr. 
Warwick  Palfray,  Jr.,  an  uncompromising  partisan  of  the  Republican  or 
then  Jeffersonian  party,  and  did  yeoman's  service  for  the  cause  of  "  Jeffer- 
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sonian  simplicity "  and  all  that  the  term  implies.  President  Jefferson 
offered  Mr.  Bentley  an  important  position  in  reward  for  his  services,  but 
he  declined  it,  his  labors  being  for  love,  and  not  for  profit.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  well  contented  with  his  quiet  life-work  in  Salem,  that  he  never  was  out 
of  Massachusetts,  except  three  times,  once  to  Maine  and  twice  to  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  Bentley  was  a  man  of  short  stature  and  of  rotund  figure,  and,  as 
with  most  original  characters,  became  the  subject  of  many  quaint  anec- 
dotes, which  are  still  current  in  that  vicinity.  At  the  time  the  frigate 
ConstitittioH  was  driven   into   Marblehead    harbor  by  a  British  fleet,  Mr. 
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Bentley  was  conducting  services  in  the  pulpit.  Word  being  brought  into 
church  that  the  ship  was  in  danger,  he  announced  that  they  could  worship 
God  at  all  times,  but  could  save  the  Constitution  only  at  this  juncture; 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  he  dismissed  the  congregation,  hurried  to 
Marblehead  and  requested  to  be  placed  in  command  of  one  of  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sewall,  When  the  danger  was  past  he  hastened  back  to  Salem  in 
season  for  the  afternoon  service,  and  preached  an  extempore  sermon  from 
the  text,  "There  go  the  ships." 

It  is  said  that  when  riding  in  an  old-fashioned  sulky  to  Marblehead  one 
Sunday  morning  to  preach,  he  was  hailed  by  a  squad  of  the  famous  Mar- 
blehead boys,  noted  for  their  audacity  and  impudence,  who  cried,  "  Stran- 
ger, give  us  a  ride !  Stranger,  give  us  a  ride ! "  Absorbed  in  thought,  the 
old  gentleman  paid  no  attention  to  the  boys,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to 
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climb  on  the  back  poles  of  the  sulky  in  such  numbers  that  the  leverage 
lifted  the  horse  on  the  edge  of  his  hoofs  and  stopped  his  progress. 
Whether  true  or  apocryphal,  we  can  say  of  this  story,  "se  non  e  veto,  e  ben 
travato" 

A  character  quite  the  opposite  to  "  Parson  Bentley,"  who  figured  widely 
on  the  New  England  newspaper  press  about  the  same  time,  was  Joseph 
Dennie,  the  famous  author  of  the  series  called  Lay  Sermons,  and  editor  of 
the  Farmer  s  Weekly  Museum,  which  was  founded  at  Walpole.  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  April,  1793-  Although  styling  himself  a  lay  preacher,  Dennie 
was  anything  but  clerical  in  his  life  and  deportment,  having,  it  is  said, 
hastened  his  death  in  1812  by  convivial  habits.  He  seems,  however, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  have  been  scru- 
pulously neat,  not  to  say  finical,  in  his  per- 
son— one  of  his  sermons  in  fact  related  to 
the  subject  of  cleanliness.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, one  of  the  pleasantest  annalists  of  the 
New  England  press,  thus  describes  Mr. 
Dennie:  "I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
Dennie's  personal  appearance,  in  1796, 
when  I  began  my  apprenticeship  in  the 
printing  office  of  David  Carlisle.  In  per- 
son, he  was  rather  below  than  above  the 
middling  height,  and  was  of  a  slender 
frame.  He  was  particularly  attentive  to 
his  dress,  which,  when  he  appeared  in  the  p^ph  dbmbih. 

street,  on  a  pleasant  day,  approached  the  l^-f--"'' W'-^*  j*' ".r/iv  ^  z>f. 
highest  notch  of  the  fashion.     I  remember, 

one  delightful  morning  in  May,  he  came  into  the  office  dressed  in  a  pea- 
green   coat,  white  vest,  nankeen   small  clothes,  white   silk   stockings  and 
shoes,  or  pumps,  fastened  with  sliver  buckles,  which  covered  at  least  hi 
the  foot   from  the  instep  to   the  toe.     His   small   clothes   were   tied 
the  knees,  with  riband  of  the  same  color,  in  double  bows,  the  ends  reach- 
ing down  to  the  ankles.     He  had  just  emerged  from  the  barber's  shop. 
His  hair,  in  front,  was  well  loaded  with  pomatum,  frizzled,  or  craped,  and 
powdered;  \!ti^ ear-locks  had  undergone  the  same  process;  behind,  his  nat 
ral  hair  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  large  qticuc  (called,  vulgarly 
the  _^ii^  tail),  which,  enrolled  in  some  yards  of  black  ribband,  reached  hall 
way  down  his  back.  .  .  .     Among  his  familiar  acquaintances,  and  in  the 
company  of  literary  men,  Dennie  must  have  been  a  delightful  and  fasci- 
nating companion." 


Ii8 
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The  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum  was  first  called  the  New  Hampshire 
Journaly  a  name  which  it  eventually  changed  in  order  to  meet  the  locali- 
ties where  it  found  its  chief  circulation  to  the  cumbrous  title  of  The  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  Journal,  or  Farmer  s  Weekly  Museum,  The  pub- 
lication of  the  series  called  the  Lay  Preacher  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  the 
part  of  Joseph  Dennie.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had  yet  appeared  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  style  was  fluent,  graceful,  and  spicy,  and  the 
subjects  selected  for  these  sermons  were  such  as  went  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  people.     They  were  copied  far  and  wide  in  almost  every  newspaper 
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of  the  land,  and  for  the  time  procured  for  the  talented  author  a  reputation 
similar  to  that  of  Addison  in  England. 

In  1797,  the  title  of  the  paper  was  again  changed  to  The  Farmer  s 
Weekly  Museum,  and  its  circulation  extended  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  In 
1799,  Dennie  was  invited  to  take  the  editorship  of  the  United  States  Gazette 
in  Philadelphia,  an  arrangement  of  short  duration,  for  we  find  that  in  1800 
he  associated  himself  with  Asbury  Dickinson  to  establish  the  Portfolio,  a 
periodical  more  to  his  taste,  as  being  literary  rather  than  political  in  char- 
acter. Dennie  continued  on  the  Portfolio  until  his  premature  death  in 
1812.  He  composed  with  great  ease,  and  many  of  his  Lay  Sermons  were 
written  at  the  village  tavern  during  intervals  of  card  playing. 

One  of  Dennie's  contemporaries  in  Philadelphia  was  Matthew  Carey,  a 
very  considerable  character  in  Philadelphia,  and  prominent  in  connection 
with  the  newspaper  history  of  the  period.  Carey  was  born  in  Dublin  in 
1760.  He  was  a  printer  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  eighteen 
was  prosecuted  for  printing  a  libel,  and  again  in  1784,  for  another  against 
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the  Lord  Mayor,  and  was  imprisoned  during  the  session  of  Parliament. 
He  escaped  on  board  a  ship  in  woman's  dress,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia, 
being  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Lafayette,  then  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  heard  his  story,  and  not  only  procured  influence  (or 
him.  but  advanced  $400  to  Carey,  who  immediately  started  the  Pentisyl- 
vania  Herald.  The  young 
printer,  publisher  and  edi- 
tor attracted  immediate 
attention  and  patronage 
by  giving  the  best  reports 
of  the  Assembly  yet  pub- 
Itshed.  But  the  spirited 
temper  of  the  enterprising 
young  Irishman  aroused 
collisions,  one  of  which, 
with  Colonel  Oswald,  had 
serious  results.  Eleazer 
Oswald  had  been  a  col- 
onel during  the  war,  in 
which  he  appears  to  have 
served  with  credit ;  he 
was  a  kinsman  of  Eliza- 
beth Holt,  wife  of  John 
Holt,  and  aided  her  in 
conducting  the  Journal 
after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1785  and  1786. 
They  sold  the  Journal  in 
1787  to  Thomas  Green- 
leaf. 

John  Parke,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  addressed,  in  1778,  one  of  his 
paraphrases  of  the  odes  of  Horace  to  Colonel  Oswald,  because,  as  he  says 
in  his  preface,  of  .  .  ,  "his  many  eminent  virtues  as  a  brave  soldier 
and  citizen.  The  hardships  he  has  suffered,  the  toils  he  has  endured,  and 
the  many  trying  vicissitudes  he  has  experienced  in  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, entitle  him  to  the  esteem  of  every  patriotic  American." 

Oswald  had  an  "  unpleasantness"  with  Childs,  of  the  New  York  Adver- 
tiser, and  subsequently  a  political  dispute  with  Matthew  Carey,  This 
quarrel  terminated  in  a  duel,  in  which  Carey  was  shot  above  the  knee,  a 
wound  that  confined  him  to  the  house  for  nearly  fifteen  months. 


Col.EIeaior  Oswald.. 
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During  this  interval,  Carey  seems  to  have  been  able  to  continue  his 
editorial  labors,  and  in  1786,  with  several  partners,  he  started  the  Colum- 
bian  Magazine,  but  withdrew  from  this  enterprise  the  following  December, 
and  founded  the  American  Museum,  a  monthly  eclectic  magazine,  which  he 
edited  with  marked  ability  for  six  years.  After  abandoning  the  Museum 
Carey  entered  into  business  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  among 
other  works  issued  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  called  the  standing  edi- 
tion— as  it  was  kept  in  type.  Carey  also  established  the  Hibernian  Society, 
and  undertook  with  Hugh  Gaine  a  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  resembling 
the  present  trade  sales.  During  his  busy  life  he  also  wrote  several  con- 
troversial  pamphlets ;    of  these   the   one    entitled   The  Olive  Branch,  or 
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Faults  on  Both  Sides,  was  designed  to  harmonize  political  factions ;  such 
was  its  popularity  that  it  ran  through  ten  editions.  Carey  acquired  social 
position  and  means,  dying  in  1839.  H*s  son,  Henry  Carey,  is  well  known 
for  his  robust  works  on  political  economy. 

Amid  the  general  activity  exhibited  by  the  press  on  the  burning 
questions  of  the  time,  the  form  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  the  removal  of  the  capital,  or  of  war  with  France, 
another  point  came  up  which  moved  the  heart  of  every  printer  and 
editor  in  the  land.  This  was  the  question  of  newspaper  postage.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  very  serious  matter  when  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments were  comparatively  few,  as  they  were.  In  1792,  the  postage  on 
newspapers  was  one  cent  for  the  first  hundred  miles,  and  half  a  cent 
in  addition  for  each  hundred  miles  beyond.  Much  vigor  of  argument 
was  indulged  on  the  subject.  To  a  writer  who  declared  that  it  would 
cost  more  to  send  a  paper  from  New  York  to  Savannah  than  across 
the  ocean,  Pickering,  the  Post  master- General,  replied  in  print  that  **  the 
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critic  was  a  liar,  who  lied  because  it  was  natural  to  him,  and  because  he 
could  not  help  it."  Such  language  officially  emanating  from  the  head  of 
a  department  at  Washington  to-day  would  produce  something  more  than 
a  mild  sensation. 

The  question  of  postage  was  of  additional  importance,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  daily  papers  began  to  be  issued  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
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Revolution.  The  first  daily  newspaper  pubhshed  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1784.  Its  name  was  the  American  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  its  editor  and  proprietor  was  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
afterward  editor  of  the  famous  Aurora.  It  was  strongly  Jeffersonian  in 
tone  from  the  outset,  and  vigorously  opposed  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington.     The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the   second  American   daily 
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paper,  was  founded  March  i,  1785,  by  Francis  Child  &  Co.  We  note  in 
passing  that  in  1795,  the  first  newspaper  published  in  Maine  was  started, 
the  Falmouth  Gazette;  two  years  earlier,  in  1793,  the  Centinel  of  the  North- 
western Territory  was  founded  in  Cincinnati,  by  William  Maxwell,  this 
being  the  first  newspaper  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  first  paper  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  The  Pittsburgh  Gazette^  was  already  established — in 
1785.  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  had  among  its  editorial  writers  the 
well-known  John  Pintard.  The  Advertiser  was  strongly  anti-Federalist, 
while  he  was  a  vigorous  Federalist.  The  anomaly  is  in  part  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Philip  Freneau,  the  editor,  and  Pintard  were  friends.     The 

^Engraved  /rom  the  rare  original  in  possession  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. \ 


question  of  the  new  constitution  was  now  shaking  the  republic  to  its 
foundations.  The  excitement  ran  so  high  that,  as  Jefferson  wrote:  "  Men 
who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting." 
The  publication  of  the  papers  called  the  "  Federalist  *'  in  the  Independent 
Journal  oi  New  York,  in  1787,  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  matter  to  a 
climax.  One  incidental  result  of  the  publication  of  these  productions  of 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay  was  to  show  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
press.  It  was  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers  that  the  **  Federal- 
ist "  reached  the  people,  and  the  date  of  its  first  issue  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  decisive  event,  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  this  continent. 

Amid  all  the  excitement  and  warfare  of  words  which  attended  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  we  observe  one  figure  who,  next  to  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  appears  to  assume  a  prominence  superior 
to  that  of  all  others  engaged  in  the  political  contest,  not  so  much  perhaps 
by  the  weight  of  his  intellect,  as  by  his  versatility  and  vivacity,  and  the 
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readiness  and  keeness  of  the  weapons  he  brought  to  the  contest.  We  refer 
to  Philip  Freneau ;  what  Tyrtaeas  was  to  the  Spartans  was  Freneau  t^  the 
Republicans  or  Anti-Federalists. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  on  the  celebrated  24th  of  April,  1789, 
when  Washington  was  escorted  across  the  Bay  of  New  York  by  a  flotilla 
to  enter  on  his  new  duties  as  President,  the  schooner  Columbia,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Philip  Freneau,  the  enemy  who  aroused  in  him  the 
strongest  expressions  of  wrath  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  his  career, 
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should  have  entered  the  port  from  a  foreign  voyage,  and  joined  in  escort- 
ing the  new  President  to  the  seat  of  Government.  From  the  deck  of  his 
ship,  Freneau  stepped  to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  New  York  Daily  Adver- 
tiser^ and  dictated  the  editorials  which  carried  fury  to  every  Federalist 
bosom,  and  aroused  the  rage  of  the  great  Washington  himself. 

In  all  the  history  of  American  letters  or  of  the  United  States  press, 
there  is  no  figure  more  interesting  or  remarkable,  no  career  more  versatile 
and  varied,  than  that  of  Philip  Freneau. 

Freneau  was  of  Huguenot  extraction  on  his  father's  side.  He  was  born 
in  New  York,  January  13,  1752.  He  entered  Nassau  Hall  or  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  James  Madison  was  his  room-mate.  During  his  college  course, 
he  composed  the  long  poem  entitled  History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,     On 
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graduating,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  then  for  a 
time  edited  the  Freeman's  Journal,  which  he  finally  abandoned  for  a  sea- 
faring life,  for  which  he  appears  to  have  had  a  natural  predilection.  He 
entered  before  the  mast,  and  worked  his  way  up  to  the  command  of  a  ship. 
During  these  voyages  the  poet-captain  wrote  verses,  including  the  poem 
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entitled  Beauties  of  Santa  Crus,  one  of  his  best  productions.  In  1780,  he 
was  captured  by  an  English  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  and  taken  to  New 
York,  where  in  sight  of  his  native  city  he  was  confined  in  the  dreadful 
prison  ship  appropriately  called  the  Scorpion,  During  his  confinement 
he  wrote  the  stirring  lines  entitled  the  British  Prison  Ship.  He  finally 
escaped  from  this  floating  dungeon,  but  in  what  manner  there  is  no 
record.  Undaunted  by  such  a  rigorous  experience,  he  once  more  took 
charge  of  a  ship  and  after  several  successful  voyages  arrived  in  New  York 
in  season  to  aid  in  the  Republican  or  Democratic  campaign  against  Wash- 
ington and  the  Federalists. 

Throughout  his  active  life  as  sea  captain,  this  American  Falconer  never 
relinquished  the  pursuit  of  letters,  or  his  interest  in  home  politics,  compos- 
ing in  turn  verses  or  humorous  satires,  which  kept  his  name  before  the 
public.  He  edited  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  until  the  government 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  when  he  also  proceeded  thither,  became  French 
translator  to  Jefferson,  and  established  the  National  Gazette.  The  course  of 
this  paper  was  to  attack  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  every  one  attached 
or  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the  Federal  party.  The  editorials  against 
Washington  were  so  bitter  as  repeatedly  to  force  him  to  give  vehement 
expression  to  his  righteous  indignation.  Jefferson  records  that  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  cabinet  meeting,  Washington  exclaimed,  that  " '  That  rascal 
Freneau  sent  him  three  copies  of  his  paper  every  day,  as  if  he  supposed 
he  (Washington)  would  become  the  distributor  of  them ;  that  he  could 
see  in  this  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him  * ;  he  ended  in  a 
high  tone." 

At  the  present  time,  wc  can  afford  to  regard  with  leniency  those  who 
opposed  the  Federalists  through  fear  of  monarchical  tendencies,  an  appre- 
hension honestly  held,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  by  most  of  the  anti-Federal- 
ists, excepting  Thomas  Jefferson  himself,  whose  sincerity  in  this  matter 
was  doubtless  in  inverse  ratio  to  his  ambition.  He  knew  better  than  to 
expect  such  aims  from  President  Washington ;  nor  can  we  award  even  this 
meed  of  charity  to  those  partisans  who  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
French  Republic  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  A  people  who  had  conducted 
a  war  of  seven  years  with  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  exhibited  by 
the  American  colonies,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  ruffians  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  law,  perpetrated  the  most  diabolical  horrors  in  history. 
Thomas  Jefferson  knew  better  than  to  sympathize  in  his  heart  with  the 
Sansculottes  of  '93.  Nor  can  we  respect  either  Jefferson  or  Freneau  for 
lowering  themselves  as  they  did — the  one,  while  he  was  in  the  cabinet, 
secretly  instigating  the  attacks  on  his  chief,  and  sometimes  indicting  them 
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himself,  and  the  other,  his  subordinate,  perjuring  himself  by  solemnly 
swearing  that  Jefferson  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  dirty  business—an 
oath  he  in  later  years  retracted.  The  entire  transaction  is  a  stain  on 
the  fair  fame  of  both  these  distinguished  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  this  episode  to  the  time  when  the  National 
Gazette,  having  served  its  purpose  and  expired,  Freneau  established  The 
Time-Piece  in  March,  1797.  But  again,  in  1798,  he  decided  to  forsake  the 
noisome  sewers  of  political  corruption  to  breathe  once  more  the  pure  air  of 
the  wide  blue  seas  from  the  deck  of  his  own  ship.  We  picture  him  a  wild, 
soaring,  adventurous  nature,  more  at  home  giving  orders  on  his  quarter  deck 
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amid  rattling  blocks,  flapping  sails,  and  shrieking  gales,  than  as  a  landsman 
engaged  in  other  vocations.  He  evidently  loved  the  sea,  although  at  times 
undoubtedly  feeling  that  his  active  brain  was  too  spacious  to  find  sufficient 
scope  with  one  pursuit  alone.  This  is  doubtless  the  secret  of  the  restless 
fickleness  he  so  often  displayed  in  his  long  life  of  eighty  years.  On  finally 
quitting  the  sea,  he  continued  his  literary  pursuits,  including  poetical  com- 
memorations of  the  naval  victories  of  the  war  of  181 2.  A  collection  of  his 
poems  was  published  in  1809  in  two  volumes ;  the  frontispiece  of  the  first 
is  reproduced  here  as  an  example  of  the  native  art  of  the  time.  The  dra- 
matic career  of  Philip  Freneau  ended  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  his 
life.  He  perished  in  a  snow  storm  in  1832,  near  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

In  person  Freneau  was  slight,  somewhat  under  medium  height,  but 
muscular;  his  eyes  were  dark  gray.  There  must  have  been  something  very 
engaging  in  his  manner  and  conversation,  for  he  had  many  sincere  friends. 
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including  such  men  as  Prevoost,  the  first  American  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  New  York  State,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis.  He 
seems  even  to  have  been  respected  by  some  of  the  victims  of  his  satirical 
muse.  It  is  related  that  Hugh  Gaine,  on  meeting  him  after  the  severe 
lashing  he  received,  said :  *'  You  are  a  clever  fellow.  Let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand.  Will  you  walk  around  the  corner 
and  join  me  in  our  parlor  ?  We  will  take  a  glass  of  wine  together.  You, 
sir,  have  given  me  and  my  paper  a  wide  reputation." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  Freneau. 
But  we  may  say  that  it  contained  many  verses  which  indicated  genuine 
and  original  talent ;  there  is  no  question  that  Campbell  and  Scott  con- 
descended to  borrow  ideas  from  him,  even  whole  lines.  With  better 
advantages  he  might  have  reached  a  higher  pinnacle.  In  any  event,  his 
name  will  live  in  our  literature  when  some  of  the  finished  and  brilliant 
writers  of  our  time,  who  are  more  concerned  about  how  to  say  a  thing 
than  about  what  they  say,  are  forgotten  ;  for  he  wrote  with  earnestness, 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  throw  his  whole  soul  into  whatever  he  did.  After 
all  has  been  said,  enthusiasm  remains  the  great  factor  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress. 

Many  other  prominent  characters  might  properly  be  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  at  this  period,  in- 
cluding Joel  Barlow,  author  of  the  **  Hasty  Pudding,"  who  established  the 
Hartford  Mercury '\n  1783,  and  continued  to  edit  it  for  two  years  with  abil- 
ity ;  but  our  purpose  has  been  rather,  in  this  particular  paper,  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  editors  who  through  the 
press  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  republic  until  the  final  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government,  in  the  year  1800,  to  Washington. 
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AN    INTERESTING    HISTORICAL   LETTER 

COMMANDER    ALEXANDER    SLIDELL    MACKENZIE    TO    HONORABLE    OGDEN 

HOFFMAN,    1843 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  my  brothers  and  myself  had  grown 
up,  and  chosen  professions  for  ourselves,  and  my  father,  Admiral  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  United  States  Navy,  now  retired,  was  obliged  to  break  up  our 
old  home,  we  were  given  each  one  according  to  his  right,  a  number  of  the 
relics  that  had  accumulated  during  former  years  in  the  household.  Quite 
a  budget  of  old  and  in  several  instances  valuable  letters  fell  to  my  share, 
among  which  I  discovered  the  original  document  written  by  Commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  United  States  Navy,  addressed  to  the  Re- 
corder of  his  Court  of  Inquiry,  in  defense  of  his  act  in  hanging  young 
Spencer,  aboard  the  United  States  brig  Somers,  for  mutiny.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Midshipman  Spencer's  father  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
at  the  time,  and  the  affair  has  passed  down  into  the  history  of  this  country 
as  one  of  its  most  notable  events. 

This  letter  is  written  on  both  sides  of  unruled  foolscap  paper,  now 
brittle  and  stained  with  age.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  wrapper  of  the 
same  kind  of  paper,  upon  which  other  matters  are  written,  and  is  addressed 
to  "  Hon.  Ogden  Hoffman,'*  "  Warren  Street  near  Chapel  on  the  South 
Side."  This  part  of  the  letter  is  very  much  mutilated  and  time-worn,  but 
I  have  endeavored  to  decipher  the  words  upon  it  with  care. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  document  has  never  appeared  in  type,  and  as 
such  data  in  these  days  is  being  extensively  collected  and  published,  I 
deem  it  worthy  of  similar  preservation.     It  reads  as  follows : 

May  it  please  the  Court 

Although  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Court  that  a  written  defence  of  my  Conduct, 
founded  on  the  examination  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  is  unnecessary,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  unadmissible,  I  trust  that  the  Court  will  not  refuse  to  receive 
from  me  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  that  produced  the  conviction  in  my  mind  on 
which  I  acted,  that  the  execution  of  the  three  ringleaders  of  the  intended  mutiny  on  board 
the  Somers  was  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  vessel.  It  is  true  that  these  reasons 
may  be  collected  from  my  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  has  been  read  before 
the  Court ;  but  they  are  no  where  stated  in  connection,  nor  with  that  distinctness  and 
brevity  that  are  necessary  to  impress  their  force  on  the  mind  of  others.     My  report  to  the 
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Secretary  was  intended  to  be  a  full  history  of  all  the  proceeding^  on  board  the  Somers,  for 
his  information  alone,  and  was  very  far  from  being  framed  with  any  direct  view  to  my 
own  vindication. 

I  proceed  then,  under  permission  of  the  Court,  to  submit  the  following  facts  and  con- 
siderations as  the  reasons  that  chiefly  determined  my  conduct.  How  far  their  reality  or 
sufficiency  is  established  by  the  evidence  are  questions  that,  without  a  single  remark,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

First :  I  was  influenced  by  my  deep  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  plot  disclosed  by 
Mr.  Spencer  to  Mr.  Wales.  Although  I  received  the  first  communication  with  incredulity, 
yet  when  I  reflected  upon  the  earnestness  and  solemn  manner  in  which  the  disclosure  was 
made,  and  the  strong  impression  of  the  reality  and  imminence  of  the  danger  made  upon 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Wales  himself  my  doubts  vanished,  and  my  mind  was  filled  with  the  most 
earnest  solicitude  to  discover  and  adopt  the  proper  means  for  arresting  the  horrors  which 
were  meditated.  I  at  once  determined  to  adopt  no  measure  but  after  mature  deliberation, 
to  shrink  from  none  that  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  my  care,  the 
honour  of  my  country,  and  my  sense  of  duty  should  demand.  Whether  the  influence  of 
this  determination  is  not  apparent  in  all  my  subsequent  acts  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Court :  I  believed  then  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  in  which,  by  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  at  least  twenty  of  the  crew  were  concerned,  and  which  in  my  own  opinion  the 
majority  of  the  crew  were  willing  to  be  accomplices. 

The  nature  of  this  plot,  involving  the  murder  of  the  officers  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  crew,  and  the  commission  of  almost  every  crime,  convinced  me  that  those  who  had 
joined  in  it  were  capable  of  carrying  it  into  execution  and  committing  any  atrocity.  This 
opinion  was  further  confirmed  by  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  depraved  character  of 
the  crew,  and  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  although  men  in  [the  word  "size  "  erased] 
strength  and  size,  were  still  boys  in  age,  and  consequently  would  be  little  likely  to  resist 
temptation,  and  more  easily  allured  by  the  pleasures  held  out  to  them  as  accompanying 
the  life  of  a  pirate.  Having  stated  the  reasons  which  produced  the  conviction  in  my  mind 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  state  those  which  induced  me  to 
change  my  original  determination  to  bring  the  prisoners  to  the  United  States  for  trial, 
and  to  deem  their  immediate  execution  necessary. 

I  was  influenced  in  this  change  of  determination  :  First  by  the  insubordination  of  the 
crew,  manifested  after  we  had  left  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  very  much  increased  after  the 
arrest  of  the  prisoners ;  their  gloomy  and  angry  looks  ;  their  secret  conferences,  broken 
off  when  an  officer  approached  ;  their  increased  reluctance  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  ;  the  actual  disobedience  of  some  ;  the  attempts  of  several  to  communicate  with  the 
prisoners  ;  by  the  confident  and  even  insolent  air  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  though  con- 
fined for  a  crime  which  rendered  them  liable  should  they  l>e  taken  home  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  clearly  showing  that  they  expected  and  had  prepared  a  rescue ;  by  the  [words 
erased  here]  hardihood  ["of"  erased]  which  had  been  [the  last  three  words  written  over 
the  erased  "of"]  evinced  in  carrying  away  the  main  top-gallant-mast  with  the  certain  ex- 
pectation of  knocking  Gazely  overboard  and  thus  creating  dismay  and  confusion  on  board, 
an  act  committed  moreover  in  fair  weather  and  broad  day,  too  surely  evincing  what  they 
were  capable  of  in  tempestuous  weather  and  in  darkness.  All  these  circumstances 
convinced  me  that  there  was  danger  of  a  rescue,  and  that  this  scheme  was  in  constant 
agitation. 

Secondly :  by  the  uncertainty  under  which  we  laboured  as  to  the  extent  of  the  mutiny, 
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and  the  inutility  and  danger  of  attempting  to  ascertain,  by  an  examination  of  the  crew, 
how  many  were  to  be  relied  on.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  whole  crew  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  all  had  protested  their  innocence  and  ignorance.  Could  we  have  believed 
and  trusted  them  ?  Would  the  uncertainty  have  been  removed  or  diminished  ?  On  the 
contrary,  must  not  the  universal  denial  and  profession  of  total  ignorance  [last  five  words 
written  over  the  line]  have  increased  and  justified  our  suspicions  of  universal  guilt  ?  We 
must  still  have  believed  that  many  were  guilty  and  could  not  have  known  that  any  were 
innocent.  If  the  examination  had  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  certain  guilt  of  many  o^ 
the  suspected,  our  difficulties  would  have  been  still  greater.  To  confine  and  guard  them 
was  impossible.  To  leave  them  at  large,  with  a  knowledge  that  their  guilt  was  known, 
and  that,  if  they  arrived  in  safety,  death  might  be  their  doom,  was  to  render  them  des- 
perate and  an  outbreak  inevitable. 

Thirdly :  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  officers,  and  by  the  impossibility  that  they  could 
much  longer  sustain  the  fatigue  to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  by  the  fact  that  from 
loss  of  rest  and  continual  exertion  we  were  daily  losing  strength,  whilst  that  of  the 
mutineers,  from  increasing  numbers,  was  daily  becoming  greater. 

Fourthly :  by  the  conviction  that,  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  officers  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  vessel  in  fair  weather,  if  a  storm  should  arise,  calling  the  attention  of 
the  officers  and  petty  officers  from  the  prisoners  [two  words  scratched  out]  and  [a  word 
scratched  out]  mutineers  still  at  large,  to  the  necessary  duties  of  taking  care  of  the  vessel, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  a  few  resolute  men  to  have  released  the  prisoners  and  taken 
possession  of  the  vessel. 

Fifthly  :  by  the  size  of  the  vessel,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  confine  more  pris- 
oners, and  prevent  those  already  confined  from  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with 
those  of  the  crew  at  large. 

Finally :  by  the  conviction  that  [a  word  scratched  out]  the  execution  of  the  three  ring- 
leaders, would  not  only  relieve  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  the  mutineers  from  apprehension 
occasioned  by  the  consciousness  that  the  ringleaders  possessed  secrets  that  might  be  fatal 
to  many  whose  guilty  participation  in  the  plot  might  otherwise  remain  uncertain,  but  de- 
prive them  of  the  power  of  navigating  the  vessel,  as  none  of  the  sur\'ivors  would  be  ca- 
pable of  taking  charge  of  her,  and  that  this  was  the  only  effectual  method  of  bringing  them 
back  to  their  allegiance,  and  preserving  the  vessel  committed  to  my  charge. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  motives  which  produced  the  belief  in  my  mind  that  the 
immediate  execution  of  the  three  principal  ringleaders  was  necessary,  I  will  only  add 
that  the  sacrifice  of  life  was  limited,  not  only  by  the  obvious  guilt,  the  courage  or  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  conspirators,  but  by  [word  scratched  out]  necessity  alone,  and  kept  at  some 
remaining  risk  within  its  bounds ;  that  in  adopting  [last  word  written  over  the  line]  the 
alternative  thus  forced  upon  me  [two  words  scratched  out]  a  solemnity  and  calmness  of 
deliberation  was  observed  :  That  in  executing  the  law  of  [last  word  written  over  the  line] 
which  the  ringleaders  had  incurred  the  penalty,  I  observed  as  many  of  the  forms  as  were 
within  my  reach  ;  and  that  those  forms  which  would  have  been  perfect  had  I  been  a  flag 
officer,  and  those  composing  the  council  of  officers,  been,  as  three  of  them  actually  were, 
commissioned  instead  of  warrant  officers. 

Had  any  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  existed  in  my  mind,  they 
would  have  been  removed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commissioned,  warrant  and 
petty  officers,  whose  means  of  judging  the  temper  of  the  crew  were  better  than  my  own, 
that  such  a  course  was  necessary  and  inevitable.    Their  opinion,  concurring  with  my  own, 
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left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  pursuing  that  course  I  was  doing  my  duty  faithfully  to 
my  God  and  to  my  country. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  very  respectfully 

Your  most  obedient 

Alex.  Slidell  Mackenzie 

Commander  U.  S.  N. 
U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina,  January  18.  1843. 

To  the  Court  of  Inquiry. 

As  already  stated,  the  wrapper  to  this  letter  is  very  much  mutilated,  it 
originally  having  been  a  sheet  of  paper  like  that  upon  which  the  letter  is 
written,  and  sealed  with  red  sealing-wax. 

Commander  Mackenzie  has  written  across  the  face  of  this  wrapper  some 
important  lines  to  the  court,  but  the  paper  is  so  much  torn  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  decipher  all  that  he  intended  to  convey,  though  enough  re- 
mains for  us  to  know  that  another  statement  to  the  court  originally  ex- 
isted, but  it  was  "  rewritten  "  and  the  above  letter  "  substituted "  for  it. 
This  postscript  is  signed  with  his  full  name  and  rank,  apparently  written 
at  Tarrytown,  and  dated  19  Jan'y  1843.  and  addressed  to  Hon.  Ogden 
Hoffman  as  "Judge  Advocate  *'  of  the  Court.  Below  it,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  wrapper,  are  four  memoranda  lines,  unsigned,  in  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie's handwriting,  wherein  he  says :  **  My  wife  has  made  a  fair  copy 
and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Claxton  to  save  him  trouble  in  case  the  court  assents. 
We  have  waited  2  hours  on  the  dock  to  complete  this  task  before  going  to 
our  children,  and  hope  that  it  may  not  have  been  in  vain." 

During  our  late  civil  war  I  was  aboard  of  a  United  States  gunboat  at 
the  time  several  hundred  Confederate  prisoners  mutinied  and  were  with 
difficulty  suppressed ;  thus  I  can  fully  appreciate,  not  only  the  unusually 
trying  position  in  which  Captain  Mackenzie  found  himself,  but  the  for- 
cible picture  he  presents  in  his  statement  of  defense  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry. 


Fort  Wwgate,  New  Mbxico. 


SENATOR  JOHN  A.  LOGAN 

Readers  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History  will  turn  with  sorrow- 
ful interest  to  the  exceptionally  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Senator  John  A. 
Logan,  with  which,  only  a  twelve-month  ago,  this  publication  opened  its 
New  Year's  volume  for  1886.  The  able  contribution  of  the  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman  to  that  same  mumber  of  the  Magazine — January, 
1886 — on  ^'Slavery  in  America  ;  Its  Origin  and  Consequences y'  will  now  be 
re-read  and  studied  with  renewed  earnestness  and  appreciation.  John  A. 
Logan's  name  must  ever  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  American  history. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  was  consigned  to  his  resting-place 
in  the  tomb  on  the  31st — the  last  day  of  the  eventful  year,  1886.  The 
whole  country  mourns  the  loss  of  the  patriot  and  statesman,  whose  long 
public  career  has  been  full  of  usefulness  and  honor,  and  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity is  without  a  stain.  Even  his  bitterest  political  enemies  have  ever 
respected  his  perfect  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character.  Ex-postmaster 
General  Hatton  says  of  him,  *'  Since  Grant  died  there  has  been  no  man  so 
close  to  those  who  served  in  the  army,  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  has 
been  so  regarded  by  old  soldiers  as  their  especial  friend.  In  political  life 
he  was  as  aggressive  as  he  was  in  military  life.  His  political  victories  were 
all  won  by  hard  fighting  and  against  great  odds.  No  one  ever  accused  him 
of  havinga  dollar  of  unearned  public  money,  and  his  political  contests  were 
made  without  the  aid  of  money."  The  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  says, 
*'  General  Logan  was  a  strong  and  picturesque  figure.  He  may  have  been 
hewn  out  of  rough  material,  but  the  mold  of  the  man  was  almost  heroic. 
He  had  little  sentiment,  yet  he  won  a  sentimental  popularity  that  made 
his  name  a  household  word.  It  is  the  crisis  in  a  country's  history  that 
brings  the  men  of  force  and  originality  to  the  front,  and  in  the  civil  war 
Logan  found  his  first  fame,  and  the  country  found  Logan.  As  a  volunteer 
soldier  he  was  unapproached  by  any  man  who  became  distinguished  with- 
out the  West  Point  influence  and  training.  The  conflict  stamped  him  as  a 
genius  in  handling  battalions.  West  Pointers  concede  his  greatness  in  the 
field.  Before  1861,  he  was  an  aggressive  and  venomous  pro-slavery  man. 
He  went  into  the  war  doubted  and  aspersed  by  thousands,  and  came  out 
of  it  a  hero.  His  new  faith  flamed  up  into  a  patriotic  zeal  that  made  him 
a  tower  of  strength.  No  other  soldier  had  so  much  impetuous  valor  com- 
bined with  such  a  cool  and  comprehensive  judgment." 


MONUMENT  TO  GWINNETT,  HALL  AND  WALTON 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE 

In  front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  may  be  seen  a  shapely 
granite  obelisk,  twelve  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  a  height  of 
fifty  feet.  Surrounded  by  a  substantial  iron  railing,  this  simple,  solemn, 
enduring  structure — with  a  marble  slab  inserted  in  its  southern  face, 
whereon  are  engraved  in  alto  relievo  the  coat  of  arms  of  Georgia  and  the 
names,  Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  and  George  Walton — rises  in  honor 
of  the  three  signers  from  Georgia  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  builded  it  to  commit 
to  final  repose  beneath  the  foundation  stones  of  this  monument  the  re- 
mains of  the  distinguished  patriots  whose  joint  memories  it  was  designed 
to  perpetuate.  With  this  end  in  view  a  committee  was  appointed  to  open 
the  graves  and  superintend  the  removal  and  the  reinhumation  of  the  bones 
of  these  worthies. 

In  the  case  of  Lyman  Hall  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  carrying 
this  purpose  into  effect.  The  tomb  upon  his  plantation  in  Burke  County, 
in  which  he  was  buried,  was  well  marked,  and  all  that  remained  of  his  hon- 
ored dust  was  capable  of  easy  identification.  The  committee  experienced 
some  trouble  in  locating  the  grave  of  George  Walton.  Although  the  place 
of  his  sepulture  was  remembered  by  some  of  the  aged  inhabitants,  no  stone 
marked  the  precise  spot  in  the  family  burying  ground  at  Rosney,  some 
nine  miles  from  Augusta.  A  careful  search,  however,  eventuated  in  un- 
doubted success.  The  right  femur  still  gave  evidence  of  the  wound  which 
Colonel  Walton  had  received  in  December,  1778,  when,  during  Colonel 
Campbell's  assault  upon  and  capture  of  Savannah,  shot  through  the  thigh, 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy.  Thus  recognized 
beyond  peradventure,  the  rernains  of  Hall  and  Walton  were,  nearly  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  removed  from  their  respective  graves  and  recommitted  to 
the  earth  beneath  the  monument  in  Greene  Street. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  last  resting  place  of  Button 
Gwinnett.  He  had  died  in  Savannah  of  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  by  General 
Lachlan  Mcintosh,  when  those  gentlemen,  in  1777,  settled  their  disagree- 
ments with  pistols  at  the  short  distance  of  four  paces.  While  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Gwinnett  had  been  interred  within  the  old  cemetery  on 
South  Broad  Street  in  that  city,  no  stone  inscribed  to  his  memory  could 
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be  discovered,  and  there  was  no  one  in  life  to  point  out  his  unmarked 
grave.  Consequently  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  Augusta  to  confide  to 
the  protection  of  this  monument  the  dust  of  all  three  of  the  signers  from 
Georgia  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  wholly  consummated. 

When  completed,  the  obelisk  was  dedicated  with  impressive  formali- 
ties. Judge  William  T.  Gould  pronounced  the  oration,  and  the  Masonic 
ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  Honorable  William  C.  Dawson. 

Gwinnett  was  an  Englishman :  Hall  was  a  native  of  Connecticut:  and 
Walton  was  a  Virginian.  Georgia,  however,  proudly  claims  them  as  her 
adopted  sons,  and  the  city  of  Augusta  by  this  memorial  testifies,  in  en- 
during form,  her  grateful  appreciation  of  their  services  in  the  cause  of 
freedom. 


,,MckA^'  e^mc^,  c^ 


Augusta,  Georgia,  December  i8,  1886. 


WHEN   DID  OHIO   BECOME  A  STATE? 

The  seventeenth  State  in  age,  and  third  in  rank,  has  entered  upon  the 
eighty-fourth  year  of  its  existence  with  a  dispute  unsettled  concerning  the 
date  of  its  admission  into  the  Union.  It  would  seem  well,  that  having 
outgrown  all  save  two  of  the  older  States  and  all  of  the  new,  it  should  be 
no  longer  vexed  with  doubts  respecting  its  natal  day. 

No  less  than  seven  dates  have  been  given  in  various  published  works 
for  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union.  These  are :  April  28,  April  30, 
June  30,  and  November  29,  1802,  and  February  19,  March  i,  and  March 
3,  1803;  ^wo  of  which  may  be  dismissed  without  consideration,  as  they 
rest  on  no  known  fact  or  event — April  28,  and  June  30,  1802.  Of  the 
five  remaining  dates,  April  30,  1802,  is  the  first,  chronologically,  to  be 
considered.  A  note  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  large  is  the 
chief  authority  sustaining  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from 
April  7,  1788,  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  at  Marietta,  the  people 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
lived  under  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  July  13,  1787,  as  their  con- 
stitution or  fundamental  law.  Through  its  operation,  the  first  local 
laws  suited  to  the  condition  of  affairs  were  adopted  and  published 
in  the  district  by  the  governor,  and  three  judges  appointed  by  Con- 
gress. This  government  continued  until  1799,  when,  the  district  hav- 
ing five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  the  governor  and  legislature 
made  and  executed  the  laws  under  the  "  Ordinance."  A  territorial  gov- 
ernment existed  from  the  autumn  of  1799  until  the  spring  of  1803.  Early 
in  1802,  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Arthur  St.  Clair  increasing  through 
his  frequent  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  and  the  population  approaching 
the  required  number,  an  enabling  act  was  secured  from  Congress,  author- 
izing the  people  of  the  Territory  to  take  the  first  step  toward  its  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  Union.  As  by  no  known  process  of  reasoning  can  the 
first  step  be  construed  as  the  last,  in  legally  transforming  a  Territory  into 
a  State,  the  date  of  the  enabling  act,  April  30,  1802,  which  authorized  the 
election  of  persons  to  frame  a  constitution,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
date  when  Ohio  entered  the  Union.  The  first  constitutional  convention 
that  assembled  in  Ohio  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  completed  its 
labors,  and  adjourned  November  29,  1802.  The  constitution  that  was 
framed  provided  for  the  election  of  a  governor  ar\d  legislature  for  the  new 
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State  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  1803.  I^  ^ilso  ruled,  in  Article 
IL,  Section  13,  that,  **  No  member  of  Congress  or  person  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States  or  this  State  shall  execute  the  office 
of  governor."  But  General  St  Clair  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  territorial  governor  until  December  14,  1802,  when  he  received  a  letter 
from  President  Jefferson  removing  him  from  the  office,  and  appointing  in 
his  stead,  Charles  W.  Byrd,  as  acting  territorial  governor,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of  February  19, 
1803,  recognizing  Ohio  as  a  State. 

Now,  if  Ohio  became  a  State  on  November  29,  1802,  through  a  self- 
executing,  self-enforcing  constitution,  without  a  State  executive,  a  State 
judge,  or  other  State  officer  elected  until  the  following  year,  why  were 
not  Governor  St.  Clair  and  Governor  Byrd  impeached  for  exercising  ex- 
ecutive functions  without  an  election  ?  And  if  Ohio  was  a  State  in  the 
Union  on  December  14,  1802,  why  was  not  President  Jefferson  impeached 
for  removing  one  governor  of  a  **  sovereign  and  independent  State  '*  and 
appointing  another?  The  most  eminent  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  State  sovereignty"  has  certainly  done  nothing  so  abhorrent  to  all  con- 
ceptions of  that  "  sacred  entity,"  called  a  State,  as  to  appoint  an  elective 
governor  of  one.  But  the  men  who  made  this  Ohio  constitution  did 
not  suppose  that  it  lifted  the  State  and  themselves  into  the  Union  when 
they  signed  it,  for  Dr.  Edward  Tiffin,  president  of  the  convention,  and 
Thomas  Worthington,  a  leading  member,  straightway  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington to  apply  for  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union.  They 
obtained  a  hearing  on  December  23.  The  House  Journal  reads :  **  The 
speaker  laid  before  the  House  letters  from  Edward  Tiffin  and  Thomas 
Worthington,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  ordinance  con- 
taining certain  propositions  for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  an 
address  from  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  Ohio ;  all  of 
which  papers  were  read  and  referred  to  a  committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Randolph,  Elemndorf,  Goddard,  Henderson,  and  Archer,  with  instruc- 
tions to  examine  the  matter  and  report  the  same,  with  their  opinion 
thereon,  to  the  House."  We  first  hear  from  the  work  of  these  Ohio  agents 
in  the  Senate  on  January  5,  1803,  when  the  Senate  Journal  iniorms  us  that 
upon  motion,  it  was  ordered  **  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  giving  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of 
Ohio."  Without  following  this  bill  through  its  different  stages  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  our  purpose  to  say  that  on  January  19,  the  proper  committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  that  it  found  the  constitution  and  government  of 
Ohio  republican  in  form,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  district 
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court  to  carry  into  complete  effect  in  said  State  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  thus  bringing  Ohio  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate  February  7,  the 
House  February  12,  and  was  signed  by  the  President  February  19,  1803. 
This  being  the  first  act  of  Congress  recognizing  the  existence  of  Ohio  as  a 
State,  it  must  be  taken  as  the  virtual  act  of  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union.  The  two  constitutional  duties  imposed  upon  Congress,  under 
Article  IV.,  Sections  3  and  4,  of  admitting  new  States,  and  of  guaranteeing 
to  them  a  republican  form  of  government,  were  thus  entered  upon  and 
performed.  In  the  Executive  Journal  oi  the  United  States  Senate  for  the 
year  1803,  P^g^  433»  *s  this  record  : 

I  nominate  Joseph  Wood,  of  the  North  Western  Territory,  to  be  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  at  Marietta  in  said  Territorj',  Vice  Peregrine  Foster,  resigned  :  and  Griffith  Green, 
of  the  North  Western  Territory  to  be  Collector  for  the  District  of  Marietta,  in  the  North 
Western  Territory,  and  Inspector  of  the  Revenue  for  the  same. 

January  11,  1803.  Th  Jefferson. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  enough  of  the  geography 
of  his  country  to  properly  locate  Marietta.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,,  if  any  one,  might  be  presumed  to  know  how  many  States  com- 
prised the  Union,  and  whether  Ohio  was  then  one  of  the  number.  Yet 
in  his  annual  message  of  December  15,  1802,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
admission  of  Ohio,  and  as  late  as  January  11,  1803,  he  is  still  unaware 
that  any  such  State  exists.  But  twenty  days  later  the  President's  knowl- 
edge is  in  conformity  with  the  facts,  for  he  nominates  Charles  Willing 
Byrd  of  Ohio,  to  be  judge  of  the  district  of  Ohio;  Michael  Baldwin  of 
Ohio,  to  be  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  the  district  of  Ohio,  and 
David  Zeigler  to  be  United  States  marshal.  These  nominations  were  sent 
to  the  Senate,  March  i,  1803.  From  the  collection  of  Charters  and  Con-^ 
stitutions  printed  by  the  government  in  1877,  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
had  the  same  understanding  as  President  Jefferson  as  to  the  date  of 
Ohio's  admission,  for  the  act  of  February  19,  1803,  occupies  the  same 
place  filled  by  the  formal  acts  admitting  into  the  Union  all  other  States. 
With  such  decisive  proofs,  it  seems  superfluous  to  argue  further;  and  we 
trust  this  long  historical  controversy  as  to  the  true  date  of  Ohio's  birth  as 
a  State  will  be  settled  for  all  future  generations. 


cJ^^i^mj^  (^  ^ov^aA^^ 


MAJOR-GENERAL   DAVID    HUNTER 

[PROMINENT   MEN   OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR   PERIOD] 

Those  who  have  been  familiar,  for  many  years  past,  with  the  faces 
and  persons  to  be  met  or  seen  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  other  princi- 
pal streets  and  walks  in  Washington,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  noted,  since 
early  in  1886,  the  absence  from  those  scenes  of  one  striking  and  interesting 
figure.  The  erect  form,  the  quick,  alert  step,  the  bright  black  eye,  and  the 
eager  interest  taken  as  he  passed  in  all  the  surroundings,  of  a  gentleman 
of  more  than  fourscore  years,  whose  flowing,  snow-white  locks  were  almost 
his  only  mark  of  great  age,  were  sure  to  command  general  obser\'ation. 
And  thus  the  citizen,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  know  to  whom  these 
personal  characteristics  belonged,  followed  with  interested  and  admiring 
regard,  and  pointed  out  to  others  who  had  not  acquaintance  with  him, 
our  venerated  countryman,  David  Hunter,  major-general  of  the  United 
States  Army,  on  the  retired  list.  General  Hunter  died  suddenly,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1886.  Up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  on  that  day  he  had  been 
abroad,  taking  his  accustomed  morning  exercise,  engaged  in  affairs,  and 
attending  to  social  duties.  It  is  a  comfort  to  the  friends  who  survive  him 
to  remember  that  he  thus  passed  away,  and  went  without  suffering  to  his 
rest  at  the  end  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  brave  devotion  to  duty. 

General  Hunter  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  July  20,  1802,  his  father  being 
a  Virginian  of  well-known  family,  a  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Army. 
Of  his  childhood  and  youth  there  is  little  record  remaining.  The  lessons 
of  his  life  are  to  be  found  in  his  later  years,  and  should  not  lightly  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  always  some 
benefit  may  come  to  his  country  and  to  the  world  from  the  example  of  a 
good,  gallant,  loyal,  earnest  man.  The  writer  of  this  article  enjoyed 
General  Hunter's  intimate  and  valued  friendship  only  during  the  years 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war ;  but  had  many  opportunities  for  becoming 
familiar  with  his  career  previous  to  the  time  when  his  public  services  were 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

Graduating  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
in  1822,  young  Hunter  was  assigned  to  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  the  United 
States  Infantry.  This  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Western  frontier.  Hunter's 
post,  with  part  of  the  regiment,  being  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the 
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upper  Mississippi,  then  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  civilization.  The  traveler 
who  now  visits  the  populous  State  of  Minnesota,  or  the  beautiful  and 
stately  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  teeming  with  their  scores  of 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  marvelous  for  their  enterprise,  wealth,  and 
great  industries,  finds  it  difficult  to  realize  how  remote  and  wild  a  region 
it  was  in  Lieutenant  Hunter's  youth  ;  to  reach  it,  he  was  compelled,  in  a 
journey  which  lasted  three  months,  to  traverse  a  wilderness  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers,  suffering  often  from  exposure,  and  glad  to  have 
occasional  relief  from  fatigue  by  transportation  in  a  small  river-boat,  or  on 
a  sledge  over  the  snow. 

In  this  frontier  service  our  young  officer  continued  eleven  years  ;  years 
of  activity  and  of  hardship)— of  marches,  of  Indian  fighting,  and  of  wild 
adventures.  But  they  were  years  which  helped  to  develop  and  fix  the 
character  of  the  man.  Such  was  his  excellence  and  repute  as  an  officer 
and  soldier  that  when  the  first  regiment  of  United  State  Dragoons  was 
organized  he  was  selected  and  commissioned  as  a  captain  in  that  body. 
It  was  only;  however,  to  go  into  still  more  active  and  arduous  service,  as 
he  and  his  company  were  called  on  to  make  long  raids  and  expeditions 
into  and  through  the  Indian  country,  often  carrying  war  for  the  protection 
of  the  advancing  settlements  of  white  men  to  the  homes  of  the  hostile 
savages.  After  three  years  of  cavalry  service,  having  in  the  interval 
married  and  found  it  necessary  to  give  to  his  private  and  personal  in- 
terests more  of  the  care  and  attention  which  they  required,  and  more  of 
his  time  than  could  be  consistently  spared  from  the  absorbing  duties  of 
his  profession,  he  resigned  his  captairwry,  in  1836,  and  devoted  himself  for 
six  years  to  business  engagements  in  civil  life. 

But  the  military  habit,  and  the  military  spirit,  were  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  sword  might  be  turned  into  the  plowshare,  or  the  spear  into 
a  pruning  hook,  but  the  trained  and  educated  soldier  could  not  be  easily 
tamed  down  into  the  quiet  civilian.  Having  left  the  line  of  the  regular 
army  Hunter  could  not  recover  his  place  in  that  organization,  but,  his 
tastes  and  desires  still  turning  naturally  and  strongly  to  the  companion- 
ship and  adventures  of  arms,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  commission  on 
the  staff.  He  was  restored  to  the  army  in  1842,  by  appointment  to  the 
office  of  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  never  quitted  the  ser- 
vice again.  In  this  branch  of  the  service,  he  proved  himself  in  various 
fields  a  most  energetic  and  efficient  officer.  He  was  stationed,  or  rather 
traveled,  in  the  line  of  his  new  duty,  actively,  from  post  to  post  where 
troops  were  to  be  paid,  in  Arkansas  and  Florida,  encountering  often  again 
in  these  regions  the  adventures  and  hardships  of  life  in  the  rough  to  which 
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he  had  been  so  inured  in  his  earlier  career.  But  the  war  with  Mexico 
came  in  1846,  and  gave  him  a  new  experience.  On  the  staff  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor,  he  was  selected  for,  and  intrusted  with,  the  very  responsi- 
ble position  of  Chief  Paymaster  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  Throughout 
the  war,  and  in  its  brief  but  brilliant  and  successful  campaigns,  he  acquit- 
ted himself  with  an  intelligence  and  capacity  which  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired,  and  it  was  well  understood  in  army  circles  that  it 
was  at  Hunter's  suggestion  the  ground  was  selected  on  which  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista  was  fought.  After  the  Mexican  war  he  was  engaged  in  a 
round  of  successive  duties  at  various  posts  in  the  West,  and  on  the  fron- 
tier, until  the  whole  country  was  startled  and  shocked  by  the  distracting 
and  ominous  approach  of  our  civil  war.  Then  it  was  that  men's  very 
souls  were  tried,  and  that  new,  crucial,  and  most  searching  tests  of  courage 
and  patriotism  were  needed,  and  had  to  be  applied.  Major  Hunter  was 
then  on  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  The  intenseness  of  his  loyalty,  his 
devotion  to  the  Union,  and  his  abhorrence  of  every  treasonable  purpose 
and  project  for  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  government  were  well 
known.  But  it  was,  alas  !  a  time  when,  even  among  officers  of  the  army, 
allegiance  to  the  flag  was  in  many  instances  undermined  and  wavering. 
He  had,  however,  no  sentiment  for  nor  sympathy  with  secession.  After 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  temper  of  those  who  were  infected  by  the 
growing  spirit  of  disloyalty  began  to  manifest  itself  more  openly.  Many 
proofs  were  given  of  an  existing  design  to  conspire  against  and  prevent  a 
peaceful  inauguration  of  the  incoming  President.  Conspirators  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  mad  and  excited  South  were  known  to  be  contemplating  an 
obstruction  of  the  journey  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  capital ;  and  angry 
threats  were  made,  that  if,  to  that  end,  assassination  by  the  way  were 
necessary,  he  should  not  reach  Washington  alive.  Major  Hunter  was 
alive  to  the  danger  indicated  by  these  revelations.  He  communicated 
his  knowledge  of  these  evil  intentions  to  the  President  elect ;  and  steps 
were  taken  to  guard  his  passage  on  the  road  from  his  home  in  Illinois  to 
the  seat  of  government,  and  to  secure  his  safe  and  orderly  induction  into 
the  high  office  for  which  he  had  been  constitutionally  chosen  by  the  people. 
Major  Hunter  was  invited  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  accompany  him  to  Wash- 
ington. After  the  inauguration  he  was  assigned,  by  order  of  General 
Scott,  to  the  charge  and  protection  of  the  President's  house  and  person. 
During  a  period  of  six  weeks,  at  this  exciting  and  critical  time,  he  re^ 
mained  day  and  night  at  his  post  in  the  discharge  of  this  delicate  and  re- 
sponsible duty,  having  under  his  command  to  aid  him  a  body  composed 
of  a  hundred  gentlemen  from  various  States  of  the  Union,  who  enrolled 
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themselves  as  volunteers  for  this  patriotic  service.  But  then,  with  the 
cloud  of  civil  war  bursting  into  active  hostilities,  came  the  need  of  call  to 
every  patriot  and  to  every  man  who  looked  with  veneration  up  to  the  old 
flag,  to  take  the  place  for  which  he  might  be  in  any  degree  qualified,  and 
in  which  he  might  best  prove  his  devotion  to  the  Union.  Hunter  was 
appointed  on  the  14th  of  May,  1861,  colonel  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  a  newly 
org^anized  regiment  of  the  regular  army.  Soon  after,  as  volunteer  troops 
in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  President  began  to  arrive  at  Washington,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  stationed  on  the  Virginia  side 
of  the  Potomac.  Relieved  from  this  command,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  (now  General)  W.  T.  Sherman,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
right  division  of  the  army  assembling  under  General  McDowell,  to  advance 
southward  against  the  Confederate  enemy  gathered  in  force  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Manassas.  Early  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  while  encouraging  and 
leading  in  person  the  advance  of  his  division,  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  he 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  neck  and  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  the 
command  of  the  division  thereupon  devolving  on  Colonel  Andrew  Porter, 
of  his  first  brigade.  The  gallantry  and  energy  of  Hunter  displayed  at  Bull 
Run,  and  his  proven  and  acknowledged  military  merit  and  capacity  led  to 
speedy  promotion.  He  was  appointed  successively  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  to  take  rank  from  May  17,  1 861,  and  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, to  date  from  August  13,  1861. 

As  soon  as  he  had  so  far  recovered  from  his  wounds  as  to  be  fit  for 
duty  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Fremont,  then  commanding  the 
Western  Military  Department,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  as- 
signed  to  the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  Fremont's  army,  moved 
with  it  in  the  advance  on  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  at  that  point,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1861,  by  direction  and  under  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relieved  General  Fremont,  and  assumed  the  command  of  that  depart- 
ment and  army.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  General  Hunter  received, 
direct  from  the  President  himself,  one  of  those  autograph  letters  of  advice 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  send  to  his  generals  in  the  field — 
letters  which,  while  they  evince  the  watchful  care  and  observation  with 
which  he  followed  every  movement  of  the  Union  forces  at  the  front,  at 
the  same  time,  in  their  clear,  terse,  unpretending  and  often  quaint  style, 
were  wonderful  models  alike  of  his  modesty  and  his  sagacity.  An  old 
officer,  who  was  himself  of  marked  professional  education  and  experience, 
once  was  led  to  remark  that  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
these  letters,  with  proper  annotation,  might  be  made  and  published  under 
the  title  of  **  Lincoln  as  a  Military  Man."     In  a  report  of  his  services  fur- 
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nished  by  General  Hunter  shortly  before  his  deaths  in  answer  to  a  call 
from  the  War  Department,  is  found  a  full  copy  of  this  letter,  as  follows : 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1861. 

Sir :  The  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West  having  devolved  upon  you,  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions,  knowing  how  hazardous  it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant 
commander  in  the  field  to  specific  lines  and  operations,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  localities  and  passing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  a  consid- 
erable margin  for  the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  believed  to  have  passed  Dade 
County,  in  full  retreat  upon  Northwestern  Arkansas,  leaving  Missouri  almost  freed  from 
the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  southeast  of  the  State.  Assuming  this  basis  of  facts,  it  seems 
desirable,  as  you  are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a 
line  from  your  own  base  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  that  you  should  give  up  the 
pursuit,  halt  your  marching  army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of  observation,  one  occupying 
Sedalia,  and  the  other  Rolla,  the  present  termini  of  railroads  ;  then  recruit  the  condition  of 
both  corps  by  re-establishing  and  improving  their  discipline  and  instruction,  perfecting 
their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable  quarters.  Of  course, 
both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously  employing  just  as  much  force 
as  is  necessary  for  this.  From  these  two  points,  Sedalia  and  Rolla,  and  especially  in 
judicious  co-operation  with  Lane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  so  easy  to  concen- 
trate and  repel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  from  the  Southwest,  that  it 
is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or  during  the  approaching 
cold  weather.  Before  Spring,  the  people  of  Missouri  will  be  in  no  favorable  mood  to  re- 
new, for  the  next  year,  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  them 
during  this. 

If  you  adopt  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no  enemy  in  great 
force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  of  force,  which  you  can  withdraw  from  these 
points  and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed,  the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  for 
reinforcing  these  main  points  if  occasion  requires. 

Doubtless  local  uprisings,  for  a  time,  will  continue  to  occur ;  but  these  can  be  met  by 
detachments  and  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will,  ere  long,  tire  out  of  themselves. 

While,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion  must  be,  and  is,  left  to 
yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price,  or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  cir- 
cuitous route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be  exhaustive  beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the 

loss  of  the  whole  force  engaged  in  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

General  Hunter,  giving  this  letter,  as  he  said,  **  to  show  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  judgment  even  in  military  affairs,"  added,  **  the  idea  of 
chasing  Price  into  the  wilds  of  Western  Arkansas,  and  thus  putting  the 
army  entirely  out  of  position,  and  preventing  operations  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  during  the  winter,  was  so  absurd  that  I  should  not  have  thought 
of  it  for  a  moment,  even  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  advice  of  Mr.  Lincoln." 
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But  Hunter's  command  of  the  Western  Department  was  of  short  du- 
ration. He  was  relieved  on  the  9th  of  November,  1861,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  and  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
Kansas.  General  Halleck  was  sent  to  succeed  him  in  Missouri.  The  exact 
reason  for  this  change  was  never  made  quite  clear ;  but  it  seemed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  McClellan  that  some 
jealousy  or  dissatisfaction  had  grown  out  of  the  superseding  of  Fremont. 
The  short  winter  spent  by  Hunter  in  Kansas  was  uneventful,  but  not  passed 
idly.  Having  no  force  of  the  enemy  to  encounter  or  look  after  within 
his  own  Department,  he  busied  himself  effectively  in  the  organization  of 
troops,  and  in  furnishing  valuable  assistance  to  the  commanders  in  Mis- 
souri and  New  Mexico.  He  was  prompt  in  answering  their  appeals  to 
him  for  help,  and  did  not  hesitate  or  wait,  but  assumed  at  once  in  every 
emei^ency,  the  responsibility  of  any  such  service.  Among  the  proofs  of 
his  energy  and  patriotism  in  this  direction  may  be  cited  the  following  let- 
ter from  General  Halleck : 

5/.  Louis,  Feb,  19,  1862. 
Major-General  Hunter, 

Department  of  Kansas  : 

To  you,  more  than  any  other  man  in  this  Department,  are  we  indebted  for  our  success 
at  Fort  Donelson,  In  my  strait  for  troops  to  reinforce  Gen.  Grant,  I  appealed  to  you. 
You  nobly  and  generously  placed  your  forces  at  my  disposition.  This  enabled  us  to  win 
the  victory.     Receive  my  most  heartfelt  thanks. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  Major-General, 

General  Hunter  also,  without  instruction,  and  on  his  own  judgment  of 
the  emergency,  sent  a  regiment  of  mounted  Colorado  volunteers,  by  forced 
marches,  to  reach  and  aid  General  Canby  in  New  Mexico.  This  regiment 
was  commanded  by  General  John  P.  Slough ;  and  it  was  their  brilliant 
victory  over  the  enemy  at  Caflon  Glorietta  which  saved  the  territory  to 
the  Union,  But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  government  at  Washington 
to  keep  an  officer  of  Hunter's  experience  and  energy  where  his  time  must 
be  passed  in  comparative  inaction.  He  was  ordered  to  relieve  General 
Thomas  W.  Sherman,  and,  as  his  successor,  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  South  on  the  31st  of  March,  1862.  His  first  effective 
service  there  was  the  bombardment  and  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski.  The 
Department  of  the  South  at  that  time  consisted  of  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  It  was  more  than 
a  field  for  military  watchfulness  and  military  enterprise.  It  was  a  region 
occupied  by  a  community  in  which  were  to  be  met  and  faced  and  disposed 
of  questions  of  burning  and  exciting  character,  requiring  to  be  handled 
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With  peculiar  tact  and  unflinching  boldness.     Should  the  slaves  of  rebels 

{■  in  arms  be  turned  into  a  force  to  be  used  against  their  insurgent  masters? 

j»  Should   freedom  be  declared  for  those  held  in  bondage,  as  against  those 

■>  who  could  claim  to  be  their  owners  only  by  virtue  of  local  laws  and  con- 

*j  stitutional    protection,  which  they  themselves  had   violated   and   defied? 

V*  Were  men  bound  in  unnatural  thraldom  to  be  restored  to  their  natural 

.>  right  of  liberty  as  a  justifiable  means  for  bringing  those  who  profited  by 

J\  this  enforced  service  to   a  due  sense  of  their  obligation   of  allegiance? 

i  i  Were  the  rebels  to  be  left  to  the  advantage  of  being  supported  and  sup- 

v5  plied,  while  fighting  at  the  front,  by  the  uninterrupted  labor  of  their  ne- 

i'l  groes  behind  them?     Above  all,  might  not  the  enslaved  race  be  enlisted 

J  and  organized  into  a  force  to  be  used  as  a  legitimate  weapon  of  warfare 

//;  to  compel  the  rebellious  masters  to  submit  to  duty  and  the  law?     General 

'  I  Hunter  was,  in  his  convictions  on  these  points,  in  advance  even  of  general 

/■J  Northern  sentiment,  and  in   advance  of  the  national  government.     And 

iU  his  courage  was  always  equal  to  his  conscientious  convictions.     He  issued, 

/j  in  succession,  two  orders — one  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slaves  within 

ij  his  department ;  the  other  providing  for  the  embodiment  of  these  freedmen 

into  a  regiment  to  be  employed  on  the  Union  side  in  the  war.    The  govern- 
f-  ment  at  Washington,  if  not  the  country,  v-as  as  yet  unprepared  for  these 

decided  and  radical  measures.     The  President  repudiated  and  disavowed 
any  authority  given  to  a  military  commander  to  make  such  proclamation 
'.j  of  emancipation  ;  but  in  reality  no  announcement  to  that  effect  was  trans- 

h  mitted  to  General  Hunter,  nor  any  direct  expression  of  disapprobation  of 

{j  his  action.     He  seems  to  have  simply  been  the  brave  exponent  of  ideas 

,'J  and  wishes  timidly  entertained  at  headquarters.     It  is  thus  that  the  single- 

'f'  hearted  and   enthusiastic  leader  in  a  great  movement  or  popular  cause 

U  often  anticipates  and  helps  to  show  the  way  to  the  grand  end  for  which 

j[  others,  moving  up  slowly  and   hesitatingly,  get   afterward    the  principal 

'■}  credit.     The  true,  daring  man  strikes  while  others  are  waiting  for  rule  and 

{/  precedent.     As  to  the  policy  of  employing  negro  troops,  the  former  slaves 

^j  of  Confederates,  General    Hunter  urged   that   upon  the  attention  of  the 

j}  government   from  the  time  of  his  taking  command   in  the  South,  **  not 

//  only,**  to  use  his  own  language,  "  as  adding  to  the  number  and  efficiency 

of  cur  own  forces,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  depriving  the  enemy  of 
just  so  much  labor  in  the  fields,  and  compelling  them  to  send  an  equal 
number  of  white  men  to  do  the  necessary  cultivation."  But  in  this,  as  in 
the  great  work  of  emancipation,  the  authorities  were  not  yet  up  to  the 
time.  Public  opinion,  or  rather  public  cowardice,  paralyzed  conscience. 
And  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  Hunter*s  negro  regiment  raised  in  South  Carolina, 
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although  reported  by  him  "  a  great  success,"  learning  and  practicing  well 
the  drills  and  duties  of  the  soldier,  was  never  recognized  nor  paid.  It  was 
neither  rejected  nor  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  military  force.  But  the 
President  himself  did  not  fail,  before  many  months  had  passed,  to  express 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  troops  and  the  importance  of  employ- 
ing them.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1863,  he  addressed  to  General  Hunter  this 
autograph  letter : 

"  Private." 

Executive  Mansion^  IVashingion, 

April  I,  1863. 

Major-General  Hunter : 

••  My  dear  Sir  :   I  am  glad  to  see  the  accounts  of  your  colored  force  at  Jacksonville. 

Florida.    I  see  the  enemy  is  driving  at  them  fiercely,  as  is  to  be  expected.    It  is  important 

to  the  enemy  that  such  force  shall  not  take  shape  and  grow  and  thrive  in  the  South;  and 

in  precisely  the  same  proportion  it  is  important  to  us  that  it  shall.      Hence  the  utmost 

caution  and  vigilance  is  necessary  on  our  part.     The  enemy  will  make  extra  efforts  to 

destroy  them,  and  we  should  do  the  same  to  preserve  and  increase  them. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

But  Hunter's  fearless  action  and  treatment  of  this  difficult  problem 
was  not  passed  unnoticed  by  those  who  condemned  the  course  which 
he  deemed  it  his  plain  duty  to  pursue.  In  Congress  Mr.  Wickliffc,  from 
Kentucky,  called  attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  a  heinous  offense  in  a 
military  commander,  denounced  the  employment  of  the  negroes  as  sol- 
diers, and  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
This  inquiry,  addressed  to  the  government,  was  referred  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  Hunter,  for  answer  and  explanation,  and  elicited  from  him 
immediately  a  report  in  reply.  This  report  was  so  characteristic  of  the 
bold,  good  man  who  made  it,  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear  and  conclusive, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  transcribed  and  preserved  among  the  most  impor- 
tant historical  documents  of  our  civil  war. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  South, 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  June,  1862. 
To  the  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton. 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  Army,  dated  June  13,  1862,  requesting  me  to  furnish  you  wiih 
the  information  necessary  to  answer  certain  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, June  9,  1862,  on  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  their  sub- 
stances being  to  inquire  : 

I.  Whether  I  had  organized,  or  was  organizing,  a  regiment  of  fugitive  slaves  in  this 
Department  ? 

Vou  XVII.— Na  a.-ie 
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2.  Whether  any  authority  had  been  given  to  me  from  the  War  Department  for  such 
organization ;  and, 

3.  Whether  I  had  been  furnished,  by  order  of  the  War  Department,  with  clothing, 
uniforms,  arms,  equipments,  and  so  forth,  for  such  a  force  ? 

Only  having  received  the  letter  at  a  late  hour  this  evening,  I  urge  forward  my  answer 
in  time  for  the  steamer  sailing  to-morrow  morning — this  haste  preventing  me  from  enter- 
ing as  minutely  as  I  could  wish  upon  many  points  of  detail,  such  as  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  subject  would  seem  to  call  for.  But  in  view  of  the  near  termination  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  and  the  widespread  interest  which  must  have  been  awakened 
by  Mr.  Wickliffe's  resolutions,  I  prefer  sending  even  this  imperfect  answer  to  waiting  the 
period  necessary  for  the  collection  of  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  data. 

To  the  first  question,  therefore  I  reply  :  that  no  regiment  of  fugitive  slaves  has  been 
or  is  being  organized  in  this  Department.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  regiment  of  loyal 
persons  whose  late  masters  are  fugitive  rebels — men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  national  flag,  leaving  their  loyal  and  unhappy  servants  behind  them  to 
shift,  as  best  they  can,  for  themselves.  So  far,  indeed,  are  the  loyal  persons  composing 
this  regiment  from  seeking  to  evade  the  presence  of  their  late  owners,  that  they  are  now, 
one  and  all,  endeavoring  with  commendable  zeal  to  acquire  the  drill  and  discipline 
requisite  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  go  in  full  and  effective  pursuit  of  their  fugacious 
and  traitorous  proprietors. 

To  the  second  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  answer  that  the  instructions  given  to 
Brig-Gen.  T.  W.  Sherman  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  and 
turned  over  to  me,  by  succession,  for  my  guidance,  do  distinctly  authorize  me  to  employ 
all  loyal  persons  offering  their  services  in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  suppression 
of  this  rebellion,  in  any  manner  I  may  see  fit,  or  that  circumstances  may  call  for.  There 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  character  or  color  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  or  the  nature 
of  the  employments — whether  civil  or  military — in  which  their  services  may  be  used.  I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  I  have  been  authorized  to  enlist  fugitive  slaves  as  soldiers, 
could  any  such  fugitives  be  found  in  this  Department.  No  such  characters,  however, 
have  yet  appeared  within  view  of  my  most  advanced  pickets — the  loyal  negroes  every- 
where remaining  on  the  plantation  to  welcome  us,  aid  us,  and  supply  us  with  food,  labor, 
and  information.  It  is  the  masters  who  have  in  every  instance  been  the  fugitives,  run- 
ning away  from  loyal  slaves  as  well  as  loyal  soldiers ;  and  these,  as  yet,  we  have  only 
partially  been  able  to  see — chiefly  their  heads  over  ramparts,  or  dodging  behind  trees, 
rifle  in  hand  in  the  extreme  distance.  In  the  absence  of  any  '  Fugitive  Master  Law,'  the 
deserted  slaves  would  be  wholly  without  remedy  had  not  the  crime  of  treason  given  the 
right  to  pursue,  capture,  and  bring  back  those  persons  of  whose  benignant  protection 
they  have  been  thus  suddenly  and  cruelly  bereft. 

To  the  third  interrogatory,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  reply  that  I  have  never  received 
any  specific  authority  for  issues  of  clothing,  uniforms,  arms,  equipments,  and  so  forth,  to 
the  troops  in  question — my  general  instructions  from  Mr.  Cameron,  to  employ  them  in 
any  manner  I  might  find  necessary,  and  the  military  exigencies  of  the  Department  and  the 
country,  being  my  only,  but  I  trust  sufficient,  justification.  Neither  have  I  had  any 
specific  authority  for  supplying  these  persons  with  shovels,  spades,  and  pickaxes,  when  em- 
ploying them  as  laborers  ;  nor  with  boats  and  oars  when  using  them  as  lighter- men  ;  but 
these  are  not  points  included  in  Mr.  Wickliffe's  resolution.  To  me  it  seemed  that  liberty 
to  employ  men  in  any  particular  capacity  implied  and  carried  with  it  liberty,  also,  to  sup- 
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ply  them  with  the  necessary  toob ;  and,  acting  upon  this  faith,  I  have  clothed,  equipped, 
and  armed  the  only  loyal  regiment  yet  raised  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Florida.  I 
must  say,  in  vindication  of  my  conduct,  that  had  it  not  been  for  many  other  diversified 
and  imperative  claims  upon  my  time  and  attention,  a  much  more  satisfactory  result 
might  have  been  achieved  ;  and  that  in  place  of  only  one  regiment,  as  at  present,  at  least 
five  or  six  well  drilled,  brave  and  thoroughly  acclimated  regiments  should  by  this  time 
have  been  added  to  the  Loyal  forces  of  the  Union. 

The  experiment  of  arming  the  blacks,  so  far  as  I  have  made  it,  has  been  a  complete 
and  marvelous  success.  They  are  sober,  docile,  attentive,  and  enthusiastic — displaying 
great  natural  capacities  in  acquiring  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  They  are  now  eager  be- 
yound  all  things  to  take  the  field  and  be  led  into  action  ;  and  it  is  a  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  officers  who  have  had  charge  of  them,  that,  in  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate  and 
country,  they  will  prove  invaluable  auxiliaries — fully  equal  to  the  simular  regiments  so 
long  and  successfully  used  by  the  British  authorities  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  it  is  my  hope  there  appearing  no  possibility  of  other  rein- 
forcements— owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign  in  the  Peninsula — to  have  organized 
by  the  end  of  next  fall,  and  be  able  to  present  to  the  Government,  from  forty-eight  to  fif^y 
thousand  of  these  hardy  and  devoted  soldiers.  Trusting  that  this  letter  may  be  made 
part  of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Wickliffe  resolution,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  most  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(signed)  David  Hunter, 

Major- General  Commanding. 

This  report,  brave  and  frank,  but  full  of  stinging  irony,  being  commu- 
nicated to  Congress,  its  effect  on  the  public  mind,  as  reflected  in  that 
body,  was  at  once  apparent.  An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  raising 
of  fifty  thousand  negro  troops,  as  the  beginning  of  an  open  and  avowed 
policy  in  this  particular  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But  in  the  South,  too, 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  this  use  of  the  negro  force,  inaugurated  by  Gen- 
eral Hunter,  attracted  to  that  officer  an  enviable  notoriety.  The  virulence 
of  feeling  engendered  in  the  Confederate  Government  at  Richmond,  ex- 
ploded in  the  following  remarkable  document : 

War  Department^  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General* s  Office, 

Richmond  August  21,1 862. 
General  Orders — No.  60. 

Whereas,  Major-General  Hunter,  recently  in  command  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  Brigadier-General  Phelps,  a  military  commander  of  the 
enemy  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  have  organized  and  armed  negro  slaves  for  military  ser- 
vice against  their  masters,  citizens  of  this  Confederacy.  And  Whereas,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  refused  to  answer  an  enquiry  whether  said  conduct  of  its  officers 
meets  its  sanction,  and  has  thus  left  this  Government  no  other  means  of  repressing  said 
crimes  and  outrages  than  the  adoption  of  such  measures  of  retaliation  as  shall  serve 
to  prevent  their  repetition.  Ordered  that  Major-General  Hunter  and  Brigadier-General 
Phelps  be  no  longer  held  and  treated  as  public  enemies  of  the  Confederate  States,  but  as 
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outlaws  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  capture  of  either  of  them,  or  that  of  any  other  officer 
employed  in  drilling  and  organizing  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  armed  service  in  this 
war,  he  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  War.  but  held  in  close  confinement  for 
execution  as  a  felon,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  President  shall  order. 

By  order,  S.  COOPER, 
Atijutani  and  Iniptetor-General. 

This  shameful  Confederate  proclamation,  while  it  gave  evidence  of 
the  frantic  alarm  which  caused  its  issue,  was  unattended  by  any  practical 
results.  It  was  never  withdrawn;  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  General 
Hunter  could  proudly  refer  to  it  as  unintended  proof,  furnished  by  the 
enemy,  of  his  military  sagacity  as  well  as  his  love  of  freedom.  But  that 
enemy  was  not  known,  except  perhaps  in  a  single  instance,  to  have  at- 
tempted its  enforcement.  The  government  of  the  United  States  allowed 
the  insulting  edict  to  go  unnoticed,  but  General  Hunter  himself  has  left 

(t  on  record  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  effective  measures  he  took  to 

Tj  protect   those  of  his  own   command.     "One  of  my  officers,"   he  wrote, 

'(  "  had  been   taken  prisoner  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  thrown  into 

(  the  common  jail   in  Charleston.     He  informed  me  by  an  open  letter,  sent 

by  a  Confederate  flag  of  truce,  that  he  was  to  be  sent  back  to  Florida  to 
be  tried  by  the  civil  courts  on  a  charge  of  exciting  an  insurrection  of  the 
negroes.  1  immediately  notified  the  Confederate  authorities  that  I  would 
at  once  seize  and  place  in  close  confinement  all  citizens  of  any  influence 
within  my  lines,  and  would  immediately  execute  three  of  their  number 
for  everyone  of  my  officers  injured.  In  a  few  days  1  received  another 
open  letter  from  this  office,  saying  that  he  had  been  released  from  confine- 
ment, was  treated  most  kindly  by  the  people  of  Charleston,  and  was  on 
the  first  opportunity  to  be  sent  North  for  exchange." 

General  Hunter,  commanding  the  army  in  co-operation  with  the  naval 
force  under   Rear  Admiral  Du  Pont,  during  the  operations  against  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  city  of  Charleston   in   the  spring  of   1863,  gave  to   the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  full  and  detailed  reports  of  the 
j  situation  and  movements  in  that  quarter.     These  are  narratives  of  much 

historical  interest,  but  too  voluminous  to  be  reproduced  here.  They  are 
to  be  found  recorded  and  embodied  in  part  in  the  printed  Report  of 
Military  ServicfS,  furnished  by  him  in  compliance  with  an  order  from  the 
War  Department  in  1873.  The  views  and  plans  of  General  Hunter  always 
looked  to  the  most  vigorous  and  active  use  of  the  forces  at  his  command. 
But  he  was  not  always  seconded  in  his  desires  for  such  enei^etic  move- 
ments. His  course  was  criticised.  But,  as  usual,  the  severest  of  his  critics 
were  some  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  military  operations  was  acquired 
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by  catering  for  the  public  press,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
generally  in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  situation.  He  never,  however,  failed 
to  have  the  full  confidence  of  the  President ;  and  when,  in  June,  1863,  he 
was  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South,  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  him  in  terms  of  the  strongest  assurance :  **  The  change 
was  made  for  no  reasons  which  convey  any  imputation  upon  your  known 
energy,  efficiency,  and  patriotism." 

Smarting  under  information  from  the  President  himself  that  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  largely  instrumental  in  procuring  this  change 
of  commanders  in  that  quarter,  the  sensitive  old  veteran  may  be  pardoned 
for  the  sarcasm  of  this  letter  sent  to  that  eminent  journalist : 

Port  Royal,  South  Carolina, 
June  12,  1863. 
H,  Greeley ^  Esq,,  New  York, 

Sir :  Since  you  have  undertaken  the  attack  on  Charleston,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
more  successful  than  in  your  first  advance  on  Richmond,  in  which  you  wasted  much  ink, 
and  other  men  shed  some  blood.  It  is  clear,  from  your  paper,  that  you  knew  nothing  of 
the  orders  which  bound  me  to  a  particular  course  of  action,  which  orders  I  strictly  fol- 
lowed, and  for  obeying  which  I  am  censured.  Worse  than  any  wound  our  enemies  can 
inflict,  arc  the  stabs  in  the  dark  of  personal  friends.  The  country  must  be  informed  that 
you  have  charge  of  this  second  attack  00  Charleston,  so  that  on  you  may  rest  the  praise 
or  censure. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

D.    HUNl'ER. 

Mr.  Greeley,  it  is  believed,  made  no  answer ;  and  Fort  Sumter  and 
Charleston  were  not  taken. 

General  Hunter,  ever  awake  to  the  direction  and  exigencies  of  the  oc- 
casion, appears  to  have  had  advanced  views  on  other  points  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  While  holding  command  in  the  South,  he  repeatedly 
urged  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  consider  the  advantage 
that  might  come  from  sending  an  expedition  through  the  interior  of  the 
Confederate  States.  He  begged  to  be  placed  in  command  of  such  an  ex- 
pedition. He  proposed  to  land  a  force  at  Brunswick,  in  Georgia,  and 
march  through  that  State,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  Af- 
ter  he  was  retired  from  the  command  at  Charleston,  he  still  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  a  movement  through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy ;  and 
writing,  in  August,  1863,  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  strongly  and  enthu- 
siastically to  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  subject,  he  said  : 

There  are  now  crowded  into  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  over  two  millions  of 
negroes,  furnishing  four  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  all  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
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be  drafted,  and  making  much  better  soldiers  than  most  of  the  men  who  require  six  and 
seven  hundred  dollars  to  induce  them  to  '  volunteer*  Twenty,  fifteen  or  even  ten  thou- 
sand men  marched  rapidly  into  these  States,  without  baggage,  without  artillery,  subsist- 
ing on  the  country,  carrying  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  negroes,  and  officers  enough 
for  one  hundred  thousand  men,  could  go  without  serious  opposition,  directly  from  Vicks- 
burg  to  Charleston. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  this  small  force  can  now  well  be  spared,  and  I  am  confident 
it  could  march  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  without  serious  opposition.  A  general 
rebellion  among  these  crowded  negroes  would  certainly  produce  great  demoralization 
throughout  the  rebel  army.  The  com  crop  is  very  abundant,  and  if  we  can  get  nothing 
else  we  can  live  on  the  corn.  We  certainly  should  be  able  to  do  whatever  the  rebels  can. 
The  negroes  would  know  every  path,  as  they  make  most  of  their  visits  in  the  night,  and 
we  should  thus  be  able  to  march  just  as  well  at  night  as  in  the  day.  I  beg  you  will  tele- 
graph me  to  this  place  authority  to  take  charge  of  an  expedition  of  this  kind. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  government  at  Washington 
had,  at  that  time,  approved  and  authorized  the  execution  of  Hunter's  pro- 
ject, it  could  have  been  carried  out  with  complete  success,  breaking  into 
and  through  the  hollow  crust  of  the  Confederacy,  and  carrying  dismay  and 
defeat  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Under 
greater  difficulties  than  would  then  have  probably  been  encountered,  at  a 
later  period  in  the  war,  the  "  march  to  the  sea  *' was  accomplished  by 
another  great  and  brilliant  leader,  but  the  credit  of  the  idea  remains  with 
Hunter  none  the  less,  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  military  forecast  and  sa- 
gacity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  and  through  the  succeeding  winter.  General 
Hunter  was  busily  and  actively  occupied  in  the  duty  of  inspecting  and 
reporting  on  the  condition  of  all  the  troops  in  the  Mississippi  valley  under 
the  command  of  General  Grant,  and  the  troops  with  General  Banks  on 
Red  River.  But,  advancing  as  he  was  in  age,  the  field,  the  march,  the 
bivouac,  the  stirring  adventures  of  the  old-time  cavalry  officer,  were  more 
to  the  taste  of  Hunter,  and  in  May,  1864,  he  was  gratified  to  be  ordered  to 
command  the  Department  of  Western  Virginia.  It  was  not  a  service  in 
which  one  of  his  habits  could  be  idle.  His  rule  in  that  Department  was 
distinguished  by  the  daring  raid  which,  with  a  force  of  about  eighteen 
thousand  men  of  all  arms,  he  organized  and  led  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
and  back  westward  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  occupying  Lexington,  destroying 
the  important  works  for  the  construction  of  ordnance  for  the  Confederacy 
at  Buchanan,  and,  by  "  an  audacious  movement,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  reaching  "the  very  walls  of  Lynchburg."  This  expedition 
was  a  means  of  inflicting  much  injury  on  the  enemy,  and  inspiring  in  them 
no  little  terror.     Until  its  management  and  results  were  better  understood. 
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however,  and  during  the  subsequent  threatening  approach  of  the  enemy 
on  Washington,  and  the  attending  popular  excitement,  this  campaign 
was  severely  criticised.  Without  other  comment  now  on  such  fault-find- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  to  cite  what  was  promptly  written  by  General  Grant,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  1864,  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War: 

I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  disposition  to  condemn  a  brave  old  soldier,  as  General 
Hunter  is  known  to  be,  without  a  hearing.  He  is  known  to  have  advanced  into  the 
enemy's  country,  towards  their  main  army,  inflicted  a  much  greater  damage  upon  them 
than  they  have  inflicted  upon  us  with  double  his  force,  and  moving  directly  away  from  our 
main  army.  ...  I  fail  to  see  yet  that  General  Hunter  has  not  acted  with  great 
promptness  and  great  success.  Even  the  enemy  give  him  great  credit  for  courage,  and 
congratulate  themselves  that  he  will  give  them  a  chance  of  getting  even  with  him. 

In  August,  1864,  General  Hunter  was,  at  his  own  request,  relieved 
from  the  command  in  Western  Virginia.  This  was  the  last  of  his  field 
service.  The  war  closed  in  the  spring  of  1865.  But,  to  mark  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  veteran  officer  by  his  government,  he  was  honored  by  brevet 
promotions,  successively,  as  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States  Army 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1865,  **  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the 
battle  of  Piedmont,  and  during  the  campaign  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia," 
and  as  a  major-general  in  the  United  States  Army,  of  the  same  date,  **  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  the  Rebellion." 

The  high  consideration  in  which  General  Hunter  was  held  led  to  his 
being  frequently  detailed  to  serve  on  important  army  boards  and  courts- 
martial.  Among  the  most  noted  instances  of  his  being  called  to  such 
service,  he  was  in  1862,  while  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
South,  ordered  to  preside  over  the  court  for  the  trial  of  General  Fitz  John 
Porter;  and  in  1865  he  was  president  of  the  military  commission  for  the 
trial  of  the  assassins  of  President  Lincoln.  Such  trusts  were  but  the  due 
recognition  of  his  intelligence,  his  integrity,  and  his  honor. 

This  completes  the  outline  account  of  the  public  career  of  Hunter.  It 
is  a  simple  narrative,  drawn  from  authentic  records — a  brief  sketch  of 
events  and  services,  compiled  by  the  hand  of  a  loving  friend  who  is  un- 
willing to  think  of  one  of  the  remarkable  men  who  figured  in  our  great 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  th'i  National  Union  being  forgotten.  And 
yet  the  writer  hopes  only  to  attract  the  notice,  and  refresh  the  memory, 
for  a  moment,  of  a  new  generation,  who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  which 
were  fought  for  and  secured  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  those  who  are 
lately  dead  or  fast  disappearing.  In  regard  to  men  who  have  held  official 
position  and  done  great  public  service,  the  people  are  like  one  who  stands 
looking  at  a  passing  procession.     The  spectator  gives  no  heed  to  those 
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who  have  gone  by ;  but  his  attention  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  move- 
ment of  those  immediately  in  front  of  him  ;  unless  occasionally  when  he 
cranes  his  neck  to  get  sight  of  the  faces,  and  speculate  on  the  appearance 
of  such  as  are  marching  in  that  portion  of  the  line  which  has  not  yet  come 
up.  But  in  the  case  of  General  Hunter,  the  heart  of  friendship  is  not 
satisfied  with  recalling  and  dwelling  only  on  his  merits  and  performances 
as  a  man  in  public  life.  In  his  private,  personal,  and  social  character  and 
relations,  he  was  so  true,  good  and  lovable,  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  speak  of  him  in  cold  or  measured  terms.  **  The  noblest  of  all  noble 
fellows — both  gentle  and  fierce,"  was  what  the  gallant  Rear- Admiral 
Raymond  Rodgers  said  in  describing  him  to  General  Halpine — the  **  Miles 
O'Reilly"  of  war  literature.  And  no  juster,  truer  picture  could  be  drawn 
than  that  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Halpine  himself,  who  served  long 
on  Hunter's  staff  in  close  and  confidential  daily  intercourse  with  him : 
"  In  my  whole  experience  of  human  nature — and  it  has  been  exceedingly 
varied — the  purest,  gentlest,  bravest  and  most  honest  gentleman  I  have 
ever  had  the  means  of  knowing  thoroughly,  is  the  officer  in  question. 
.  .  .  David  Hunter  lives  in  my  memory,  and  must  while  memory  lasts, 
as  a  character  free  from  any  vice,  so  incapable  of  any  baseness,  that  I 
have  often  thought  four  years  of  life  not  wasted  if  only  for  making  me  by 
that  experience  to  realize  that  such  a  manhood  as  his  was  yet  possible  in 
this  soiled  and  dusty  world." 

In  closing  this  article,  a  word  may  properly  be  added,  concerning  an 
incident  of  recent  occurrence.  The  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  being  in  session  at  the  time  of  General  Hunter's  death,  promptly 
passed  through  both  Houses,  without  objection,  a  bill  bestowing  on  the 
venerable  and  estimable  widow  the  usual  monthly  pension,  accorded  by 
special  act  to  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  his  rank.  It  is  a  strange  and 
painful  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  surprised  and  shocked 
the  general  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  by  withholding  his  assent  to 
that  bill.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  departure  from  a  generous  usage 
was  purely  technical.  But  that  reason  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  blunder 
both  as  to  the  law  and  the  practice.  It  is  charitable  to  believe,  as  was 
stated  in  his  place,  by  a  distinguished  senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
that  this  action  of  the  Chief  Executive  may  be  imputed  to  ignorance, 
and  not  a  worse  motive;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  before  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress  ceases  to  exist  the  error  will  be  corrected. 


^J/Bri/^,   (l^  Jclji^\.^^^c^ 
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The  following  incident  is  from  the  private  papers  and  memoranda  of  a 
gentleman  high  in  the  Secret  Service  Department  during  the  late  civil 
war.  He  had  partly  written  the  story  for  publication  prior  to  his  death, 
thus  it  is  given  in  his  own  language.  The  facts  have  been  carefully  com- 
pared  with  official  documents,  and  are  found  correct  in  every  particular. 
No  publicity  was  ever  given  to  the  affair,  it  having  been  kept  from  the 
press  entirely,  and  it  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  form  save  that 
of  an  official  report.  It  is  believed  that  outside  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Stanton,  the  lady  and  gentleman  mentioned  in  the  article,  and  the  officer 
from  whose  notes  the  account  has  been  obtained,  the  details  of  this  inci- 
dent were  wholly  unknown.  For  obvious  reasons,  real  names  are  not 
given.  The  two  principal  actors  in  the  scene  are  still  alive,  and  history 
would  in  no  way  be  benefited  by  making  public  matters  which  might 
wound  their  feelings.  Late  one  night  in  the  fall  of  1863,  the  following 
telegram  was  received  by  the  provost  marshal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  : 

Colonel  Fish  :  "War  Department.  Washington,  D.C. 

Information  received  at  this  office  renders  it  almost  certain  that  a  lady  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  name  unknown,  visiting  her  daughter  or  daughter  in  law  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  is  preparing  to  run  the  blockade  with  several  trunks  containing  articles  contraband 
of  war  and  otherwise.  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  take  means  to  secure  this  person  and 
her  baggage,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances  she  may  present  herself, 

(Signed)  Edwin  M.  Stanton." 

The  wording  of  the  telegram,  as  will  be  observed,  was  peculiar,  and  the 
fact  that  such  a  telegram  should  be  written  at  all  about  an  ordinary  smug- 
gler was  somewhat  puzzling.  Knowing  tl\at  our  bluff  Secretary  seldom 
wasted  words  on  any  matter  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
more  in  this  affair,  or,  at  least,  that  he  knew  more  about  it,  than  he  cared 
to  say  through  a  dispatch,  and  although  nothing  was  ever  said  by  him  as 
to  this  presumption  on  my  part,  yet  events  which  afterwards  occurred  in 
working  up  the  matter  proved  my  surmise  to  have  been  correct.  It  was 
worse  than  useless,  however,  to  be  losing  one's  self  in  abstract  speculations 
concerning  a  matter  which  required  immediate  action.  Secretary  Stanton 
evidently  intended  this  dispatch  both  as  information  and  as  an  order, 
although  the  order  was  not  well  defined.  Syracuse  was  many  miles  dis- 
tant ;  it  was  fair  to  presume,  in  a  place  of  that  size,  there  might  be  more 
than  one  "  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  name  unknown,  visiting  her 
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daughter  or  daughter-in-law ; "  but,  would  there  be  more  than  this  one 
**  preparing  several  trunks?  *'  Here  was  a  faint  hope  of  being  able  to  get 
some  trace,  if  we  only  had  the  proper  person  or  persons  there  to  inves- 
tigate ;  but  to  send  a  stranger  upon  a  matter  which  required  such  accurate 
and  minute  local  information  would  clearly  never  do.  Whether  Syracuse 
had  a  good  police  force,  and  whether  its  chief  was  "  loyal,"  was  a  matter 
better  understood  now  than  then ;  knowing  they  must  have  a  postmaster, 
and  presuming  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  government  officer  that  he  was 
loyal  and  trustworthy,  a  copy  of  the  telegram  was  sent  to  him,  with  a 
request  that  he  would  take  measures  to  inform  me  if  he  could  obtain 
any  clew  to  the  person  mentioned. 

This  postmaster  proved  to  be  a  good  officer,  and  his  heart  was  evi- 
dently in  the  Union  cause,  for  in  a  very  short  time  he  sent  back  word  that 
such  a  person  had  been  there  visiting  her  daughter-in-law  for  some  time, 
and  that  she  had  left  for  New  York  city  the  week  previous,  taking  with  her 
three  large  trunks  which  he  had  positive  information  contained  medicines, 
dry  goods  and  "  Yankee  notions  ;  "  sorry  he  did  not  know  this  before,  and 
could  he  be  of  any  further  assistance  ?  Of  course  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  further,  and  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  any  one, 
at  this  late  hour,  would  be  able  to  proceed  with  the  case,  for  the  clew,  very 
slight  at  first,  had  now  become  so  frail  that  the  chance  seemed  small 
indeed  of  ever  finding  the  lady  or  her  desired  trunks.  The  fact  of  her 
having  gone  to  New  York  was  bad  enough,  but  to  have  it  occur  "more 
than  a  week  ago,"  seemed  a  climax  of  the  complication.  She  had  had 
time  to  escape  with  her  effects,  and  before  this  might  have  been  in  Nassau, 
congratulating  herself  on  her  success ;  still  there  was  a  chance  that  she  had 
been  taking  matters  more  leisurely  than  we  supposed,  enjoying  the  good 
things  of  New  York  thoroughly  and  lingeringly,  before  voluntarily  shutting 
herself  away  from  them  by  going  into  the  Southern  States.  She  had 
taken  her  own  time  in  Syracuse,  might  she  not  do  the  same  in  New  York? 

While  no  probable  chance  could  be  thought  of  whereby  Mr.  Kennedy 
(superintendent  of  police  in  New  York)  could  render  any  assistance  in  this 
matter,  yet  there  was  a  possibility,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave  no 
means  untried;  therefore  a  history  of  the  case  was  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  him  for  such  action  as  he  might  think  proper  in  the  premises.  A  more 
complete  description  would  have  assisted  him  in  the  search,  but  he  was 
given  already  all  we  had.  "A  lady  about  sixty  years  of  age,  with  three 
trunks ;  came  from  Syracuse  a  week  ago,  doubtless  via  Hudson  River 
R.  R."  A  small  thread  indeed  to  follow  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants. 
Thus  the  matter  stood  for  at  least  two  weeks,  when  there  came  a  little  ray 
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of  light  from  New  York.  A  lady  who  would  answer  the  description  had 
gone  to  Washington  several  days  back,  and  she  might  be  in  that  city  at 
present ;  still  there  could  be  nothing  positive  about  it. 

This  might,  or  might  not  be  information  ;  if  indeed  it  was  **  our  lady," 
we  did  not  believe  it  possible  for  her  to  get  through  the  lines  at  any  point 
this  side  of  Eastern  Tennessee  without  a  pass  from  this  office,  unless  she 
should  have  unusual  influence  "  at  court  "  and  manage  to  obtain  a  pass 
directly  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  was  a  very  rare  achievement.  No 
flurry  was  necessary,  for,  if  this  had  been  her  intention,  she  had  doubt- 
less perfected  her  plans  so  thoroughly  before  reaching  Washington  that 
all  had  been  consummated ;  or,  which  seemed  more  probable,  she  had 
failed.  In  either  case,  she  would  be  compelled  to  come  to  this  office  her- 
self finally;  in  the  first  event  to  get  her  pass  countersigned  ere  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  Bay  Line  steamers,  and,  in  the  second,  to  try  for  a  pass 
here  for  herself. 

No  developments  had  occurred  in  this  direction  for  some  two  weeks 
after  the  date  of  the  information  mentioned  above,  as  to  her  (or  some 
one  something  near  the  description  of  her)  having  left  New  York.  But  in 
the  midst  of  a  mass  of  correspondence  one  morning,  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  orderly  who  informed  me  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  wished  to  see  me 
as  to  a  pass. 

"  Why  do  you  let  them  trouble  me  with  this  matter?  Show  them  to 
the  desk  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  business,"  I  said. 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  sir.  I  directed  them  to  Lieutenant  Walker,  but 
they  insist  on  seeing  you,"  was  the  courteous  reply. 

"Well,  show  them  in,  but  don't  permit  this  to  happen  again  ;  people 
must  learn  to  transact  their  business  with  the  proper  officers,"  I  remarked 
with  some  asperity. 

The  door  swung  open  somewhat  impatiently,  and  there  entered  a  lady 
past  middle  age,  rather  tall  and  commanding  in  her  appearance,  a  pleasant 
but  decided  cast  of  features,  an  unmistakable  air  of  gentility  and  breeding 
pervading  everything  about  her,  and  tastefully  and  quietly  dressed  in 
mourning.  She  was  accompanied  by  a  middle-aged  gentleman  whom  I  rec- 
ognized instantly  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  city,  a  gentle- 
man of  wealth  and  high  social  standing,  but  with  the  reputation  of  being 
at  heart  a  sympathizer  with  the  South.  These  were  the  visitors  who  would 
not  be  put  off,  and  although  the  subject  had  been  entirely  out  of  my  mind 
for  some  days,  yet  as  I  rose  to  receive  them  it  came  like  an  inspiration 
that  this  was  the  lady  I  had  for  more  than  a  month  been  seeking.  Pre- 
senting chairs,  they,  especially  the  lady,  were   reluctantly  seated ;    she 
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seemed  to  think  her  dignity  demanded  that  she  should  in  no  manner 
accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  office ;  but  after  a  short  hesitation,  catching 
the  eye  of  her  escort,  she  accepted  the  proffered  seat.  Waiting  a  few  sec- 
onds for  the  visitors  to  make  their  business  known,  I  asked  in  what  man- 
ner they  could  be  served.  The  lady  partially  rose  as  if  intending  to  come 
toward  me  to  speak  earnestly,  but  her  friend  with  a  very  slight  motion  to 
her  to  remain  seated,  said  : 

"  We  are  sorry  to  disturb  you,  and  are  aware  you  seldom  give  personal 
attention  to  individual  passes,  but  the  circumstanced  are  so  peculiar,  we 
have  presumed  to  come  to  you  direct  rather  than  deal  with  one  of  your 
subordinate  officers." 

A  gesture  of  assent  was  given,  as  he  seemed  to  pause  for  such,  and  he 
proceeded : 

"  The  lady  who  accompanies  me  is  the  wife  of  one  of  your ,  one  of 

the  general  officers  in  the  Federal  Army.  She  has  relatives  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  whom  she  is  anxious  to  visit,  and  has  obtained  a  special  per- 
mit from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  do  so,  but  upon  presenting  herself  at  the  gang- 
way of  the  steamer  last  evening  and  tendering  her  pass  from  the  Presi- 
dent, to  her  astonishment  she  was  informed  it  was  of  no  avail  without 
being  countersigned  by  you.  Unable  to  understand  why  this  was  neces- 
sary and  unacquainted  with  the  location  of  your  office,  the  boat  being 
about  ready  to  start,  she  was  forced  to  abandon  for  the  time  her  under- 
taking, and  was  driven  to  a  hotel.  Having  had  for  many  years  the  honor 
of  her  acquaintance,  she  came  to  my  house  and  solicited  my  assistance,  if 
any  was  needed,  in  seeing  you  to  have  this  matter  (which  we  presume  is 
of  focm  only)  made  straight." 

A  square,  straightforward  story,  said  in  few  words,  and  to  the  point, 
if  we  except  the  little  stumble  as  to  the  side  the  general  officer  was  on ; 
and  had  it  not  been  that  the  lady  was  **  about  sixty,"  and  an  unaccounta- 
ble presentiment  that  she  was  the  one  we  had  been  so  long  seeking,  they 
would  have  been  immediately  furnished  with  the  required  pass,  and  dis- 
missed, but  with  all  these  suspicions  it  could  not  be  done,  at  least  without 
some  questions.     Turning  toward  the  lady,  I  asked  : 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  pass  ?  " 

She  presented  it  somewhat  ostentatiously,  almost  defiantly.  Sure 
enough,  there  it  was,  all  perfectly  en  regie ;  the  signature  was  well  known, 
and  besides  this,  the  whole  body  of  the  pass  was  in  the  unmistakable  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"  Officers  and  guards  will  pass  the  bearer,  Mrs. through  the  lines  via  Fortress 

Monroe,  unmolested  and  her  baggage  undisturbed.  A.  Lincoln." 
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Rather  a  tough  document  to  get  over;  if  my  surmises  as  to  the  holder 
were  correct,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
shrink  from  nothing,  even  to  ignoring  a  document  as  clear,  concise,  and 
of  as  high  authority  as  this. 

Remarking  that  "  this  seemed  to  be  all  right/'  she  was  asked  "  why  she 
had  waited  so  long  before  availing  herself  of  the  document,  its  date  being 
some  days  back  ?  " 

She  replied  that  she  "  had  been  visiting  friends,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
good  at  any  time,  had  been  in  no  haste.*' 

"  Have  you  been  North  long  ?  " 

Madame  started  abruptly  at  the  question ;  straightening  herself  in  her 
chair,  she  replied : 

"  I  fail  to  see  how  any  such  questions  bear  upon  our  business ;  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  answer." 

The  gentleman,  at  this  point,  rose  abruptly  and  somewhat  nervously. 
"  Perhaps  I  can  smooth  this  difficulty,"  said  he,  advancing  to  the  desk. 

**  Mrs. has  been  for  a  long  time  with  her  daughter  in  the  North,  and 

availing  herself  of  the  known  and  tried  loyalty  of  her  gallant  husband, 
has  asked  for  and  obtained  the  safe  conduct  you  see,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  visit  near  and  dear  friends  in  less  fortunate  circumstances." 

Turning  toward  the  lady  again,  who,  evidently  taking  her  cue  from  her 
friend,  had  relaxed  somewhat  in  manner,  I  asked : 

"  Madame,  you  will  pardon  me,  but  there  are  a  few  questions  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  ask.     Is  your  daughter-in-law  living  in  Syracuse?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  v/ent  from  that  place  about  a  month  since  to  New  York  ?  " 

She  bowed. 

"  About  two  weeks  since  you  went  from  there  to  Washington  ?  "  I  con- 
tinued. 

**Yes,  sir;  I  did.  But  of  what  interest  I  pray  can  the  recital  of  all  this 
possibly  be  to  you  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me,  madame,  but  one  more  question.  Where  is  your  bag- 
gage at  this  time?" 

"  You  are  becoming  impertinent,  sir,"  said  she,  rising.  "  My  trunks  are 
at  Bamum's,  where  I  took  rooms  last  evening;  and  I  decline  to  answer 
any  further  questions." 

This  conversation  had  all  been  conducted  so  quietly  and  respectfully, 
that  it  was  doubtless  the  most  distant  thing  from  the  minds  of  either  the 
lady  or  gentleman  that  there  was  any  possible  doubt  of  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking ;  indeed,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     Were  they 
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not  armed  with  the  protection  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  United 
States?  This  being  the  fact,  what  had  they  to  fear?  It  was  their 
province  to  give  orders,  not  to  obey;  true,  some  little  official  routine  must 
be  conformed  with,  but  in  face  of  the  document  held,  all  must  bend  to 
their  will. 

Touching  a  bell,  the  orderly  making  his  appearance  was  directed  to 
inform  Lieutenant  Morris  to  report  immediately.  As  the  lieutenant  came 
into  the  room  and  saluted  in  his  quiet,  impassive  manner,  the  smothered 
anxiety  or  curiosity  of  both  the  lady  and  gentleman,  which  had  begun  to 
manifest  itself  from  the  moment  I  had  sent  for  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
could  be  no  longer  contained ;  both  started  to  their  feet  impatiently, 
angrily. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  conduct  ?*' said  the  gentle- 
man, vehemently.  **  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  are  about  to  dare 
to  controvert  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States?" 

**  Remain  perfectly  quiet,  sir,  if  you  please.  It  simply  and  positively 
means  that  I  am  about  to  place  this  lady  in  arrest,  as  you  will  see.  Lieu- 
tenant, you  will  take  charge  of  madame.  Conduct  her  to  her  hotel;  see 
that  she  needs  nothing  to  make  her  comfortable  in  her  own  rooms,  where 
it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  remain  until  further  orders,  and  in  the  mean- 
time she  is  to  hold  no  conversation  with  any  person  without  a  special  per- 
mit from  these  headquarters." 

The  poor  old  lady  sank  back  in  her  chair  as  white  as  death.  "  What? — 
what,  sir?"  she  gasped;  "arrest?  arrest  me?" 

The  lieutenant,  obeying  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture,  took  two  or 
three  steps  toward  where  she  sat.  The  gentleman,  who  had  apparently 
been  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  sudden  turn  of  affairs,  now  recov- 
ered, and  in  truly  manly  style  came  to  the  rescue.  Stepping  out  as  if  to 
intercept  the  officer,  his  voice  trembling  with  suppressed  excitement,  he 
turned  toward  where  I  was  standing,  exclaiming : 

"  How  dare  you,  sir?  Are  you  insane?  Do  you  know  who  she  is? 
Your  power,  I  well  know,  is  considerable,  indeed  too  much — but  there  is  a 
limit.  You  shall  not  do  this  thing.  She  is  here  under  the  protection  of 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  her  husband  one  of  the  most  gallant 
officers  in  your  army  "  (the  "  your  "  came  out  squarely  this  time,  his  indig- 
nation having  made  him  forget  his  guard),  "  and  she  shall  not  be  insulted 
and  outraged  by  you,  a  subordinate,  who,  because  clothed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  seem  to  consider  yourself  infallible,  and  unaccountable  to  any 
one  for  your  actions."  Turning  again  to  the  officer,  he  said :  "  Touch  her 
at  your  peril." 
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The  lieutenant  looked  inquiringly,  then,  evidently  satisfied  there  was 
to  be  no  change  in  his  orders,  respectfully  requested  the  lady  to  accom- 
pany him.  She  rallied  from  the  startled  and  frightened  condition  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown,  and  as  he  addressed  her  she  rose  to  her  feet 
with  dignity  and  a  certain  stately  manner  which  well  became  her,  saying 
with  emphasis : 

"  I  will  make  no  scene ;  I  will  go  with  you,  but  dearly  shall  that  man," 
pointing  toward  me,  "  suffer  for  this  indignity." 

*'  One  moment,  lieutenant,"  I  remarked.  "  Madame,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  trouble  you  for  your  keys." 

"  Never,"  she  broke  in  impetuously,  "  never  shall  you  have  them  unless 
taken  by  force.     Is  there  then  no  limit  to  your  insolence  ?  ** 

**  Madame,  it  is  imperative,  and  it  will  be  so  ordered  that  your  three 
trunks  be  brought  to  this  office.  Should  you  refuse  us  the  keys,  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  break  the  locks.  This  we  dislike  to  do,  but  should  we 
have  to  do  so,  you  must  not  after  this  positive  assurance  blame  us  for  so 
doing.  This  whole  affair  is  to  be  regretted,  but  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, and  ii  the  face  of  previous  orders,  I  see  no  alternative.  It  is 
fully  understood  what  liabilities  are  being  incurred,  and  we  do  not  shrink 
from  the  responsibility.  If  there  is  any  one  you  particularly  desire  to  send 
for,  inform  your  friend  and  your  wishes  in  that  respect  shall  be  obeyed." 

She  haughtily  drew  herself  up,  as  she  replied :  "  My  friend,"  with  some- 
what scornful  imitation  of  manner,  **  is  abundantly  able  to  take  the  proper 
steps  to  punish  this  insult,  without  any  suggestions  from  you.  As  for  my- 
self, I  can  cheerfully  endure  a  short  imprisonment  for  the  sake  of  the  sat- 
isfaction I  shall  certainly  soon  feel  in  seeing  you  justly  punished  for  this 
high-handed  misdemeanor."  Without  a  tremor,  with  a  stately  bow  to  her 
companion,  she  waved  the  officer  in  front  of  her  and  marched  after  him 
out  of  the  room,  erect  and  dignified.  Her  friend  closed  the  door  and 
turned  back,  saying: 

"  That  I  am  astounded  at  your  presumption,  and  shocked  at  your  want 
of  feeling,  I  need  not  say.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  all ;  I  shall  take  the  next 
train  to  Washington,  and  lose  no  time  in  laying  your  extraordinary  be- 
havior before  the  authorities  you  have  insulted  and  outraged.  You  may 
expect  to  hear  from  me  again  in  a  very  few  hours,  and  unless  I  am  more 
mistaken  than  ever  in  my  life,  your  present  quiet  and  cool  demeanor  will 
be  changed  more  than  you  will  care  to  have  it." 

Assuring  him  of  my  perfect  willingness  that  he  should  take  the  course 
he  proposed — nay,  more,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  he  could  honor- 
ably in  friendship  to  the  lady  take  any  other — he  was  also  informed  that 
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everything  had  been  done  upon  mature  reflection,  and  that  there  was  no 
desire  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  incurred  through  what  seemed  to 
him  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  course.  He  went  away  with  every  indication 
of  being  highly  incensed,  and  a  positive  prospect  of  a  coming  retribution 
upon  the  head  of  the  man  who  had  wrought  this  unforeseen  disturb- 
ance. 

Within  a  very  short  time  the  three  trunks  arrived,  with  the  keys.  Upon 
opening  them,  it  was  apparent  the  postmaster  was  correct  as  to  their  con- 
tents. If  any  further  evidence  had  been  needed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
seizing  them,  they  would  have  furnished  it  themselves,  and  had  Mr.  Lin- 
coln known  what  he  had  been  cajoled  into  passing  unmolested  over  his  sig- 
nature, he  would  without  doubt  have  been  excessively  displeased  at  those 
who  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  assisted  in  the  deception  so  successfully 
attempted.  The  same  evening  our  friend,  who  had  so  energetically  made 
a  raid  upon  Washington,  returned.  Entering  the  room  with  a  brisk,  sat- 
isfied step  he  presented  me  with  an  important  "  I  told  you  so  **  air,  a  docu- 
ment bearing  the  impress  of  the  War  Department  and  addressed  in  the 
bold,  nervous  handwriting  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

**  It  is  as  I  expected,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  laid  it  upon  the  desk,  "and  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  when  you  have  read  that  letter  that  you  will 
most  heartily  regret  the  steps  you  have  taken  in  this  matter."  Opening 
the  envelope  there  was  found,  what  it  was  natural  to  expect  from  the 
information  they  had  at  Washington,  viz. :  a  peremptory  order  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  **  to  immediately  release  the  lady  from  arrest,  restore 
her  baggage,  furnish  her  with  a  pass,  and  show  cause  why  you  should  not 
be  dismissed  the  service  for  disobedience  of  orders." 

Short,  curt,  and  to  the  point.  Just  such  a  document  as  any  one  know- 
ing our  irascible  Secretary  would  expect.  Our  friend  watched  closely 
while  the  communication  he  had  delivered  was  being  read,  evidently  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  marked  change  of  countenance. 

"  This  is  precisely  what  was  expected,"  I  said,  laying  the  open  letter 
on  the  desk ;  "  he  could  not  well  have  written  anything  different,  knowing 
what  he  does,  as  yet,  of  this  affair." 

"  Well,  sir,"  exclaimed  my  visitor,  "  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  you 
refuse  to  obey  that  direct  order?  I  was  astonished  at  your  audacity 
before,  but  this  is  inconceivable.  May  I  ask,  sir,"  mockingly,  "  who  is  the 
real  conservator  of  power  at  the  present  time  in  these  unhappy  United 
States  ?  My  old  fogy  notions  had  always  led  me  to  believe  the  Secretary 
of  War  superior  to  any  subordinate,  and  that  deliberate,  willful  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  was  a  crime  to  be  most  severely  dealt  with ;  but  it  seems  I 
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am  mistaken,  or  else  not  educated  up  to  the  advanced  age.  May  I  ask 
what  you  do  intend  to  do  in  this  matter?" 

*'  Certainly,"  I  replied  blandly.  **  It  is  proposed  to  immediately  answer 
this  letter  by  telegraph,  stating  what  action  has  been  taken ;  also  to  make 
a  written  report,  in  which  reasons  will  be  set  forth  why  the  course  has 
been  taken  which  evidently  seems  so  unaccountable  to  you.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  answer  to  this  proposed  report,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  you 
information  as  to  probable  final  action  in  the  case.  Until  that  time  things 
must  remain  precisely  as  they  now  stand." 

"  I  trust  that  I  shall  yet  see  you  humbled  in  this  matter.     Shall  I  be 

allowed  to  see  Mrs. and  provide  for  her  comfort  ?     Or  does  it  suit 

your  convenience  to  render  her  as  unhappy  as  possible?" 

**  You  can  see  madame,  if  you  desire  it.  But  as  far  as  personal  comforts 
are  concerned,  she  has  the  best  a  first-class  hotel  can  afford,  and  is  re- 
stricted in  nothing  but  permission  to  leave  her  apartments,  and  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world  except  through  this  office.  She  also  has 
female  attendance  from  the  servants  in  the  house.  Very  many  people  in 
this  city  would  be  most  happy  to  be  similarly  situated,  as  far  as  necessities, 
or  even  luxuries,  are  concerned." 

Accepting  a  permit  to  visit  his  friend,  the  gentleman  went  away,  evi- 
dently  discouraged.  The  support  he  had  so  strongly  leaned  upon  had  as 
yet  proved  of  no  avail,  although  it  was  apparent  he  was  far  from  believing 
but  that  all  would  yet  be  reversed,  as  was  natural  from  his  stand-point 
of  view.  Yet  the  quiet  composure  and  confidence  in  which  all  that  had 
seemed  so  extraordinary  to  him  had  been  done,  had  shaken  him  quite 
considerably  in  this  belief.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  a  telegram  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Stanton,  stating  that,  notwithstanding  his  last  and  peremptory 
order  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  stay  the  execution  of  it  until  he 
could  be  put  in  possession  of  further  and  complete  information  as  to  the 
case,  which  there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  would  cause  him  to 
revoke  the  order  and  approve  of  the  action  taken  at  this  office,  and  that  a 
full  report  should  be  sent  next  mail.  Such  report  was  prepared,  giving 
the  case  in  detail ;  first  quoting  his  telegram  of  a  month  back,  and  em- 
phasizing the  sentence,  **  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  take  such  measures  as 
to  secure  this  person  and  her  baggage,  no  matter  under  what  circum- 
stances she  may  present  herself — and  then  giving  each  step  in  the  prose- 
cution and  development  up  to  the  present  time,  finally  assuring  him  this 
was  the  person  spoken  of,  and  inclosing  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of 
the  trunks. 

The  next  morning's  mail  brought  an  autograph  letter  from  him,  most 
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heartily  approving  the  course  taken,  and  leaving  the  whole  case  for  the 
final  and  usual  disposition  in  such  matters,  further  stating  that  the  matter 
had  been  laid  before  Mr.  Lincoln  and  that  this  letter  was  written  with  his 
consent  and  approval.  Some  regrets  were  also  expressed  that  no  inti- 
mation had  been  previously  received  from  this  office  as  to  the  nature  and 
bearings  of  the  case,  which  would  have  prevented  the  summary  tone  of  his 
previous  communication  brought  by  the  gentleman  interested. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  gentleman  in  question  entered,  evidently  a 
wiser  and  a  sadder  man.  It  was  apparent  he  had  been  to  Washington 
again,  faithful  to  his  trust,  determined  to  leave  no  means  untried  to  assist 
his  friend.  Mr.  Stanton's  letter  was  silently  handed  to  him ;  he  read  it 
carefully  and  remarked  sorrowfully  that,  "  it  was  past  his  comprehension. 
That  when  subordinate  officers  presumed  to  dictate  to  their  superiors,  and 
were  upheld  in  it,  it  boded  no  good  to  the  country,**  etc. 

To  his  inquiry  as  to  "  whether  it  was  decided  yet  what  the  final  dis- 
position alluded  to  was,"  he  was  informed  that  the  lady  should  have  her 
own  personal  effects ;  to  wit,  her  clothing  actually  made  up,  or  cut  and 
not  made,  and  other  things  of  like  nature,  returned  to  her,  and  be  passed 
through  the  lines  under  guard  whether  she  desired  to  go  or  not,  with 
charge  not  to  return  during  the  war.  Also  that  if  she  would  designate 
some  one  of  her  relatives  in  the  North  to  whom  she  wished  the  other 
things  which  were  in  her  trunks  delivered  to,  that  should  also  be  done,  al- 
though such  was  not  the  usual  course. 

These  promises  were  fulfilled,  and  she  departed  the  next  day.  The 
articles  not  permitted  for  her  to  take  were  delivered  elsewhere  according 
to  her  directions,  and  thus  ended  this  singular  affair.  Some  time  after- 
wards, the  matter  came  up  casually  in  conversation  with  the  President, 
and  he  remarked  that,  he  "  was  glad  on  some  accounts  that  it  had  occur- 
red, for  it  gave  him  an  excuse  ever  after,  when  urged  to  grant  a  similar 
pass,  to  quote  this  case,  and  truly  say  that  it  might  be  of  no  avail,  for  his 
pass  sometimes  proved  of  no  account  except  to  be  the  means  of  getting 
himself  into  trouble,  and  he  preferred  to  leave  such  business  entirely  to 
the  officers  who  were  expected  to  regulate  and  govern  such  matters." 
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In  1848  General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  much  against  the  wishes  of  Horace  Greeley,  whose  candi- 
date was  Henry  Clay.  Mr.  Greeley  knew  Clay's  position  on  all  the 
reforms  for  which  he  was  the  advocate  through  his  journal,  and  thought 
Mr.  Clay  would  make  a  great  President.  For  Taylor  Mr.  Greeley  could 
not  speak,  and  when  the  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  was  laid  on  the  table  by  the 
convention  which  nominated  Taylor,  to  use  Mr.  Greeley's  own  words,  his 
"enthusiasm  for  the  Whig  cause  was  laid  there  also."  If  this  free  land 
question  had  come  up  and  been  advocated,  undoubtedly  Taylor  would 
have  been  defeated.  Yet  the  question  elected  him,  and  in  this  way :  Cass 
was  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  in  the  convention  in  which  he  was  nom- 
inated the  Free  Soil  Democrats  bolted  the  nomination,  withdrew  from  the 
convention,  and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  as  their  candidate.  The 
split,  with  the  glamour  which  is  always  thrown  over  a  campaign  when  one 
of  the  candidates  is  a  brilliant  soldier,  combined  to  elect  General  Taylor. 
In  New  York,  however,  on  the  same  ticket  with  Taylor,  Horace  Greeley 
was  a  candidate  for  the  short  term  in  Congress,  and  with  all  his  "isms" 
and  reforms,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  preach,  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority. 

Entering  Congress  he  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  on  the  Committee 
of  Public  Lands,  where  he  did  the  work  with  which  this  paper  has  to  deal, 
for  in  no  history,  or  even  in  the  excellent  history  of  land  legislation  pub- 
lished by  the  government,  is  it  related.  But  he  did  not  stop  with  the  land 
question.  He  undertook  many  reforms,  the  mileage  question,  the  frank- 
ing system,  the  postal  laws,  public  documents,  and  a  host  of  others.  On 
the  mileage  question  he  discovered  he  was  toying  with  a  whirlwind  which 
touched  every  member  of  Congress.  This  economical  spirit  provoked 
many  enemies,  and  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides.  At  last  he  was  stung  to 
a  reply,  which  he  concluded  as  follows : 

•'But  the  gentleman  either  distinctly  charged  or  plainly  insinuated  that  I  have 
neglected  my  duties  as  a  member  of  this  house  to  attend  to  my  own  private  business.  I 
meet  this  charge  with  a  positive  and  circumstantial  denial.  Except  a  brief  sitting  one 
private  bill  day,  I  have  not  been  absent  one  hour  in  all,  nor  the  half  of  it,  from  the  deliber- 
ations of  this  house.  I  have  never  voted  for  an  early  adjournment,  nor  to  adjourn  over. 
My  name  will  be  recorded  on  every  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays,  and,  as  the  gentleman  insin- 
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uated  a  neglect  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee  (Public  Lands)  I  appeal  to  its 
chairman  for  proof  to  any  that  need  it  that  I  have  never  been  absent  from  a  meeting  of 
that  committee  nor  any  part  of  one  ;  and  that  I  have  rather  sought  than  shunned  labor 
upon  it.  .  .  .  And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  on  the  main  question  before  us,  I 
know  very  well — I  knew  from  the  first — what  a  low,  contemptible,  demagoguing  business 
this  of  attempting  to  save  public  money  always  is.  It  is  not  a  task  for  gentlemen — it  is 
esteemed  rather  disreputable  even  for  editors.  Your  gentlemanly  work  is  spending — lav- 
ishing— distributing — taking.  Savings  are  always  such  vulgar,  beggarly,  two-penny 
affairs — there  is  a  sorry  and  stingy  look  about  them  most  repugnant  to  all  gentlemanly 
instincts.  And  besides,  they  never  happen  to  hit  the  right  place — it  is  always  *  strike 
higher  ! '  *  strike  lower ! ' — to  be  generous  with  other  people's  money— generous  to  self 
and  friends  especially,  that  is  the  way  to  be  popular  and  commended.  Go  ahead  and 
never  spare  for  expense  !  If  your  debts  become  inconvenient  you  can  repudiate  and  black- 
guard your  creditors  as  descended  from  Judas  Iscariot!  Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  /was  not 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  gentility  !  " 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  Mr.  Greeley  introduced  his  land  bill 
into  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  all 
good  men,  and  Mr.  Greeley,  after  considerable  pleading,  secured  the  ap- 
proval without  an  amendment  or  an  erasure,  and  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1849,  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Collamer,  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  reported  the  bill  back  to  Congress.  And  now  for 
the  proceedings,  let  us  refer  to  the  Congressional  Globe  of  that  period : 

"  Mr.  Collamer,  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  to  discourage  speculation  in  the  public  lands,  and  to  secure  homes  thereon  to  actual 
settlers  and  cultivators,  reported  the  same  back  to  the  house  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Greeley. — This  is  the  bill  which  I  introduced  at  an  early  day,  upon  notice  given 
on  the  second  day  of  this  session.  It  is  the  only  bill  which  has  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands,  this  winter,  proposing  to  recognize,  in  any  form,  the  principle  that  a  man 
is  entitled  to  live  somewhere,  although  he  has  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  land  to  live  on. 
This  bill  asserts  this  principle  in  the  meekest  and  least  exceptional  manner.  It  respects 
the  pledges  solemnly  made  of  the  proceeds  of  our  public  lands  to  secure  the  payment  of 
our  Mexican  war  loans.  The  fee  of  every  acre  of  the  public  lands  will  remain  in  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  until  it  shall  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by 
the  holder.  And  while  it  thus  guards  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  it  secures  a  home 
to  every  one  who  will  claim  it,  without  money  and  without  price.  Such  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  bill.     Its  material  provisions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  citizen  or  applicant  for  citizenship  is  authorized  by  this  bill  to  claim  and  set- 
tle upon  and  quarter  section  of  the  public  lands,  subject  to  private  entry  at  the  minimum 
price,  receiving  a  certificate  of  right  of  pre-emption  thereon  for  seven  years  thereafter. 

2.  At  any  time  during  those  seven  years,  upon  giving  due  proof  that  he  has  improved, 
cultivated,  built  a  dwelling  upon,  and  now  actually  inhabits  that  quarter  section,  and  is  the 
owner  or  claimant  of  no  other  land  whatsoever,  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled,  if  a  single  per- 
son, to  a  right  of  unlimited  occupancy  to  forty  acres  of  said  tract,  or  if  the  married  head  of 
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a  family  to  a  like  right  of  occupancy  to  any  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  acres  thereof,  to  be 
his  without  payment,  and  to  pass  to  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  are  owners  or  claimants  of 
not  more  than  160  acres  of  land,  this  included. 

3.  The  balance  of  the  160  acres  covered  by  pre-emption  as  aforesaid  may  be  pur- 
chased by  the  legal  occupant  at  any  time  within  the  seven  years'  existence  of  the  pre-emp- 
tion at  the  minimum  price  of  $1.25  per  acre,  with  legal  interest  thereon  from  the  date  of 
pre-emption.  If  not  so  purchased,  it  will  be  open  to  pre-emption  or  purchase  by  any  other 
person,  as  aforesaid. 

4.  Any  person  may  purchase,  at  the  present  legal  minimum,  any  quantity  of  the  public 
lands,  making  affidavit  that  he  requires  the  same,  and  the  whole  of  it,  for  his  own  use 
and  improvement ;  but  any  person  failing  or  neglecting  to  make  and  file  such  affidavit, 
shall  be  charged  and  pay,  for  whatever  land  he  may  buy,  the  minimum  price  of  $5  per 
acre. 

I  shall  not  tax  the  time  of  the  house  with  any  argument  in  its  favor,  for  which  there  is 
now  no  time.     I  simply  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Goggin  interpK)sed  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Greeley. — I  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion. 

Only  about  twenty  members  rising  to  second  the  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  they  were 
not  ordered,  and  the  bill,  by  a  viva  voce  vote,  was  laid  on  the  table." 

And  thus  closed  the  three  months'  term  of  Horace  Greeley  in  Congress. 
His  action  on  other  questions  no  doubt  in  a  measure  caused  the  house  to 
"  sit  down  **  on  him  so  severely,  but  after  all  it  was  the  same  fear  which 
before  and  since  has  characterized  our  national  legislature  on  other  great 
questions.  Here  was  the  first  bill  entered  on  the  calendar  of  the  house 
which  advocated  anything  like  the  Homestead  bill  of  1862.  True,  there 
had  been  pre-emption  bills  without  number,  but  Mr.  Greeley's  was  the 
first  bill  which  recognized  that  the  land  belonged  to  the  people  and  should 
be  free.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  issued  his  address  to  the  electors  of 
his  district,  in  the  course  of  which,  alluding  to  his  land  bill,  he  said : 

"  The  House  found  no  time  to  act  on  this  bill,  and  refused  me  even  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  rejecting  it.  Had  I  been  more  tender  to  certain  foibles,  this  would  probably  have  been 
otherwise.  I  do  not  complain  as  of  a  personal  grievance  ;  for  I  can  better  await  a  more 
just  appreciation  of  this  subject  than  can  those  who  need  land,  and  must  annually  sacrifice 
half  their  scanty  earnings  for  the  want  of  it" 
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FOOD   FOR   EARNEST   THOUGHT    AND   FRUITFUL   STUDY 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  in  one  of  his  recent  powerful  sermons,  said, 
"  The  only  liberty  a  man  has  is  the  liberty  of  deciding  to  whom  he  will  surrender 
his  liberty.  Every  person  obeys  something.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  we  will 
serve,  but  *  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve.*  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  life 
is  pure  governance,  a  matter  of  being  carried,  driven,  swayed,  swept  in  and  out 
with  the  tide,  up  and  down  with  the  wave.  Everything  is  obedient.  The  sun  and 
the  sand  go  when  and  where  they  are  drawn  and  blown.  The  stars  and  planets 
have  their  orbits  laid  down  for  them,  and  gravity  is  the  name  given  to  the  invisible 
cords  by  which  they  are  remorselessly  dragged  through  their  orbits  ;  and  the 
music  of  the  spheres  is  a  poetic  way  of  phrasing  what  a  mechanic  would  be  likely 
to  call,  in  his  more  prosaic  and  quite  as  accurate  way,  the  clatter  of  the  celestial 
machinery.  Much  of  our  enjoyment  of  nature  comes  from  imaginatively  endowing 
nature  with  qualities  of  liberty  which  nature  does  not  possess.  The  gentlest 
breath  that  stirs  mysteriously  in  the  noontide  heat  among  the  summer  pines,  and 
which  we  love  to  think  of  as  a  sigh  issuing  from  the  forest  in  its  weary  solitude, 
comes  all  of  it,  as  stem  mechanical  response  to  the  pressure  mechanically  put  upon 
it.  Very  much  of  the  charm  of  nature  owes  itself  to  the  genius  we  have  of  seeing 
in  nature  what  is  not  there ;  and  what  we  know  as  the  freedom  and  the  play  of 
nature  is  only  nature  at  hard  work,  but  work  done  with  such  a  show  of  ease 
and  grace  as  to  disguise  from  us  the  steel  threads  of  remorseless  necessity  upon 
which  its  seeming  playfulness  is  strung.  A  part  of  the  pleasure  afforded  us  by  a 
waterfall  with  its  plunge  from  the  rocks,  crumbling  into  drops  and  scattering  forth 
into  spray,  and  blossoming  out  along  its  margin  into  petals  of  red,  violet,  and  gold, 
is  due  to  fibers  of  imagined  liberty  and  sportiveness  that  our  thought  weaves  into 
the  tissues  of  the  waterfall's  downy  grace  and  dropping  splendor ;  and  we  are 
measurably  disenchanted  so  soon  as  it  occurs  to  us  that  each  drop  and  each  bit 
of  feathery  spray  has  its  form  forced  upon  it,  and  its  cadent  orbit  prescribed  by  an 
energy  as  relentless  and  invariable  as  that  which  determines  the  path  of  the  moon 
about  the  earth,  or  the  revolution  of  a  spinning-wheel  or  a  grindstone  upon  its  axis. 
The  revolving  planet,  the  falling  drop,  the  flying  bird  exist  in  a  world  that  is 
already  furnished  with  all  the  forces  that  are  required,  and  the  appropriate  mission 
of  each  is  fulfilled,  not  by  its  trying  to  extemporize  and  become  a  new  power  of 
its  own,  but  by  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  energies  that  are  already  at  work,  and 
surrendering  itself  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  particular  energy  that  is  fitted  to 
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further  it  in  the  direction  of  its  appropriate  destiny.  And  this  furnishes  us  a  clew 
to  what  we  might  expect  to  find,  and  what  we  certainly  shall  find,  as  we  emerge 
upon  the  higher  and  broader  ground  of  man's  intelligent  existence.  It  is  not  a 
man's  proper  ambition  to  make  of  himself  a  great  power  in  the  world,  but  to  get 
himself  in  the  range  of  the  forces  that  already  exist,  and  let  them  propel  him  to 
the  quarter  toward  which  his  own  destiny  properly  verges.  Whether  we  go  up  or 
go  down,  we  are  going  to  be  carried  to  our  destiny.  Whatever  becomes  of  us,  and 
whatever  we  accomplish,  will  be  effected  by  means  of  our  having  committed  our- 
selves to  some  current  or  other,  some  wind  or  other,  and  then  letting  that  tide 
or  breeze  have  its  own  way  with  us.  There  are  currents  everywhere — in  the  sea 
and  in  the  air,  on  the  ground  and  among  men.  Life  is  full  of  drift  as  the  sky 
of  breezes  and  sunbeams,  and  the  celestial  spaces  of  gravitation.  Every  one 
gets  touched  by  them,  pulled  and  pushed  and  twisted  by  them  ;  and  whatever 
pull  he  obeys  will  seize  him  in  the  direction  of  its  own  goal.  Roads  are  all 
built,  trains  are  at  the  stations,  tides  setting  deep  and  strong  towards  the  sea. 
Men  do  not  have  to  save  themselves,  any  more  than  they  have  to  damn  them- 
selves. We  have  only  to  choose  our  conveyance,  and  then  abide  by  it ;  we  have 
only  to  select  the  mastery  that  we  will  obey,  and  then  obey  it,  and  where  the  boat 
goes  we  shall  be  landed ;  whither  the  wind  blows  we  shall  be  wafted.  We  go  to 
the  Forty-second  Street  depot,  and  find  two  trains  side  by  side  on  adjacent  tracks  ; 
both  of  them  are  through  trains,  one  for  Albany,  the  other  for  New  Haven.  We 
can  take  which  we  like,  but  having  made  our  choice,  and  having  committed  our- 
selves  to  the  one  or  the  other,  not  we  but  the  train  will  take  us  to  our  destination. 
That  represents  the  way  in  which  all  the  great  results  wrought  in  the  world  are 
being  accomplished.  On  all  the  lower  plains  of  achievement  the  key  to  success  is 
the  art  of  finding  the  wind  that  blows  in  the  direction  you  wish  to  go.  All  the 
mechanical  contrivances  have  never  produced  one  atom  of  new  energy.  Invent- 
ive genius  is  a  tact  for  discovering  nature's  own  energies,  finding  out  which  way 
her  energies  are  going,  and  letting  her  carry  our  burdens  as  she  goes.  It  is  belt- 
ing our  machinery  to  forces  that  have  been  latent  in  fire  and  water  for  a  million 
years,  waiting  to  go  to  work,  waiting  to  respond  to  the  prayer  of  man's  necessity 
and  man's  intelligence.  The  energies,  the  great  product-yielding  factors,  physical 
and  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual,  are  all  in  stock  ;  to  one  energy  or  another 
every  man  is  tied  by  cords  of  personal  gravitation,  steel  links  of  obedience  ;  and 
those  energies — not  his  own  energies— are  what  makes  him  an  agent  of  ruin  or  of 
succor,  pulling  him  down  or  lifting  him  up.  He  is  treading  to  the  beat  of  their 
music ;  he  is  bending  to  the  pull  of  their  tension ;  he  is  bowing  to  the  thrall  of 
their  mastership.  This  modifies  a  little  our  natural  idea  of  power,  human  power. 
Men's  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  individual  sovereignty  far  outruns  the  facts 
of  the  case.  There  is  in  men  undoubtedly  an  element  of  self-determination. 
You  certainly  determine  for  yourself  what  train  you  will  take  ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
you  that  take  the  train,  but  the  train  that  takes  you.     Our  liberty  is  less  the  lib- 
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erty  of  deciding  what  we  will  do,  than  it  is  the  liberty  of  deciding  what  we  will  let 
be  done  in  us,  and  for  us,  and  through  us.  We  scarcely  realize  how  small  is  our 
province  of  creative  energy.  We  talk  of  self-education.  No  man  can  add  one 
cubit  to  his  stature,  nor  can  he  add  one  inch  to  his  mind.  Truth  will  educate  us  ; 
the  personality  of  other  people  will  educate  us  ;  but  j^^-education  would  be  in 
the  realm  of  the  intellectual  what  lifting  ourselves  into  the  air  would  be  in  the 
sphere  of  the  physical.  There  is  what  we  may  call  the  enginery  of  education  ;  we 
can  couple  ourselves  to  the  enginery,  and  be  dragged  to  our  educational  destina- 
tion, and  that  is  the  only  way  we  shall  get  there.  The  forces  are  here ;  the  cur- 
rents are  running ;  the  tide  is  setting  ;  the  trains  are  on  the  track  ;  the  winds  are 
blowing.  You  cannot  make  much  of  a  wind,  but  you  can  choose  a  wind,  and  you 
can  trim  your  sails  to  it,  and  by  its  push  and  inspiration  can  attain  the  haven 
which  you  select.  And  one  wind  or  another  is  filling  your  sails.  Deliberately  or 
otherwise  you  are  committed  to  some  energy  that  is  pulling  you.  It  may  be  down, 
or  it  may  be  up.  There  is  no  man  living  who  is  not  tethered  to  something  that  is 
drawing  him  its  way.  Nothing  in  the  universe  that  stands  in  entire  dissociation. 
You  have  no  liberty.  You  can  choose  your  master,  but  you  cannot  choose  to  have 
no  master.  Allegiance  of  some  sort  is  ingrained,  and  tendency  toward  some  grav- 
itating center  as  inherent  in  man  as  in  a  water-drop  or  a  star." 


HOMESTEAD   OF    DAVID   WILLIAMS 

ONE  OF  THE  CAPTORS  OF  MAJOR  ANDRE 

South  from  the  village  of  Schoharie,  through  a  beautiful  valley,  some  five  miles 
to  Middleburg,  thence  eight  miles  to  Livingstonville,  two  miles  east,  and  up  a 
picturesque  ravine  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent 
of  one  mile  to  the  summit,  we  reach  the  land  of  the  Williams  family.  First  is  the 
residence  of  William  C.  Williams,  eldest  grandson  of  the  captor  ;  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  is  the  homestead,  where  the  captor  passed  the  most  of  his  life 
subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  and  where  he  died.  His  only  child,  a  son,  was 
bom,  lived  and  died  there,  and  it  was  the  birth-place  of  his  seven  grandchildren. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  his  youngest  granddaughter,  a  married  lady  of  about 
forty,  who  lives  here  with  her  husband,  two  children  and  mother,  the  latter  being  the 
widow  of  David,  the  only  child  of  the  captor,  an  intelligent  and  estimable  woman, 
in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  who  relates  with  accuracy  and  interest  the  historic  events 
connected  with  her  husband's  father.  The  first  settler  here  was  Daniel  Shays, 
leader  of  the  great  "  Shays's  rebellion"  of  1786,  in  Massachusetts,  who,  being  de- 
feated, fled  to  this  retired  spot.  He  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Boughton,  who  held 
the  farm  of  109  acres  some  two  years,  and  sold  it  to  David  Williams,  the  captor. 
This  aged  daughter-in-law  says  he,  Mr.  Williams,  was  always  very  generous,  and 
indorsed    for  any  person  who  asked  him,  until    the  place   became   mortgaged 
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for  all  it  was  worth.  But  he  received  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year 
from  the  government,  and  managed  to  retain  the  property.  She  says  that 
David  Williams's  feet  were  badly  frozen  while  serving  in  the  Revolutionary  Army, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  which  disabled  him  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  physical  labor.  But  his  son,  on  arriving  at  manhood, 
by  industry  and  energy,  paid  o£f  all  indebtedness,  and  erected  the  residence  now 
standing,  and  added  170  acres  to  the  farm.  This  land  is  now  owned  by  the  eldest 
grandson,  William  C.  Williams,  who  was  the  first  man  to  raise  hops  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  This  gentleman,  William  C.  Williams,  has  the  silver  medal  that 
was  given  to  the  captor  by  George  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
Congress ;  likewise  the  cane  presented  to  him  in  New  York  city,  made  from  the 
cheval-de-frise  used  in  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  at  West  Point 
during  the  Revolution.  In  December,  1830,  David  Williams  was  in  New  York,  by 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  presented  him  at  that  time  with ,  a  fine 
horse,  harness,  and  carriage.  The  pupils  of  a  school  in  the  city  also  presented  him 
with  a  silver  cup.  This,  by  his  instructions,  was  to  be  given  to  his  first  great-grand- 
son who  should  bear  the  name  of  David,  and  thus  it  has  gone  to  the  son  of  Myron 
Williams,  in  Iowa.  The  description  of  the  ^proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  cup,  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  of  December,  1 830,  will 
be  found  most  interesting:  "Tribute  of  Respect.  On  Friday  last,  Mr.  David 
Williams,  the  surviving  captor  of  Major  Andre,  visited  the  school  of  Messrs.  Flint 
and  Kidder,  in  the  Ninth  Ward,  by  desire  of  the  pupils,  and  was  so  highly  gratified 
with  his  reception  as  to  solicit  particularly  that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  be 
published.  He  was  first  introduced  into  the  male  department,  and  having  related 
the  story  of  the  capture  of  the  unfortunate  Andre,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  interest,  he  concluded  with  some  pertinent  remarks,  calculated  to 
make  and  perpetuate  patriotic  impressions  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  children. 

Master  Bayard,  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  then  addressed  Mr.  Williams  in  the 
following  terms  :  *  Sir — It  is  with  feelings  of  no  common  diffidence  that  I  under- 
take the  agreeable  and  honorable  task  allotted  me,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this 
school.  I  see  before  me  the  venerable  form  of  a  man  belonging  to  another  age,  a 
relic  of  the  most  remarkable  era  in  history — a  compatriot  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  independence  have  filled  the  measure  of  the 
nation's  glory.  I  see  one  of  three,  who,  at  a  most  critical  period  of  our  arduous 
struggle  for  liberty,  preferred  the  integrity  of  patriotism  before  the  shining  bribe  of 
treachery. 

Your  name,  sir,  is  associated  with  one  of  the  most  signal  interpositions  of 
Divine  Providence  which  has  marked  the  course  of  our  Revolutionary  strife,  and 
it  shall  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  inscribed  on  the  same  banner 
which  exhibits  the  names  of  those  venerable  men  whose  fame  and  whose  virtues 
are  the  pride  and  the  property  of  the  nation. 

Sir,  I  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  my  associates,  for  the  honor  you  confer  on  us 
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by  this  visit  Long  may  you  enjoy  every  blessing  which  this  world  can  afford 
and  when  you  descend  into  the  vale  of  death,  may  you  be  supported  by  the  same 
Almighty  arm  which  brought  deliverance  to  your  country,  and  may  you  enter  into 
that  rest  which  remains  for  all  the  people  of  God  !  * 

Mr.  Williams  also  visited  the  female  department,  and  repeated  the  story  of  his 
patriotism,  concluding  with  a  few  parental  observations,  which  were  heard  with 
the  most  eager  and  respectful  attention.  Miss  Ritchie,  on  behalf  of  her  associates, 
then  addressed  him  as  follows  :  *  Sir ;  With  feelings  of  joy  and  reverence,  I  rise, 
in  behalf  of  my  teachers  and  my  companions  here,  to  thank  you  for  this  visit.  We 
have  read  of  your  exploit — your  name  and  the  name  of  your  companions,  Paulding 
and  Van  Wart,  are  familiar  to  our  ears.  We  have  always  been  taught,  and  so  shall 
all  the  children  of  this  wide  republic  be  ever  taught,  to  venerate  the  incorruptible 
integrity  of  your  characters,  and  to  cherish  with  admiration  and  gratitude  the  recol- 
lection of  your  illustrious  deed.  But,  sir,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  capture  of 
Major  Andre  from  one  of  the  captors  himself,  and  to  make  our  personal  ac- 
knowledgments to  him  for  the  benefits  we  derive  from  this  eminent  service,  is  an 
occurrence  altogether  unexpected  by  us,  and  has  afforded  a  pleasure  which  words 
are  too  poor  to  express.  Our  hearts  are  full  of  thanks — accept  the  offering  and 
along  with  it  accept  our  blessing  and  our  prayer,  that  Almighty  God,  whose  divine 
providence  inspires  you  with  that  exalted  patriotism,  may  crown  you  with  happi- 
ness equal  to  the  importance  of  the  deed  which  adorns  your  life,  and  present  the 
brightest  page  of  our  country's  history.' 

By  both  addresses,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  scene,  which  was  truly  touching,  the 
old  gentleman  was  much  affected ;  and  in  both  departments,  while  tears  rolled  down 
his  aged  cheeks,  he  took  each  scholar  affectionately  by  the  hand,  repeatedly  declaring, 
*  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.'  After  the  ceremonies,  at  the  school,  no  room 
in  the  academy  being  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  scholars,  they  formed  a  procession 
to  the  number  of  about  sixty  young  ladies  and  eighty  young  gentlemen,  and  es- 
corted him  to  the  Long-room,  Military  Hall,  where  ample  accommodations  were 
afforded  for  the  succeeding  ceremonies,  which  were  the  repetition  of  his  story  for 
the  gratification  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils  present,  and  the  presen- 
tation to  Mr.  Williams  of  a  silver  cup,  which  was  done  by  Master  Miles,  with  the 
following  address  :  *  Sir ;  You  have  kindly  condescended  to  recount  to  us  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  noble  act,  for  which  the  world  admires,  and  your  country 
honours  you  :  and  we  have  feebly,  in  words,  expressed  the  grateful  emotions  of 
our  hearts  on  this  interesting  occasion.  But  we  are  anxious  to  manifest  our  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  your  incorruptible  patriotism,  and  our  respect  for  your 
personal  worth  by  some  visible  token.  I  have,  therefore,  the  honour,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  my  fellow-pupils,  to  present  you  this  cup,  which  we  beg  you  to 
accept — itself  a  trifle — yet  we  hope  the  occasion  will  confer  on  it  a  value  ;  for 
while  you  are  honoured  by  men  of  your  own  generation,  this  assures  you  that  you 
have,  also,  the  gratitude  of  posterity.' 
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The  cup  is  of  beautiful  workmanship,  bearing,  within  a  circle  in  front,  the  in- 
scription :  *  Presented  to  David  Williams,  by  the  pupils  of  Flint  and  Kidder's  School, 
at  New- York,  December,  1830.'  On  the  exterior  of  the  circle,  were  the  words 
*  Gratitude  of  Posterity.*  Upon  receiving  it  Mr.  Williams  was  so  much  affected,  as 
to  be  for  some  time  unable  to  speak.  He  at  length  said,  '  My  dear  children, 
your  kindness  has  overcome  me.  I  thank  you.  Your  present  if  I  could  I  would 
always  wear  upon  my  heart ;  but  I  cant — it's  too  big.'  But  clasping  it  to  his 
breast,  he  added,  '  I  will  wear  your  gratitude  here  as  long  as  I  live.' 

The  order,  discipline,  and  manner  in  which  the  whole  scene  was  conducted, 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  A.  Spectator." 

The  homestead  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Catskill  Mountains,  facing  the 
south,  and  commanding  one  of  the  grandest  views  of  that  range  with  its  numerous 
peaks  towering  into  the  blue  ethereal  regions  of  space.  Here  the  patriot  died  on 
the  2d  of  August,  1 83 1,  aged  seventy-six  years.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  by  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  stone  fort  at  Schoharie  Court  House. 
It  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  by  the  roadway,  near  the  Old  Stone  Fort,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  Revolutionary  lorts  in  the  State. 

D.  Knower 
Schoharie,  New  York. 
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Private  JnteUigetue  of  tfu  Hevolution, 

From  the  Collection  of  the  Hon.  T.  Romeyn  Beek,  M.D.,  of  Albany,  now  in  possession  of  Mrs. 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt. 

[The  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D.,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  was  known  in  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  as  "  a  prince  and  a  leader,  an  exemplar  of  Christianity."  He  is  also  Icnown 
as  "  the  old  prophet "  whose  influence  led  to  the  foundation  of  Union  College  in  this  State.  Bom 
an  English  subject,  by  descent  a  Dutchman,  he  was  an  ardent  American.  So  pronounced  was  his 
patriotism  that  his  life  was  endangered,  and  he  was  obliged  to  solicit  "  militia  aids  "  from  Governor 
Livingston,  and  as  the  danger  increased  additional  "aids  "  were  given  him.  From  the  numerous 
letters  in  possession  of  his  descendants  it  would  seem  that  he  furnished  private  intelligence  of  great 
moment  to  Clinton  and  other  prominent  officers  during  the  Revolution.     He  died  in  1804.] 

Cdonil  Tench  Tilghman  to  Rev.  Dirck  Romeyn^  £>.£>, 

Head  Quarters 

Col.  Days  3**  Novem'  1780 

Sir 

His  Excellency  General  Washington  has  been  informed  within  two  days  past, 
that  another  embarkation  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  is  preparing  at 
New  York.  Should  this  be  so,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  have  heard 
something  of  it,  as  the  communication  between  Hackensack  and  Bergen  is  frequent. 
— You  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know,  by  the  return  of  the  bearer  whether 
any  thing  of  the  kind  has  come  to  your  knowledge,  with  any  particulars  which  you 
may  have  collected.  Should  you  at  any  time  in  future  gain  any  intelligence  which 
you  may  think  material  you  will  oblige  His  Excellency  and  render  essential  public 
service  by  communicating  it  to  him. 

I  am  with  great  Respect 

Your  most  ob'  serv* 

Tench  Tilghman 
Aide  de  Camp. 

[To  be  Continued,] 
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NOTES 


Imitation — The  eminent  author,  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Melville  Bell,  in  his 
recently  issued  work  on  Elocution,  says 
many  things  in  which  every  one  is  more 
or  less  interested.  From  his  instructive 
essay  on  Imitation,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  ''  Imitation  gives  rise  to  specific 
rules  ;  reason  evolves  guiding  principles. 
Imitation  is  most  widely  operative  where 
intelligence  is  lowest;  and  rules — the 
development  of  imitation — are  neces- 
sarily most,  where  reason  is  least  ex- 
erted. Great  men  are  original ;  ordinary 
men  are  imitative.  The  man  of  genius 
is,  of  all  others,  the  least  amenable  to  or- 
dinary laws  and  customs ;  the  man  of 
lowest  intellect  is,  of  all  others,  the  great- 
est slave  of  usage  and  prescription. 
Thus  greatness  is  reflected  and  multi- 
plied, and  a  nation  is  elevated  by  an  in- 
dividual. In  this  way,  too,  the  common 
standard  of  humanity  is  raised,  and  the 
greatness  of  one  age  becomes  the  medi- 
ocrity of  the  next.  The  generality  of 
men  tread  in  the  beaten  ways  of  their 
fathers  ;  but  genius — erratic  and  adven- 
turous— strikes  out  new  tracks,  and 
leaves  behind  it  '  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time,'  which  the  after  ages  follow. 

The  principle  of  imitation  plays  an 
important  part  in  education.  Children, 
being  naturally  apt  to  imitate,  assume  the 
manner  with  the  speech  of  their  parents 
or  nurses ;  and  schoolboys  learn  as  much 
indirectly  by  imitation  as  they  do  by  di- 
rect instruction.  Hence  it  is  important 
that  the  models  set  before  children,  in 
the  nursery  and  at  school,  should  be 
such  as  may  profitably  be  imitated,  since 
copied  they  will  be.     The  fact  of  this 


tendency  to  imitate,  we  must  accept  as 
an  inevitable  necessity,  but  we  should 
endeavor  to  counteract  its  evils  by  the 
constant  application  of  a  higher  prin- 
ciple in  teaching — by  training  the  rea- 
soning powers  at  every  step,  and  by 
discouraging,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
inherent  tendency  to  imitate." 


William  blount — Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Continental  Congress,  in 
1783  and  1784,  and  again  in  1786  and 
1787,  was  William  Blount,  one  of  the 
pioneer  patriots  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  an  independent,  ad- 
venturous, self-reliant  soldier  and  citizen, 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  conspicuous 
merit  alone  secured  commanding  influ- 
ence. In  his  Life,  written  by  General 
Marcus  J.  Wright,  we  find  the  following  : 
"  Mr.  Blount  was  of  an  ancient  English 
family  of  wealth  and  rank,  which,  at  an 
early  day,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina. 
The  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the  an- 
nals of  that  State  during  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Blount  was  remarkable  for  his  ad- 
dress, courtly  manners,  benignant  feel- 
ings, and  most  commanding  presence. 
His  urbanity,  his  personal  influence  over 
men  of  all  conditions  and  ages,  his  hos- 
pitality unostentatiously  but  yet  ele- 
gantly and  gracefully  extended  to  all, 
won  upon  the  affections  and  regard  of 
the  populace,  and  made  him  a  universal 
favorite.  He  was  at  once  the  social 
companion,  the  well-bred  gentleman,  and 
the  capable  officer."  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust, 1790,  he  was  commissioned  by 
President  Washington  as  governor  of 
"the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river." 
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QUERIES — REPLIES 


A  GENEALOGICAL  WORK  wiU  soon  be 
privately  printed  by  General  Charles  W. 
Darling,  in  handsome  form,  with  por- 
traits, arms,  and  charts,  containing  much 
information  never  before  made  public 
relative  to  the  families  of  Hacklacken- 
den,  Haynes,  Pierpont,  Noyes,  Darling, 
Chauncey,  Davis,  Ely,  Dana,  and  Rob- 
ertson. All  these  families,  except  the 
last-named,  were  from  New  England. 
A  sketch  of  Archibald  Robertson,  of 
Scotland,  who  painted  the  likenesses  of 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  while 
spending  several  weeks  as  a  guest  in  the 


family  of  the  same,  will  be  given  a  place 
in  the  book,  also  accurate  copies  of  the 
original  miniatures  on  ivory,  painted  by 
him  from  life.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  copy,  granted  some  years  ago  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  no 
copy  of  these  miniatures  has  ever  been 
made.  These  originals  possess  unusual 
historic  interest,  and,  as  many  may  know, 
they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  grand- 
daughters of  Mr.  Robertson :  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Darling,  of  Utica,  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Mygatt,  of  Paris, 
France. 


QUERIES 


Vandervoort — Can  any  reader  of 
the  Magazine  of  American  History  give 
information  as  to  the  parentage  and  pa- 
ternal ancestry  of  Hon.  Peter  Vander- 
voort, bom  29th  March.  1751  ? 

His  wife  was  Ann  Kouvenhoven, 
whom  he  married  3d  September,  1771. 
A  daughter,  Margaret  Vandervoort,  mar- 
ried Hon.  Elisha  W.  King,  of  New  York 
city. 

In  the  Surrogate's  Office,  in  New 
York,  in  Liber  XL.,  p.  105,  is  recorded 
the  will  of  a  Peter  Vandervoort,  who  be- 
queathed a  fiible^  containing  the  family 
genealogy,  to  his  son,  William  Ledyard 
Vandervoort.  Was  this  the  husband  of 
Ann  Kouvenhoven  ?  Pedigree 


Members  of  the  old  continental 
CONGRESS — Where  can  a  complete  list 
be  obtained  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Congress  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  Constitution,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ? 

British  Museum 


Key-stone  state — When  was  this 
sobriquet  first  given  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
name? 

J.  D.  Butler 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 


REPLIES 


Florida  [xvi.  499,  xvii.  86] — There 
is  disagreement  among  the  authorities 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  Holy-day  on 
which  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  discovered 
Florida,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  even  the  year. 


First ;  with  regard  to  the  year.  Most 
of  the  modem  authorities  refer  the  dis- 
covery to  the  year  1512.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. The  year  was  1513.  This  error  is 
found  in  the  EncycL  Brit,  9th  ed.;  Apple- 
torCs  CycLy  article  Florid  a  (under  the  title 
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Ponce  de  Leon,  the  date  is  correctly 
given)  ;  Haydn* s  Did,  of  Dates  ;  Wood- 
ward and  Caters  EncycL  of  Chronol,; 
JJfpincotfs  Biograph.  Diet  ;  Johnsotts 
Cyclop,;  Drake's  Diet  of  Amer.  Biog,  ; 
Nouvelle  Biog,  Generale ;  JVasAingtm 
frving's  Life  of  Columbus;  Theodore 
Irving* s  Conquest  of  Florida  ;  Hildreth^s 
Hist  of  the  U,  S.  ;  Prescotfs  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  ;  and  in  numerous  works  of 
minor  importance. 

The  old  Spanish  chroniclers,  Gomara 
and  Herrera,  agree  in  saying  that  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  from  Porto  Rico, 
in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  15 12,  and  reached  the 
coast  of  Florida  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  According  to  the  more  com- 
mon mode  of  reckoning  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  those  times,  the  new  year 
(1513)  did  not  begin  until  Annunciation 
Day,  March  25,  so  that  this  eventful 
3d  of  March,  on  which  Juan  Ponce  set 
sail,  fell  in  the  year  15 12.  According 
to  our  present  method  of  reckoning,  the 
year  15 13  began  on  the  first  of  January 
preceding,  and  this  3d  of  March  be- 
longed to  the  year  1513.  But  both  by 
the  ancient  and  by  our  modern  rule  of 
reckoning,  the  27th  of  March  fell  in  the 
year  1513. 

Secondly  ;  with  regard  to  the  Holy- 
day.  The  authorities  agree  in  saying 
that  Florida  was  discovered  on  the 
Holy- day  called  in  Spanish,  Pascua 
Florida  (Passover  of  Flowers) ;  but  some 
assert  that  this  was  Easter  ;  others,  that 
it  was  Palm  Sunday  (the  Sunday  before 
Easter).  The  discrepancy  seems  to 
spring  from  the  fact  that  the  name 
Paseua  Florida  was  applied  anciently  by 
the   Spaniards    both   to   Palm    Sunday 


{Domingo  de  Ramos)  and  to  Easter 
(Paseua  de  Resurreeion),  Thus  John 
Minshen,  in  his  Guide  into  Tongues^ 
16 1 7,  gives  PcLseua  Florida  as  a  Spanish 
equivalent  for  Palm  Sunday,  "  quia  circa 
id  tempus  flores  emittuntur  et  e  terra  et 
arboribus,"  and  also  for  Easter,  "a 
florido  et  vemanti  anni  tempore,  incidit 
enim  Pascha  in  tempus  anni  vemum." 
An  easy  calculation  shows  that  for  the 
year  15 13,  the  Golden  Number  was  13, 
and  the  Dominical  Letter  in  old  style 
was  ^,  Paschal  full  moon  fell  in  that 
year  on  March  24,  O.  S.,  and  Sunday 
the  27th  was  Easter,  and  not  Palm  Sun- 
day. 

The  mistake  of  calling  the  day  Palm 
Sunday  was  made  in  old  times  by 
Purchas  (Pilgrimes,  1625)  and  by  Hak- 
luyt  (Transl.  of  Landonnieres  Florida^ 
1586).  The  error  has  been  propagated 
in  modem  times  by  Robertson,  Irving, 
Hildreth  and  other  writers  of  less  fame. 
The  correct  date  of  the  discovery  is 
given  by  the  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
in  his  Historia  de  la  Florida^  lib.  i., 
cap.  i.  :  "  La  Florida  llamada  assi  por 
averse  descubierto  la  costa  dia  de  Pas- 
qua  Florida ; "  and  Lib.  i.,  cap.  ii. 
[Juan  Ponce  de  Leon]:  "  di6  en  la  Costa 
al  Septentrion  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  ;  la 
qual  Costa,  por  ser  Dia  de  Pasqua  de 
Resurreeion  quando  la  vi6,  la  llam6 
Florida  ;  y  fue  el  ailo  de  mil  y  quiniente 
y  trece,  que  segun  los  computistas  se 
celebr6  aquel  afio  ^  los  veinte  y  siete  de 
Margo." 

Peter  Martyr,  in  his  De  Reims  Oee- 
anieiSy  Dec.  iv.,  Lok's  transl.,  says  : 
"Joannes  Pontius  called  it  Florida, 
because  he  founde  that  iland  on  the 
day  of  the  resurrection ;  the  Spaniard 
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calleth  Easter  the  flourishing  day  of 
the  resurrection."  According  to  Herrera, 
General  Hist,  of  America^  Dec.  i.,  Bk. 
ix.,  ch.  5,  Stevens'  transl.:  "On  Sunday 
the  twenty-seventh,  being  Easter  Day, 
in  Spanish  call'd  Pasqua  de  Flores^  they 
saw  an  Island.  .  .  .  BeHeving  that  Land 
to  be  an  Island,  they  nam'd  it  Flori- 
da, because  it  appeared  very  delightful, 
having  many  pleasant  Groves,  and  it 
was  all  level ;  as  also,  because  they  dis- 
covered it  at  Eastery  which,  as  has  been 
said,  the  Spaniards  call  Pasqua  de 
Flores  or  Florida'^ 

Mr.  George  Bancroft  has  given  an 
accurate  and  succinct  statement  of  all 
the  facts.  I  quote  from  the  Centenary 
edition  of  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  23,  24:  "On  the  3d  of 
March,  15 13,  according  to  our  present 
rule  for  beginning  the  year.  Ponce  em- 
barked at  Porto  Rico  with  a  squadron 
of  three  ships,  for  his  voyage  to  the 
fabled  land.  On  Easter  Sunday,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  Pascua  Florida,  and 
which  in  that  year  fell  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  March,  land  was  seen.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Florida,  from  the 
day  on  which  it  was  discovered,  and 
from  the  aspect  of  the  forests,  which 
were  then  brilliant  with  the  bloom  of 
spring."  W.  S.  Wyman 

University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


State  of  New  York.  In  Burgoyne's 
Orderly  Book  {MunselTs  ed.,  p.  82,  83), 
referring  to  the  same  mill,  it  is  called 
^'Sainturich  Mill."  In  the  New  York 
Revolutionary  Papers  (ii.,  364,  365),  it  is 
written  St.  Kaich,  and  noticed  as  the 
place  where  certain  rioters  from  the 
Hampshire  Grants  were  assembled.  In 
Hadden's  Journal  and  Orderly  Book 
(p.  120,  121),  the  same  location  is  de- 
scribed as  ''St,  Cricks  MilUr  This 
mill  was  owned  by  one  Van  Schaick, 
and  stood  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the 
Walloomsach  River  with  a  smaller 
stream  known  as  Little  White  Creek. 
Burgoyne's  Orderly  Book,  MunselVs  ed.y 
p.  83,  note.  The  place  where  this  mill 
was  constructed  was  called  by  the 
Indians  Sahan-Kaim-Soick,  See  Book 
Gy  Albany  County  Clerks  Office ^  p.  229. 
From  this,  by  abbreviation,  could  easily 
come  San  Coichy  or  it  may  have  arisen 
from  the  name  of  the  mill  owner.  Van 

Schaick,  James  Gibson 

Salem,  New  York. 


Andrustown  [xvi.  594]  was  a  settle- 
ment in  the  present  town  of  Warren,  in 
Herkimer  County,  New  York,  and  was 
attacked  by  Brant  and  a  band  of  In- 
dians, and  destroyed  in  July,  1778. 

James  Gibson 
Salem,  New  York. 


SiNTvvcK  [xvi.  593]  was  the  grist- 
mill located  near  where  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  so  called,  was  fought  in  the 


A  critical  inquiry  about  sir  WAL- 
TER RALEIGH  [xvii.  77-79] — On  page  79 
ioxfact  read  ''proofs 

Roanoke 
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The  MARYLAND   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

held  its  monthly  meeting  for  December, 
at  its  rooms,  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 13.  An  interesting  communication 
was  read  from  Winslow  Jones,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  with  reference  to  the  "  Cal- 
vert Papers."  These  supposed  papers 
have  been  for  several  years  a  subject  of 
great  curiosity  and  interest  with  the 
Maryland  Society,  and  many  and  almost 
constant  have  been  the  inquiries  which 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  them. 
The  late  J.  H.  Alexander,  Esq.,  left  on 
record  that  he  saw,  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, two  large  chests,  labeled  "  Calvert 
Papers."  The  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Alexander  in  all  such  matters  has 
always  been  regarded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  as  establishing, 
beyond  a  possible  doubt,  the  fact  that 
such  documents  exist,  and  that  they 
might  be  of  great  value  for  settling 
many  controverted  questions  in  the  early 
history  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Jones  states 
in  his  letter,  that  he  has  no  knowledge 
of  any  such  papers  or  chests  among  the 
archives  of  the  museum,  and  does  not 
remember  that  he  has  ever  seen  such 
during  the  nearly  forty  years  that  he 
has  been  connected  with  that  institution. 

An  interesting  letter  was  also  read 
from  Minister  Edward  J.  Phelps,  who 
represented  the  society  at  the  recent 
celebration  of  the  eight  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Domesday;  with  also  a 
letter  from  Lord  Adair  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  President  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

The  historic  paper  of  the  evening  was 

Vol.  XVII.-No.  a.— la 


read  by  Edward  F.  Leyh,  Esq.,  upon 
"  The  Mace,"  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 
The  paper  was  prefaced  by  an  amusing 
description  of  a  scene  witnessed  by  the 
writer  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  a  collision  between  a 
"  black  Republican  "  and  a  "  Copper- 
head," in  which  the  sergeant-at-arms  was 
struck  by  one  of  the  combatants,  but 
as  he  had  not  the  mace  in  his  hand  at 
the  time,  the  offense  was  held  a  mere 
personal  assault,  and  not  a  contempt  of 
the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  House. 
This  led  the  writer  to  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
mace,  which  stands  as  the  badge  of  au- 
thority in  every  legislative  body  in  our 
country  ;  and  his  investigation  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  of 
Romance  origin,  but  the  oldest  badge  of 
authority,  older  than  the  sceptre  of  the 
king  or  the  baton  of  the  field-marshal, 
the  emblem  of  the  law-making  and  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  Germanic  world, 
where,  however,  it  has  been  displaced 
by  the  sceptre,  but  remains  with  us  the 
highest  sign  of  the  dignity  of  the  law- 
making power. 

The    ONEIDA    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY — 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  at  its  rooms  in  the  Library  Build- 
ing at  Utica,  on  January  28,  Vice- 
President  Ellis  H.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 
A.  A.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  E.  L.  Dana,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
were  chosen  corresponding  members ; 
and  Hon.  William  Townsend  and  Ward 
Hunt  were  elected  to  resident  mem- 
bership.    Vice-President   Roberts   then 
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spoke  as  follows  :  "  The  Oneida  Histor- 
ical Society  has  in  no  way  done  more  to 
keep  alive  and  preserve  our  local  history, 
than  by  the  monuments  which  it  has 
helped  to  erect.  The  beginnings  of  our 
city  are  defined  and  perpetuated  by  the 
memorial  of  old  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
settlement  of  the  county  is  forever 
traced  back  to  its  pioneer  by  the  monu- 
ment to  Hugh  White,  in  the  town  which 
bears  his  name.  The  towering  column 
at  Oriskany,  teaches  for  all  time  the 
strategic  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to  the  conti- 
nent, while  it  gives  immortality  to  the 
yeomen  who  withstood  the  armed  hosts 
of  invasion.  For  these,  this  society  may 
claim  its  share  of  credit.  The  monu- 
ment to  Baron  Steuben,  due  in  large 
part  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  our  German 
fellow-citizens,  had  the  favor  of  our  dis- 
tinguished president,  whose  eloquence 
crowned  its  dedication.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  memorial  to  that  earlier 
soldier — the  soldier  of  the  cross — Sam- 
uel Kirkland,  missionary,  by  whose 
grave  the  hillside  above  Oriskany  Creek 
is  made  consecrated  ground.  The  work 
already  done  by  this  society,  opens  the 
way  for  other  like  tasks,  and  I  suggest 
that  the  committee  on  monuments  of  this 
society  be  directed  to  report  what  action 
should  be  taken  to  mark  the  graves 
of  the  heroes  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  county." 

Mr.  Seymour  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  late  librarian  of  the  society,  Judge 
M.  M.  Jones,  and  paid  an  eloquent  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 
Mr.  Alexander  Seward  followed  with 
appropriate  remarks,   and   moved    that 


the  thanks  of  the  society  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Seymour  for  his  paper.  The  chair 
announced  that  in  January,  Professor 
Burdick,  of  Hamilton  College,  would  de- 
liver the  annual  address  before  the  so- 
ciety. Subject,  "  Is  local  history  worth 
studying  ?  " 

The  new  jersey  historical  society, 
at  its  May  meeting  in  Newark,  adopted 
resolutions  warmly  approving  the  pro- 
posed celebration  in  New  York,  in  1789, 
of  the  centennial  of  the  inauguration  of 
our  present  national  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
co-operate  to  that  end,  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Niles,  Adjutant-General  William 
S.  Stryker,  ex-Governor  Joel  Parker,  ex- 
Mayor  Garret  D.  W.  Vroom  and  William 
Nelson.  Rev.  Allen  H.  Brown  read  a 
paper  on  Dr,  Jonathan  Pitney y  and  Fifty 
Years  of  Progress  in  West  Jersey^  Dr. 
Pitney  being  credited  with  having  been 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
erection  of  light-houses  along  the  south- 
em  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  bring- 
ing into  existence  the  railroads  connect- 
ing the  Delaware  shore  with  the  coast. 
Dr.  Henry  Race  read  a  paper  on  the 
oft-told  but  always  interesting  story  of 
Jennie  McCrea  and  her  tragic  fate  at 
Fort  Edward,  New  York,  in  July, 
1777  ;  the  McCreas  were  from  Somerset 
County,  New  Jersey.  The  Hon.  John 
F.  Hageman,  of  Princeton,  read  a  paper 
on  The  Life^  Services^  and  Character  of 
Frederick  T,  Frelinghuysen^  Senator  and 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hageman  was 
a  classmate  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and 
his  paper  was  a  worthy  tribute  to  the 
eminent  statesman.  The  society  met  at 
Schooley's    Mountain,    Morris    County, 
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September  2,  where  a  paper  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burtis  C.  Megie,  on 
the  history  of  that  watering-place,  once 
the  most  famous  in  the  country,  and  still 
boasting  of  being  the  oldest — its  first  ho- 
tel (still  standing)  dating  back  to  1795  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alfred  Hiller  also  read 
a  paper  on  the  Lutheran  Church  in  New 
Jersey — Swedish,  Dutch,  German  and 
English,  covering  a  period  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty  years.  Ger- 
man Valley,  lying  within  three  miles  of 
Schooley's  Mountain,  was  settled  by  a 
colony  of  Lutherans  early  in  the  last 
century.  An  invitation  was  read  from 
the  Royal  Historical  Society  of  Eng- 
land asking  for  co-operation  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  approaching  anniversary 
of  the  completion  of  the  Domesday  Sur- 
vey, five  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nelson  gave  a  description  of  the 
two  stout  vellum  volumes  which  he  had 
been  permitted  to  handle  four  years 
since  in  the  Public  Record  Office  in 
London,  which  contain  these  surveys, 
the  basis  of  all  land-titles  in  England 
to  this  day.  The  volumes  are  kept  in 
plate-glass  cases,  under  lock  and  key,  in 
the  innermost  office  of  the  Keeper  of 
the  Rolls.  It  was  announced  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  appointed 
Messrs.  Wm.  Nelson,  General  Stryker, 
G.  D.  W.  Vroom  and  A.  V.  D.  Honey- 
man  to  represent  the  society  at  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  at  Annapolis  of  the 
Convenrion  of  1786,  which  led  the  way 
to  the  forming  of  our  present  Constitu- 
tion. The  members  were  greatly  pleased 
with  the  meeting,  and  voted  that  it 
would  be  good  to  hold  a  summer  ses- 
sion every  year  at  some  of  New  Jersey's 
many  watering-places. 


The  GALVESTON  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

— This  society  was  organized  in  1871, 
adopting  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  its  first  president  was  Dr.  S.  M. 
Welch.  The  late  Colonel  A.  M.  Hob- 
by was  his  successor.  A  reorganization 
of  the  institution  was  effected  not  very 
long  since  by  the  election  of  Philip  C. 
Tucker  as  president,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Benner  as  secretary.  The  collection 
has  already  grown  very  valuable.  It 
embraces  the  private  diaries  and  papers 
of  Lorenzo  de  Zavalla,  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  the 
dress  sword  which  he  wore  when  pre- 
sented at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe  ; 
also  a  voluminous  correspondence  be- 
tween Zavalla  and  Santa  Anna  and  Jose 
Antonio  Mexia,  touching  upon  Texas 
and  Mexican  affairs  during  those  early 
days  when  the  fortunes  of  the  two  re- 
publics were  one  and  the  same.  The 
archives  also  contain  personal  narratives 
of  James  A.  Sylvester,  of  the  capture  of 
Santa  Anna,  after  the  battle  of  Son  Ja- 
cinto ;  official  and  private  letters  of 
Colonel  James  Morgan,  commanding  at 
Galveston  in  1836;  narratives  of  the 
Mier  Expedition,  as  written  by  a  mem- 
ber ;  military  order-book  and  papers  of 
General  Magruder  ;  register  for  1 864  of 
the  male  and  female  inhabitants  of 
Galveston,  with  name,  age,  nativity  and 
occupation  of  every  resident  in  the  city 
of  Galveston  at  that  time  ;  also,  a  vari- 
ety of  autograph  letters,  biographical 
notices,  public  addresses,  books,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  etc.,  together  with 
about  thirty  different  histories  of 
Texas. 
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BIBLIOTHECA  HAMILTONIANA.  A 
list  of  books  written  by,  or  relating  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  Compiled  by  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford.  8vo,  pp.  159.  Pamphlet. 
From  the  Knickerbocker  Press  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  :  New  York.     1886. 

The  signal  ability  with  which  this  little  work 
has  been  produced  renders  it  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  any  library,  whether  public  or  private. 
It  is  just  what  its  title  indicates  —  and  that 
covers  a  broad  field — with  pertinent  annotations 
concerning  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  works  men> 
tioned,  the  origrin  and  history  of  others,  and 
where  they  may  at  present  be  found.  The  list 
embraces  more  than  three  hundred  titles — those 
of  the  various  editions  of  all  the  publications 
relating  to  Hamilton,  including  his  own  writ- 
ings of  every  class,  his  joint  writings  with 
otners — as  the  * '  Federalist,"  and  * '  Letters  of 
Camillus "  —  and  the  memoirs,  sketches,  ser- 
mons, and  orations  of  which  he  was  the  subject. 
The  arrangement  of  the  list  is  clear,  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet  being  used  to  guide  the 
student  to  libraries   where    specified   books  or 

{>amphlets  may  be  found.  To  those  who  are 
ooking  into  the  beginnings  of  our  government, 
this  book  will  be  a  perfect  directory,  as  the 
pamphlets  on  the  Constitution,  and  such  as  re- 
late to  Hamilton's  financial  policy,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  of  an  intelligent 
opinion  ;  and  it  is  not  one  hardly  in  a  thousand 
01  the  present  generation  who  knows  where  to 
find  them.  We  have  examined  every  page  of 
this  unique  work,  and  take  pleasure  in  cordially 
recommending  it  as  a  model  of  its  kind. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  HON- 
ORABLE MAJOR  JOHN  HABERSHAM, 
of  Georgia.  By  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
LL.D.  Svo,  pamphlet,  pp.  30.  Privately 
printed.     1886. 

The  subject  of  this  monograph  arrived  in 
Savannah,  in  1738,  in  company  with  Rev. 
George  Whitfield,  and  was  henceforward,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  prominently  identified 
with  important  public  affairs.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  earliest  mercantile  house  in 
Savannah,  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  colony, 
a  commissioner  of  silk  culture,  an  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  Province  upon  the  surrender 
by  the  trustees  of  its  management  and  prior  to 
the  erection  of  the  royal  government,  and  Gov- 
ernor pro  tempore  of  Georgia  during  the  absence 
of  Sir  James  Wright.  In  1785  and  1786  he  was 
a  member  from  Georgia  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  then  in  session  in  New  York  city.  He 


was  active  in  educational  matters  and  in 
charities,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  the  organizer  of  the  earliest 
Sunday  schools  in  that  State.  Colonel  Jones, 
the  author  of  this  charming  biographical  chapter, 
says  of  Major  Habersham:  "The  purity  of  his 
character,  the  nobility  of  his  aims  and  impulses, 
the  utility  of  his  acts,  and  the  influence  of  his 
virtuous  life  were  at  the  time,  and  have  ever 
since  been,  recognized  and  admired."  We  arc 
always  glad  to  welcome  any  work  that  adds  to 
our  information  concerning  the  members  of  the 
old  Continental  Congress,  and  for  that  excel- 
lent reason,  as  well  as  many  others,  this  sketch 
deserves  a  permanent  place  in  the  biographical 
literature  ot  America. 


AN  OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE for  beginners  and  students,  with 
complete  Indexes  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
By  Clara  Erskine  Clement.  8vo,  pp.  206. 
New  York  :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen.     1886. 

Architecture  is  a  theme  of  which  we  cannot 
know  too  much,  and  of  which  it  is  almost  unpar- 
donable in  this  enlightened  age  to  know  too  little. 
It  grows  upon  the  mind  and  heart  with  knowl- 
edge, and  is  never  tiresome  to  the  intelligent  pupil. 
Mts.  Clement  is  one  of  the  few  living  authors 
who  is  quite  competent  to  handle  a  subject  of 
such  breadth  and  importance  in  a  short  space. 
She  has  chosen  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  architecture,  and  with 
graphic  description  and  illustrative  pictures 
marshaled  them  into  an  orderly  procession. 
She  begins  with  the  earliest  period,  when  tribes 
or  nations  dwelt  remote  from  each  other,  and 
when  the  wooden  hut  was  the  genuine  offspring 
of  demand  for  shelter.  Architecture,  from  its 
birth,  was  stamped  with  the  character  of  the 
country  or  race  from  which  it  sprung.  Religion 
or  idolatry  inspired  its  development.  With  the 
Pagan  devotee,  art  was  made  to  conform  to  the 
supposed  moral  attributes  of  the  deity,  in  whose 
honor  monuments  and  temples  were  erected. 
The  obelisks  of  ancient  Egypt  were  built  by  the 
kings  to  express  their  reverence  for  the  gods. 

Mrs.  Clement  leads  her  readers  pleasantly 
along  from  one  country  to  another ;  shows  them 
the  wonders  of  Nineveh  ;  introduces  them  to 
Babylon,  the  largest  and  the  finest  of  all  the 
ancient  cities,  with  its  walls  pierced  by  a 
hundred  gates  and  surmounted  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  towers,  its  *' hanging  gardens,"  its 
river  Euphrates,  and  its  famous  temple,  where 
every  bnck  bears  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar; 
takes  them  to  Persia  among  the  palaces  and 
tombs  ;  tarries  with  them  in  Greece  and  in  Rome 
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until  everythiiig  most  desirable  to  know  has 
been  learned;  and  then  moves  rapidly  forward 
throogh  the  centuries  which  are  teeming  with 
examples  of  Christian,  Gothic,  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  architecture.  The  third  chapter  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  modem  architecture,  from 
1400  to  the  present  time.  It  is  less  interesting 
than  the  chapters  preceding;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  contains  a  vast  amount  of  exact  and 
hdpful  information.  The  publishers  have 
issued  the  work  in  admirable  style,  and  it  is 
altogether  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 


REMINISCENCES  AND  OPINIONS,  1813- 

1885.     By  Sir  Francis   Hastings  Doyle. 

8vo,  pp.  420.     New  York  :    D.  Appleton  & 

Co.     1887. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  a  genial  roan  of 
wide  culture  and  with  the  story-telling  gift,  can- 
not fail  to  be  entertaining  in  book  form — more 
entertaining,  often,  than  are  the  same  reminis- 
cences by  word  of  mouth.  The  printed  page 
can  be  read  at  will,  once  or  perhaps  twice  ;  but 
we  all  of  us  know  that  a  garrulous  old  man, 
whose  life  has  been  an  eventful  one,  and  who 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  talking  in  his  time,  is 
very  apt  to  become  wearisome.  The  remini<%- 
cences  of  Sir  Francis,  in  their  published  form  at 
least,  are  in  no  danger  of  prolixity.  Mis  life 
covers  the  major  part  of  the  most  extraordinary 
century  of  the  world's  history,  that  is  to  say  the 
last,  which  must  always  be  the  most  extraordi- 
nary— bom  in  1810,  or,  as  he  characteristically 
puts  it,  in  "  Whalebone's  Derby  year."  Fancy 
a  retired  Oxonian  professor  fixing  the  date  of  his 
birth  by  the  name  of  the  winning  race-horse  for 
the  year!  In  this  country  his  name  is  by  no 
means  so  generally  well  known  as  in  England, 
but  some  of  his  later  works  have  l)€en  widely 
copied  by  the  American  press,  and  show  that 
eighty  years  have  not  altogether  dimmed  the  fire 
oiyouth.  He  was  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing been  associated  in  boyhood  with  many  men 
who  have  since  become  famous :  Cfladstone, 
Lord  Elgin,  Arthur  Hallam,  and  scores  of 
others  whose  names  are  familiar  wherever  Eng- 
lish is  spoken,  are  encountered  on  every  page, 
and  almost  always  some  curious  incident  is  told. 
Of  Gladstone,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  in 
company  with  some  other  boys  of  his  own  ace 
he  was  practicing  the  cheers  and  unearthly  calls 
common  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  was 
nearly  flogged  for  drunkenness  by  a  tutor  who 
could  not  understand  how  such  noises  could  be 
made  by  persons  in  their  sober  senses.  The  vol- 
ume is  instinct  with  the  sprightly  humor  of  its 
brilliant  and  versatile  author.  It  is  rambling 
and  disjointed,  as  his  Oxonian  lectures  are  said 
to  have  been  ;  but  this  very  fact  lends  it  an  un- 
doubted  charm.     There  is  hardly  a  dull  line, 


certainly  not  a  dull  page,  in  the  whole  volume. 
Sir  Francis  is  one  of  the  few  living  representa- 
tives of  an  age  that  was  infinitely  more  encourag- 
ing to  the  enthusiasms  of  life  than  is  the  present 
time.  Bvron  and  Scott  were  the  literary  inspi- 
rations of  his  youth,  and  he  has  never  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  modem  methods  to  a  degree  suf- 
ficient to  take  this  edge  from  his  powers  of  ap- 
preciation. It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the 
genial  old  gentleman  survives  to  enjoy  the  lite- 
rary success  that  his  reminiscences  are  sure 
to  achieve.  In  England  they  have  long  l>een 
awaited  with  pleasant  anticipations  by  those  who 
knew  that  they  were  in  preparation,  and  many 
an  American  reader  will  close  the  volume  with  a 
kindly  feeline  in  his  heart  for  the  old  litttrrateur, 
turfite,  scho&r  and  society  man  who  attended 
the  Doncaster  races  last  year,  and  will  no  doubt 
attend  the  Derby  should  he  live  till  1910. 


SKETCHES  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  the  late  Ad- 
MIRAL  HoBART  Pasha.  i2mo.  pp.  281.  New 
York  :  I).  Appleton  &  Co.     1887. 

The  story  of  a  sailor's  life,  when  well  told,  is 
sure  to  be  entertaining,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  sailor  books  arc  bet- 
ter literary  work  than  tho^.c  pro<iuccd  by  their 
brothers  in  arms  on  land.  Perhaps  this  is  he- 
cause  they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  have  as  a 
general  thing  less  of  pretense  and  humbug  than 
characterizes  the  work  of  their  shore-going  breth 
ren.  Like  most  of  the  most  entertaining  auto- 
biographies, the  admiral's  reminiscences  are 
thrown  together  much  as  though  he  had  told  the 
story  sitting  on  deck  of  an  evening.  There  is  a 
certain  unstudied  sequence  of  events,  beginning 
with  his  rough-and-ready  initiation  into  the  ser- 
vice, and  his  adventures,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  love  affairs  as  a  careless  and  daring  young 
middy,  and  ending  with  the  narrative  of  his  able 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet  during  the  last 
war  with  Russia.  Several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  are  devoted  to  blockade-running 
during  the  civil  war  in  this  countr>'.  Into  this 
dangerous  trade  he  entered  simply  from  a  love 
of  adventure  and  a  desire  to  make  money,  and 
his  descriptions  of  the  exciting  rushes  through 
the  lines  of  United  States  cruisers  off  the  South- 
em  coast  can  hardly  be  read  without  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  blood.  Of  course  no  American  can 
read  these  accounts  without  wishing  that  he 
might  have  been  captured  and  locked  up  for  a 
while,  just  for  the  credit  of  the  sen'ice  ;  but  time 
enough  has  elapsed  for  us  to  forgive  him  for 
lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  The 
book  is  by  far  more  entertaining  than  the  ma- 
jority of  novels,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it 
to  any  one  who  is  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of 
fiction. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
A  new  edition,  with  preface  and  notes.  Edited 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  i2mo,  pp.  218. 
New  York  :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen.     1886. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  attempt  at  group- 
ing together,  under  various  headings,  such  of 
Sir  John  Suckling's  poems  as  can  be  so  arranged 
with  propriety — and  it  is  the  first  and  only  col- 
lection of  them  ever  published  in  this  country. 
Some  few  of  the  songs  of  this  brilliant  courtier 
and  wit  are  among  the  finest  in  the  language, 
their  simplicity,  grace,  and  humor  are  un- 
matched ;  but  his  writings,  either  in  prose  or 
verse,  are  not  of  uniform  merit.  His  life  was 
very  short,  extending  only  from  1609  to  1642. 
His  father,  who  had  been  comptroller  of  the 
royal  household,  left  him  a  large  fortune  while 
he  was  yet  in  college,  and  he  plunged  deeply 
into  the  frivolities  and  dissipation  of  the  court 
of  Charles  I.,  to  which  he  was  attached.  Many 
of  his  letters  as  well  as  verses  are  extant,  and 
are  excellent  in  style,  sparkling  with  vivacity  ; 
while  some  of  his  serious  ones  concerning  public 
affairs  display  sound  judgment  and  high  ability. 
He  wrote  several  plays  that  received  some  notice 
at  the  time,  but  none  of  them  have  been  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  account  for  a  place  in  this 
volume.  A  finely  executed  portrait  of  the  poet, 
from  the  painting  by  Vandyke,  forms  the 
frontispiece,  and  a  prepossessing  face  it  is  that 
looks  down  upon  us  through  the  vista  of  the 
centuries.  The  work  has  been  edited  with 
much  discrimination  and  good  taste,  and  is 
elegantly  printed. 


AGNES  SURRIAGE.  By  Edwin  Lassetter 
Bynner.  i6mo,  pp.  418.  Boston  :  Ticknor 
&  Co.     1887. 

The  author  of  this  historical  novel  has  made 
his  mark  through  two  previous  books,  namely, 
**Damen's  Ghost"  and  **  Penelope's  Suitors," 
both  of  which  were  received  with  more  than  the 
average  meed  of  popular  favor.  The  present 
work  deals  with  colonial  times,  the  scene  open- 
ing on  the  picturesque  peninsula  of  Marblehead, 
pnor  to  the  old  French  war,  and  introducing  as 
the  basis  of  its  plot  a  number  of  the  dignitaries 
of  that  time,  who  will  readily  be  recognized  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  search  the  records  cover- 
ing that  romantic  period  of  New  England  his- 
tory, when  we  are  wont  erroneously  to  think 
the  lives  of  all  men  conformed  strictly  to  the 
straight  puritanical  standard  of  manners  and 
morals.  The  Frankland  episode,  as  narrated 
in  the  book  before  us,  was  one  of  the  conspicu- 
ous scandals  of  the  time,  and  in  very  truth  in- 
volved many  of  the  leading  offidab  of  the  colony 
in  its  complications.  The  story  of  Agnes  Sur- 
riage  is  the  not  uncommon  one  of  beauty  in  dis- 


tress, of  love  and  jealousy,  of  adversity  and 
fortune.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  book  or  its  author 
to  sketch  the  plot,  and  thus  rob  the  reader  of 
half  the  enjoyment.  It  is  certainly  well  and 
carefully  studied  from  the  actual  records  of  the 
time,  and  is  based  largely  upon  the  personal 
papers  of  the  hero,  to  which  the  author  had 
access.  The  most  thrilling  episode  is  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  the  terrors  of  which  the 
principal  actors  in  the  drama  are  personal  par- 
ticipants. As  a  character  study  the  book  is  not 
without  a  peculiar  charm,  based,  it  would  seem, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  authorities  from  which 
the  author  derives  his  main  facts.  Many  of  the 
letters  and  incidents  bear  the  stamp  of  that 
nature  which  makes  us  all  kin. 


LIVES  OF  GIRLS  WHO  BECAME  FA- 
MOUS. By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  i2mo,  pp. 
347.     New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

1886. 

The  contents  of  this  work  show  at  a  glance 
its  claim  to  the  reader's  attention.  Sketches  of 
the  lives  of  such  women  as  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  Lucretia  Mott, 
Maria  Mitchell,  Mary  Lyon,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  a  dozen  others  of  distinc- 
tion, when  well  done,  cannot  otherwise  than 
command  wide  and  appreciative  interest.  Mrs. 
Bolton  is  a  practiced  writer,  and  has  evidently 
made  a  careful  study  of  her  various  subjects, 
dwelling  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  young 
girls  on  the  early  years  of  the  famous  women  of 
whom  she  writes.  For  instance,  she  relates  of 
Harriet  Hosmer's  school  life  that,  "unused  to 
restraint,  she  did  not  like  the  first  school  at 
which  she  was  placed  :  the  principal  said  he 
'could  do  nothing  with  her.  She  was  then 
taken  to  Mrs.  Sedgwick,  who  kept  a  famous 
school  at  Lenox.  She  remained  here  three 
years.  Mrs.  Sedgwick  says :  *  She  was  the 
most  difficult  pupil  to  manage  I  ever  had,  but  I 
think  I  never  had  one  in  whom  I  took  so  deep 
an  interest,  and  whom  I  learned  to  love  so  well.* 
When  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  was  fifteen,  she 
had  read  and  studied  so  persistently,  and  with 
such  discrimination,  that  she  had  learned  the 
secret  of  all  the  most  prominent  lives.  The 
author  says  :  **  The  majority  in  this  world  will 
always  be  mediocre,  because  they  lack  high- 
minded  ambition  and  the  willingness  to  work." 
This  statement  we  fear  is  only  too  true.  The 
wonderful  career  of  Mary  Lyon  is  traced  by 
Mrs.  Bolton  with  a  skilled  hand,  and  is  perhaps 
the  roost  picturesque  chapter  in  the  book.  She 
was  a  bom  educator.  Her  childhood  home  was 
in  a  remote  township  among  the  hills  ;  and  her 
early  experiences  in  teaching,  and  the  heroic 
efforts  she  made  to  found  the  school  which  has 
been  such  a  success,  and  is  still  sending  out  its 
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Strong  forcts  into  the  world — "  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  highest  civilization'* — reads  more 
like  romance  than  a  story  in  real  New  England 
country  life.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits, but  they  are  without  exception  very 
poorly  engraved  and  printed. 


THE  BUCKHOLTZ  FAMILY.  Sketches  of 
Berlin  Life,  by  Juuus  Stindb.  Translated 
by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  i6mo,  pp.  262.  New 
York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1886. 

The  translation,  so  the  title-page  informs  us, 
is  '*  from  the  forty-ninth  German  edition,"  and 
one  can  readily  understand,  even  from  a  trans- 
lation, that  in  the  original  the  book  is  one  of 
those  surpassingly  natural  studies  of  social  life 
that  always  fascinate  the  reader.  It  is  for 
German  middle-life  what  Rose  Terry  Cooke's 
studies  are  to  New  England  life — so  natural 
that  one  says  :  '*  Why,  I  could  have  written  that 
mjrself  !  "  Human  nature  has  so  much  in  com- 
mon that  an  American — even  one  who  is  not 
familiar  with  German  ways — recognizes  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  pictures.  That  the  story  loses 
somewhat  in  the  translating  is  almost  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  in  this  case  the  author  has 
yielded,  perhaps  a  bit  too  often,  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  German  idiom.  Here  and  there,  is  an 
evident  struggle  to  put  into  English  some 
of  those  awe-inspiring  German  compounds  that 
are  so  very  expressive  in  German,  but  are  so 
hopelessly  untranslatable  that  the  attempt  to 
render  them  in  any  other  tongue  had  better  be 
abandoned.  Upon  the  whole,  the  translation  is 
good,  and  the  story  well  deserves  to  be  read. 
Even  the  faults  of  translation  are  prompted  by 
the  best  of  motives. 


CAPTAIN  GLAZIER  AND  HIS  LAKE. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  history  and  progress  of 
exploration  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi since  the  discovery  of  Lake  Itasca. 
8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  58.  New  York :  Ivison, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Company.     1886. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Harrower  has  collected  in  this 
work  many  facts  relative  to  the  exploration  of 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  since  the  white 
man  first  sighted  Lake  Itasca,  with  several  valu- 
able maps.  As  his  criticisms  of  Captain  Glazier 
take  the  form  of  an  inquiry,  we  shall  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  their  merits  when  the  results 
of  thorough  exploration  furnish  the  public  with 
the  exact  conformation  of  the  region  which  gives 
birth  to  the  great  river. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY  IN  AMERICA.  By  G.  Brown 
GooDE.  An  Address  before  the  Biological 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  its  Sixth  An- 


niversary     8to,  pamphlet,  pp.   105.     Wash- 
ington.    1886. 

In  this  most  instructive  monograph  we  have 
rehearsed  the  story  of  the  earliest  investigators 
of  American  natural  history,  including  two  cen- 
turies of  English  endeavor,  and  nearly  three,  if 
the  earlier  explorations  of  the  naturalists  of 
Europe  are  taken  into  consideration.  The 
record  of  the  achievements  of  American  science 
since  the  time  of  Franklin  is,  in  the  language 
of  President  Goode,  "  a  proud  one."  He  says  : 
**  Durine  the  last  Bfty  years  in  England,  and 
the  last  forty  in  America,  discovery  has  followed 
discovery  with  such  rapid  succession  that  it  is 
somewhat  hard  to  realize  that  American  science 
in  the  colonial  period,  or  even  that  of  Europe  at 
the  same  time,  had  anv  features  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration/  He  adds,  however, 
that  "  it  seems  fortunate  that  some  of  the  most 
honored  of  the  early  naturalists  are  perpetuated 
in  well-established  generic  and  specific  combi- 
nations." 


SOME    ESSAYS    OF    ELIA.      By  Charles 

Lamb.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  236.     New  York  :  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.     1886. 

The  incomparable  essays  of  Elia  made  their 
appearance  originally  when  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion was  still  hampered  by  the  slow  melhotls  of 
printing  from  the  block.  The  electrotype  and 
the  various  kinds  of  process-work  were  then  un- 
known. Moreover,  the  art  of  drawing,  with  a 
special  view  to  illustration,  was  not  then  culti- 
vated to  anything  like  the  p>erfection  now  at- 
tained ;  artists  who  could  draw  for  the  engraver 
were  scarce,  and  their  time  was,  for  the  most 
part,  occupied  with  more  remunerative  work. 
There  have,  we  believe,  been  handsome  illus- 
trated editions  of  Lamb's  works,  but  nothing 
with  modern  improvements  in  style  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore  that  Mr. 
C.  O.  Murray  should  have  been  tempted,  by  the 
constantly  recurring  picturesque  situations  in 
the  essays,  to  attempt  their  interpretation.  He 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  most  of  the  hundred 
and  more  illustrations  that  embellish  the  pages 
of  the  pretty  volume  in  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  context,  and  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  engraver,  Mr.  R.  Patterson  It  is  so  seldom 
nowadays  that  one  sees  old-fashioned  wood  en- 
graving outside  the  pages  of  London  "  Punch," 
that  it  is  with  a  degree  of  incredulity  that  we  rec- 
ognize these  as  the  real  thing.  Not  that  they  are 
necessarily  better  than  good  process-work,  but 
they  have  an  interesting  flavor  of  antiquity  about 
them  recalling  Cruikshank  and  IJewick,  and 
having  withal  a  certain  soft  richness  that  proc- 
ess-work has  not  yet  attained.  The  attractive 
little  volume  contains  fifteen  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  essays,  which  may  well  introduce  Elia 
to  the  younger  generation  of  to-day,  which 
knows  him  only  by  repute. 
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NOTABLE    ETCHINGS    BY    AMERICAN 

ARTISTS.     Text  by  Ripley  Hitchcock. 

Folio,    pp.    54.     New    York,    1886:    White, 

Stokes  &  Allen. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  ten  typical 
representations  in  the  different  departments  of 
etching,  presenting  different  methods  of  work. 
The  etchers  are  J.  L.  Jerome  Ferris,  Frederick 
W.  Freer,  Kruseman  Van  Elten,  James  J.  Cala- 
han,  Frank  M.  Gregorj',  Leroy  M.  Yale,  Joseph 
F.  Sabin,  W.  11.  Shelton,  Charles  Volkmar  and 
W.  St.  John  Harper.  The  text  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  work,  as  it  deals 
in  little  criticisms  upon  particular  examples  and 
gives  some  account  of  the  process  by  which  each 
artist  works,  with  timely  and  valuable  informa- 
tion about  the  personality  of  the  artists  them- 
selves. One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  etch- 
ings is  **  The  Book  Worm,"  by  Joseph  F.  Sabin, 
the  son  of  Joseph  Sabin,  the  well-known  and  en- 
thusiastic bibliophile,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  His 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of, 
rare,  fine,  and  valuable  books  in  this  country.'* 
The  son.  who  modestly  calls  himself  an  ama- 
teur, offers,  says  Mr.  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  a  connoisseur  engaging  in  the  actual 
practice  of  his  favorite  art.  Among  other  note- 
worthy examples  in  the  book  of  which  we  should 
speak  more  at  length  if  space  permitted,  are 
Frank  M.  Gregory^  "Old  Trinity  and  Wall 
Street,"  and  Dr.  Yale's  "  The  Old  Bridge." 
The  latter  is  an  etching  direct  from  nature, 
representing  a  scene  on  the  Merrimac  River.  It 
is  remarkably  well  done,  in  the  artist's  free  and 
individual  manner,  and  impresses  us  like  the 
catching  and  holding  of  a  sudden  thought  or  in- 
spiration. 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  THE  NATION.  Ameri- 
can History  in  American  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Universities.  By  Francis  Newton 
Thorpe,  Ph.D.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  22.  [Re- 
print from  Education]  1886. 

This  excellent  monograph  deserves  wide  cir- 
culation. The  knowledge  of  American  history 
is  altogether  too  limited.  The  teachers  In  our 
public  and  private  schools  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  would,  we  fear,  present  a 
sorry  picture,  if  marshaled  into  a  class  for  ex- 
amination in  the  true  story  of  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  American  people.  If  such  can  be 
said  of  the  teachers,  what  can  be  expected  of 
the  pupils ! 

Professor  Thorpe  tells  us  that  in  *'  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  universities  and 
colleges,  the  study  of  American  history  is  con- 
fined to  the  study  of  one  text-book.     In  pre- 


paratory schools  it  is  not  taught,  on  the  average^ 
above  five  recitations  a  week,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  minutes  a  lesson  ;  and  the  total  amount 
of  this  study  averages  not  over  six  months  in  the 
school-life  of  the  child."  He  also  shows  in  clear, 
straightforward  English  what  ought  to  be  dooe 
to  remedy  this  serious  evil,  and  how  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  proper  instruction  of  pupils  in 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S    DUTY  AND    OPPOR- 

TUNITY.     By*  Charles  W.    Baird.  D.D. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration.     University  of  the 

City  of  New  York.     8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  17. 

New  York.     1886. 

**  The  scholar,  whether  in  professional  or 
in  business  life,  whether  in  public  office  or  in 
the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen,  can  exert  in 
this  age  and  in  this  land  a  mighty  influence  for 
his  country's  good.  His  vote,  his  voice,  his 
pen,  his  personality,  employed  with  intelligent, 
persistent  purpose  in  the  service  of  righteous- 
ness, truth,  and  justice,  may  be  employed  with 
telling  effect.  The  large  and  growing  class  of 
those  among  our  population  who  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  superior  intellectual  training, 
have — did  they  but  know  it — a  mission  super- 
added to  their  several  callings  as  lawyers, 
teachers,  ministers,  physicians,  journalists  or 
what  not,  a  mission  to  promote  sound  views 
upon  all  questions  of  public  interest,  and  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  action  prompted  by  generous  de- 
votion to  the  common  good."  We  need  only 
quote  the  above  gem  from  Dr.  Baird's  scholarly 
oration  to  illustrate  its  character  and  value. 
The  monograph  in  its  present  form  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  every  voung  man's  portfolio,  to  be 
read  and  studiea  at  any  or  every  leisure 
moment. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FLAG.  **  THE  STAR- 
SPANGLED  BANNER."  The  History  of 
it.  By  Major-General  Schuyler  Hamil- 
ton. i2mo.  Pamphlet,  pp.26.  New  York: 
George  B.  Lock  wood  &  Sons.     1887. 

*'  Every  school-boy  and  school -girl  in  the  land 
should  be  familiar  with  the  chief  points  in  the 
history  of  their  country's  ensign,"  says  the 
author  of  this  admirably  condensed  account  of 
our  beautiful  national  flag.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  General  Hamilton  if  they  are  not 
hereafter,  since  nothing  could  be  more  clearly 
presented  in  a  way  of  a  pen-picture  than  his 
record  of  the  origin,  birth  and  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  "stars  and  stripes,"  until  the  stars  num- 
ber thirty-eight.^'*  Such  a  flag  as  was  never 
before  displayed  by  any  nation,  nor  by  any 
human  hand." 
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Hon.  George  Bancroft. 
Hon.  Jas.  Rnssell  Lowell. 
Charles  Dndlcy  lYarner. 
Preset  Noah  Porter. 
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Henry  C.  Potter. 
Edward  Stanwood. 
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John  Hall. 

Geo.  Dana  Boardmnn. 
T.  M.  Coan. 
Archibald  Alexander. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Henry  W.  Farnani. 
F.  J.  Child. 
R.  H.  Stoddard. 
SaniM  L.  Clemens  (Mark 

Twain). 
Arthur  Hadley. 
Gen.  0.  <)•  Howard. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 
Flora  L.  Shaw. 
Stanley  Hall. 
J.  B.  Harrison. 
T.  A.  Janvier. 
Annie  Trnmbull  Slosson. 

E.  S.  Nadal. 
Alexander  Johnston. 
Charles  W.  Shields. 
Sarah  Xewlln. 

T.  R.  Lounsbury. 
Henry  J.  van  Dyke,  Jr. 
Allan  Manpiand. 
Alexander  J.  Orniond. 
James  0.  Murray. 
C'harles  Eliot  ?iorton. 
Francis  L.  Patton. 
William  i\  Prime. 

F.  N.  Zabriskie. 
M.  Allen  Starr. 
Chas.  Loring  Brace. 
Robert  Bridges. 
RIchM  Watson  Gilder. 


NEW  PRINCETON  REVIEW 


The  accompanying;  partial  list  of  eminent  writers  for  the  Rkvikw  (now  largely 
increased)  is  perhaps  of  itself  the  best  guaiantee  of  its  literary  excellence.     Each 

"Ign  l^lterary  Ol^anain^.  ^,^/,v,^,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  most  select  literature  of  the  ilay.  Many  writers 
whose  names  are  here  given  make  this  their  only  medium  for  reaching  the 
American  public,  and  some  from  an  earnest  desire  to  forward  an  enterprise  of  this 
character  have  entered  again  upon  special  lines  of  literar)'  work,  which,  by  reason 
of  long  service,  had  been  laid  aside. 

The  Rkvikw  has  for  its  object  a  siponji^  as  well  as  ti  pure  literature  ;  steadfast 
in  the  defense  of  principle.     '*  It  regards  some  things  as  settled,''  and  will  not  open 
Steadfast    Devotion    *^^  columns  to  vague  speculations,  much  less  to 
.         O    *         •     1  those   who  seek    notoriety.      In   these  days  of 

tO    Jr  rinCipie.  social   and    religious   unrest,    this  will   be  the 

unvarying  atmosphere  of  the  Rkvikw.  It  is  believed  that  the  foundations  of 
religion  and  of  good  government  in  this  country  are  too  firmly  laid  to  require 
continunl  taking  up  for  repairs.  "  Some  things  will  be  taken  for  grante<l,"  and  all 
useless  discussion  will  he  left  to  others.  Without  party  or  sectarian  bias,  it  will 
seek  to  establish  a  medium  through  which  the  best  thought  of  our  ablest  writers 
may  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  life  of 
the  nation. 

Short    Discussions  ^^  ^^'^  attention  to  the  short  discussions  of 

-   4Fp.  I        OK*        4-         timely  subjects  under  the  head  of  "Criticisms. 

Ol  1  imely  OUOjeCtS.  Notes,  and  Reviews,"  as  alone  worth  the  cost 
of  the  entire  work.  Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Rkvikw  has  attracted  wider 
attention  than  this,  or  proven  of  more  practical  value.  It  will  be  the  aim  to 
develop  this  department  in  every  possible  direction,  bringing  into  the  field  of  brief 
discussion  the  important  movements  of  the  world  in  a  way  to  show  the  relation  of 
events  to  the  varied  interests  and  problems  of  the  day. 

The  Only  Reference  Review.    '^"^^  p^-"^  »>^  having  -  a  man 

•'  on    every    watch    tower   — a 

specialist — who  shall  record  the  progress  of  the  year  in  his  own  department  of 
science  or  of  research,  is  peculiar  to  this  publication.  In  the  case  of  all  new  dis- 
coveries, care  is  taken  to  define  accurately  the 'points  of  connection  with  existing 
theories  or  with  established  facts,  and  the  practical  bearings  of  the  question  are 
made  both  prominent  and  popular.  Any  one  referring  to  the  elaborate  indexes  of 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  in  20  pages,  of  the  present  year,  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of 
the  field  covered  by  this  system.  The  same  care  is  taken  in  the  historical  summary 
or  **  Record  "  of  events,  which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  each  volume. 

Qmall    Cncf  '^^^  mere  nominal  cost  at  which  the  Rkvikw  is  furnished 

^*na.ll  v^UoL.  ji^.  worthy  of  mention.  The  goo  (or  more)  liberal  pages  of 
standard  literature  that  we  here  furnish  for  $3.00  we  />elicve  is  equaled  by  no  similar 
publication  of  Europe  or  America.  The  large,  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  the 
perfect  impressions  secured  by  superior  printing,  combine  to  make  it  a  luxurious 
volume  for  use. 


PU6LICATI0R. 

Th*  REriEW  is  pub- 
tithed  six  times  a  year,  f>e- 
ginning  with  the  Tanuary 
number,  i8S6,  making  two 
volumes  yearly .  When  no  time 
is  specified,  subscriptions  will 
commence  xuith  the  current 
number.  Vois,  J.  and  II, 
turw  ready. 


TERIS :  , 

S.J.00  a  year  in  iidr>afnr, 
postage  free.     We  make  the 
special   offer    of  tivo  years, 
1 88b  and  1S67 .  tn  one  sub-  \ 
s*.riptioii  for  Sj-  Remittances 
may   be   made  in    P.    O.    or 
Express  Money  Orders,  or  in  ' 
Drafts,  Checks,  or  Registered  i 
Letter.      MONEY  in  letters  1 
is  at  sender's  risk.  1 


fiOUVD  VOLUMES  AID  COVERS. 

Bound  copies  0/  Vols.  L  and 
II.  (Am.  Russia  back,  tloth 
sides),  S^jo  ctich,  postpaid. 
Binding  of  back  numbers, 
$1.00  per  vol.  Indexed  Cav- 
ers, for  filing  and  placing  in 
library  without  binding,  to 
SUHSCRIKBRS,  2S  cts.  pervol. 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  k  SON,  Publishers,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  E.  L.  &  W.  J.  YOUMANS 

*                            * 

jtthe  popular  SCI- 
x  ence  monthly 

for    1887    will    continue, 
as  heretofore,  to  supply  its 
readers  with  the  results  of 
the  latest  investigation  and 
the  most  valuable  thought 
in  the  various  departments 
of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the   dry  and 
technical    details  of   sci- 
ence, which  are  of  chief 
concern  to  specialists,  to 
the    journals  devoted   to 
them,  the  Monthly  deals 
with  those  more   general 
and     practical      subjects 
which  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to 
the  public  at   large.     In 
this  work  it  has  achieved 
a  foremost  position,  and 
is  now  the  acknowledged 
organ  of  progressive  scien- 
tific ideas  in  this  country. 

^^^^^^^^ 

THE 

POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 

^^^^^^^ 

TERMS : 

$5.00  per  Annum; 

Single  copj,  50  cents. 

*                                  * 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

I,  3,  &  5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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lEngUsfi  lEdltlon. 


Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English 
publisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive 
control  of  the  American  issue. 

Tenna:  $3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbera,  90  Centa. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  shall  continue  the  issue 
in  America  of  these  two  British 
Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terma :  $3.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 

Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review, 


Qoartenii  Bevlew. 


WEStlllillStEI  Bevliiw. 


7  50 

Many  of  the  most  advanced  of  modern  theories  in  theology  have 
In  itt  pages  received  their  first  authoritative  support.  Itt  **  indb- 
PBMDBNT  SBCnoN,"  contaios  aitides  advocating  views  at  rariance 
with  those  of  iu  editors. 

Is  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Britlan.  The  tone  of  iu  articles.  Is  unexception- 
able, rendering  it  most  desirable  for  the  Home 
Qrde. 

All  of  above,  $3.00  each;  any  two  $5.50;  any  three  $8.00  any  four  $10.50;  all  five  $13.00. 

MONTHLY    REVIEWS. — 

No  other  joomal  numbers  among  Its  contributors  so  many  brilliant 
thinkers.  The  most  important  changes  In  the  thought  of  the  times  are 
submitted  to  searching  criticism. 

The  contributions,  by  eminent  writers,  |ive  It  a  unique 
position  among  other  Journals,  presenting  an  epitome 
of  all  that  best  deserves  attention  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  action. 


jDnettiiiitli  6iii|tiini. 


Fortiim  neviiiH. 


Itt  Editors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 
leaders  of  progress,  and  have  formed  a  school  of  ad- 
vanced thinkers. 


Each  $4.50;  any  two  $8.50;  all  three  $12.00. 
All  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  with  English  Editiona. 

—  AN    AMERICAN    MONTHLY. — 

While  aiming  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  Interchange  of  views  among  scholan, 
and  to  affordthe  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  art, 
life  and  writings,  it  is  specially  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  popular  educator. 

91.50  a  year;  15  centa  per  Number. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 


II04  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Saic'l  p.  FmitBS,  Treat. 
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ScucKCE  filk  the  tame  place  in  America  which  Nature  occupies  in  England.     It  is  a  scientific  jonrnal,  con- 
cted  with  enterprise,  impartiality,  and  genuine  ability. — N,  V,  Tribune. 

SCIENCE. 

^'  The  best  publication  of  the  kind  in  this  country." 

Science  is  an  illustrated  journal,  published  weekly,  with  the  aim  of  furnishing  the  reading 
:t>lic  with  a  satisfactory  medium  of  information  upon  scientific  subjects  of  general  interest. 

is   DEVOID,   TO   THE  UTMOST   POSSIBLE   DEGREE,   OF   TECHNICAL   TERMS,   and   thuS  fumishes 

i^s  readers  a  weekly  paper  that  is  scientifically  accurate  and,  at  the  same  time,  read- 

X^E  AND   ENTERTAINING. 

Science  has  been,  from  the  start,  the  recognized  organ  of  American  scientific  men,  and 
s  been  constantly  furnished  by  them  with  the  earliest  information  of  the  results  of  their  work. 
'  xneans  of  regular  correspondents,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Science  also  obtains 
r\y  and  reliable  reports  of  all  events  of  general  scientific  interest  abroad. 

Maps  of  regions  of  current  interest  and  illustrations  of  various  kinds  are  an  attractive 
vture  of  the  paper.  

EDUCATIONAL. 

Every  fourth  number  of  Science  contains,  in  addition  to  its  usual  pages,  a  large  amount 
extra  matter  devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  In  these  pages  are  considered 
:  history  of  education,  the  art  of  instruction,  the  science  of  education,  classical  study,  indus- 
il  education,  science  teaching,  normal  school  methods,  school  discipline,  common  school 
estions,  notes,  book  reviews,  digests  of  foreign  educational  literature  and  kindred  affairs, 
.king  the  journal  of  extreme  value  to  all  educators  and  friends  of  education. 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

I  year  in  United  States  or  Canada, $5.00 

z  year  in  Foreig^n  Countries  in  Postal  Union,  .  6.00 

Trial  Subscription,  3  months, i.oo 

Single  Copies, 0.12 


Capable  Agents  wanted  everywhere  with  high  compensation. 

Address        PUBLISHER  OF  SCIENCE, 

47  Lafayette  Place,  N.  V. 

In  January  will  be  published  the  first  number  of 

THE  SWISS  CROSS, 

e  official  organ  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  and  succeeding  St.  Nicholas  in  that  capacity. 
e  Swiss  Cross  will  be  a  monthly  magazine  (illustrated).  Price,  $1.50.  Those  who  are 
}uainted  with  the  A.  A.  and  its  work  will  subscribe  for  the  Swiss  Cross,  which  will  be 
ted  by  Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Persons  not  acquainted  with  the  Agassiz  Association  should  write  for  information  regard- 
:  it  and  the  Swiss  Cross.  Address 

.    THE  SWISS  CROSS, 

47  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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THE  CHURCH  RECORD. 


REV.   C.   G.   ADAMS,    EDITOR. 


Published  by  the  Church  Record  Association,  Southport,  Conn.,  on  the  ist  and 

i$th  of  each  month. 

SO  CENTS.  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR.  50  CENTS. 

Officially  accepted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut,   Rhode  Island,   New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

THE  CHEAPEST  CHURCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 

Printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type,  i6  pages.     Size  of  page,  12x20  inches.     In  typography  and  contents 
equal  to  any  church  paper. 
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MONTH. 

PBR 

YRAR,  TWICB  A   MONTH. 

Single  Cop 

ies, 

• 

?o 

03 

»o  25 

?0  50 

10  copies 

to 

one 

parish,    . 

25 

2  25 

450 

25 

(< 

• 

• 

50 

5  00 

10  00 

50 

<< 

• 

90 

9  00 

z8  00 

100 

<« 

• 

I 

so 

15  00 

30  00 

Each  issue  is  complete,  so  that  the  RECORD  can  be  used  as  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  as  desired. 

A  special  feature  of  the  CHURCH  RECORD  is  the  arrangement  of  two  pages  in  a  prominent  place 
of  purely  local  matter,  which  pages,  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  used  by  any  parish  as  a  PARISH  PAPER, 
or  by  any  diocese  a^  a  DIOCESAN  PAPER,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  85  cents  per  column,  for  any  issue 
so  used.  In  this  way  a  parish  or  diocesan  paper  can  be  obtained,  together  with  a  general  church  paper,  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  churchman. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  special  circular  fully  explaining  this  plan. 

Advertisers  please  note,  circulation  gained  in  18  months,  TySOOf  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
600  P«r  month.  The  very  best  advertising  medium,  especially  in  New  England,  where  its  circulation 
exceeds  all  othe    papers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  combined.        Address 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn. 
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THE     FORUM, 

The  New  Review. 

//  iowckis  upon  a  greater  numbtr  of  subjects  of  popular  interest  and  instruc- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  any  other  periodical  published  in  this  country. — 
Mail  and  Express,  N.  Y,  City, 

No  other  meigagine,  we  believe,  has  ever  presented  in  so  short  a  time  so 
much  valuable  literature. — ARGUS.  Albany,  N,  Y. 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so 
strongly  handled.-^EvERY  EVENING,  Wilmington,  Del, 

We  know  of  no  magaMine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness, 
and  strength,— 'Democrat,  Dover,  N.  H, 


THE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mast  of  intelligent  people. 
It  discusses  tobjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — in  morals,  in  education, 
in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room  influence. 
It  is  constmctiTe  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essajrists ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men  and 
women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have  special 
opportunities  for  information. 


A    FEW   OF  THE   CONTRIBUTORS. 


President  Till i as  H.  Seelye. 
Biskhop  F.  D.  Huntington. 
JuMice  Thomaii  M.  dooley. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  P.irton. 
President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
Bishop  J.  L  Spaldins. 
President  Timothy  Dwif  ht. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  Crosby. 
Monsignor  T.  S.  Pr«kt<m. 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell. 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe. 
Presiaent  E.  G.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dudley  Field. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Went  worth  Higgin«on. 

Elisabeth  Cadv  Stanton. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 

MoQCure  D.  Conway. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 

ElizAheth  Stuart  Phelpn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 

Park  Beniamin. 

Rev.  M.f.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  LUly. 

ProC  H.  H.  Boyesen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 
W.  H.  Mallock. 
President  J.  R.  Kendrtck. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Kd»oii. 
ProC  Noah  K.  Davis. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely. 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Camet;ie. 
Prof.  K.  H.  Thurston. 
Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willis;.  Bcecher. 
O.  H.  Krothingham. 
Woods  Pasha. 
President  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 
Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 


SOME   OF  THE   SUBJECTS  ALREADY    DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolutioa  t 

Newspapers  Gone  to  Seed. 

Is  Romanism  a  Baptized  Paganism  ? 

Some  Experiences  with  Criminals. 

Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists? 

Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Roman  Catholics  Want. 

Our  Boys  on  Sunday. 

My  Rnknoas  Experience. 

How  I  Was  Educated. 

An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 

Question. 
The  Evdiution  of  the  Boycott. 
The  Negro  in  the  South. 
Cremation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 
Our  Political  Methods. 


Is  Lifie  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? 

Shall  the  Eight-hour  System  Be 
Adopted  ? 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov. 
emment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sunday  Joumalhm. 

Should  Foreign  Autnors  Be  Pro- 
tected ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency? 

The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 

The  Future  of^ Arctic  Exploration. 

What  We  Know  about  the  Weather. 

Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  State  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes. 

The  Waste  by  F'ire. 

Shall  Sunday  Be  Preserved  ? 

Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  M.-iiority. 

The  Convalescence  of  K.itth. 

ColWe  Athletic  Sports. 

The  r  isheries  Dispiiic. 

Civilization  and  Suicide. 

Modern  Smuggling. 

What  Rights  Have  L.'iborcrs  ? 

Our  African  Contingent. 

Americanisms  in  England. 

The  Cause  of  F-arthqu.-ikes. 

Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  '*. 

I'he  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


50  Cents  a  Copy;   $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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FOR     1886-7. 


THIRD    YEAR. 


QUERIES 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERARY,  ART,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  GENERAL 

EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 


•  CONDUCTED  BY  C.  W.  MOULTON.* 


T7NLARGEDI   ILLUSTRATED  1 1 


NEW  DEPARTMENTS!  SAME  PRICE! I 


With  the  October  number,  Qurriks  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter  ;  making 
a  fifty-two  page  magazine.  The  new  features  consist  of  miscellaneous  reading  matter,  critical  essays,  poetical 
extracts,  readings  from  new  books,  and  a  number  of  superior  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  As  the  subscription 
price  remains  the  same,  Queries  has  become  at  once  the  largest  and  best  dollar  magazine  published.  All  of  the 
old  departments  have  been  retained,  and  more  space  will  be  allotted  to  each. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Queries  may  be  mentioned  the  following  eminent  and  well-known  names  : 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History ^  author  of  the  **  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  etc.  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  author  of  ''Pilgrims  and  Shrines,'  **  Patron  Saints,"  etc.  Herbert  W. 
Conn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University,  author  of  ''Evolution  of  To-Day."  Anna  L. 
Ward,  Editor  of  "  Hoyt  and  Ward's  Cyclopedia  of  Quotations,"  etc.  W.  Wilsey  Martin,  author  of  '•  By 
Solent  and  Danube."  Carrie  Stow  Wait.  Julia  H.  Thayer,  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the  Chicago 
Female  College.  Elise  Piutti,  Instructor  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Wells  College.  Frank  D. 
Smith,  Editor  of  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian.  William  C.  Peckham,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Botany,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Carl  Leo  Mees,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences,  Ohio 
University.  Priscilla  H.  Braislin,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vassar  College.  Prof.  Charles  Lee 
Crandall,  C.E.,  Cornell  University.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  George  Selby, 
A.M.,  Superintendent- Public  Schools,  Carthage,  111.  Josephine  Lewis,  President  of  the  Afternoon  Query  Club, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Prof.  N.  K.  Royse,  author  of  a  "  Manual  of  English  Literature,"  etc.  F.  A.  HoLTON,  D.S., 
Cornell  University  Laboratory.  Mrs.  Ellen  K.  Hooker,  Principal  Park  Place  School.  R.  D.  Swain,  A.M., 
E wing  College.  Prof.  R.  H.  Willis,  Prof essor  of  Ancient  I^inguages,  Arkansas  Industrial  University.  William 
Emmette  Coleman,  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  George  Daulton,  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  New- 
York.  John  H.  Woods,  Prof.  J.  W.  Reese,. Clara  J.  McKean,  John  L.  Gans,  H.  K.  Armstrong,  S.  M. 
Fox,  A.  J.  Johnson,  Steven  B.  Ayres,  Charles  S.  Prosser,  N.  M.  Butler,  Dr.  D.  W.  Nead,  A.  H. 
Votaw,  Florence  V.  Brittingham,  Albert  W.  Johnson,  and  others. 

TERMS,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE. 
Seven  copies  for  six  dollars.      Single  copies  ten  cents. 

Address  all  communications  to 

C  L.   SHERRILL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

41  AND  43  Frankun  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

« 

Organized  at  Saratoga,  September  9,  1885. 


:0-OPERATION  IN  A  WESTERN  CITY. 

By  ALBERT  SHAW,  Ph.D., 

Editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune;  author  of   **  Icaria,'*  etc. 

XABLK  OK  CONTENTS: 

I.  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COOPERS  OF  MINNEAPOLIS. 

II.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY. 

III.  CO-OPERATIVE  PROFIT-SHARING  IN  THE  PILLSBURY  MILLS. 

IV.  MINNEAPOLIS  CO-OPERATIVE  MERCANTILE  COMPANY. 
V.  A  CO-OPERATIVE  LAUNDRY,  ETC. 

This,  the  fourth  number  of  the  publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  is 
\  admirable  monograph  on  co-operation  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where  are  now  in  opera- 
>n  some  of  the  most  successful  co-operative  enterprises  in  the  United  States.    Price,  75  cents. 


The  following  fublications  havi  ban  issued  by  the  Association  : 
o.  I.    Report  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Secretary.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  contains  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Ely,  at  the  formation  of  the  Association,  relating  to  the  old  political 
momy  and  the  new,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  debate  upon  the  paper,  in  which  many  well-known  econo- 
sts  took  part,  including  President  Andrew  D.  White,  Rev.  Dr.  VVashington  Gladden,  Professor  Alexander 
inston,  Professor  Andrews,  President  C.  K.  Adams,  and  others. 

OS.  2  and  3.    The  Relation  of  the  Modem  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply. 

By  Professor  E.  J.  James,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  James  discusses  the  relative  advantages  of  municipal  and  private  control  of  gas-works,  and  decidesg  in 
or  of  municipal  control.  He  relates  the  history  of  the  gas  supply  in  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  and  Wheeling, 
h  illustrations  from  other  American  cities  and  cities  abroad. 


The  publications  of  the  Association  will  appear  at  least  six  times  a  year,  and  will  be  sent 
all  members  in  consideration  of  the  annual  membership  fee  of  $3.00,  paid  to  the  Treasurer. 
»  others  the  publications  of  the  Association  will  be  sent  at  $4.00  per  annum.  Single  copies 
it  on  receipt  of  price. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 

Dr.   RICHARD  T.    KLY, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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PROGRESSIVE    HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING. 

A.    Semi-Nloii-tlnly    Joiarnal. 
Conducted  in  the  Interests  of  the  Higher  Life  of  the  Household, 

Volume    IV.    of   Good    Housekeeping    will    have   among'  its   other  attractions  : 

A  New  Serial  — Progressive  Housekeeping. 

By   CATHERINE    OWEN. 

Entitled   "PROGRESSIVE  HOUSEKEEPING;    or,    Keeping  House  Without   Knowing 

How,  and  Knowing  How  to  Keep  House  Well." 

This  serial  will  contain  the  much  called  for  Daily  Housekeepers'  Programme. 


E.  C.  GARDNER 

Will  write   on   the  important  subject  of  **  Kitchen  Comfort,  Convenience,  and  Economy," 
with  drawings  of  a  Model  Kitchen,  and  some  detailed  Kitchen  Appurtenances. 


MARIA   PARLOA 

Will  continue  her   valuable   series   of    papers,   which  are    prepared    expressly    for    Good 

Housekeeping  and  are  not  printed  elsewhere. 


A  $25  Prize  Paper  on  Carving. 

Good  Housekeeping  has  so  many  wails  from  correspondents  who  find  the  matter  of  Carving  a  buiden 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  who  ask  for  detailed  instructions  m  the  Art  of  the  Carving  Knife,  that  we  offer  $25  for 
the  best  and  most  complete  paper  on  Carving — -practical,  instructive,  and  comprehensive — that  may  be  sent  us  on 
or  before  November  ist,  1886.  The  name  of  the  writer  must  accompany  each  paper  in  a  sealed  envelope,  not  to 
be  opened  until  after  the  papers  have  been  examined. 


Every  person  sending  us  $2.50  before  January  ist,  1887,  will  receive  (Jooi)  Housekekping  from  November 
13th,  1886— -the  commencement  of  Volume  IV. — to  January  ist,  1888,  and  Catherine  Owen's  admirable  serial, 
"  Ten  Dollars  Enough,  or  How  to  Live  Well  on  Ten  Dollars  a  Week,''  which  has  been  published  in  a  tasteful 
book  of  some  300  pages. 

The  able  writers  on  practical  household  subjects,  who  have  made  so  quickly  and  permanently  an  enviable 
position  and  established  fame  for  Goon  Housekeeping,  will  continue  to  favor  its  readers  with  their  contnbutions 
in  the  interests  of  the  Higher  Life  of  the  Household,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  its  Editor  to  make  each  issue  better 
and  more  valuable  than  its  predecessor  in  the  Homes  of  the  World. 

N.  B. — Good  Housekeeping  is  the  best  home  magazine  published,  and  is  issued  every  other  week. 

CLARK  IV.  BR  YAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York  Office :  239  Broadway.  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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**  A  llagasiiM  full  of  iBtarwt  from  Cover  to  Cov«r.** 

"X^ocftl  only  in  Nabm;  NfttioBftl  In  it«  Lltontura." 


The  Brooklyn  Magazine 

Contains  each  month,  in  addition  to  the  anthorized  and  penonally  revised  sermons  ol 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER  and  T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE, 

An  attractive  table  of  contents,  embodying 

50  Pages  of  Bright  Stories,  Poems,  and  Articles 

BY  THE  FOREMOST  AMERICAN  WRITERS. 

Every  number  contahis  "Mrs.  BMChor's  Monthly  Talks,**  a  seriet  of  Articles  written  by  Mrs.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
>  the  women  of  America,  on  timely  and  interesting  topics. 

It  ^  a  magazine  ibr  the  home  in  every  sense  of  tne  word,  givmg  over  1500  Pages  of  the  best  reading  matter,  and  oflering  more 
>r  the  price  than  any  other  periodical  in  America. 

TIVO  DOLLARS  PER    YEAR.     Twenty  Cents  per  Single  Number, 

The  Sermons  are  printed  in  a  large,  clear  type,  and  in  a  manner  to  specially  adapt  them  for  stfariUe  preservation  in  book  form, 
desired.  

f 


EECHER  DAILY  CALENDAR  FOR  1887.      TALMAGE  DAILY  CALENDAR  FOR  1887. 

These  Calendars  contain,  for  each  day.  an  appropriate  and  charactenstic  sentiment  from  the  pens  of  Rev.  HENRY  WARD 
LEX^HER  and  Rev.  T.  Da  WITT  TALMAGE.  and  su«  mounted  upon  handsomely  illuminated  boards,  printed  in  over  ten  different 
lors,  with  strikingly  life-like  portraits  of  Mr.  Bcccher,  by  Rockwood  ;  and  Dr.  Talmage,  by  Sarony,  of  New  York. 

Beecher  Calendar,  f  i.oo.  Talmag^e  Calendar,  75  cts. 

Either  Calendar  Given  FREE  for  %  New  Yearly  Subscribers.  Both  Calendars  Given  FREE  for  3  New  Yearly  Subscribers. 


The  general  attractivenes  and  popularity  of  THE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  render  it  a  specially  deMrahle  medium  for 
>se  who  wish  to  obtain  a  club  of  subscribers.  Specimen  copy  and  list  of  premiums  sent  on  receipt  of  lo  centn,  if  (his  magazine  is 
ntioned.  Addreu 

HE  BROOKLYN  MAGAZINE  CO.,  7  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

THE    AMERICAN. 

National  Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Public  Affairs 
PHILADELPHIA:     WEEKLY    EDITIONS,    SATURDAYS. 


AMOiNG   THE   REGULARLY    MAINTAINED   DEPARTMENTS   ARE: 
VIEW  OF  THE  WEEK.  1   REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

•ITORIAL   ARTICLES.— Temperate  but  earnest  |   ART.— A  department  under  competent  oversight. 

discussionof  important  public  question.s  and  themes.       vTTTiirvuc   axti\  ditui  tcuituc       a  «^     ;^ 
CEKLY  NOTEr-Minor  edhorial  comment.  '^"^  ^^^^^,  AND  '^7;^-^",^.!^^-^  T  r' 

SCIAL  .ARTICLES.-On  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  I  ™»^  "'  interest.ng  data  relating  to  books,  pcnod, 


including  the  phases  of  Social  Life,  Art,  Science, 
Literature,  etc. 


calSy   announcements  of   publishers,   the   work  of 
authors,  etc. 


iCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  (including  London      DRIFT.— Scientific,    Archaeological,    Personal,    and 
and  Paris).  i  other  timely  and  interesting  items. 


*^*  The    Seventh  Year  began  October,   1886.      The  AxMErican  has  now  established  a 
re  than  national  reputation.     Its  contents  consist  of  original  matter,  written  for  its  columns 
s  not  the  reprint  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

*^*  The  American  has  16  pages,  handsomely  printed  on   toned  paper.     Subscription, 
DO  per  annum  ;  $1.50  per  six  months.     Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The  American, 

ces,  921  Arch  St.  Post  Office  Box  924,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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'*//  hiis  a  historical  valu^  second  to  none  in  this  country.** — Journal  of  Education,  Boston.     "//  is  a 
treasury  of  information  to  libraries  and  historical  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.** — MILWAUKEE  (Wis.)  JOURNAL. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Of  about  one   hundred   pages,  devoted   to  the    History,   L^iterature,  and   General 

Interests  of  the    New   England   States  and  People. 

I)uring  the  year  1887  it  will  print  valuable 

Papers  oh  Early  New  Enfirland  History, 

Articles  relatinfi:  to  New  England  In  the  Civil  War, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Towns  and  Cities, 

Bloflrraphles  of  Notable  Men  and  Women, 

A  Series  of  articles  on  Leading  Collefires  and  Schools, 

An  authoritative  series  of  articles  on  the 

RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS;— 

that  on  the  **  Congregation alists*'  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist ;  the 
Universalist  Denomination  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Capen,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  the  others  to  be 
announced  in  due  season.     Also, 

A  Series  of  authoritative  articles  on  "Isms," 

Complete  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems. 
All  readers  will  find   under  the  respective  headings,     "Editor's    Table,"     "Historical    Record," 
"Necrology,"    "Education,"   "  History  and  Genealogy,"    "Notes  and  Queries,"  and   "Topical 
Index  to  Current  Magazine  Literature,"  matter  that  will  special  interest  them. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 

is  a  publication  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  Public  and  Private  Library,  on  account  of  its  historical  and 
biographical  service  to  readers  of  every  class.  Its  features  are  precisely  those  which  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  frequenters  of  these  invaluable  institutions.  Asa  means  of  interchanging  information  of  real 
value  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  matters  that  deserve  permanent  preservation,  and  therefore  as  a  publication  at 
all  times  both  attractive  and  useful  for  reference,  it  is  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Librarians  will  consult 
their  true  interest  by  keeping  the  successive  issues  of  The  New  England  Magazine  for  the  use  of  readers. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  saxs  of  the  Magazine  :  "The  articles  are  varied,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  interest." 

The  Boston  Herald  says  :  "  The  editorial  work  in  this  magazine  is  admirably  done,  and  it  is  hardly  a  surprise  to  learn  that  it  is 
rapidly  increa<«ing  in  circulation  in  all  parts  of  New  England      If  maintained  at  its  present  standard,  it  will  deserve  its  popularity." 

The  Indianian-Re^hlican  says  :  "  One  of  the  finest  periodicals  received  at  this  office  is  Thk  Nbw  England  Magazine.  Every 
page  is  interesting ;  every  article  well  worth  reading  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  tastefully  illustrated  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  engravings, 
and  very  handsomely  printed." 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Register  pronounces  it  "  an  excellent  magarine,  beautifully  printed,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
attractive  articles." 

TYie  Netoark  (S.  J.)  Dai/y  Advertiser  ssiys:  "  Without  which  no  gentleman's  hook  table  is  properly  provided  for.  .  .  .  The 
contents  are  alwavs  valuable,  and  a  bound  volume  of  that  publication  is  a  record  of  permanent  usefulness. 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sundav  Press  says  :    "  Sustains  the  high  reputation  it  has  ever  enjoyed." 

The  Hartford  Evening  Post  says:  "We  are  glad  to  see  Thb  New  England  Magazine  .  .  .  abounds  in  ^ood  points 
historically,  and  in  fiction.  The  growth  of  such  magazines  devoted  to  the  history  of  sections  of  the  country  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
good  citizens  are  interested." 

Terms  :  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid.  Single  numbers,  25  cents.  Newsdealeis 
and  Postmasters  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  subscribers  may  remit  to  us  in  post-office  or  express  money  orders, 
or  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  registered  letters. 

Volume  Five  began  with  the  number  for  November,  1886. 

Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  completed  and  substantially  bound  in  brown  cloth,  making  handsome  books.  They  will  be  furnished 
at  ia.oo  each.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  are  very  scarce,  only  a  very  limited  number  are  on  hand  or  obtainable.  Those  desiring  complete 
sets  would  do  well  to  order  immediately.  These  volumes  are  very  valuable,  being  filled  with  original  matter  of  decidedly  historical 
value. 

In  reaching  the  begmning  of  the  fifth  volume,  The  New  England  Magazine  has  passed  successfully  through  the  period  always 
attended  by  more  or  less  doubt,  and  firom  an  undeveloped  enterprise  has  become  an  established  institution.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Magazine  were  originally  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  unwritten  Sew  England  history,  and  two  years'  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  quantity  was  even  underestimated. 

The  XeW  England  Madazine  is  the  Pioneer  and  only  Popular  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  U 
the  New  England  States  and  People.  Articles  are  original,  and  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  New 
EnglanderSf  or  their  descendants^  or  to  these  interested  in  the  vast  amount  of  the  hitherto  unwritten  history. 

The  presentation  of  History  in  an  attractive  form  is  our  aim.     The  genius  of  able  writers  makes  the 
real  facts  of  history  as  interesting  as  romance, 

Add««      THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

36  Bromfield  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE    ONLY    LITERARY    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHED    ON 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  OvKiiLAM>  Monthly.  cMablished  in  1868,  has  always  been  rvcognizuil  an  one  f>(  the  great  t 
f  America.  Its  titcraty  qualilies  are  uniqne.  and  the  steady  and  ra|iid  prc^re^s  it  is  making  proves  that  the 
'acitic  Coast  h  loyal  lo  its  (amous  periodical :  nevertheless  il  is  nnl  local  ;  its  literature  is  universal :  it  wins  anil 
eeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle  and  the  library  ;  its  circulation  is  largely  in  llie  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic 
tales,  and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  ahouM  include  this  magijine  in  his  list  for  1SB7,  Libraries, 
leading  Rooms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  <in<l  il  one  of  Die  best  read  n(  their  magazines. 

The  managers  of  The  Ovkri.ans  MONTHLY  offer  in  the  putilic  iheir  jiaticnt.  painstaking  eflorl  lo  ikvelop  the 
est  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West,  'lliey  Hnd  that  Ihc  mac-iiinc  is  making  friends  everywhere, 
nd  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increa-'ing.  They  are  now  able  lo  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  com- 
any  of  capitalists  and  literary  men,  lo  carry  Ibe  magazine  foruard  tr>  a  still  greater  success. 

RECENT    COMMENTS. 

"  On«  mifflil  almotl  as  well  eompfimcni  the  Cfif»iy  ity  rompnri^n  with  'I'lta  Ovvki.a^u  a^  vice  vFr-;^-" — Bt'jtin  Trtntlltr. 
"  hor  comprFhim^ive«ir4  of  »copv,  soundn«st  nf  thought.  mA  hkh  Ihcrjrv  uii^tlitv.  '[^mk  '  K'Kiti.ANFt  it  iioi  suriurt^'d  hy  thv  bcil  01 
*  Easterr  tn.mth]i«."- JfV<rj<fr  S*^.  Maw. 

.>/>..  .r  .!..>_. '•'—-■'-■ -ThJehtirtre.  from  acrow  the  (oniit.nii."—/'*i/Mrfrf/*/ii  /Wir. 


degret , ' '.— CsHgrt- 


—luttritr,  Chlcalo. 


»."— LnMUr  Alkn 
aaiity  Ihal  tnakw  it 


clniimenl  of 
r-Xtrltl  ft 


e  Puilic  !>lo|>':,  U' 


Ik  Mail,  Cilsig 
Ldrii,  Eiirpi. 

pKuliirly  iulliiHilial  nrt 


THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    FOR    1887. 

ingle  Subscription,  $4.00  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  Number,  35  cts.  Sample  Copy,  25  cts. 

Club  Terms:  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  %i$.oo.     Add  postage  on  foreign  orders. 
he  Trade  supplied  ihrotigh  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York;   The  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;   The 
San  Franciico  News  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  and  Trflbner  &Co.,  I^ndon. 
Address 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

415  Montffomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TOPICAL  SCRAP- BOOK  STSTEMo 
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IbOowLag  LtUa  u 

1.  IllnitmtioDB.  2.  Temperance.  3.  Hia- 
cellaoeoni.  4.  Social  Qneitioni.  9.  PoUtict. 
8.  Edncation.  7.  ChriitUo  Work.  8.  Ser- 
moni.  ».  Tbe  Bible.  10.  Hisiioaa.  U.  Tha 
Cbnrch,  12.  Chriitlanitj.  IS.  Perao&al.  14. 
God.  15.  Book  Renewa.  19.  Isma.  17.  Ba- 
cbatologj.  18.  Sondaj  Scliool,  The  Yotmo;. 
U.  Tbe  Cbriat.  80.  &n  and  AtonemeaL  81. 
HoIt  Spirit.  99.  Exegetical.  23.  Derotiooal. 
94.  Homilctic  Notea.  25.  Social  QMitiona. 
9&  Dntiea  and  Graces.  27.  Prea^ei 
PreacUnr- 
ID.  Health 


Vim 

Hob.  Andiww  D.  WUta. 

P«<denl  of  the  ComeU  Unlrer^,  Itluo,  M.  Y. 
Il  •cam  10  me  that  jira  hare  bit  upon 
inn.  My  only  wonder  i<  that  of  Columbui  vumpuii 
ibcKttiag  up  of  tlie  egg— aimuly,  that  no  oae  haddi 
'good and  limpica  thin^  before. 

a«T-.  W.  M.  Ta,7lor,  D,  D»  XX.  D. 
Putor  Broadwsr  Tabcnucle,  N.  Y. 


lo  enctoae  check  thai  you  may  tend  me  iwelTe  Tolumei  with 
the  titlet  indirated  belogr.  Ibave  loic  ■  great  deal  lor  lick 
of  luchaieneiof  boolo. 

Hot.  Goorare  Datt»  Boardmaji,  D.  D. 

Putor  Fint  Bapliit  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
You  have  reduced  the  Idea  of  a  Scrap-Book  loaperfeel 


Rev.  Cleor^  F.  Pentoeoat,  D,D. 

Hot  Thnmpliio*  Ate.  Congregaliooal  Church,  BrooUro. 


From  the  "EzBjnineri"  Heir  TaA, 

We  have  riceiyed  a  ■pecimen  of  (he  "Scnp-Book  LI- 
brary"  for  impeciion,  li  laiheoheapeit,  moat  eoovsiient 
and  heal  eonlnrcd  plan  for  permaneotl/ preacrring  oewa- 

ihia  leriea  of  boolta  ia  without  a  peer. 

Price. 

The  Tolumei  are  put  at  the  marotlauily  low  price 
of  7S  cents  each. 

1st.  We  will  Knd  lamplt  volume,  with  «aj  title 
you  may  chooae  to  put  upon  the  back  In  gill,  fotlagi 
frtpaid  by  us,  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  If  yoo  are 
not  latis^ed  with  the  book,  it  ma^  be  returned  and 
we  will  refuud  the  amount  paid  for  it  leu  tbe 
pottage. 

2d.  If  yoa  order  a  half  dozen,  after  you  obtain 
your  wmple,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
$4.00,  make  you  a  diicount  of  S  per  cent,  from  the 

8d.  If  yoti  order  twelve  volume*  we  will  ^We 
you  •  dkicount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  pay  expreH 
chargea  to  your  tieaicat  expreai  ttation. 


C  VENTON  PATTERSON  &  CO., 

ROCHESTBR,    H.  T. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science. 


HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  Editor. 


The  first  annual  series  of  monthly  monographs  devoted  to  History,  Politics,  and  Economics  was  begun  in  1882-3. 
Four  volumes  of  University  Studies  have  thus  far  appeared. 

A  new  and  attrtutive  library  tdUUn  of  the  entire  set  of  four  volumes ^  indexed^  and  bound  in  cloth,  will  soon 
e  ready,  and  sold  for  $12.^0  net. 

Separate  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  as  follows : 

SERIES     I. — Local  Institutions.    479  pp.    $4.00. 
SERIES   II. — Institutions  and  Economics.    629  pp.    I4.00. 
SERIES  III. — Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington.    595  pp.    $4.00. 
SERIES  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.    600  pp.    $3.50. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FIFTH  SERIES.— 1887, 

The  Studies  in  Municipal  Government  will  be  continued.  The  Fifth  Series  will  also  embrace  Studies  in  the 
istory  of  American  Political  Economy  and  of  American  Co-operation.  The  following  papers  are  ready  or  in 
-eparation  : 

itj  Government  of  Boston.    By  James  M.  Bugbee. 

ity  Government  of  Philadelphia.    By  Edward  P.  Allinson  and  Boies  Penrose. 

it  J  Government  of  Baltimore.    By  John  C.  Rose. 

it  J  Government  of  St.  Louis.    By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 

it  J  Government  of  Chicago.    By  F.  H.  H  odder. 

itj  Government  of  San  Francisco.    By  Bernard  Moses. 

it  J  Government  of  New  Orleans.    By  Hon.  \V.  W.  Howe. 

ity  Government  of  New  York.    By  Simon  Sterne  and  J.  F.  Jameson. 

he  Influence  of  the  War  of  z8x2  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union.     By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

he  History  of  American  Political  Economy.   Studies  by  R.  T.  Ely,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  D.  R.  Dewey. 

he  History  of  American  Co-operation.    Studies  by  £.  \V.  Bkmis,  D.  R.  Randall,  A.  G.  Warner,  et  al. 

EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  annual  series  of  Studies,  a  series  of  Extra  Volumes  is  proposed.  It  is  intended 
print  them  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  regular  Studies,  but  to  publish  each  volume  by  itself,  in  numbered 
juence  and  in  a  cloth  binding.  The  volumes  will  vary  in  size  from  200  to  500  pages,  with  corresponding 
ces.  Subscriptions  to  the  Annual  Series  of  Studies  will  not  necessitate  subscription  to  the  Extra  Volumes, 
hough  they  will  be  offered  to  regular  subscribers  at  reduced  rates. 

KTRA  VOLUME    I.— The   Republic  of  New  Haven :    A  History  of  Municipal  Eyolution.    By 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D.  (Baltimore). 

This  volume,  now  ready,  comprises  350  pages  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index.     It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

XTRA  VOLUME   II.— History  of  the   Goyemment   of  Philadelphia.    By  Edward  P.  Allinson, 
A.M.  (Haverford),  and  Boies  Penrose.  A.B.  (Harvard). 

(In  press.) 

Other  Extra  Volumes  will  be  announced  when  they  are  ready  for  publication. 

All  communications  relating  to  subscriptions,  exchanges,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
fBLICATION  AGENCY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Dwitad  tt  Niwtpapw  fcn,  Mlwn,  Irltelt,  ud  Pibntktra. 


ALLAN    FORMAN,  Editor. 


THE  ONLY  PAPER  H  THE  WORLD  THAT  TEUS  HOW  OTHER  PAPERS 
ARE  HADE  AND  WHO  HAKE  THEM. 


THE  FRESHEST  LITERARY  NEWS. 


Tbe  Most  SpaiUlDg  Original  Ita  and  Practical  Snggestions  for  Writers. 


WHAT   IS   SAID    OF    IT: 

"  The  Fourth  Estate  needs  and  can  support  a  good  organ  like  The  Journaust."— .V.  Y.  Tribniu. 

"The  Journalist  is  the  onlj  success  of  its  Icind  published.  It  is  a  veij  interesting  paper,  and 
abiy  conducted, " — Buffalo  Daily  Ntwi, 

"It  is  hlled  with  interesting  matter  touching  the  very  life  and  soal  of  the  nerrspaper  fraternity. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Allan  Forman.  The  Journalist  has  achieved  its  true  mission.  Itfs  a  help 
to  every  newspaper  worker,  and  the  fraiernity  throughout  the  country  owes  the  pleasant  periodical  a 
warm  and  hearty  supiKirl," — AVa,  York  iVarld. 


SUBSCRIPTION,    $4.00    PER    YEAR,    IN    ADVANCE. 


PUBLISHED    EVERY  SATURDAY, 

No.  I ly  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  $1.00  BOOK. 

Premium   for    One    New    Subscriber  ! 


During  the  next  thirty  days  the  publisher  of  Education  will  forward  to  every  one  who 
will  send  him  One  New  Subscribefi  with  the  subscription  price,  $3.00,  a  copy  of 

Talks  IVith  My  Boys, 

A  book  of  266  pages,  containing  27  Talks.     This  is-  the  Second  Edition  of  the  book,  which 
is  now  published  by  the  well-known  publishers,  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

SEND    $3.00 

By  Check,  Draft,  or  Postal  Order,  and  the  book  will  be  returned  by  mail  free  of  all  expense. 


\From  A.  G.   BoYDtW,  Bridgewater,  Mass,^ 
I  believe  thoroughly  in  Education,  and  would  like  to  have  all  our  graduates  take  and  read  it. 

\From,  John  SwEir,   California,'] 
Thinking  educators  cannot  do  without  it. 

\^From  D.  B.   Hagar,  Ph.D..  SaUm,  Mass.] 
It  is  brimming  full  of  thoughtful,  instructive,  and  interesting;  matter. 

{From  Prof.  \V.  H.  Payne,  Ph.D.] 
It  is  altogether  such  a  journal  as  the  teaching  profession  of  this  countr}'  should  loyally  and  liberally  support. 


Education  is  a  Monthly  Educational  Magazine.     It  is 

INTELLIGENT.  VIGOROUS.  INDEPENDENT 

IT   DISCUSSES 

The  Science  of  Teaching^.  Industrial  Education. 

The  Art  of  Instruction.  Common  School  Topics. 

School  Discipline.  Science  Teaching. 

Normal  Methods.  Classical  Study. 


Address  the  Publisher, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  3  Somerset  bt.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ARENA. 

A   MONTHLY  JOURNAL. 

A.  WILFORD   HALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor. 

Scientific.  Philosophical,  Religious. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR.    SINGLE  COPY,  FIVE  CENTS. 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 

"After  a  cartful  riading,  I  am  af  Ihi  afinion  thai  it  it  a  first-^last  literary  Journal ;  imdetd,  I  Ihtni 
it  ii  THE  reUgif-scitntific  periodical  of  the  age."—].   W.   TroTMaN,  Hertford,  N.  C. 

"  /  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  every  family." — A,  V.  Abkrcrombie,  Bridgeport,  Coiui. 

'•  The  paper  is  certainly  a  valuaile  aeqitititian    to    the  scientific    world  I  get  muth  that  it 

rieheil  food  to  my  mind." — O.   P.  HoovE*.  Daylon.  Ohio. 

'*  Every  preacher,  ttachrr,  and  student  should  take  it.     ft  does  me    better  than  a  %$.00  monthly." — Rev. 

William  Fotsch,  Nauvoo,  111. 


J  orte  number  than    some    ether    icienlifie  journal!    that  cost  fife 
I  Baker,  Swanlon,  Ohio. 

'' Ijmg  may  it  live  and  prove  to    bean    'arena'    upon    which  the  battles    of  the  Lord  are  fought  in  a 
truly  scientific  spirit."— Rtv .   J.    I,.   SCHATZ.   St.    Mary's,  Ohio. 


OFFER    EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  first  volume  complete,  containing  twelve  numbers,  will  be  sent  fpr  Twenty-five 
Cents  (foreign  address,  Thirty-five  Cents).  Every  reader  will  become  a  subscriber. 
Each  subscriber  becomes  enthusiastic. 


"THE  SUBSTANTIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

By  J.   I.   SWANDER,   A.M.,   D.D. 

A  Revolutionary  Scientific  Work.       800  Questions  and   Answers  in  15   separate  Chapters, 

Price,  $1.50,  Prepaid  by  Mail. 

A   BOOK  FOR    THE    T/AfES.       LIBERAL    TERMS   TO  AGENTS. 

For  either  of  the  above,  address 

HUDSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 
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IT  I*  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  OHIOAOO, 

■Aai  a  IN  ITS  TBIKD  TBAB.     It  hu  neclved  roUR  THOU8AXD  COMFLIBIENT- 
ABT  MOTTCKS,  n 


*  of  irUah  war 
full]'  raealrad.  kiid  It  ■■  pmiu 


>I1  huida  to  bs  tl 


BEST  PAPER  EVER  PRINTED  IN  AHERICA. 


THE  FnrEBT  LTTERATDEE  FRODTJOED  IK  THE  HATIOH. 

Baoli  wask'*  CUBHJUHT  omitkliu  ona  Bllt-edt«l  Stwrl  Starr.  ■  hair-doien  Taliuble 


mth  nofc  >  yi*H«Ti  tll«  EmiiBg  Lam;  bMramei  k  thing  plauut  to  tMiik  of. 
PriM  I  On*  Tmt,  •«  i  Six  MoiilbB.  •2.B0  |  Slntlc  Copy,  iO  Mnta. 


SHOULD   GO  EVERYWHERE. 


THE   UNITARIAN. 


BROOKE  HERFORD  and  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND. 
Editorial  CenlribtitoTs  : 

Robert  Collyer,  Oscau  Clute,  CtiAftL£s  G.  Ames, 

George  L.  Chaney,  H.  Price  Collier,  asd 

Mrs.  Eliza  R,  Sukderland. 


i(P  Pagrs,  Site  and  Type  of  Harper's  Monthly. 


Subscription  Price,  50  cents  a  Year. 


This  monthljr  aimi  to  popularii«  aod  cany  far  and 

wide  the   BEST  THOUGHT   OF    LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Its  writers  ar«  the  ablest,  its  matter  fieih  and  varied, 
its  price  low  enongh  to  enable  it  to  go  into  every  home 

Addl«sl 

The  Unitarian, 

115  Hoaroc  St.,  Cbiuco,  111. 


n  NV  PERSON  wtHhtn?  to  acquire 
^^  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge 
or  the  German  language,  one  that  Ib  of 
real  use  In  boHlnpHB,  reading,  or  travel, 
without  waHte  of  Taloable  time  and 
without  nnnecetiBarf  labor,  will  And 
"GERMAN  SimPLIFIED" 
etnlnentlf  suited  to  eTer;  requirement. 
It  is  published  in  two  editions  ;  <1.)  For  self- 
instruction,  in  12  numliers  (with  keys),  at  10  cis. 
each.  (S.)  Asa  School  Edition  (without  keys), 
bound  in  doth,  (1.23.  For  sale  by  all  booksellers; 
sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  I'ROF.A. 
KNOFLACH,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


YOUTH I 
LOVE 

ARSENICI 

Till  ON  LV  real  kamltu- i>f  lli«  aia^ixlaa|^B^  iM  Ini.  Fum 
diliiiloii  ud  t  mnTrhwe  ■■!■■  mi  niiiihll|  iimpBaJ!?  *;«» 

SKINS ud  otiwr  fkcM  lliliiiiMili  m  ■a^waMli  wwiiwi  ud 
idineiouilr  CLaARaOllR.EZICMf  ud.^iin^^it'srHialv 

■hd  oefiufvrfv  Lnti^iiiled.  bni,  aamitna  to  mito,  hniian^  w  biUbi 
thtm  h*irt  m«t  untxpcotediy  fbiiad  Ibtv  lo  M  >Ud  >d  klwoliitf 
SPECIFIC  IB  PlTBpaPlMA,  HABtTDAL  C0K8TI?A'B*'Ii.  ItA- 

feffi%  ffl"a^i»5Si',#ji.i«s#  Steffi 

LACK  LDaTES  ETB8,  LOW  BPIrITB.  WANT  OF  TITALITV. 
IIAL-ASSISULATIOK  UP  rooD.  H<wlul«^  B^r  FiTiT.  «c.,  cte- 
Utnbr  onsiuMIr  AramalrMuic  tlii;  utnordlnwr  THoai  or 
ARBDnc  u  >  iwiinlWI  ^Hl,  irEm  UNDBltl'TANDlKOLY  ud 

WHAT    "SOCIKIT-    BAYS   OF   THK   WAFBBS. 
nrrmma.   Tb<r  ^e  FATlf^ELT  iraoni  lb,  dvk  ^nl»  wtl^ 
^DCLL'kpiMftnBKvr  the  ere*  ChtmHlvrt,  meklu  Ifacm  cJ«uw*&d 
mbeh  brlfbtrr.   1  ■mftleo  ctnllT  pleaurd  vith  Ibelmprmrr — '  ^~~'' 
of  hce  ud  <I(UR.   IIM^O  iM^cDKi  IdAHYWAT.    1 


•11t»?°To'i»  Had'oKLY 
<THK)lIHT,''  Ut  WK^T 

FRSB  CONailLTAflOSS' 
tW-  BEWARI  r>r  Polirmn".  "  P""-" 

kSvioubi.t:  aAHCiou; 
■wa9krm  ;'"'"ifii^ii  'aim 


f  Hid   perfect 

.-en£liiih 

'Ril  ("e^VaSs  RN  h''i  "(m  W.  Ex'n  IN 


at  J  jL^.f.  TAMPBELL 
IBTHB*.  NEW  YORK. 
OPWOMBK  ■ 


^ 

NEWSPAPER    i 

1  ADVERTISING 

'     Pays  Best 

IKI  PRlPERLr  DML 

—  PnOHFT     TnilHBIkCTISHB-- 

JuDicioua  Selc 

TIOHI CXKII 

■•ID  Opinion  I 

kND  CONriDINTIkLSIKdCI. 

DC...N.D.    P-oor.  Bh«.h  .-a! 

TheH. 

>.  Hubbard  Co.,     \ 

•oimloH.  P   HUBSARO.                       ! 

JudiclOBS  AdTBrtisins  ipnts  and  Eipirts,: 

Eiteblr^fd 

187.       In«-p<.r.t.d    l8Ss.               . 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

»-au..  200   r 

■»T  F».  DH  ArPL>c.r.e-.        1 

A  Skin  of  Bsauty  l«  a  J«)r  Per«v«r. 

SL  T.  ?ZUZ  OCUUVD^ 

Oriental  Cream,  or  Ifogieal  Beantdfler 

1^  i-      ^^^FVI  HMhtnJBldnai— — . 

asd  •TCiT  blamtsh  oo 
,  bcuV,  ami  rtsSca  da- 
""* —      It  bu  •too' 

.' thlitrreni 

uid  Is  Ki  buniMa  w 


tut  UutOitprmralkKt."  One  bonis  wfU  lut  ilx  monlhi, 
lutDg  It  ETeiT  diT.  A>o  rotidnBiibtllaraniiT«npeifliu>n> 
hitrwithontlDlDiTtDtheddn.  Mai.  r  "  "  — *^'"" 
■ — ..  «  Bond  -    "  "     " 


B.  T.  OOCBAUD, 


Sole  Prap..  48  Bond  St..  N.  T.  Pot  Hlc  t^  all  drnggltu  uJ 
PuiCT  Quad*  DMjim  tiuonctioiii  th*  D.  8,.  Cai<iilu  and 
Bti.--)pe  Also  foand  In  N.  T,  dtr  si  R.  B.  Hkct'i.  Stan'*, 
Bbrlch's,  Bldlaj-a,  ud  oUwt  FanCT  Good*  Dealer*.  BT'Bb- 
VBK  or  btte  ImltaQaae.    11,000  Rewud  for  airaM  >Dd  proof 


susm  pmms  fmj 

I  TofOftherlntroducaonr  poiniUr  tlt«rarr  horns 

j  tbr  Me{k  cent  Daper  In  Itat  Writ,  now  In  lu^^ 

.  andlDaildliionjrroiiwIliatnsiotatsandtbnranl 

FREE  Op''eXPEN8e"to 'you 

I  ■  lull  •ample  eel  orpramlDmiulUlowii 


I  IM  M 


aod  SelSDtias. 

.. 1  BocTclapadlaof 

nowsn,  dnaraa,  lOrtDna-iclllDi, 
—      '——'—    ■  and  ««»?■ 


JnltedUbitssaii 


larsnMrl»i_,_.  , 

isleETapti  alpbaixti. 
YOQ  may  retain  thll^«iE<,*ivu  ivr  «  ruunbus.  lu 
ald^oo  In  UfelBK  (nlKerlptlina  la  onr  paper,  and 
lentl?  "wa!dl  Koifng  nbl^r'bstf.''  ""  *"■""■ 

Holktrt  Pub.  Gd.,  4S,  Enllld' Bloc¥^8t.''Lati?t,  K*. 


THB  MOST  UBBrUL  DBSK  IHPLBHaNT  BVSR  IHTRODUCBD. 

STOWELL*S  EXCELSIOR  INK  AND  LEAD  ERASER 

WITH    PENCIL    SHARPENER. 


Tbv  above  cncnviiqE  mhavri  the  Apprannce  oi  (he  combined  on  in  which 
lawyei*.  and  clerki,  in  the  way  of  pencil  flhar;>ening,  eraiing  Hid  allerinjE  manuKrip 

Tbla  utlcls  ha*  harctofora  basn  lald  for  (i-oo,  and  thouunda  of  thai 
Id  srdrr  to  make  tham  man  popular  wtlh  the  marcBDtlle  cammualty  we  1 
acll  them  DIRECT  TO  CONSUMERS  ONLY.     Price.  SOo.  each.     Saut 


id  by  Bankaaud  C 
iced  the  price  to  Bo 


lOHN  S-  HQIsIN,  "^^^ 


Stationer   and    Stean 


k  Manobctunr  ud  PriDler  k 


COMMON     SENSE 


CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS. 

STRONG,  DURABLE,  COMFORTABLE. 

No  light,  trashy  stuff,  but  good,  honest,  home  comforts.     Special  discount  to  clergymen. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  to 


w 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTVILLE, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 


"  The  Common  Sense  chairs  and  settees  of  Mr.  Sinclair  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  class  of  goods,  and  parties  furnishing  country  houses  and  desiring  inexpensive, 
comfortable,  and  durable  furniture  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair,  at  Mottville, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  bis  handbook,  which  contains  illustrations  of  the  various  articles  he 
manufactures,  with  a  schedule  of  prices." — Sa'entifie  Ameriean. 
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GEORGE  W.  SIMERS, 

Hotel,  Drug,  General  Store,  Financial  and  Business 

BROKER, 

23  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

{Offices  ^Tos.  36  and  37)  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 


Stores  of  all  kinds  Sold  at  Private  Sale.      Partnerships   Nego- 
tiated.    Additional  Capital  Procured  for  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  and  Others.    Mortgages,  Leases, 
Contracts,  and  Bills  of  Sale  Executed. 


N.  B. — Hotels,  Restaurants,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Grocery  and 
Drug  Stores  a  Specialty.  The  Law  Department  is  in  the  charge 
of  James  Ferguson,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  who  can  be 
consulted  on  any  business  appertaining  to  said  office  free  of  charge. 
Positively  no  connection  with  any  other  office  in  the  city. 


BSTABLISHEJ}  OVER   30    YEARS. 


OFFICE   HOURS   FROM  9  A.M.   TO  5   P.M. 

All  business  attended  to  promptly  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  on  moderate  terms,  and 

STRICTLY   CONFIDENTIAL. 

GEORGE  W.  SIMERS. 

Merchants  and  Bankers'  References. 
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FOR  EASE  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  HORSE 

THERE  IS  NOTHING  THAT  IS  EQUAL  TO 

Hall's  Patent  Breast  Collar. 


STYLISH, 
COOL, 


Comfortable. 


DURABLE, 
LIGHT, 

AND 

CHEAP. 


PATFNTED  APRIL  i- 


The  above  named  Breast  Collar  stands  with- 
out a  peer  in  DURABILITY,  and  all 
that  goes  toward  giving  EASE  and 
COMFORT  to  the  ANIMAL, 

And  is  guaranteed  by  the  undersigned  to  NEVER  GALL. 


Write  por  Desckiptive  Circular,  with  Testimomals,  to 

THE  AMERICAN    HORSE  COLLAR  CO., 

Ou/ners  of  Patent  and  Sole  Manufaeturers  of  Hall's  Patent  Breast  Collar, 


33  Warren  Street, 


New  York. 


BAMTHOLDI  SOU VI  Mm, 

Omouxi.T  OoFTBtaBim. 

Ukerty  Eillshteiln  lh«  W«rM. 


Barlwur    Brothers   Company, 

m  Chnnh  StoHt,  Hnr  Y*tk,        .   ^       ■, 

■UNUrACTVMM  SF  '' 

'i^'Es^,W^}  l;€^S     j  Bookbinders'  Thread, 


e  Fin«M  Quaillty  of 
Se[«ate<l  Irtah  Flax, 
tdMndnenmmtml«ti,  Ik.  Utfttl  IhMiiUm  tmlktlT.S. 


umir  luiTi  cg'.,      m  iton  ti,  inr  r«t 


BOOK"'"liOL,ilERS. 

13«  EAST  13TM  ST.,  NEW  VORK. 


% 


Bound  Volumes  of  The  Magazine  of  American  History. 


Since  (his  publication  has  become  such  a  necessity  for  schools,  colleges,  and  all  educalional  iastitutions,  the 
demand  for  bound  volumes  has  largely  increased.  With  each  successive  volume  on  elaborate  index  is  carefuU;. 
prepared  and  added,  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work,  particularly  for  reference  in  the  schools,  in  a  measure  that 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  volumes  are  very  handiHnne  and  form  also  a  unique  gallery  of  historical  portraits, 
and  for  this  alone  the  work  holds  a  high  place  among  the  gift-books  of  the  Christmas  season.  There  is  no 
monthly  magazine  in  existence  more  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-chosen  libtaiy,  whether  public  or  private, 
or  more  desirable  and  appropriate  for  the  cultivated  home  and  the  study  table. 

The  price  of  the  bound  volume  is  $3.50  (or  each  half  year,  in  dark  green  levant  cloth,  and  $4.50  if  baud 
in  half  morocco.     Some  of  the  years  prior  to  1S83  are  bound  complete  in  one  volume,  9^.00, 

Tie  tartUr  vdumti,  I  and  a  (1S7J  and  iSjS),  an  ml  af  print,  and  now  command  a  premium. 


MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  30  Lafayette   Place,  New  York. 
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ORIGINAL 

:1DE1(T  COMPAHY  OF  AMERICA. 

Largest  In  the  World. 


BEST  LIFE  POLICY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

P«y*  Pollcy-Holdan 

»4,000    A    DAY. 


_  ONE  IN  NINE  of  lil  inured  have  received  but  or  dif 

PolLci«  NOT  FORFEITED  by  chinii  ofoccupaliDn. 

Fiym  ALL  CL.4IMS  IMIfBDIATELY  upon  Rwipl  oi 
4atbiacioTy  prooR 

Rain  u  low  u  will  PeRMAyF.NTLY  seain  FULL  PAY. 
MENT  of  FACE  VALUE  ol  Polidei. 

THAVIL  ind    RniDINCI   pennitlcd   without  eim  chicse  ir 

■11  civDiicd  pini  o[  Che    United  Suiei,   Canub,  and  Mexico 

Earope,  Aiia  Minor,  ard  PAleiine ;  Africa,  north  ol  Tropic   o 

Cucar :  Sudwkb  [•landi,  Auitnlia,  T»m>nig,  and  Neir  Zealand 

Policy-holders  lecuied  by 

$8,417,000  Assets,  $2,096,000  Surplus. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  /•rtt-f. 

RODNEY  DENNIS,  ilv>. 


COMMON  SENSE  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE. 


RENEWABLE   TERM    LIFE   INSURANCE   AS 
OFFERED  ONLY  BY  THE 

Provident  Savings 
Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
Is  the  safest,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  most  equitable  ^stem  of.  life  in- 
surance attainable.  You  pay  as  you 
go,  get  what  you  buy,  and  stop  when 
you  choose.  Among  all  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States, 
this  Society  shows,  for  the  year  1884 : 

..  The   xnaUeal  outgo  (or   eipcuca.   »4.is    per  •i.ooo 
liuurcd. 
1,  The  imBlleat  outgo  for  death  cUlma,  tj.oi  per  (i.ooo 

1.  The  ■Dulleit  outBO  for  coat  of  laauraoce,  ^.tA  par 
•i.ooD  iaaured. 

imiired. 
J.  The  lirgeit  percentile  of  auctt  to  liabllitlee,  ^.t^  to 

6.  The  luneal  perccDtnge  of  ii]<:reuc  la  new  buiineu, 
1IS.4S  per  cent. 

7.  The  largeat  percentage  of  iiicre«e  In  lurplua,  ij.58 
per  cent. 

WM.  E.  STEVENS,         SIIEPPARD  HOMANS. 

Sccrrlary.  Pm.  ami  Aituary. 

Home  Office,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 

Call  in  pirton.  or  send  for  preipechts. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Wmi  Oretmiud  !■  rXs".  omJ  Aai  itcumi'/aii.i  Aiieti  tfattr  f  1  1 ,000,000,  nil/A  o  Ntl  SiirptHt,mirBUliaMIil/ii  ^ 
•  a,300,000,    h    Ikl    vahMi^    of  Ih,   Nrw     vJrk    Intxram,    Dffarlm/tU. 

POINTS   FOR   AN   INSURER   TO    CONSIDER: 

AN  ORDINARY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY  providei  an  estate  for  your  dependent!  after  yovr  dtath,  free  from  the  claims 


AN  ORDINARV  ENDOWH ENT  POLICY  providei  for  death,  and 

]«  for  one-jj^van^g  !™^-_^^ 
n«d!im "die'lo  w'Ji'" ""Supe'rior 

"d'c"'' 

outlay. 

lo«u™nce,  became  much  lea  ejpen'.ve. 
SUPERIOR  TO  "TONTINE"  INSURANCE,  A>il.— Because  the 

being  piaranlced  by  the  l/e»  York  law.    Bif^  men^^^ial 
iDveinog  in  it,  becauK,— The  annual  depoiit  is  pnutically  lami,  w 

t  on  diKoniinuance  ot.h»  pol.cy. 

aclChor 

«i<ive  contract. 

ringades 

JAMES  M.  McLEAH.  Preaideot. 
H.  Y.  WEHPLE,  SecretMT.  J.  L.  HALSEY,   Pint  Vice-Pfea. 

S.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary.  H.  B.  STOKES,  Second  Vice-Prei. 


I 


i^awpQ^        Turouan  tna 
,  n  T  EaO  I    Sound  aid  Rallabl* 

WESTBH  FMM  MOtrUU  CO. 

CAPITAL  AND  tURPLUS,  •XSO.OAL 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  iVhStiiTS,"^ 
WOMEN   AT   HOME  S^^Si'd 


THE  EMPEROR  DOM   PEDRO,  BISMARCK,  GLADSTONE,  EMILY  FAITH- 
FULL  (BRAIN  WORKERS),  have  cured  their  nervous  debUity,  and  now  maintain  their  bodfly 

and  mental  vigor  by  using 

Crosby's  Vitalized  Phosphites. 

It  relieyes  all  forms  of  nerroasnesa,  brain  wearineas,  impaired  Titality,  •ieeplctane»i,  acnroiis 
dyspepsia. 

Youngs  men  with  impaired  mental  faculties  can  regain  their  streno^h  by  use  of  Vitalixed  Phosphites. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily,  and  wonderfully  in  the  mental,  growth  of  children. 

For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  used  by  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nerrons  disorders.  Fonnnla 
on  every  label.    A  standard  remedy. 

"  Every  one  speaks  well  of  Vitalized  Phosphites." — Christian  at  fVorJk, 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56 1. 88th  Street,  lew  Tort     For  sale  by  Droits,  or  lall,  $1.00. 
AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

23    Union    Square,    NeA?v   York. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families  with  thoroughly  competent  Professors,  Principals^ 
and  Teachers  for  every  department  of  instruction.  Families  can  also  be  promptly  suited  with 
superior  Tutors  or  Governesses  visiting  or  resident.  Parents  and  Guardians  aided  in  the 
choice  of  schools.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA,     NEW  YORK,     BOSTON, 

AN[> 

ALEXANDER    BROWN    a^    SONS, 

BALTIMORE. 

BUY  AND   SELL   BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

On  Orcai  Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 

Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Austr.ilia,  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  and 

British  West  Indies. 

Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers*  Credits  in  Sterling, 

Available  in  any  part  of  the  world  :    in  F'kancs,  for  use  in 

Martinique  and  Guadaloiipe.  and  in  Dollars,  for  use 

in  thib  and  adjacent  countries. 

MAKE    TELEGRAPHIC    TRANSFERS    OP    MONEY 

Between  this  country,  Kurope,  and  British  and  Danish 

West  Indies. 

MAKE   COLLECTIONS  OP   DRAPT8 

Drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of 
Drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreign  countries. 


ANNUAL  SALE 


OF 


Their  London  house,  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  receive 
accounts  of  American  banks,  firms,  and  individuals  upon&vorable 
terms.  

B/^0 fTA;  SHIPLE K  fir*  CO., 

LIVERPOOL. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &*  CO., 

LONDON. 


Silks,  YeM,  Plnsbes,  etc. 

JameK  ]9Ie€reery  6l  Co.  have  eawa^ 
inenecd  their  Annual  Sale  at  Retail  of 
l§»iikfi,  Velvets,  Plunhei,  ete. 

This  opportunity  of  purehasluir  tbe 
most  Fashionable  and  Reliable  cliar^ 
aeler  of  goods  Is  most  respeetflilly  ree. 
ommended.  The  prlees  their  stoek  will 
be  offered  at  i¥lll  make  it  undoabtediy 
profltable  to  make  selections  noi¥«  even 
If  the  goods  are  not  required  for  im- 
mediate use. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  eareftally 
mied.  Address 

(Sroadway  ^€leveTT.tfT,  8t. 
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STATEMKNT 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

RICHARD  A.  McOURDY,  President. 

For  9hm  yeor  9i^ding  Dec^ntbr  Sl9t,  1SH4. 
AIWET8 •10t,Ar<l.ir8.ftl 


Annuity    j\oo*nint. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan. 

St    I  "84 

Proniliim  Annuities.... 
Anuuitieit  Id8uod 


Ann. 
PaymonUi. 


t'^AM  81 
3,074  96 
1,756  TO 


$2s,r,r>r,  97 


No. 


I 


Ann. 
Paymeutg. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan. 

iBt,  IH-vi , 

Prcinmm  AnnultiO'4  ..  ! 
Annuities  Termiuuted. 


61 
5 


fi6 


$$»,641  9S 
9.dM44 
1.909  9O 

|e8  56&gT 


Insuranoe    .A.oooiint. 


Policies  in  forc^  Jan. 
Risks  Assumed 


Amount. 


$342,946,032 
:i4,G75,9K8 

$377,622,021 


Policies  in  force,  Jan. 

iBt,  lh«5    I  114»»4 


No. 


Risks  Terminated. 


1«.\lf»4 


nr. 


He  venue    A.ooount. 


Amount. 

$C»1.V«9.S« 
25,882.736 

$.377,622,021 

Cr. 


To  Uaiance  from  last  account. . . .  $9I,972,10h  86 

"  Preni iums  rei*ei vod 13,Kr)e,2ri«  48 
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From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Biilrtn<t»  Shwt  a  divl«h!nd  will  be  apportioned  to  each  par- 
ticipating Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  i(«  aiuiivei*sitry  in  i.vo. 
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My  Dear  Sir 


United  States  Senate, 

Washingto.v,  D.  C,  June  16,  '84. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Grant,  of  7  West  42d  St..  N.  Y.,  is  a 
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time,  you  will  find  Mr.  Grant,  in  every  respect,  reliable 
and  trustworthy.  Yours  truly, 

WARNER  MILLER. 
Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine. 
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own  price.     Vi^u  will  never  >ee  hooks  ^old  so  cheap  again  in  this  oily.     I  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  new 

and  old  >x>oks,  in  small  or  large  «}uantitie^.     Open  evenings. 

LOVERING'S    NEW   YORK    BOOK  EXCHANGE,   781   Broadway,  opposite  Stewart's. 
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SEVERAL  thousand  different  kinds  of  periodicals  kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  rates. 
A  specialty  made  of  supplying  back  numbers,  volumes,  and  sets.  The  largest  assort- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Subscriptions  taken  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  for  any 
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H.-irk  111:111^  '  r>.  ..f  MAr.A/IM-   of  AMIklCAN  HI>r<>RV    ni.iilc<l.   jH^sia*:'-   !r«.e,   tuenty-five  cents.    Send  li&t  of  numbers 
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T\V0    VniT     /\     rnTTorTnr     ^^  interested  in  any  special  subject,  or 
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America.     These,  with  a  willingness  to  sell  them  at  fair  prices,  constitute  the  specialty  of 

CHARLES  L.  WOODWARD,  78  Nassau  St^,  New  York. 

Catalogues   for  whoever  w«ni«  them. 


E.  F.  BONAVENTURE'S 

(15  East  17TH  St.,  N.  Y.  City.) 

New  Limited  Catalogue  of  RARE  BOOKS,  ' 

with  fac-similes  of  | 

FINE     BINDINGS, 

from  royal  coHections,  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  his 
customers  on  or  about  February  i.  In  consequence  of  ' 
the  importance  of  the  Catalogue,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  edition,  the  price  to  collectors  who  have  not  been 
in  relation  to  the  house  will  be  50  cents  per  copy,  which 
amount  will  be  credited  to  the  first  order  made  by  ihem.    ' 

A  SECOND  CATALOGUE  1 

of  the  Astor  House  Branch,  2  and  4  Barclay  Street,   | 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application. 


E.  F.  BONAVENTURE  begs  to  announce 
that  in  both  his  stores  may  be  found  a 
large  collection  of  etchings  and  engravings 
as  well  as  portraits,  for  book  illustrating. 
Also,  a  complete  line  of  French  novels,  at 
the  uniform  price  of  $1.00  each,  and  cur- 
rent French  artistic  publications  immedi- 
ately after  their  issue. 

Assortment  of  books  and  portfolio  of  etch- 
ings will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
approval. 


A   New  Work  of  Great  Historical    Interest. 

HISTOIRE    DE    LA    PARTICIPATION    DELA    FRANCE    A    L'ETA- 

BLISSEMENT   DES  ETATS-UNIS  D'AMERIQUE. 

Correspondance  diplomatique  et  documents,  par  H.  Doniol.    2  vols     40  Portraits.     Price,  $12. 

DUPRAT   &    CO.,    BOOKSELLERS, 

5  East   17th  Street,  New  York. 

THOMAS     BRADBURN, 

78    NASSAU    ST.,   N.  Y. 

DEALER    IN    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    BOOKS. 

CATALOGUE  OF  RARE,  SCARCE,  AND  CURIOUS  BOOKS,  JUST  OUT, 

WIIX  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

BANGS  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Regular    Auction     Sales    of    Libraries,    Books,    Coins,    Autographs,    and 

Library  Property  generally. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION.    CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 


GEORGE  A.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

TST  &  TSQ  Broadway,  Cor.  lOtti  St. 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,   PAINTINGS,  FURNITURE,  Etc. 

SALES  or  FURNITURE,  ETC..  AT  RESIDENCES  OF  OWNERS. 
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C.  KLACKNER,  17  Eut  I7tli  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


IVE.     BRUCKNER, 
Engmviiigs,  Etchings,  and  Jllustrations. 

Also  Portraits,  Viewa,  Hittoricftl  Mftttera,  etc.,  of  American  uid  Foreipi  Hiitorf,  i 

Quarto,  Octavo,  etc. 

744  BROADWAY,  Corner  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK. 
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GEORGE  J.  COOMBES'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Second  Volume  of  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BIBLIOPHILE. 

I.  BALLADS    OF    BOOKS.     Edited  by  Brander  Matthews.     With  an  original 

frontispiece  by  S.  W.  Van  Schaick.      Printed  uniform  with  *'  Books  and   Bookmen."     i2mo,   cloth, 
uncut.     $2.00. 

The  Same.     i6mo,  bound  m  parchment.     $1.50. 

IL  IMPRESSIONS  ON  PAINTING.     By  Alfred  Stevens.     Translated  by  Char- 
lotte Adams.      With  Portrait.     Printed  on  Van  Ge'.der  paper,  parchment  paper  cover,  uncut.     $1.25. 

III.  ROGER  CAMERDEN.     A  Strange  Story.     i6mo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

{Nearly  ready.) 

CA  TALOGUE  No.  j  of  Rare  and  Curious  Second-hand  Books ^  and  of  my  07vn  publicaiions^  iust  ready,  sent 

«  free  on  application. 

GEORGE  J.  COOMBES,  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  275  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  F.  SABIN, 
BROKER   IN    BOOKS,    ENORAVINOS,    ETC., 

21  and  23  ANN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Library  Catalogues  prepared  either  for  sale  or  private  use.  Books  and  literary  property,  appraised,  and 
most  favorable  arrangements  made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  books  and  prints  at  auction  or  otherwise.  A  long 
experience  in  Europe  and  America  will  render  his  assistance  and  advice  valuable  to  collectors  desiring  at  once  to 
secure  desirable  editions  and  obtain  these  at  fair  prices. 

SABIN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA— The  greatest  National  Bibli- 
ography ever  made. 


Bound  Volumes  of  The  Magazine  of  American  History. 


Since  this  publication  has  become  such  a  necessity  for  schools,  colleges,  and  all  educational  institutions,  the 
demand  for  bound  volumes  has  largely  increased.  With  each  successive  volume  an  elaborate  index  is  carefully 
piepared  and  added,  enhancing  the  value  of  the  work,  particularly  for  reference  in  the  schools,  in  a  measure  that 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  volumes  are  very  handsome  and  form  also  a  unique  gallery  of  historical  portraits, 
and  for  this  alone  the  work  holds  a  high  place  among  the  gift-books  of  the  Christmas  season.  There  is  no 
monthly  magazine  in  existence  more  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well-chosen  library,  whether  public  or  private, 
or  more  desirable  and  appropriate  for  the  cultivated  home  and  the  study  table. 

The  price  of  the  bound  volume  is  $3.50  for  each  half  year,  in  dark  green  levant  cloth,  and  $4.50  if  bound 
in  half  morocco.     Some  of  the  years  prior  to  1883  are  bound  complete  in  one  volume,  $6.00. 

Th^  earlier  volumes^  i  and  2  {^iSyj  and  i8y8),  are  out  of  print,  and  now  command  a  premium. 
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MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GRISWOLD  AND  DAUGHTERS 

In  their  Home-School  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 

Are  assisted  bv  Miss  ANNA  F.  WEBB,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  and  recent  teacher  in  the  Nash- 
ville College  tor  Young  Ladies.  Besides  giving  careful  attention  to  English,  and  the  usual  rudimentary  studies, 
they  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  and  the  higher  mathematics.     Pupils  can  be  fitted  for  college. 

Miss  Webb  bears  high  testimonials  from  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Professor  of  History,  a 
branch  to  which  Miss  Webb  gives  special  attention. 

These  ladies  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  piano,  harp,  guitar,  sinking,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  painting.  They  give  instruction  in  rich  and  elegant  styles  of  French  embroidery,  Ancient  and  modem,  not 
el>ewhere  taught  in  this  count r\'. 

This  school  is  recommended  to  young  girls  taking  the  ordinary  course,  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies,  and  to  graduated  young  ladies  desirous  of  higher  attainments  in  speqial  branches.     Terms  moderate. 

The  very  large,  commodious,  elegant  old  house  is  cool  in  summer,  thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  very 
pleasantly  and  delightfully  situated  in  large  grounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  its  mouth.  With 
its  refined  influences  it  is  a  charming  home  for  vr»ung  girls  of  all  ages,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  permanent 
home  of  their  own.  They  can  remain  in  vacaticms.  Few  pupils  being  received,  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
hjalth  and  mental  and  moral  development. 
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Chikf.Justice  M.  R.  WAITE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Judge  C.  J.  McCURDY,  Lyme,  Conn. 

Prof.  EDWARD  E.  SALISBURY,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  JAMES  K,  THACHER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  CHAS.  H.  LUDINGTON.  276  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  J.   LAMB,  "  MaRazine  of  American   History,' 
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Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Miss  HELEN E  HESSE,  36  West  aist  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  E.  S.  LANE,  74s  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Mr.  DANIEL  R.  "NOYES,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Miss  K.  E,  COM  AN,  Ph.B.,  Prof,  of  History.  Wellesley  College. 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  PRICE,  Pres.  Nashville  College  for  Yoitng  Ladies, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


HISTORY    IN    RHYME 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  MEMORY. 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE  NOW  READY. 


Second  Edition.    F*rice,  60  Cents. 


With  rare  and  useful  Genealogy,  giving  the  Marriages  and  Children  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  me 
claims  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  rise  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Houses 
of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Savoy,  Navarre,  Bonaparte,  etc. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER, 

OF 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER'S 

iOARDING  AND  IaY  SCHOOL  FOR  TOUNG  Bc/IDIDS 

No.  603  Fifth  Avenue,  New   York,  N'.    V. 
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BOOK    CHAT. 


BRIQHT,     NOVEL,     AND    ORIGINAL. 


MAGAZINE  LEADERS  indexes  every  article  in  the  magazines  of  the  world  (200  in 
number,  in  six  languages)  under  subject^  so  that  at  a  glance  one  can  see  everything 
written  on  any  topic  in  which  he  is  interested. 

NEW  BOOKS  gives  in  a  few  lines  the  character,  scope,  treatment,  and  outline  of  plot  of 
all  new  books  of  every  description,  without  criticism,  telling  carefully  what  each  is 
about. 

WITH  THE  POETS  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  titles  of  every  poem  in  the  magazines, 
enabling  one  to  see  readily  what  is  the  latest  production  of  any  well-known  poet. 
Poems  of  special  seasons  are  indicated. 

COMING    BOOKS   devoted  to  announcements  of  books  in  press,  or  in  preparation. 

MAGAZINE  BRIEFS  indicates  changes  in  periodicals,  discontinuances,  new  magazines, 
special  articles,  etc. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  AUTHORS.  Talks  on  what  literary  men  are  writing,  and  chat 
about  their  work. 

SELECTED  CURRENT  READINGS.  Poetry  and  prose  extracts  from  the  best 
books  of  the  month. 

NEW  SERIALS.  A  list  of  all  new  serials  (fiction,  science,  history,  biography,  etc.) 
commenced  in  each  month's  magazines. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS.     Latest  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  publications. 


RRESS     NOTICES. 

Book  Chat  fills  a  place  which  no  other  peri<Klical  fills  or  attempts  to  fill. — Xew  York  Times. 

While  it  gossips,  it  is  never  trivial,  but  in  a  brief  paragraph  or  a  few  words  ofttimes  conveys  as  much  practical 
meaning  as  the  long  criticism  of  its  older  lilerar)'  contemporaries. — Brooklyn  Mat^azine. 

Its  articles  are  bright  and  suggestive,  and  its  news  in  regard  to  new  publications  is  exhaustive,  accurate,  and 
valuable. —  The  Cosmopc/itan, 

Represents  an  herculean  amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  labor  »o  well  directed  that  ever)*  stroke  is  sure,  every 
touch  a  happy  one.     Its  editorials  are  keen  and  novel. — Boston  Traveller. 


$1.00  per  Year.      Sample  Copies,  la  cents. 


BRENTANO  BROS.,  Publishers, 

S  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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Eclectic  Magazine 


OF 


Foreign  Literahtre,  Science,  and  Art. 

"THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD." 

The  Foreign  Magazines  embody  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  authors  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  to  select  and  reprint  all  the  representative  articles  thus  given  to  the  world.  Thefsubscriber 
has  then  at  his  command  in  a  compact  form  the  best  digested  work  of  the  master-minds  of  the  age. 

The  plan  of  the  Eclectic  includes  Science,  Essays,  Reviews,  Biog^raphical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Short  Stories. 

Its  Editorial  Departments  comprise  Literary  Notices,  dealing  with  current  home  books.  Foreign 
Literary  Notes,  Science  and  Art,  summarizing  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achievements  in  this  field,  and 
consisting  of  choice  extracts  from  new  books  and  foreign  journals.  The  Magazine  will  strive  earnestly  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  classes,  and  to  present  articles  by  the  leading  thinkers  on  both 
sides  of  the  questions  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  religious,  literary,  scientific,  and  art  world.  The  field  of 
selection  wdl  be  mainly  the  English  magazines,  reviews,  and  weeklies,  to  which,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  conti- 
nental authors  are  contributors.  But  articles  will  also  be  translated  from  the  French  and  German  periodicals 
for  publication  iu  the  Eclectic  whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable.  The  subjoined  lists  exhibit  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  material  is  drawn,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  authors  whose  articles  may  be 
expected  to  appear. 


PERIODICALS. 

Quarterly  Review, 

British  Quarterly  Review, 

EniNHURGii  Review, 

Westminster  Review, 

Contemporary  Review, 

Fortnightly  Review, 

The  Nineteenth  Century, 

Science  Miscellany, 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Cornhill  Magazine, 

Macmiklan's  Magazine, 

Ix)ncman'$  Magazine. 

New  Quarterly  Magazine, 

Tbmile  Bar. 

Bri.cravia, 

Good  Words, 

London  Society, 

Satirdav  Review, 

The  Spectator, 

The  Academy, 

The  Athen/kum, 

Nature, 

Knowledgk. 

Das  Rundschau, 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  etc.,  etc. 


AUTHORS. 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glaostomb, 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Professor  Huxley, 

Professor  Tyndall, 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 

J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S., 

ur.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 

E.  B.  Tylor, 

Professor  Max  Mullbr, 

Professor  Owen, 

Matthew  Arnold, 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 

James  Anthony  Fkoude, 

Thomas  Hughes, 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

William  Black, 

Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Cardinal  Newman, 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Miss  Thackeray, 

Thomas  Hardy, 

Robert  Buchanan, 

W.  H.  Mallock, 

Professor  Erne^^t  Habckel, 

Henry  Taine,  etc.,  etc. 


The  aim  of  the  Eclectic  is  to  be  instructive  and  not  sensational,  and  it  commends  itself  particularly^to 
Teachers,  Scholars,  Lawyers,  Clerg}'men,  and  all  intelligent  readers  who  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  trie  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age. 

STEEL    ENGRAVINGS. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains 
a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds* much  to  the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 

TERMS :  Single  copies,  45  cents ;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5 ;  five  copies,  ?20.  Trial  subscription 
for  three  months,  $1.  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  to  one  address,  fS.  POSTAGE 
FREE  to  all  subscribers. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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FREDERICKSBURG.  FIRST  AND  LAST 

I 

• 

WHEN  a  site  for  the  "  Federal  City*' was  under  discussion,  some 
statesmen,  in  whom  the  historic  sense  was  strong,  suggested  Fred- 
ericksburg. Since  then,  research  has  revealed  romantic  adventures  in  that 
region  more  than  fifty  years  anterior  to  its  settlement  by  English  people. 
There  the  first  Christian  shrine  was  built  (1570)  and  its  Spanish  mission- 
aries massacred ;  there  Captain  John  Smith  fought  with  the  Rappahan- 
nocks  (1608).  It  would  have  been  historically  as  well  as  physically  a 
picturesque  place  for  the  national  capital.  In  the  present  paper,  however, 
I  must  content  myself  with  a  moderate  degree  of  antiquity. 

In  1675  occurred  the  killing  of  Robert  Hen  and  an  Indian,  both  in  the 
employ  of  a  Burgessof  Stafford  County,  which  led  to  Colonel  John  Washing- 
ton's siege  of  the  Doegs,  on  the  present  site  of  Washington  City,  to  their  mas- 
sacre while  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  reprisals,  and  to  Bacon's  Rebellion,  whose 
significance  has  been  recently  shown  in  this  magazine.  In  March,  1675, 
the  Jamestown  government  ordered  "  one  hundred  and  eleven  men  out  of 
Glocester  county  to  be  garrisoned  at  one  ffort  or  place  of  defence  at  or 
neare  the  ffallsof  Rapahannock  river,  of  which  ffort  Major  Lawrence  Smith 
to  be  captain  or  cheife  comander."  The  ammunition  assigned  for  this 
was  **  ffower  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  powder  and  fforeteene  hundred 
fforty  three  pounds  of  shot," — much  more  than  was  distributed  to  either 
of  the  four  other  river  forts  by  the  same  act.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
Falmouth,  now  by  bridges  made  a  suburb  of  Fredericksburg.  Falmouth 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  oldest  town  on  the  Rappahannock.  Though 
its  fort  was  but  temporarily  manned  in  1675,  Major  Lawrence  Smith  rec- 
ognized the  advantages  of  the  place — then  the  head  of  navigation,  and  with 
a  fine  water  power  in  its  falls — and  made  certain  proposals  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  were  adopted  in  April,  1679.  He  was  to  mark  out  below  the 
falls  a  piece  of  land  one  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  backward 
into  the  woods,  and  thereon  build  habitations  for  250  men,  of  whom  50 
were  to  be  well  armed  and  kept  ready  for  action  at  tap  of  drum.     Around 
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this  a  larger  district  was  defined,  within  which  the  Major  and  his  250  were 
to  have  "  priviledges," — to  wit :  three  miles  abovr  and  two  below  the  fort, 
by  four  miles  back  from  the  river.  Major  Lawrence  Smith,  with  two  com- 
missioners chosen  by  himself  from  the  inhabitants,  and  six  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  250,  was  empowered  to  hold  a  court  within  these  limits — 
the  usual  appeals  being  allowed — to  make  such  by-laws  as  a  county  might 
make,  and  administer  them.*  "Within  the  said  ground."  continues  the 
Act  (Hening  11.)  "all  which  he  (Smith)  presumes  and  accompts  to  be 
his  own  land,  noe  person  or  persons  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  ffifty 
whome  he  shall  seate  or  receive  to  dwell  within  the  mile  on  the  river,  and 
quarter  of  a  mile  backwards  as  is  before  mentioned,  shal  be  lyable  to  be 
arrested  for  any  debt  due  by  judgement,  sealed  bond,  bill,  note,  booke  debt 
or  otherwaies,  but  shalbe  free  and  acquitt  from  any  arrest  or  suite  of  law 
for  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever  except  at  the  kings  majesties  suite,  for 
the  full  space  of  twelve  yeares,  &c."  They  are  all  free  of  taxes  for  fifteen 
years.  But  the  district  is  not  to  be  a  refuge  or  asylum  for  fugitive  ser- 
vants, or  slaves,  or  accused  persons.  This  document  is  signed  by  Sir  Henry 
Chicheley,  governor;  Matthew  Kemp,  speaker;  and  Robert  Beverley, 
clerk  of  the  Assembly,  attests  the  copy. 

The  site  of  this  military  district,  of  which  Falmouth  is  the  centre,  is  one 
of  the  most  historical  in  the  United  States.  Where  Captain  John  Smith 
anchored  his  vessel  and  fought  with  Indians  in  1608,  another  Captain 
Smith,  sixty-eight  years  later,  built  a  fort,  and,  three  years  after,  a  town. 
His  empire  included,  possibly,  the  ground  on  which  George  Washington 
passed  his  boyhood,  certainly  Chatham,  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal 
generals  in  the  late  war;  while  the  old  fort  hill  was  used  to  bombard 
Fredericksburg  in  1862.  Not  one  stone  or  brick  of  the  fort  is  left  on  an- 
other, but  the  terraces  on  the  long  hill  back  of  the  riverside  houses  still  bear 
traces  of  ancient  work. 

The  garrison  regulations  of  the  time  were  severe.  A  blasphemer,  drunk 
or  sober,  must  for  every  offense  run  the  gauntlet  through  one  hundred  men, 
and,  if  willfully  persistent  in  such  offense,  be  bored  through  the  tongue 
with  a  hoi  iron.  The  same  for  any  soldier  who  shall  deride  the  Bible 
or  sacraments.  After  a  third  conviction  for  swearing  or  drunkenness, 
the  offender  must  "ride  the  wooden  horse  half  an  hour  with  a  musket 
tyed  at  each  foote,  and  ask  forgiveness  at  the  next  meeting  for  prayer  or 

*  This  Utile  princedom  was  then  in  old  Rappahannock  Coaoly  (now  extinct) :  in  1693,  jtbecaitie 
Richmond  ;  in  1720.  King  George  ;  in  1776,  Staffonl  was  extended  to  the  river.  Across  the  river 
Rappuhannock  County  became  Essei,  in  1693,  and  .SpotLsylvania  (in  honorof  the  darling  Covirnor 
Spotl!iwood)  in  1710.     See  picture  of  Chatham  on  page  190. 
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preaching."  Non-attendance  at  prayer-meeting  or  preaching,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander.  "  If  any 
offers  to  strike  them  (officers)  with  his  hand,  whether  he  hitt  or  misse,  he 
shall  loose  his  right  hand."  Laziness  in  any  service  is  punished  with  the 
wooden  horse ;  and  silence  while  marching  is  encouraged  by  "  the  penaltie 
to  be  laid  neck  and  heels  during  the  space  of  one  hour  for  every  such 
offence."  Nine  offenses  were  punishable  with  death — most  of  them  being 
still  so  punishable  in  time  of  war.  The  fort  at  Falmouth,  built  after  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Indians,  passed  under  civil  regulations  when 
the  town  was  built  (1679),  but  certain  military  privileges  remained,  and, 
no  doubt,  some  corre- 
sponding severities. 

The  fort  and  settle- 
ment near  the  falls  are 
not  again  mentioned  in 
the  acts  of  assembly, 
so  far  as  preserved,  and 
this  may  have  led  the 
late  George  Fitzhugh 
to  suppose  that  Major 
Lawrence  Smith's  set- 
1 1  c  m  e  n  t  was  "  abor- 
tive." But  any  orn.- 
familiar  with  Falmouth 
will  feel  certain  that  a 
considerable  number  of 
its  houses  are  quite  two 
hundred  years  old. 
Probably  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the  silence  of  the  records  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  of  an  Act  (April,  1692,)  dividing  Rappahannock  County, 
which  till  then  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  northern  side  was  now 
named  Richmond  ;  the  southern.  Essex  ;  and  it  is  enacted  "  by  their  Ma- 
jesties" etc.,  that  "the  records  belonging  to  the  county  court  of  Rappahanoc 
before  this  division  be  kept  in  Essex  county,  that  belonging  wholly  to 
their  Majesties  and  the  other  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Northern  Neck."  It 
would  require  as  many  pages  as  I  can  here  give  sentences  to  report  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  severance  of  the  country  between  the 
Rappahannock  and  Potomac  from  the  rest  of  Virginia.  Its  presentation 
as  a  private  estate  to  Lord  Culpeper  was  the  beginning  of  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror which  did  not  end  until  the  ancivii  regime  on  the  Rappahannock  was 
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broken  up.  The  gentry  were  in  panic.  Their  tobacco— their  wealth  and  cur« 
rency — had  been  subjected  to  ruinous  levies  and  restrictions ;  their  servants 
and  slaves  were  becoming  burdens.  They  now  expected  their  land  titles 
to  be  taken  away.  It  did  not  so  prove,  but  distrust  broke  the  link  of 
loyalty  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Jamestown.  Amid  the  dismays  of 
the  time  came  rumors  that  the  king,  with  alliance  of  Indians  and  negroes, 
meant  to  crush  Protestantism.  This  brought  forth  a  fiery  clei^ryman  of 
the  Established  Church,  John  Waugh,  of  Stafford  County,  whose  voice 
rang  through  the  valley  until  the  people  took  up  arms.  This  excitement 
ended  in  1689,  when  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  **  Lord  and  Lady 
of  Virginia,*'  but  the  old  baronial  life  on  the  Rappahannock  could  not  be 
fully  recovered.  Alarms  environed  the  larger  and  lonelier  plantations.  The 
white  retainers  had  been  dismissed  to  become  "  poor  whites ;  "  their  masters 
were  beginning  to  look  about  for  some  means  of  earning  livelihood  by 
means  less  precarious  than  tobacco.  They  began  to  gather  near  villages, 
to  trade,  to  study  professions.  When  that  untitled  representative  of  the 
English  middle  class,  Alexander  Spottswood,  came  to  Virginia  (1710),  he 
found  a  people  of  his  own  class,  prepared  to  work.  Colonel  John  Washing- 
ton, once  a  hunted  royalist,  had  hunted  Indians;  his  grandson,  Augustine, 
was  busy  with  Principio  iron-furnace,  one  of  the  four  which  were  operating 
on  the  Rappahannock  when  George  Washington  was  born.*  All  this  was 
the  work  of  "Tubal  Cain  '*  Spottswood,  and  his  Germans  in  one  sense ;  in 
another,  it  was  the  result  of  the  long  series  of  suicidal  acts  of  English  des- 
pots, large  and  little,  by  which  the  cavaliers  were  largely  severed  from 
their  estates ;  in  yet  another,  it  was  due  to  the  energy  characteristic  of 
gentlemen  often  supposed  indolent,  but  who  in  all  their  affairs  have  always 
displayed  an  almost  painful  eagerness  and  activity — whether  hunting,  fight- 
ing, or  working.  It  was  these  dislocated  elements — rich  and  poor — of  a 
perishing  regime^  which  were  presently  represented  in  the  two  towns  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Rappahannock — Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth. 
These  towns  were  founded  legally  after  the  region  had  already  be- 
come flourishing,  by  the  same  act — February,  1727.  The  Preamble  says: 
**  Whereas  great  numbers  of  people  have  of  late  seated  themselves  and 
their  families  upon  and  near  the  river  Rappahannock,  and  the  branches 
thereof  above  the  falls ;  and  great  quantities  of  tobacco  and  other  com- 
modities are  every  year  brought  down  to  the  upper  landings  upon  the 
same    river   to   be   shipped    off    and    transported    to   other   parts  of   the 

*  Early  Iron  Manufacture  in  Virginia  (Papers  of  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum).  By  R.  A.  Brock.  Secretary 
Va.  Hist.  Soc.  The  sroelting-fumace  near  Fredericksburg  is  mentioned  by  Hugh  Jones  in  his 
Present  Condition  of  Virginia  (1724). 
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country  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  poorer  part  of  the  said  inhabi- 
tants should  be  supplied  from  thence  with  goods  and  merchandise  in  re- 
turn for  their  commodites,  &c/*  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Spottsylvanians 
had  petitioned  the  Assembly  on  the  subject.  It  is  therefore  enacted  that  a 
tract  of  fifty  acres  belonging  to  John  Royston  and  Robert  Buckner  should 
be  vested  in  trustees  and  laid  out  for  a  town  to  be  called  Fredericksburg. 
The  trustees  were  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Henry  Willis,  Augustine  Smith, 
John  Taliaferro,  Harry  Beverly,  John  Waller,  and  Jeremiah  Clowder — 
most  of  them  old  "baronial  "  names.  Royston  and  Buckner,  whose  lands 
seem  to  have  been  unceremoniously  taken,  are  to  be  paid  forty  shillings 
per  acre.  The  price  was  probably  not  unfair,  and  no  doubt  thpse  Glouces- 
ter gentlemen  owned  other  lands  whose  value  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
new  town.  .  They  were  to  be  paid  from  the  money  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
the  **  half-acre  "  lots !  But  the  said  Royston  and  Buckner  are  assigned 
two  lots  each.  The  owner  of  the  land  higher  up  and  across  the  river  was 
William  Todd,  of  King  and  Queen  County.  He  was  given  forty  shillings 
per  acre,  assigned  four  lots,  and  allowed  payment  "  for  such  houses  as  he 
hath  erected,  which  shall  be  taken  into  any  of  the  streets  or  public  landings 
of  the  said  town.**  The  trustees  of  Falmouth  were  Robert  Carter  and 
Mann  Page,  esquires,  Nicholas  Smith,  William  Thornton,  John  Fitzhugh, 
Charles  Carter,  and  Henry  Fitzhugh. 

All  of  these  Falmouth  names  are  historically  connected  with  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  with  a  significant  exception — Carter.  This  Robert 
Carter,  who  heads  the  list,  resided  at  Corotoman,  Lancaster ;  he  was  an  old 
man  now,  and,  no  doubt,  practically  represented  on  the  Board  by  his  son 
Charles ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  Northern  Neck  save  under  his 
approval.  For  this  was  "  King  Carter/*  agent  in  Virginia  of  the  sixth 
Baron  of  Cameron,  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  who  inherited  eight  thousand 
square  miles  of  Virginia  from  his  mother,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Lord  Cul- 
peper.  Colonel  Carter  before  becoming  **  king "  had  led  many  troops 
against  the  Indians.  These  were  nearly  exterminated  from  the  Northern 
Neck  when  he  helped  to  found  Falmouth.  Besides  his  son  Charles,  his 
son-in-law,  Hon.  Mann  Page,  appears  one  of  the  trustees  of  Falmouth. 
His  son  of  the  same  name  built  Mansfield,  a  grand  house  near  Freder- 
icksburg, and  was  father  of  the  celebrated  Governor  Page,  of  both  peace- 
ful and  revolutionary  fame.  Robert  Carter,  sometimes  called  "  King,**  but 
more  popularly  "  Robin,'*  was  as  unpopular  as  an  exact  overseer  of  a  vast 
estate  traditionally  associated  with  a  royal  robbery  might  naturally  be. 
Though  Culpeper  had  a  bad  name,  Fairfax  was  in  good  repute ;  if  any 
tenant  was  not  satisfied,  it  was  laid  at  old  **  Robin's  **  door.     The  late 
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Major  Byrd  Willis,  of  Fredericksburg,  his  great  grandson,  has  preserved  a 
bit  of  doggerel  chalked  on  ''  King"  Carter's  tomb  in  Corotoman  Church: 

"  Here  lies  Robin,  but  not  Robin  Hood, 
Here  lies  Robin  that  never  was  good, 
Here  lies  Robin  that  God  has  forsaken, 
Here  lies  Robin  the  Devil  has  taken  !  "  * 

But  the  late  John  Minor — son  of  General  John  Minor,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Major  Byrd  Willis — adds  a  note  in  which  he  shows  that  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  the  unpopularity  of  Robert  Carter.  He  also  de- 
nies the  tradition  that  Carter  was  dismissed  from  the  Fairfax  agency,  and 
states  that  he  held  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1732.  f  In  1730, 
Lord  Fairfax  conveyed  to  Robert  Carter  a  snug  corner  of  the  Northern 
Neck — 63,000  acres.J  Majesty  on  the  James  dare  not  deal  freely  with 
Majesty  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rappahannock.  Ten  years  after  King 
Carter's  death,  the  Assembly  passes  a  law  against  wooden  chimneys  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  freedom  of  swine  in  its  streets ;  nothing  is  said 
of  the  same  evils  in  Falmouth.  In  1755,  Governor  Dinwiddie  reminds 
his  Home  Government  that  he  cannot  suspend  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the 
Northern  Neck.  In  1763,  it  became  necessary  to  abate  the  evils  in  Fred- 
ericksburg already  referred  to,  and  every  wooden  chimney  was  fined  five 
shillings,  every  hog  or  goat  in  the  street  one  shilling  per  month ;  the  like 
evils  in  Falmouth  being  for  the  first  time  assailed  in  1765,  where,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  fined,  the  hogs  and  wooden  chimneys  are  outlawed. 
They  may  be  lawfully  destoyed. 

Fredericksburg,  founded  in  1727,  the  year  in  which  George  I.  died,  was 
named  after  the  father  of  George  III.  It  was  not,  however,  incorporated 
until   1781,  a  new  court-house  being  erected  that  year.      "Having  been 

*  IViUiSt  MS,  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Tayloe,  of  Fredericksburg,  for  the  use  of  this  invaluable 
manuscript  left  by  her  grandfather,  Major  Byrd  Willis.  It  was  written  by  that  patriarch  of  the 
place  for  his  own  family  only,  but  contains  much  of  public  interest. 

f  John  Minor,  who  writes  this,  was  the  most  learned  man  that  Fredericksburg  has  produced,  as 

J 

well  as  a  gentleman  of  the  most  exalted  character.     He  died  in  an  early  year  of  the  late  war. 

\  **  Visiting  his  American  estates  about  the  year  1739  [Thomas  Fairfax,  Sixth  Baron  of  Came- 
ron] was  so  captivated  with  the  soil,  climate,  and  beauties  of  Virginia,  that  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there ;  and  he  soon  after  erected  two  mansions,  Belvoir  and  Greenway 
Court,  where  he  continued  ever  afterwards  to  reside  in  a  state  of  baronial  hospitality.  .  .  .  He 
had  been  educated  in  revolutionary  principles,  and  had  imbibed  high  ideas  of  republican  liberty." — 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  The  title  devolved  on  cousins.  The  late  Lord  Houghton  told  me  that  when 
in  this  country  he  visited  the  eleventh  Baron,  and  invited  him  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  remarkable  that  five  of  these  American  lords  have  unostentatiously  borne  witness  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  him  whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  described  as,  **  Fairfax  the  Valiant." 
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FAC-SIMILK    OF  THE   WILL  AND   AITTOGRAPH   OF   MARV   WASHINGTON. 

[Mad*  dirtctly  /rotH  t.'t  'riiinal  through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  authorities  o/  Fredericksburg.\ 

previously,"  says  Howison,  **  a  village  or  collection  of  dwelling  houses,  in- 
habited by  a  variety  of  people,  it  was  made  a  town  according  to  a  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Virginia  which  we  now  look  back  to  with  surprise. 
You  know  well  that  the  tendency  of  the  social  system  in  Virginia,  at  least 
up  to  the  time  of  the  late  war,  was  to  country  life,  and  not  to  the  growth 
of  towns.  On  their  great  landed  estates,  with  their  abundant  means,  their 
slaves  and  dependants,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Colony,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Commonwealth,  looked  upon  town  life  with  something  like  aversion, 
and  never  sought  the  towns  except  for  temporary  business  or  pleasure. 
The  General  Assembly  sought  to  antagonize  this  tendency.  They  sought 
to  do  a  thing  impossible — that  is  to  make  towns  by  statute-law.'**  A 
good  many  of  these  paper  towns  came  to  nothing,  of  course.  At  the 
mouth  of  Potomac  Creek  there  remains  to  this  day  the  strong  stone  foun- 
dation of  an  edifice  never  built  in  what  was  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Marlborough.  But  when  the  gathered  population  near  the  falls  had  been 
assigned  the  private  property  of  certain  gentlemen,  and  royally  named, 
the  Assembly  did  not  regard  it  as  quite  respectable  to  transfer  to  it  the 
Hustings  Court,  or  give  it  a  corporate  council.  Nor  did  the  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  foundation  venture  at  once  to  dwell  on  any  of  the  half- 
acre  lots.  The  grand  old  residences,  Mansfield  (Pages),  Fall  Hill  (Thorn- 
tons), and  Kenmore  (Lewises),  Boscobel  and  Chatham  (Fitzhughs),  were 
all  at  a  respectable  distance.  Even  the  chief  gentleman  and  promoter 
of  the  town.  Colonel  Henry  Willis,  built  his  residence  on  the  elevation 

•Fredericksburg  :  past,  present,  and  future.     Lecture  by  Robert  R.  Howison,  1880. 
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beyond  the  town,  since  become  historic  as  Marye's  HilL*  The 
"great  numbers  of  people/*  in  answer  to  whose  needs  the  twin  towns 
were  founded,  must  have  been  at  first  mainly  in  Falmouth,  for  the  fifty 
acres  laid  out  as  Fredericksburg  were  not  yet  well  occupied  in  1732,  when 
Colonel  Byrd  visited  the  place  after  his  visit  to  Governor  Spottswood  at 
Germanna,  farther  up  the  river.  **  Colonel  Willis,"  he  writes,  "  walked  me 
about  his  town  of  Fredericksburg.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  South 
shore  of  Rappahannock  River,  about  a  mile  below  the  falls.  Sloops  may 
come  up  and  lie  close  to  the  wharf,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  public  ware- 
houses, which  are  built  in  the  figure  of  a  cross.  Just  by  the  wharf  is  a 
quarry  of  white  stone  that  is  very  soft  in  the  ground,  and  hardens  in  the 
air,  appearing  to  be  as  fair  and  fine-grained  as  that  of  Portland.  Besides 
that  there  are  several  other  quarries  in  the  river  bank,  within  the  limits  of 
the  town,  sufficient  to  build  a  large  city.  The  only  edifice  of  stone  yet 
built  is  the  prison,  the  walls  of  which  are  strong  enough  to  hold  Jack 
Sheppard  if  he  had  been  transported  thither.  Though  this  be  a  com- 
modious and  beautiful  situation  for  a  town,  with  the  advantages  of  a  navi- 
gable river  and  wholesome  air,  yet  the  inhabitants  are  very  few.  Besides 
Colonel  Willis,  who  is  the  top  man  of  the  place,  there  are  only  one  mer- 
chant,  a  tailor,  a  smith,  an  ordinary  keeper,  and  a  lady — Mrs.  Leviston — 
who  acts  here  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  doctress  and  coffee  woman."  f 

The  real  founder  of  Fredericksburg  was  the  Colonel  Harry  Willis 
referred  to  by  Colonel  Byrd.  He  owned,  besides  his  Fredericksburg  estate, 
three  thousand  acres  and  a  grist  mill  in  the  Little  Fork  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock,  of  which  the  patent  was  granted  1726;:!:  but  he  was  a  careless  and 
extravagant  man,  and  when  he  died  his  property  had  to  be  offered  for  sale. 
Fortunately,  his  wife  had  saved  enough  to  buy  it  up  {Willis  MS.).  The 
Governor  and  Council,  however,  relieved  this  easy-going  gentleman  of  a 


*  My  aged  mother  remembers  the  Willis  House  before  it  was  burned.  With  the  increase  of  the 
family,  it  had  spread  until  it  seemed  a  group  of  contiguous  houses.  The  present  mansion  on  the 
height,  Brompton— not  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Willis  House,  which  was  nearer  the  National 
Cemetery — was  probably  built  by  Colonel  Willis,  and  altered  by  the  late  John  L.  Marye,  the 
distinguished  lawyer  whose  name  is  now  connected  with  the  Hill. 

f  Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden.  The  I^vistons  were  the  first  residents  of  the  place,  and  held 
their  lease  from  John  Royston,  of  Gloucester.  They  were  persons  of  good  position.  Female 
doctors  were  not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Virginia  in  early  times.  Colonel  Byrd,  in  his  journal, 
mentions  another,  a  Mrs.  Fleming,  who  explained  to  him  her  methods  of  treatment.  The  Rev- 
John  Clayton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society.  May  12,  1688,  relates  that  "  a  gentlewoman  that 
was  a  notable  female  doctress  "  cured  a  rattlesnake  bite  with  oriental  bezoar  and  dittany.  {Force* s 
Tracts,  II.) 

X  Hening,  IV.,  464. 
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portion  of  his  real  estate,  for  when  it  was  found,  twelve  years  after  the  site 
was  surveyed,  that  it  occupied  not  only  the  original  50  acres  taken  from 
Royston  and  Buckner,  but  243  square  poles  belonging  to  "  Henry  Willis. 
Gentleman,"  and  220  belonging  to  "John  Lewis,  Gentleman,"  the  Gov- 
ernor, Council  and  Assembly  removed  "  all  doubts  and  controversies  "  by 
confirming  these  square  poles  to  Fredericksbui^,  paying  Willis  five  and 
Lewis  fifteen  pounds.  Colonel  Harry  Willis  was  a  very  large  man,  as  was 
his  grandson.  Major  Byrd  Willis,  author  of  our  MS,  "  It  was  said  of  my 
grandfather  Colonel   Henry  Willis  that  he  courted   his  three  wives  wlicn 
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maids  and  married  them  all  as  widows.  He  had  children  by  all."  "When 
the  second  wife  died  (she  was  the  widow  Mildred  Brown  when  he  married 
her)  my  grandmother,  the  widow  Gregory,  wept  immoderately  on  hearing 
of  it.  Upon  some  one  remarking  that  it  was  strange  she  should  grieve  so 
much  for  her  cousin,  she  replied  that  the  death  of  her  relative  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  her  grief,  though  she  loved  her  dearly,  as  they  were  cousins 
and  bore  the  same  name  ;  but  that  she  knew  that  old  Harry  Willis  would  be 
down  there  to  see  her,  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him."     Sure 
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enough,  the  old  Colonel  commenced  a  siege  at  the  door  of  the  Widow 
Gregory,  sister  of  Augustine  Washington.  The  fact  that  Henry  Willis 
married  in  succession  two  cousins,  christened  with  the  same  name^ — Mildred 
Washington — induced  Major  Byrd  Willis  to  believe  that  the  first  Washing- 
tons  were  accompanied  to  this  country  by  a  brother  unknown  to  history. 
(Lawrence  Washington's  daughter,  Mildred,  died  in  1696).  "  He  (the 
first  John)  left  three  children :  John,  who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Macho- 
dock  Creek  (on  the  lower  side),  King  Geoi^e  County.  The  property 
was  afterwards  sold  by  Thacker  Washington.  Whom  he  (John)  married  I 
cannot  now  recollect  but  I  believe  a  Warner,  as  that  was  a  favorite  name 
among  his  descendants.  The  next  was  Augustine,  who  settled  up  Pope's 
Creek,  Westmoreland  at  Wakefield  (Bushfield?)  where  General  Washing- 
ton was  born.  I  know  riot  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  but  his  second  was  a 
Ball  from  Lancaster  or  Northumberland,  in  the  Northern  Neck:  she  was 
the  mother  of  the  General  and  of  Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis,  the  grandmother  of 
my  wife.  The  third  and  last  (of  the  first  John's  children)  was  my  grand- 
mother Mildred.  My  father,  Lewis  Willis,  was  a  schoolmate  of  General 
Washington,  his  cousin,  who  was  two  years  his  senior.  He  spoke  of  the 
General's  industry  and  assiduity  at  school  as  very  remarkable.  Whilst 
his  brother  and  the  other  boys  at  play-time  were  at  bandy  or  other  games, 
he  was  behind  the  door  ciphering.  But  one  instance  of  youthful  ebullition 
is  handed  down  while  at  that  school,  and  that  was  his  romping  with  one 
of  the  largest  girls;  this  was  so  unusual  that  it  excited  no  little  comment 
among  the  other  lads." 

This  Willis  MS.  proves  that  George  Washington  went  to  school  in 
Fredericksburg.  That,  indeed,  was  but  natural,  for  the  farm  where  his 
boyhood  was  passed  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  town.  Among  his  school- 
mates were  some  who  afterward  gained  distinction  under  his  command. 
Mr.  Lossing's  notion  that  Mary  Washington's  mother  was  born  in  Cook- 
ham,  England,  has  been  disproved  by  my  brother,  Richard  Conway,  who 
examined  original  documents  connected  with  the  subject.  Colonel  Joseph 
Ball,  her  father,  married  his  first  wife  in  England,  and  she  died  there,  leav- 
ing him  a  son  and  four  daughters.  Before  marrying  his  second  wife  in 
Lancaster,  Virginia,  he  distributed  some  property  to  his  daughters  by  the 
first  wife.  One  deed,  for  190  acres,  to  his  son-in-law,  Raleigh  Chinn,  is 
dated  February  12,  1703,  and  witnessed  by  George  Finch,  Mary  Johnson, 
and  Edward  Jefferys.  On  June  25,  171 1,  his  will  is  dated,  and  on  July  11 
admitted  to  probate  in  Lancaster  County.  In  it,  after  large  devises  of 
lands  and  slaves  to  his  five  children  by  the  first  wife,  he  writes:  "  Item,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife  Mary  Ball,  the  feather-bed,  bolsters 
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and  all  the  furniture  thereto  belonging,  whereon  I  now  lie  in  my  own 
lodging  chamber,  as  it  stands  and  is  now  used,  and  all  the  chairs  in  the 
house  which  are  single  nailed."  He  then  devises  to  her  land,  slaves,  crops, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  stills,  a  chaise  and  harness,  and  an  **  Irish 
woman,  by  the  name  of  Ellen  Grafton,  for  the  time  she  has  to  serve." 
He  then  devises  to  Mary,  his  only  child  by  his  second  wife  (Washington's 
mother),  "400  acres  of  land  in  Richmond  county,  in  ye  freshes  of  Rappahn. 
River  &c/*  Next  we  find :  **  Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Eliza  John- 
son, ye  daughter  of  my  beloved  wife  100  acres  of  land,  or  what  it  is,  more 
or  less,  that  I  bought  of  Webb  Lux  late  of  this  county."  From  this  it 
appears  that  Colonel  Joseph  Ball  married  for  his  second  wife  Mary  John- 
son, a  widow  of  Lancaster,  with  a  daughter  named  Eliza ;  that  by  this 
second  wife  he  had  one  child,  born  some  time  between  1703  and  1711,  and 
named  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  Augustine  Washington.* 

It  may  be  that  some  future  antiquarian  will  trace  the  path  connecting 
the  ancient  village  of  Washington,  Northumberland,  England,  to  the 
parish  of  Washington,  originally  in  Northumberland,  Virginia.  The  for- 
mer possesses  fabulous  fame  as  the  place  where  the  Knight  of  Lambton 
slew  a  dragon  which  desolated  the  country ;  the  latter  bears  the  name  of 
a  man  through  whom  the  fable,  which  may  have  fired  the  heart  of  some 
remote  ancestor,  was  fulfilled.f  The  father  of  Washington  owned  a  good 
property  in  Stafford  besides  his  place  at  Fredericksburg,  and  he  was  inter- 
ested, as  we  have  seen,  in  an  iron  furnace.  George  Washington's  precocity 
was  not  stimulated  by  poverty.  His  boyhood  was  passed  in  an  interval  of 
peace,  except  for  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  brought  on  by  the  preaching 

♦See  IVashington  Post,  October  11,  1886.  It  is  a  curious  thing  to  find  Colonel  Ball's  gift  to 
his  son-in-law  Chinn  attested  by  Mary  Johnson,  who  presently  became  his  wife.  Could  she  have 
been  his  housekeeper  ?  The  gifts  to  his  children  look  as  if  he  were  conciliating  his  family.  For 
many  years  one  of  the  **  characters  "  in  Fredericksburg  was  a  witty  auctioneer  named  Gabriel  John- 
son, who  was  wont  to  summon  people  to  his  mart  with  Mary  Washington's  dinner-bell,  and  I  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  he  was  a  connection  of  her  family. 

f  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  of  Nelson  County,  Va.,  has  unearthed  the  curious  fact  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1650,  one  George  Washington  was  charged  before  the  Bermuda  Assizes  with  treason,  for  say- 
ing that  *'  the  King  has  sould  his  subjects  to  Popery  **  and  **the  King  was  a  Rogue  and  deserved 
to  be  hanged  7  years  ago. "  George  Washington  was  found  guilty,  but  an  appeal  to  England  was 
granted.  Mr.  Brown  points  out  that  when  the  Virginia  Company  sold  the  Bermudas  to  the  Somer 
Islands  Company,  they  had  to  make  good  a  deficiency  of  land  by  allotments  in  Virginia.  By  a  paper 
filed  at  Whitehall  (July  28,  1639),  it  appears  that  the  consequent  migration  from  the  Bermudas  was 
tolands  ** situate  betwixt  the  Rapahanock  and  Patowmeck.''  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the  two 
Mildred  Washingtons  married  by  Harry  Willis,  the  founder  of  Fredericksburg,  was  descended  from 
this  audacious  anti-royalist  of  the  Bermudas.  There  were  several  Washingtons  in  Stafford — Colonel 
William,  Lawrence,  Robert — whom  the  great  General  esteemed.  The  former  he  regarded  as  a 
relative,  apparently  without  knowing  the  relationship. 
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i>f  Whitfield  and  the  presbyterian  Samuel  Davies.  As  for  the  Indians, 
their  tomahawk  was  buried,  as,  indeed,  were  most  of  themselves.  The 
old  fort  at  Falmouth,  as  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote,  was  lung  destroyed.* 
Two  fairs  per  annum  had  been  authorized  for  Fredericksbui^  (1738).  The 
two  towns  had  been  lai^ely  settled  by  thrifty  Scotchmen,  who  rapidly  grew 
rich.  The  town  attracted  men  of  high  intelligence.  Dr.  John  Tennent, 
an  able  physician  and  botanist,  who  introduced  Seneca  snake-root  in  the 
treatment  of  pleurisy,  wrote  at  Fredencksbui^  his  important  treatises,  one 
of  which  was  published  by  Dr.  Richard  Meade  in  Edinburgh  (1738),  and  in 
the  same  city  and  in  New  York  in  1842.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev- 
Archibald  Campbell,  brother  of  Alexander  Campbell,  father  of  the  poet. 
Alexander  was  an  early  settler  at  Falmouth,  where  his  wife  was  bom. 
One  of  the  poet's  brothers, 
Robert,  married  a  daughter 
of  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Thomas  was  much  grieved 
that  he  also  could  not  reside 
in  Virginia. 

As  the  boy  Washington 
watched  the  ships  sailing 
past  his  home,  the  desire  to 
goto  sea  grew  within  him; 
his  mother  would  not  allow 
him  to  accept  the  midship- 
man's warrant  offered  when 
he  was  fifteen,  but  was,  no 
doubt,  proud  when,  at  seven- 
teen, he  was  appointed  by  I-ord  Fairfax  surveyor  of  the  Northern  Neck, 
It  was  a  curious  Nemesis  that  the  high-handed  donation  of  that  region  to 
Culpeper,  the  courtier,  should  have  brought  it  into  the  hands  of  a  noble- 
man at  whose  feet  Washington  learned  a  radicalism  foreign  to  his  own 
temperament.  Although,  when  the  final  struggle  came,  Lord  Fairfax 
adhered  to  the  crown,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated,  his  influence  fos- 
tered the  independent  spirit  of  the  Northern  Neck — the  cradle  of  the 
Revolution  in  Virginia, 

One  need  only  peruse  the  Dinwiddie  Papers  to  know  what  leading  part 
Fredericksburg-and  Falmouth  bore  in  the  English  war  against  the  French 
and  their  Indian   allies.     The  supplies  largely  came  thence,  both  of  pro- 


•  Dinwiddie  Paper. 
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visions  and  soldiers ;  also  several  leading  officers  were  from  these  towns  and 
their  vicinity.  In  the  year  1756,  Stafford  had  a  population  of  about  2,000 
whites  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  negroes,  and  Spottsylvania  about 
the  same.  The  wealth  of  the  two  towns — which  might  now  be  regarded 
as  one — was  large  enough  to  attract  the  hungry  eyes  of  royalty  in  Eng- 
land. The  Stamp  Act  met  with  prompt  and  uncompromising  resistance. 
The  justices  of  Stafford  resigned  in  a  body,  and  sent  to  Governor  Fauquier 
an  address  (dated  October  5,  1765).  in  which  they  say:  **Our  County  seal 
is  his  late  Majesty  sitting  on  his  throne,  with  Justice  and  Mercy  support- 
ing his  crown  over  his  head,  and  this  invaluable  chapter  of  Magna  Charta 
(which  L*.  Coke  says  in  his  comment  on  the  statute  ought  to  be  en- 
graved in  letters  of  gold  in  every  Court  of  justice  for  its  motto) :  *  We  will 
deny  or  delay  no  one  justice ' — which  we  are  firmly  persuaded  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Stamp  Act."  *  This  is  signed  by  Peter  and  Travers  Daniel, 
Wm.  Bronaugh,  J.  Alexander  (Burgess  1767-75),  Wm.  Brent  (descendant 
of  the  famous  Giles  Brent,  Lord  of  Kent  Island,  Maryland),  J.  Mercer, 
author  of  Abridgment  of  the  Laws  of  Virginia^  and  founder  of  a  distin- 
guished family,  Thomas  Ludwell  Lee,  member  of  the  Convention  of  1776, 
and  judge  of  the  General  Court,  Samuel  Selden,  Gowry  Waugh,  Thos. 
Fitzhugh,  of  Boscobel,  near  Fredericksburg,  and  Robert  Washington,  to 
whom  General  Washington  bequeathed  a  spy-glass  and  gold-headed  cane. 

In  this  emergency  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  town  of  Falmouth,  which  had 
perhaps  a  thousand  inhabitants,  formed  a  committee,  and  moved  with  such 
energy  as  to  elicit  a  snub  from  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who,  in  a  letter  pre- 
served in  the  Philadelphia  Phil.  Soc.  Library,  writes  :  **  When  a  Committee 
has  already  been  chosen  for  the  County  of  King  George  by  the  Freeholders 
after  full  and  fair  and  sufficient  notice  it  is  surely  subversive  of  every  idea 
of  propriety  that  a  small  village  like  Falmouth  should  presume  to  have  a 
Committee  of  their  own  partial  and  private  election."  Whether  because 
they  heard  of  this  movement  in  Falmouth,  or  for  other  reasons,  the  British 
Government  repealed  the  Stamp  Act,  but  with  a  declaration  of  their  right 
"  to  bind  the  colonies  and  people  of  America  in  all  cases  whatever."  This, 
too,  was  soon  to  be  tested. 

The  society  gathered  at  Fredericksburg  about  this  time  was  unique. 
Mrs.  Washington  had  moved,  about  1750,  to  her  house  in  Fredericksburg, 
not  very  far  from  Kenmore,  where  her  daughter  Betty  (Mrs.  Fielding  Lewis) 
resided.    Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,  a  worthy  magistrate  and  legfislator,  owned 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  course  of  this  address  these  magistrates  mention  as  articles  sup- 
plied to  the  mother  country  tobacco,  wines,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  iron  and  potash.  All  of  these  in- 
dustries flourished  in  Virginia.     Wine  was  made  by  the  Huguenots. 
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half  the  town.  St.  George*s  Church,  built  in  1732,  had  grown  strong  under 
a  succession  of  brilliant  clergymen — Patrick  Henry,  uncle  of  the  famous 
statesman,  James  Marye,  a  Huguenot  refugee,  who  was  transformed  to  an 
Episcopalian  and  preached  there  thirty-two  years,  and  an  eloquent  son  of 
the  latter,  bearing  the  same  name.  There  could  hardly  be  imagined  men 
more  adapted  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  descendants 
of  Governor  Spottswood  resided  there,  as  indeed  they  do  to  this  day. 

There  were  two  families  of  Mercers  in  the  place.  One  was  that  of  the 
celebrated  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who,  after  his  eminent  service  at  Pittsburg 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Indian  and  French  wars,  had  settled  down  to  a  large 
medical  practice.  Hugh  Mercer  had  fought  for  the  Pretender  at  Culloden 
(1745),  then  fled  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  the  hero  of  Geoi^e 
Washington,  aged  14,  under  whom  he  was  destined  to  do  heroic  service. 
He  was  in  the  Indian  wars  ten  years  later,  was  wounded  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
and  barely  escaped  capture.  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  letter  by 
him,  dated  Fredericksburg,  May  16,  1767,  acknowledging  his  election  as  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  and  giving 
some  interesting  information  as  to  the  methods  he  had  used  in  certain  dis- 
eases to  which  his  neighborhood  was  liable.  The  fine  face  which  the  pencil 
of  Trumbull  has  preserved  of  this  brave  general,  who  fell  at  Princeton  (Jan- 
uary 3,  1777),  bears  a  resemblance  to  some  members  of  another  family  of 
Mercers,  though  the  relationship  between  them  has  not  been  traced.  These 
were  descended  from  an  Irish  gentleman  of  wealth  who  settled  in  Stafford, 
1720.  One  of  his  sons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Fenton  Mercer,  raised  a 
squadron  of  horse  in  that  county  at  his  own  expense,  fought  beside  Lafay- 
ette, and  sat  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.*  Colonel  George  Mercer, 
who  had  been  solicitor  in  London  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company  of  Stafford, 
was  appointed  Stamp  Collector,  but  soon  resigned  [Emmet  MSX  The 
house  of  the  Mercers  at  Fredericksburg  was  called  St.  James.  Here  Judge 
Mercer,  whose  name  is  attached  to  Mary  Washington's  will,  dispensed  a 
grand  hospitality.  He  married  a  Miss  Dick  of  Fredericksburg.  To  Cap- 
tain Charles  Dick,  chiefly  was  entrusted  the  manufactory  of  arms  estab- 
lished at  Fredericksburg  in  July,  1775.  General  George  Weeden,  made 
Brigadier-General  Feb.  21,  1777,  had  been  host  of  the  "Rising  Sun  Ho- 
tel,*' where  he  had  often  entertained  Colonel  George  Washington  and 
other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood — among  them  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  who  organized  the  anti-Stamp-Act  Association,  and  young 
George  Mason,  who  had  talked  his  Declaration  of  Rights  a  score  of  times 

*  His  daughter  Margaret  impoverished  herself  by  liberating  her  slaves,  and  supported  herself 
by  teaching  until  her  death  in  1840. 
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at  the  "  Rising  Sun  "  before  he  put  it  on  paper.  Dr.  Smyth,  in  his  book 
of  travels  in  America  (London,  1784),  says  that  he  stopped  at  the  hotel 
kept  by  George  Weeden,  **  who  was  then  very  active  and  zealous  in  blow- 
ing the  flames  of  sedition.**  James  Madison,  born  at  Port  Conway,  near 
by,  liked  to  visit  the  town  of  culture  and  fashion.  It  had  a  Jockey  Club. 
Freemasonry  was  also  one  of  its  fashions.  Washington  was  initiated  into 
the  Lodge  there  November  4,  1752,  and  made  a  Master  Mason  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Fredericksburg  was  the  Masonic  centre  for  twelve  counties.  The 
Lodge  was  a  nest  of  **  treason.**  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  such  a  com- 
munity the  revolutionary  spirit  was  found  already  panoplied  when  Lord 
Dunmore  removed  the  gunpowder  from  Williamsburg  to  his  man-of-war. 
Six  hundred  men  then  armed  themselves  and  offered  their  services  to  de- 
fend their  capital.  A  council  was  held,  and  on  April  29,  1775,  a  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  for  Virginia  and  her  sister  colonies  was  passed,  con- 
cluded with  the  words :  "  GOD  SAVE  THE  liberties  OF  AMERICA.** 
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A  STUDY   IN   BY-GONE  POLITICS 

II 

De  Witt  Clinton  finished  a  career  not  more  remarkable  for  its  political 
prominence  than  for  the  variety  of  its  fortunes,  on  the  ilth  of  February, 
1828.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  last  year  of 
his  fourth  gubernatorial  term.  Not  only  the  father  of  the  ''Big  Ditch," 
as  the  Erie  Canal  was  contemptuously  styled  by  those  who  opposed  the 
policy  of  its  construction  and  maintenance,  before  it  had  verified  the  pre- 
dictions of  its  promoters  and  become  a  chief  factor  in  the  development  of 
Central  New  York,  he  was  the  last  great  example  of  pedigree  in  the  poli- 
tics of  his  State;  for,  until  about  1 801,  the  history  of  New  York  politics 
was  little  more  than  that  of  the  struggles  for  supremacy  of  a  triumvirate 
of  clans — the  Livingstons,  Schuylers,  and  Clintons,  made  possible  by  the 
smallness  of  the  population  and  the  limitation  of  suffrage  to  freeholders. 
But  Clinton's  political  methods,  when  he  secured  control,  reflected  the 
qualities  of  his  character,  and  assumed  too  much  of  the  savor  of  patroon 
dictation  to  conciliate  and  subordinate  the  younger  and  ambitious  element 
of  his  party.  His  nature  was  haughty  and  domineering,  his  manner  repel- 
lent and  overbearing,  his  temper  irascible  and  violent.  He  could  endure 
neither  rivalry  nor  opposition,  and  a  quarrelsome  and  combative  disposi- 
tion led  him  continually  into  breaches  with  his  nearest  friends.  Not  a 
man  of  profound  abilities,  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  life  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  element  of  luck ;  for  we  may  well  distrust  the  statesman- 
ship, as  well  as  the  ambition,  of  one  who  could  exchange  his  seat  in  the 
national  Senate,  although  itself  purchased  by  a  deal,  for  the  position  of 
local  boss  afforded  by  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  city,  also  obtained  by 
bargain,  and  the  management  of  the  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  Council  of 
Appointment — the  disposer,  during  its  existence,  of  more  patronage  than 
is  even  now  possessed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  inevitable  that  leadership,  or  rather  despotism,  of  such  a  sort  as 
De  Witt  Clinton's  should  produce  friction  and  discontent.  And  it  did.  It 
generated  the  converse  methods  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  formulated 
the  modern  political  art.  Faction  began,  organized,  and  rapidly  devel- 
oped :  and  from  1817,  the  beginning  of  Clinton's  first  term  as  governor, 
until  his  death,  war  between  the  "  Clintonians  "  and  the  **  Bucktails,"  as 
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the  adherents  of  Tammany  and  Van  Buren  were  termed,  was  waged 
with  all  the  energy  and  animosity  that  belong  to  factional  broils.  The 
alleged  principle  of  the  "  Bucktail "  opposition  was  the  disapproval  of  the 
Canal  policy,  but  the  spirit  of  it  was  hatred  of  Clinton  and  all  his  works. 
To  overthrow  him  they  intrigued  and  dickered.  To  gain  strength,  in  the 
beginning,  they  joined  hands  with  every  political  guerrilla  who  could  be 
induced  to  find  an  object  in  the  union.  They  possessed  no  scruples  and 
neglected  no  means.  They  succeeded,  and  so  thoroughly  that  he  became 
a  political  outcast,  discountenanced  and  deserted  by  his  party.  But  in 
the  zest  of  victory  they  carried  their  advantage  too  far ;  they  adopted  the 
same  plan  of  proscription  that  was  afterward  practiced  upon  Van  Buren 
in  reference  to  his  mission  to  England,  and  with  a  similar  effect.  In 
1824,  without  motive  or  excuse  that  was  justifiable,  they  ejected  Clin- 
ton summarily  from  the  office  of  Canal  Commissioner,  the  sole  remnant 
of  his  vanished  power.  This  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  He  was 
re-adopted  by  his  party,  and  in  the  same  year  triumphantly  elected  gov- 
ernor, and  again  re-elected  in  1826. 

His  death  was  opportune  to  the  **  Bucktails,"  and  left  them  in  full 
possession  of  the  field.  He  had  been  the  first  prominent  politician  of  his 
State  to  favor  the  candidacy  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  President,  and  bid 
fair,  had  he  lived,  to  obtain  much  the  same  influence  with  him  that  soon 
was  gained  by  Van  Buren,  whose  tactics  at  this  juncture,  in  changing  from 
Crawford  to  Jackson,  displayed  his  rare  acuteness  and  dexterity.  Thus,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  Regency  was  omnipotent,  and  the  party  breach 
was  closed.  Such  was  the  immediate  origin  of  the  spirit  of  faction,  some- 
times dormant,  but  never  dead,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Factions,  it  may  be  supposed,  have  their  philosophy,  as  well  as  the 
parties  which  they  agitate  and  divide.  The  political  divisions  of  a  French 
legislative  chamber.  Right  and  Right-Centre,  Left  and  Left-Centre,  aptly 
illustrate  the  relations  between  parties  and  the  elements,  the  internal 
parties,  of  which  they  themselves  are  composed,  ranging  in  opinion  from 
the  extreme  of  conservatism  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  radicalism.  But 
factions  are  more  often  based  upon  motives  of  personal  advantage,  or,  in 
modem  phrase,  the  desire  of  cliques  to  '*  control  the  organization  "  of  their 
party,  than  upon  the  principles  of  economy  or  problems  of  government, 
upon  which  the  ablest  minds  may  differ.  Even  in  the  latter  view,  the  dif- 
ference in  opinion  between  the  wings  of  the  same  party  cannot  be  wide 
Avhile  they  hold,  as  they  must,  to  a  common  political  creed.  In  no  large 
sense,  therefore,  can  factional  strife  be  justified  upon  any  theory  of  states- 
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manship.  It  is  necessarily  of  a  lower  grade  than  party  contests,  and  is 
generally  as  much  without  rational  palliation  as  it  is  without  the  spirit  of 
concord.  But  aside  from  the  important  consequences  these  dissensions 
frequently  entail — for  in  politics  nothing  is  without  weight — they  form  the 
spice  of  political  history,  and  disclose  what  small  things  even  great  men 
can  do  for  the  sake  of  personal  power. 

Until  1837  there  was  more  or  less  harmony  in  the  Democratic  ranks, 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  Regency  was  dominant,  and  minor* 
ities  were  ignored.  The  policy  of  the  new  r^gitne  was  both  provident  and 
pacific.  The  central  power  was  now  a  sort  of  bureaucracy.  It  was  watch- 
ful of  new  talent  in  every  quarter,  and  always  solicitous  to  compliment  it 
with  attention  or  reward  it  with  office ;  for  the  prospect  of  place  has  ever 
possessed  the  virtue  of  restraining  erratic  movements.  Whenever  possi- 
ble, the  course  it  pursued  was  to  evade  decided  action  or  attitude  in  rela- 
tion to  every  important  subject  in  which  there  might  lurk  a  contingency 
of  friction  or  unpopularity ;  or,  according  to  the  definition  originally  laid 
down  by  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  most  accomplished  master  of  the  art, 
its  methods  were  "non-committal."  In  1835,  however,  the  Loco-Foco  or 
Equal  Rights  party  arose,  and  gave  promise  of  a  serious  inroad  upon  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but,  two  years  later,  it  was  adroitly  led 
back  into  the  fold  by  the  position  taken  by  Van  Buren,  the  President,  at 
the  opening  of  the  *'  panic  session  *'  of  Congress,  in  reference  to  hard 
money  and  corporations,  banks  in  particular — opposition  to  special  char- 
ters and  paper  currency  being  the  chief  principles  of  the  new  organization. 

But  in  1837  the  Whig  party,  which  had  been  steadily  growing  in  power, 
gained  complete  control  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in  the  following 
year  elected  William  H.  Seward  governor,  defeating  Marcy,  who  had  been 
the  successful  opponent  of  the  former  in  1836.  Seward  held  the  office 
until  1842,  two  successive  terms.  This  result  was  due  to  several  causes — 
a  variety  of  divisions  in  the  Democratic  party,  less  seen  on  the  surface 
than  in  the  election  returns,  aided  by  insubordination  in  several  of  the 
western  counties,  which  for  a  long  period  were  known  as  the  "  infected 
district."  This  latter  element  was  the  continuation  of  the  old  pro-Clinton 
faction,  still  hostile  to  the  Regency,  but  chiefly  active  under  the  banner  of 
Anti-Masonry.  It  was  this  situation  of  affairs  that  gave  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  to  Harrison  in  1840.  But  that  great  Whig  victory  soon  turned 
to  ashes.  Death  proved  more  disastrous  to  that  party  than  Democracy; 
as,  upon  Harrison's  demise,  Tyler's  defection  was  fatal  to  its  newly  gained 
ascendency.  His  treachery,  for  his  course  deserves  no  other  appellation, 
wrested  from  it  the  patronage  of  New  York  State,  and,  in  1841,  restored  to 
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the  Democrats  the  command  of  the  legislature,  a  triumph  as  complete  as 
it  was  unexpected.  On  the  first  of  January,  1843,  William  C.  Bouck,  a 
Democrat,  assumed  the  gubernatorial  chair. 

It  has  seemed  needful,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  give  this  account  of 
the  lineage  of  the  struggle  in  which  John  Van  Buren  now  found  himself. 
But  it  is  difficult  in  the  space  of  a  half-dozen  paragraphs  to  present  even 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  intricacies'  and  transitions  which  marked  the 
politics  of  this  period  The  influences  were  as  varied  as  the  interests,  and 
the  interests  as  selfish  as  they  were  active.  Modern  politics,  with  all  their 
wrangling  and  contention,  are  tame,  for  the  most  part,  beside  the  ex- 
citing performances  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Constitution.  To 
call  them  animated,  merely,  would  be  as  inadequate  as  to  call  the  Deluge 
damp.  Twenty  times,  during  the  first  session  of  Congress,  the  Vice- 
President  threw  th^  casting  vote.  Jackson,  when  a  Representative,  voted 
•*  No  "  on  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  Washington,  the  retiring  President. 
Washington  could  call  Jefferson  a  "profound  hypocrite,"  and  Adams  could 
characterize  Hamilton  as  a  trickster  and  a  traitor.  Leaders  of  fine  natural 
parts  arose,  and  became  free-lances  in  the  political  field.  Many  were  in 
politics  as  the  Hessians  were  in  war.  Aaron  Burr,  brilliant,  audacious, 
and  crafty,  feared  of  men  and  beloved  of  women,  had  flamed  like  a  meteor 
in  the  political  zenith,  had  been  Vice-President,  had  come  within  a  single 
vote  of  being  President,  but,  like  the  meteor,  had  suddenly  gone  out  in 
the  darkness  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  It  was  only  now  that  the  two  great 
party  creeds  can  be  said  to  have  developed  their  fixed  and  recognized 
distinctions.  The  science  of  party  organization  was  only  now  introducing 
those  elements  of  stability  upon  which  the  calculations  of  a  canvass  could 
be  framed.  The  time  had  nearly  passed  when  a  senator  of  New  York 
held  a  position  below  that  of  governor.  Politics,  like  the  general  govern- 
ment, were  becoming  national  in  the  sense  that  they  are  national  to-day. 
The  leaders  were  beginning  to  perceive  and  to  weigh  the  relations  and  in- 
terdependence between  State  and  national  politics :  and  it  may  not  be 
extravagant  to  say  that  this  nationalization  of  politics  was  of  no  slight  in- 
fluence in  the  federalizing  of  the  Union.  Than  John  Van  Buren,  no  man 
was  better  versed  in  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  political  period.  During  the 
latter  part  of  it,  he  had  not  only  been  a  spectator,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
observer  from  the  inside,  a  politician  in  training. 

The  struggle  in  which  he  first  actively  engaged  had  now  begun.  The 
first  symptoms  of  it  had  been  seen  in  the  legislature  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  was  over  the  old  Canal  question,  furthered  by  the  chronic  tend- 
ency of  the  party  to  discord,  manifested  so  often  before.     The  conserva* 
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tive  faction,  known  as  the  Hunkers,  favored  not  only  the  completion  of  the 
public  works,  then  in  process  of  construction,  but  the  commencement  of 
others  that  promised  eventual  profit,  although  they  disclaimed  the  desire 
of  lai^ely  increasing  the  public  dtbt.  All  this  the  Radicals  rigidly  op- 
posed. They  would  begin  no  more  public  works  that  would  not  insure 
immediate  self-support.  And  more  than  that,  they  divined  the  scheme 
of  chaining  the  canals  with  the  special  revenues  which  had  already  beea 
applied  to  their  construction,  and  called  this  a  debt  to  the  general  fund, 
proposing  to  pay  it  before  going  any  deeper.  During  Seward's  adminis- 
tration the  canal  debt  had  been  greatly  increased.  This  fact  had  much  to 
do  with  restoring  the  legislature  of  1843  to  the  Democrats,  and  brought 
on  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  State  finances  which  resulted  in  the  pas* 
sage  of  what  was  called  the  "  Stop  and  Tax  Law,"  a  Radical  measure  de- 
vised by  Flag^,  the  comptroller,  suspending  the  completion  of  the  un- 
finished public  works,  and  devoting  a  portion  of  the  canal  revenues  to  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  existing  debt.  It  was  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance that  the  leading  Conservatives  were  induced  to  vote  for  it ;  but  they 
did,  which  formed  the  basis  of  much  future  wrangling. 

Although  Bouck  had  been  beaten  in  1S40  he  had  run  some  4,000 
votes  ahead  of  the  electoral  ticket,  and  was  consequently  looked  upon  as  a 
candidate  for  renomination.  But  the  Radicals  favored  Silas  Wright.  He 
declined  to  run,  however,  and  Bouck  was  renominated,  somewhat  againSt 
their  wishes.  But  the  factions,  only  now  beginning  to  take  distinctive 
form,  were  united  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pledging  the  party  to  the 
financial  policy  embodied  in  the  "  Stop  and  Tax  Law." 

Nevertheless,  with  his  election,  the  time  had  come  for  a  break.  Bouck's 
affiliations,  such  as  he  had,  had  always  been  more  or  less  with  Van  Buren. 
But  the  Hunkers  were  now  ranging  themselves  against  the  Regency,  and 
the  course  of  the  Radicals,  who  ere  long  composed  what  was  left  of  it,  in 
opposing  Bouck's  nomination,  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his 
incipient  estrangement  from  them.  At  any  rate,  he  soon  found  himself  in 
the  Hunker  camp.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  but  a  fair  type  of  the  fort- 
unate politician,  both  in  that  day  and  in  this.  Until  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  had  worked  on  his  father's  farm,  and  professed  pride  to  the  last  in 
the  fact — for  it  was  useful  among  the  rural  voters— that  no  laborer  around 
him  had  toiled  harder  than  he.  Yet  he  took  an  early  interest  in  politics, 
and  became  successively  town-clerk,  sheriff,  assemblyman,  senator,  and 
canal  commissioner,  which  latter  office  he  held  for  nineteen  years,  until 
he  was  ousted  by  the  Whig  legislature  of  1840.  He  desired  at  first  to 
heal  the  difference,  but  this  was  impossible.     It  was  a  quarrel  he  did  not 
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cause  and  could  not  cure.  It  was  like  a  rheum  in  the  blood.  So  he 
did  the  next  best  thing,  or,  rather,  attempted  to  do  it ;  he  allied  himself 
more  closely  with  the  Hunkers.  But  the  alliance  was  impotent  from  hig 
lack  of  political  tact.  While  he  filled  most  of  the  offices  at  his  command 
with  Hunkers,  he  failed  to  strengthen  himself  or  his  faction.  In  a  political 
sense,  his  appointments  were  injudicious,  and,  thus  wasting  the  power  of 
his  friends,  he  lost  caste  with  them,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  his  enemies. 
Politicians  accept  the  ways  of  politics,  and  admire  foemen  worthy  of  their 
steel.  The  Radicals  made  no  such  mistake.  They  had  control  of  the 
canal  board,  and  employed  its  patronage,  although  it  was  much  less  than 
that  possessed  by  the  governor,  with  such  skill  and  effect  that  they  soon 
arrayed  against  his  administration  a  large  portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the 
party.  The  collision  between  him  and  the  State  officials  of  the  Radical 
stripe  soon  grew  acrimonious  and  notorious. 

But  it  was  in  the  legislature  that  the  factional  war  was  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  During  the  sessions  of  1843  and  1844  it  nearly  usurped 
the  law-making  function  of  that  body;  and,  as  commonly  is  the  case,  the 
strife  was  over  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  chief  clash  in  the  beginning  was 
over  the  appointment  of  State  printer.  Croswell  was  again  anxious  for  a 
place  which  was  so  pecuniarily  and  politically  desirable.  He  had  latterly 
drifted  toward  the  Hunkers,  being  liberally  disposed  in  relation  to  internal 
improvements,  and  was  therefore  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Radicals — 
but  without  success.  A  similar  contest,  although  with  a  different  result, 
was  made  over  the  office  of  attorney-general.  When  the  Democrats  went 
out  of  power,  Samuel  Beardsley,  since  known  as  an  able  jurist,  held  that 
office.  He  went  out  of  place  with  his  party,  and  now  wished  to  be  rein- 
stated. But  he  was  not — he  had  opposed  the  re-election  of  Silas  Wright 
for  senator  in  1837. 

During  all  this  wrangle,  the  maneuvers  of  the  Whigs  were  dexterous 
and  efficient.  They  held  the  balance  of  power,  and  yet,  with  numberless 
opportunities,  they  never  once  blundered.  Their  object  was  extremely 
simple — to  increase  the  split  in  their  opponents  ;  but  to  succeed  was  not 
equally  simple.  They  saw  at  once  the  impolicy  of  acting  uniformly  with 
either  of  the  contending  factions,  and,  mindful  of  this,  their  course  was 
masterly.  In  the  senate,  most  of  the  nominations  of  Bouck  that  were 
distasteful  to  the  Radicals  they  quietly  turned  in  and  helped  reject. 
But  on  questions  of  finance  and  internal  improvements  they  voted  with 
the  Hunkers.  And,  as  the  temperate  but  tedious  Hammond  observes, 
they  were  probably  as  sincere  in  their  operations  as  either  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party. 
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The  year  1844  is  one  of  historical  prominence.  It  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  sub-epoch  in  our  political  annals.  It  was  then  that  the 
antislavery  sentiment  was  for  the  first  time  an  operative  factor  in  a  presi- 
dential election.  In  May  of  that  year,  Henry  Clay  was  nominated  for 
President  by  the  last  really  representative  convention  of  his  party.  But 
the  nomination  came  too  late ;  the  party  which  owed  its  strength  and 
existence  in  no  small  degree  to  his  personality  and  his  labors  had  delayed 
this  recognition  of  its  chief  too  long.  The  '*  Texas  question/'  at  bottom 
the  new  element  that  was  to  shape  the  politics  of  a  long  period  to  come^ 
proved  as  fatal  to  his  election  as  it  did  to  the  renomination  of  Martin 
Van  Buren. 

That  question,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  first  upon  which  Van  Buren 
showed  that  he  could  possess  principles  paramount  to  his  political  inter- 
ests. He  avowedly  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  it  cost  him  the 
nomination,  although  he  was  beaten  in  convention  by  the  **  two-thirds 
rule."  His  power  had  now  begun  to  weaken  in  his  State.  The  factional 
war,  growing  in  bitterness  and  energy,  was  rapidly  absorbing  the  neutrals. 
Upon  the  **  Texas  question  "  Croswell  had  broken  with  Van  Buren,  and 
carried  with  him  a  powerful  following.  The  Southern  influence  was  insidi- 
ously permeating  the  politics  of  the  North.  But  in  this  beginning  of  the 
new  power  its  future  was  not  foreseen.  Silas  Wright  was  blind  to  it ;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren,  with  whom  he  had  always  been 
in  close  accord,  he  lent  the  support  of  his  high  character  to  the  election  of 
Polk.  He  withdrew  from  the  Senate,  his  most  congenial  sphere,  to  carry 
New  York  State  for  the  Democrats  by  running  as  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor. The  factions  united  upon  him,  one  from  preference,  the  other  from 
policy.  He  was  easily  elected,  and  his  personal  success  carried  with  it  that 
of  the  electoral  ticket. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  John  Van  Buren  received  his 
first  and  only  office.  From  1840,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  marked 
figures  in  political  circles.  His  presence  was  potent  in  nearly  every  con- 
vention, and  his  bland  but  convulsing  wit  enlivened  every  political  can- 
vass. He  naturally  sided  with  the  Radicals,  and  quickly  became  one  of 
their  **  managers."  And  the  same  qualities  which  gave  him  force  in 
politics  had  a  like  effect  in  law ;  he  was  already  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
advocates  of  his  day.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature  of  1845, 
which  was  still  Democratic,  his  legal  reputation  and  his  strength  among 
the  Radicals  made  him  the  candidate  of  that  faction  for  the  office  of 
attorney-general 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Horatio  Seymour  was  made  speaker 
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of  the  Assembly,  always  a  position  of  great  political  influence.  He  now 
shared  with  Croswell  the  leadership  of  the  Hunkers,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  of  the  "  moderates,"  gave  him  a  slight  majority  in  the  caucus.  He 
had  entered  the  contest  with  considerable  reluctance,  since  his  faction  was 
slightly  outnumbered  by  the  Radicals;  but,  once  in,  he  spared  no  pains  to 
win ;  he  felt  that  his  future  hinged  upon  the  result.  He  had  made  his 
advent  into  public  life  in  1842,  as  a  member  of  that  body,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  His  family  connections  were  high  and  wealthy.  His  tastes  were 
refined  and  scholarly,  and  his  education  complete.  He  pursued  the  study 
of  the  law  until  admission  to  the  baV ;  soon  after  which  both  his  father  and 
the  father  of  his  wife,  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  died,  and  he  abandoned 
practice  for  the  management  of  their  extensive  estates.  Until  1842  he 
kept  quite  aloof  from  politics;  and  his  consent  in  that  year  to  run  for 
the  Assembly  was  gratifying  to  the  Democratic  party,  which  regarded  his 
active  support  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  its  strength,  as  well  for  his  char- 
acter and  attainments  as  for  his  wealth  and  social  position.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of  which  we  speak.  He  represented  a  pro- 
nounced Hunker  district,  and  during  his  legislative  service  had  acted  uni- 
formly with  that  faction,  although  no  member  of  it  with  anything  like  his 
prominence  and  ability  was  less  disliked  by  the  Radicals,  or  would  arouse 
less  bitter  opposition.  This  was  due  not  only  to  his  conciliatory  manners 
and  a  graceful  readiness  to  yield  in  small  things,  which  always  renders 
opposition  less  offensive,  but  to  his  solid  acquirements  and  brilliant  talents, 
which  soon  made  him  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a  whole; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  in  general  elections  and  on  main 
issues,  the /^?r/y  divisions  were  never  more  vigorous  and  defined.  He  at 
once  gained  distinction  in  debate.  His  manner  was  forceful  and  pleasing, 
his  style  finished  and  scholarly,  and  less  given  to  latinity  than  that  of  most 
public  speakers  without  literary  training.  Moreover,  few  statesmen  or 
political  orators  have  developed  in  a  more  marked  and  serviceable  degree 
the  ability  to  talk  much  and  well  upon  occasion  without  **  committing 
themselves ; "  and  perhaps  no  quality  better  illustrates  the  secret  of  his 
continued  power  and  standing  in  his  party  until  he  died  in  ripe  age,  the 
lamented  "  Sage  of  Deerfield." 

Thus,  with  Seymour  as  speaker,  the  Radicals  were  compelled  to  put 
forth  extra  efforts  to  carry  the  legislative  caucus  held  soon  after.  How 
closely  balanced  was  the  division  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  several 
nominations  were  made  by  majorities  ranging  from  one  to  five.  And  it 
was  a  majority  of  one  upon  a  most  exciting  vote  that  made  John  Van 
Buren  attorney-general  of  the  State. 
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During  his  two  years'  administration  of  that  office  he  added  lai^ely  to 
his  legal  reputation  by  the  part  he  took  in  several  trials  which  attracted 
wide-spread  interest.  Those  cases,  among  others,  arising  out  of  the  anti- 
rent  disturbances  had  considerable  political  significance.  They  had  a  colo- 
nial origin.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  by  virtue  of  its  patent, 
established  in  the  New  Netherlands  the  feudal  system  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. It  granted  extensive  tracts  of  land  to  patroons,  whose  descendants, 
in  many  instances,  retained  their  proprietary  ownership  until  the  period 
now  in  question.  These  lands  were  rented  under  conditions  as  strict  and 
severe  as  any  which  marked  the  feudal  systems  of  Europe.  This  tenure  of 
these  vast  manorial  estates  continued  until  after  the  Revolution;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  enactment  of  laws  abolishing  the  system,  the  patroons, 
unwilling  to  yield  their  sovereignty,  contrived  by  legal  ingenuity  to  retain 
by  a  form  of  deed  the  spirit  and  chief  advantages  of  the  old  institution. 
All  this  created  a  growing  discontent.  The  terms  of  the  landlords  were 
arbitrary  and  exacting.  The  tenants  could  not  buy,  for  the  patroon  would 
never  sell  There  was  no  relief  in  the  courts,  for  the  manorial  titles  had 
been  sustained.  Political  agitation  was  the  consequence.  In  1839,  socie- 
ties were  formed  to  secure  relief  from  these  burdens,  and  soon  developed 
into  a  distinct  political  party ;  and  so  strong  did  the  "  Anti-Renters"  be- 
come that  they  openly  resisted  the  service  of  legal  process  to  collect  the 
manorial  rents.  The  excitement  grew  intense.  Bands  of  oi^anized  and 
disguised  marauders,  by  the  most  outrageous  murders  and  depredations, 
forestalled  the  methods  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  In  1845,  so  violent  was 
their  action  that  the  County  of  Delaware  was  declared  by  the  governor  to 
be  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  for  murder, 
conspiracy,  and  resistance  to  law ;  and  it  was  due  in  no  small  d^ree  to 
the  persistence  and  advocacy  of  John  Van  Buren  that  the  offenders  were 
convicted  in  the  very  stronghold  of  their  power,  and  an  end  put  to  that 
side  of  the  anti-rent  agitation. 

Another  noted  trial  in  which  he  engaged  was  that  of  the  negro  Free- 
man, for  murder,  the  cause c^l^bre  ol  the  time.  He  had  killed,  under  circum- 
stances of  the  most  aggravated  atrocity,  an  entire  family  by  the  name  o< 
Van  Nest — father,  mother,  three  children,  and  their  grandmother.  The 
defense  was  insanity,  and  his  counsel  was  William  H.  Seward.  Not  only 
was  the  defense  somewhat  of  a  novelty  at  that  period,  but  Seward's  high 
standing,  professionally  and  politically,  gave  the  case  a  notoriety  that 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  attained.  Seward  was  now  forty-five,  an  ex- 
governor,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  State.  He  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1820,  and  after  a  three  years'  preparation  with  the  most 
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favorable  opportunities,  he  came  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  practice  at 
Auburn.  His  early  professional  career  was  characterized  by  the  most 
thorough  and  painstaking  devotion,  so  much  so,  that  his  insistence  in 
details  and  minutiae  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Small  Potatoes  "  Seward. 
But,  like  all  lawyers  of  the  time,  he  took  an  immediate  interest  in 
political  affairs ;  and  his  suavity,  sagacity,  and  power  of  speech  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  recognition  and  influence.  Until  1828  he  supported  John 
Quincy  Adams;  but  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  year  virtually  dis- 
banded the  National  Republican  party,  as  it  was  called,  in  Western  New 
York.  This,  of  course,  compelled  a  change  of  allegiance,  and  Seward,  to- 
gether with  Thurlow  Weed  and  Millard  Fillmore,  joined  the  Anti-Masonic 
party,  which  the  famous  Morgan  abduction  gave  rise  to  ;  and  in  1830  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  senate  by  a  union  of  that  party  with  what  re- 
mained of  the  National  Republicans.  He  served  in  the  senate  until  1834, 
when  the  Anti-Masons  and  the  National  Republicans  became  the  Whig 
party  of  the  State.  In  his  opposition  to  the  Democratic  party  he  may 
also  have  been  influenced  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  1827.  He 
had  always  been  an  admirer  of  De'  Witt  Clinton,  and,  although  he  had 
never  acted  openly  with  Clinton,  his  name  was  proposed  to  the  senate  for 
the  appointment  of  surrogate  of  his  county.  The  nomination  was  rejected 
by  the  friends  of  Van  Buren,  who  were  soon  to  rule  the  party.  From 
this  time  Seward  was  anything  but  a  Democrat,  and  after  the  formation 
of  the  Whig  party  his  advance  was  rapid  and  commanding. 

His  connection  with  the  Freeman  case  had  a  double  significance.  The 
defense  of  insanity  being  interposed  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history 
pf  the  criminal  law  of  the  State,  if  not  of  the  United  States,  it  would  add 
to  his  professional  reputation  ;  and  the  prisoner  being  a  negro,  his  efforts 
would  be  politically  operative  with  the  **  abolition  "  element  now  begin- 
ning to  manifest  itself.  Seward,  indeed,  had  owed  his  election  as  governor 
to  no  slight  extent  to  the  aid  he  received  from  that  source,  and  he  was 
paving  his  way  to  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the  future  Republican 
party.  Few  accounts  of  Seward  omit  the  part  he  took  in  this  trial.  He 
was  assigned  by  the  court  to  defend  the  prisoner,  and  the  en oriT>cai>  tabor 
he  bestowed  upon  the  case  from  first  to  last,  and  to  the  seeming  neglect 
of  his  lai^e  practice,  Avon  him  many  admirers.  His  efforts  were  able,  and 
his  final  address  to  the  jury  almost  a  forensic  ma'Sterpiece.  He  was 
gracious  and  graceful  in  manner,  and  smooth  but  telling  in  style.  He 
possessed  the  art  of  always  dignifying  his  subject^  and  of  making  a  speech 
that  both  sounded  well  and  read  well.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  attorney-general  was  induced  to  assist  in  the  trial.     The  case  had 
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progressed  some  way  before  he  nrrived,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  district 
attorney,  according  to  tradition.  John  is  said  to  have  entered  the  court- 
bouse  without  ceremony,  and,  without  previous  special  study,  to  have  con- 
ducted the  examination  of  expert  witnesses  on  the  question  of  insanity 
with  a  skill  that  was  often  confounding  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  counsel 
for  the  defense.  His  memory  vas  prodigious,  and  its  possessions  always 
at  easy  command.  Spectators  of  the  trial  stid  tell  of  the  readiness  with 
which  he  supplied  from  recollection  authorities  that  Seward  was  unable  to 
quote  from  research.  And  it  need  only  be  said  in  this  place  that  in  the 
trade  of  appealing  to  juries  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  At  all  events, 
it  is  still  a  lingering  tradition  that  in  the  "  Prince  "  the  "  Governor  "  found 
more  than  his  match.  The  negro  was  convicted  ;  but  upon  appeal  the 
conviction  was  reversed.  He  died  before  a  re-trial,  and  an  examination 
of  his  brain  left  no  doubt  of  his  insanity — Seward  losing  nothing  by  the 
result. 

At  the  end  of  his  term  as  attorney-general,  which  lasted  two  years,  h« 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  henceforth  made  his  home. 
But  during  that  period  the  situation  of  his  party  was  rapidly  approaching 
a  crisis. 

Governor  Wright  was  at  once  beset  with  the  same  difficulties  which  had 
harassed  and  terminated  Bouck's  administration.  While  he  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Radicals  and  was  known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them,  he 
nevertheless,  like  Bouck,  attempted  at  first  to  be  neutral.  For  several 
years  preceding  his  election  there  had  been  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  revising  the  constitution,  which,  among  other  things,  the  anti-rent  excite- 
ment and  a  general  revolt  against  the  centralized  method  of  appointments 
had  produced.  The  question  had  also  been  one  of  the  main  bones  of  con- 
tention in  the  Democratic  party.  In  preceding  legislatures,  amendments 
to  the  constitution  had  been  proposed  by  the  Radicals,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  submission  of  propositions  to  increase  the  public  debt  by  a  popular 
vote;  but  they  had  always  been  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  Hunkers 
and  the  Whigs.  This  compelled  the  Radicals  to  insist  upon  a  constitu- 
tional corvention.  The  Hunkers  then  proposed  that  all  the  amendments 
made  by  the  ronvention  should  be  separately  submitted  to  the  people; 
this  was  defeated  by  the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  and  the  convention  bill 
was  passed.  Thus  nhe  Whigs,  by  dancing  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the 
other,  succeeded  in  tbeir  desire  for  a  convention,  and  of  increasing  the 
hostility  between  the  Democratic  factions. 

At  first  the  governor  was  opposed  to  the  revision,  which  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Hunkers.     He  finally  concluded,  how- 
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ever,  to  sign  the  bill,  and  this  connected  him  with  the  Radical  interest ;  an 
identification  made  complete  by  his  veto  of  a  bill  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  Whigs  and  the  Hunkers,  making  appropriations  for  the  continua- 
tion of  work  upon  the  canals,  and  which  he  deemed  in  conflict  with  the 
**Stop  Law**  of  1842.  Between  him  and  the  Hunkers  there  was  hence- 
forth no  more  peace. 

The  Radicals  about  this  time  assumed  another  name.  They  had  advo- 
cated many  of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  made  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion, declaring  land  tenures  allodial,  and  limiting  the  duration  of  agricul- 
tural leases ;  erecting  single  legislative  districts ;  destroying  the  judicial 
function  of  the  Senate  and  abolishing  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  establishing 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  making  all  the  judges  elective ;  making  laws  of 
incorporation  general,  and  forbidding  State  debt  except  by  popular  vote. 
They  were  charged  with  the  design  of  destroying  all  the  old  institutions 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  improvements.  Their  opponents  applied  to  them 
the  story  of  the  farmer  who  burned  his  barns  to  kill  the  rats,  and  they 
accordingly  became  "  Barn-Burners." 

In  1846  they  were  strong  enough  to  force  Wright's  renomination,  but 
they  could  not  re-elect  him.  The  feud  was  too  bitter  and  the  Whigs  too 
strong.  John  Young,  to  whose  skill  and  engineering  the  course  of  the 
Whigs  through  all  this  strife  was  chiefly  due,  was  nominated  by  that  party. 
The  Anti-Renters  rallied  to  his  support,  Wright  had  elected  Polk,  but, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Southern  Democracy,  Polk  had  now  forsaken  him, 
and  the  Hunkers  followed  suit.  He  was  hopelessly  beaten,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  died.  A  few  weeks  later  the  Democratic  nominations 
were  made  by  the  Hunker  faction,  but  they  in  turn  were  overwhelmed. 
Thousands  of  the  Barn-Burners,  instead  of  voting  the  ticket,  cast  ballots 
upon  which  was  inscribed  a  parody  of  the  Texan  war-cry — "  Remember 
Silas  Wright ! " 

But  the  struggle  now  had  reached  a  Avider  field. 


Syracuse,  New  York. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  SAGINAW 

In  October,  1870,  Ocean  Island  was  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and  total 
loss  of  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw^  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Sicard,  the  present  accomplished  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  A  gang  of  contractors'  men  had  been  at  work  for  several 
months,  deepening  the  harbor  of  Midway  Island,  which  is  a  small  unin- 
habited spot  in  the  north  Pacific — position,  latitude  28°  13'  N.,  longitude 

177°  23'  W. 

On  October  28,  the  Saginaw  started  to  return  with  these  men  to  San 
Francisco.  Before  shaping  his  course  for  that  place,  Captain  Sicard  de- 
cided to  call  at  Ocean  Island,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Midway,  thinking  that  possibly  some  wrecked  sailors  might  have  found  ref- 
uge there,  and  knowing  that  it  was  well  out  of  the  highway  of  vessels  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific.  He  expected  to  sight  the  island  at  daylight  of 
the  following  morning,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  gave  orders  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  ship ;  but  an  undue  and  unexpected  current  had  carried 
them  to  the  westward,  and,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
when,  according  to  calculation,  the  reef  should  have  been  ten  miles  off, 
they  struck  thereon.  The  vessel,  not  being  strongly  built,  broke  up  almost 
immediately,  and  the  crew  had  barely  time  to  save  the  ship's  boats,  some 
provisions,  and  a  few  other  stores.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost.  The 
next  day  the  after  part  of  the  ship  was  washed  up  on  the  reef  by  the  surf. 

The  officers  and  crew  were  thankful  to  escape  with  their  lives,  but  their 
plight  was  still  most  desperate.  Here  they  were  on  a  small  island,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  any  inhabited  portion  of  the  globe,  and  quite  out  of  the  regular 
track  of  vessels.  All  hands  were  immediately  put  on  quarter  rations,  but 
even  at  this  rate,  they  knew  their  provisions  could  last  but  a  few  months, 
and  the  birds,  turtle,  seal,  and  fish  found  in  limited  quantities  would  be  far 
from  sufficient  to  sustain  life  in  nearly  one  hundred  able-bodied  men.  At 
all  events,  a  cheerful  mien  was  assumed,  a  camp  was  established,  the  ship's 
discipline  continued,  and  work  was  found  for  all,  as  the  best  means  of 
diverting  their  minds  from  the  perils  of  their  situation. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  recount  how  they  distilled  water  by  means 
of  an  old  boiler ;  how  a  sextant  was  manufactured  from  some  of  the  old 
brass  work  of  the  ship,  and  how  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  forty  feet  long  and 
twelve  feet  wide,  was  projected  and  nearly  completed  from  the  materials 
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of  the  wreck,  when  the  much  longed-for  succor  arrived.  But  space  will  not 
permit  this. 

The  day  after  the  wreck,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Talbot,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  SaginaWy  volunteered  to  take  one  of  the  ship's  boats  to  Honolulu — 
the  nearest  port — there  to  seek  the  assistance  which  was  so  vitally  necessary. 
The  boat  which  had  been  the  gig  of  the  Saginaw,  a  fine-modeled  whale- 
boat,  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  She  was  carefully  prepared  for  the 
voyage,  being  built  up  on  the  gunwale,  decked  over,  provisioned  and 
watered,  and  furnished  with  chronometer,  compass,  navigating  instru- 
ments, etc.  With  Lieutenant  Talbot  went  four  men,  William  Halford, 
Peter  Francis,  John  Andrews  and  James  Muir,  all  volunteers.  They  left 
Ocean  Island  November  i8,  fully  aware — as  sailors — of  the  dangers  of  the 
1500-mile  journey  that  lay  before  them.  While  making  this  passage,  they 
had  two  severe  gales,  during  which  they  lost  their  sea  anchor,  and  then  their 
oars  and  one  of  their  sails,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  drag.  Five 
days  after  leaving,  their  fire  was  put  out,  and  everything  being  wet,  it  was 
two  weeks  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  a  light,  which  was  at  last  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  one  of  the  lenses  of  the  binocular  glasses.  Their  deck 
was  leaky,  much  of  the  food  was  ruined  by  salt  water,  they  nearly  all  had 
sieges  of  sickness,  and  all  suffered  from  cold  and  want  of  food.  During 
these  hard  weeks,  Talbot  was  cheerful  and  hopeful,  encouraging  his  men 
by  force  of  his  own  example. 

In  making  the  land,  they  were  a  week  later  than  they  had  expected  to  be. 
Owing  to  the  lively  motions  of  the  little  boat  the  navigating  instruments 
only  gave  approximate  results,  so  that  when  they  supposed  themselves  to 
be  off  the  Island  of  Kauai,  the  land  which  they  sighted  December  16,  proved 
to  be  part  of  another  group,  and  they  had  to  beat  up  to  the  former.  They 
reached  this  island  December  18,  and  while  attempting  to  run  into  Hanalei 
Bay,  at  2  A.  M.,  December  19,  the  boat  suddenly  shot  into  the  breakers  and 
capsized  immediately.  Francis  and  Andrews  were  swept  away  at  once. 
Talbot  attempted  to  climb  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  essayed  to 
get  hold  of  the  stem  for  that  purpose  ;  the  sea  lifted  the  boat ;  he  was 
struck  on  the  forehead  by  the  stern,  and  swept  away.  Muir  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore,  but  soon  died  of  exhaustion. 

Such  was  the  piteous  fate  of  these  four  brave  men,  who,  having  per- 
formed this  perilous  voyage,  voluntarily  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  their 
companions,  perished  literally  in  sight  of  the  promised  land.  But  Provi- 
dence did  not  intend  their  noble  efforts  to  be  fruitless.  Halford  had 
climbed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  divested  himself  of  his  clothing, 
and  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore  in  safety.     He  was  taken  to  Hono- 
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lulu,  where  he  made  known  to  the  American  minister  the  hard  straits  the 
Saginaw's  crew  were  in,  and  a  steamer  was  soon  under  way,  bound  (or  their 
relief,  and  ultimately  brought  them  all  to  Honolulu.  Halford  was  rewarded 
for  his  courage  and  endurance  by  being  made  a  gunner  in  the  navy,  a 
position  which  he  still  holds. 

The  boat  in  which  this  remarkable  voyage  was  made,  and  the  extempo- 
rized sextant  mentioned  above,  are  now  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  are 
great  objects  of  interest  to  all  visitors. 

Talbot  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  lS66.  He  was  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  handsome,  brave  and  powerful,  a  man  of  the  most  correct  habits. 
During  his  course  at  the  academy,  his  mind — from  the  death  of  his  mother 
— took  a  serious  bent,  and  ever  after  that  he  was  known  for  his  unosten- 
tatious but  consistent  religious  views.  This  is  evident  from  the  narrative 
of  Halford,  who  states  that  after  land  was  sighted,  and  they  talked  of  being 
safe,  Talbot  said  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  die,  and  sure  that  God  would 
take  him  to  Himself.  He  was  but  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

A  tablet  to  these  brave  men  was  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  inscription  on  which  ends  as  follows : 

"To  commemorate  their  adventurous  voyage,  in  admiration  of  their  heroism,  and 
to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of  their  noble  and  generous  devotion,  this  tablet  is  erected 
by  their  shipmates  and  by  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  (his,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  triends.' " 
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WHAT   AN   OUT-OF-THE-WAY   TOWN   HAS   GIVEN   TO   THE   WORLD 

The  discovery  of  gold  and  the  presence  of  a  veritable  gold  mine  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  has  recently  brought  that  **  ancient 
and  honorable  town  " — as  styled  by  the  New  York  Observer  last  summer 
— into  public  notice,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  rife  as  to  its  exact  where- 
abouts and  general  characteristics.  For  the  information  of  those  who 
have  never  perceived  its  geographical  position  on  the  maps  of  the  coun- 
try, it  may  be  stated  that  the  town  is  perched  on  a  nest  of  hill-tops,  along- 
side the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Berkshire  Hills,  and  that  its  territory  is 
six  miles  long  by  four  wide.  It  is  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  rock  and 
forest  and  fresh  air,  and  is  supposed  to  eclipse  the  Berkshire  towns  in  until- 
lableness  of  soil,  in  remoteness  from  manufacture  and  traffic,  in  healthfuU 
ness  of  climate,  and  in  the  roughness  and  romantic  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
No  unmannerly  railway  ever  yet  intruded  within  its  limits,  no  car  whistle 
ever  penetrated  its  rural  quietude.  Yet  railways  encircle  it  on  every  side, 
crossing  each  other  at  many  angles;  and  numerous  railway  stations  flour- 
ish within  easy  driving  distance  of  ten  and  fifteen  miles,  in  almost  any 
direction. 

The  central  part  of  the  town  is  high  and  dry,  consisting  chiefly  of 
smooth  table-land.  It  was  here  the  first  settlers  planted  their  homes. 
They  were  a  sensible,  resolute,  well-informed,  self-respecting,  and  severely 
religious  people,  who  gave  a  moral  and  intellectual  character  to  the  place 
which  it  has  never  outgrown.  Plainfield  is  truly  rich  in  reminiscence, 
richer  by  far  than  it  is  ever  destined  to  be  in  gold  mines.  From  its  well- 
ordered  historic  homes  influences  have  emanated  affecting  the  destinies 
of  millions  of  the  great  human  family.  It  has  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
possessed  elements  of  national  interest.  This  seemingly  inconsequential 
Massachusetts  town  has  sent  out  into  the  world,  for  active,  important 
work,  more  educated  Christian  ministers,  authors,  and  editors  than  any 
other  town  of  its  size  on  the  globe. 

Some  of  the  facts  in  this  connection  are  marvelously  interesting.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  Rev.  William  Richards,  whose  piety,  tact,  and  statesman- 
ship were  of  such  moment  to  the  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
its  transition  from  a  barbaric  state?     He  was  a  Plainfield  lad,  prepared  for 
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Williams  College  in  the  renowned  classical  school  taught  in  his  own 
house  by  the  first  Plainfield  minister,  Rev.  Moses  Hallock.  From  college 
young  Richards  went  to  Andover  for  a  tJieologlcal  course,  which  complet- 
ing, he  sailed  in  January,  1823,  in  the  ship  TItamfs,  as  a  missionary  to  thi: 
Sandwich  Islands,  accompanied  by  his  young  wife.  His  diary,  kept  on  tliat 
memorable  voyage,  a  small,  plainly  written  manuscript  volume,  yellowed 
with  age,  is  preserved,  and  curiously  entertaining.  On  the  2gth  of  January 
he  says :  "  The  only  thing  for  which  this  day  has  been  remarkable  has  been 
the  number  of  whales  that  have  played  round  us— I  should  think  a  dozen 
at  least  at  the  same  time.  They  were  of  the  species  called  'Finbacks,' 
and  are  never  pursued  by  whalemen,  for  they  run  so  fast  when  harpooned 
that  they  Injure  boats  very  badly,  and  they  are  not  valuable  when  caught. 
These  fish  therefore  play  about  us  as  much  as  they  please  unmolested. 
They  swim  near  the  top  of  the  water  and  about  once  a  minute  come  with 
their  backs  quite  out  of  the  water  to  breathe.  We  had  the  best  possible 
opportunity  to  view  them,  for  they  sailed  several  times  round  us,  as  close 
to  the  ship  as  they  could  and  not  interfere  with  it.  They  were  about 
sixty  feet  long.  We  could  easily  measure  them  by  the  ship."  Mr,  Richards 
was  a  close  observer  and  jotted  down  everything  he  saw.  On  arriving  at 
Honolulu,  in  April,  he  was  at  once  invited  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  isl- 
and to  become  their  personal  instructor ;  but  he  was  destined  for  Lahaina, 
where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  house  of  grass,  without  floors,  windows, 
chimneys,  or  partitions.  He  said  that  his  abode  was  as  good  as  that  of 
the  king,  with  the  exception  that  the  latter  was  better  supplied  with  mats 
for  the  ground.  His  house  of  worship  was  also  the  same  sort  of  a  struct- 
ure.    But  great  changes  were  soon  to  take  place  in  that  country. 

Rev,  William  Richards  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  bright, 
handsome,  expressive  features,  revealing  great  loveliness  and  int^rity  of 
character;  a  man  of  fine  presence,  charming  in  his  manners,  and  well  cal- 
culated to  make  friends  with  all  classes  rapidly.  His  religious  teachings 
and  preachings  were  attended  with  the  most  remarkable  results.  In  1825, 
the  Rev,  Mr.  Dole  says:  "  His  house  was  thronged  with  inquirers  after  the 
way  of  salvation.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  people  wait- 
ing at  the  door  to  converse  with  him  on  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures. 
When  they  left,  others  took  their  places,  so  that  the  house  was  not  empty 
till  the  doors  were  closed  at  night.  And  even  then  he  was  interrupted  by 
calls,  and  not  infrequently  awakened  at  midnight  by  those  who  wished  to 
ask  questions,"  He  was  in  constant  association,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
with  the  king's  family  and  the  aboriginal  chiefs,  who  were  accustomed  to 
come  to  him  for  advice  in  every  emei^ency.     In  1838,  when  he  had  been 
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fifteen  years  at  the  work  of  civilizing  and  christianizing  these  people,  and 
had  aided  in  translating  the  Bible  into  their  language,  he  entered  the 
service  of  their  government,  at  the  king's  request,  and  gave  shape  and 
direction  to  their  politics.  His  first  duty  was  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  code  of  laws  for  the  nation,  which  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his 
honor.  He  then  sailed  for  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  king,  to  obtain  from  the  great  powers  of  the  earth 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  an  independent  kingdont. 


This  first  diplomatic  mission  from  that  country,  less  than  half  a  century* 
ago,  is  particularly  interesting  at  this  juncture,  when  the  United  States  is 
seeking  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  kingdom,  and,  as 
some  might  surmise,  looking  to  mutual  absorption.  The  credentials  of 
Mr.  Richards  in  1842,  handsomely  engrossed  on  vellum,  bearing  the  signa- 
ture and  seal  of  the  king,  are  in  existence,  in  the  possession  of  his  niece, 
Mrs.  William  Holmes  Hallock,  who  has  courteously  permitted  a  facsimile 
to  be  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  the  curious. 
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The  translation  reads : 

"  Kamehameha  III,  King  of  all  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  his  Excellency  John  Tyler,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Great  and  Good  Friend 

We  have  made  choice  of  Sir  George  Simpson  and  Rev.  William  Richards  as  our  En- 
voys Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  your  Ejccellency. 

They  are  especially  charged  concerning  all  the  relations  between  this  Government 
and  your  Excellency.  They  are  both  well  informed  of  the  relative  interests  of  the  two 
countries  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  Friendship  and  good 
feeling  which  has  subsisted  between  us,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  their  Probity,  Fidelity 
and  good  Conduct  we  have  entire  confidence  that  they  will  render  themselves  acceptable 
to  your 'Excellency  by  their  persevering  endeavors  to  preserve  and  advance  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  both  nations. 

We  therefore  request  your  Excellency  to  receive  them  favorably  and  to  give  full 
credence  to  whatever  they  shall  say  on  the  part  of  our  kingdom,  and  most  of  all  when 
they  shall  assure  you  of  our  friendship  and  vrishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Excellency  and 
for  the  welfare  of  your  Republic.  And  we  pray  the  Almighty  God  to  have  you  our  Great 
and  Good  friend  in  his  holy  keeping. 

Written  at  Lahaina  Island  of  Maui  Hawaiian  Archipelago,  the  eighth  day  of  April, 
1842. 

By  Your  Good  Friend, 

Kamehameha  III. 

Eekauluohi 

Premier  of  the  Kingdom. 

Mr,  Richards  was  accompanied  to  the  United  States  by  Prince  Haalilio, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Hawaiian  throne,  whose  visit  to  Plainfield  while 
in  this  country  is  well  remembered,  but  who  died  at  sea  on  the  return 
passage.  Subsequently,  for  several  years,  Mr.  Richards  was  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  his  labors  were  incessant. 
He  held  two  services  in  the  church  on  the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  week, 
from  morning  till  late  at  night,  was  engaged  in  deliberations,  consul- 
tations, translations,  and  multifarious  matters  of  business  and  benevolence. 
The  king  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  considered  him  his 
best  friend.  He  was  beloved  by  the  natives,  and  trusted  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  His  death,  in  1847,  after  residing  a  quarter  of  a 
century  among  the  Hawaiians,  was  regarded  as  a  national  bereavement. 
The  Honolulu  Friend  which  contained  the  oration  at  his  funeral  is  a  pre- 
cious relic  of  that  eventful  period,  and  we  give  its  heading  in  facsimile, 

"  Every  result  has  a  pedigree,"  were  the  forceful  words  of  an  eminent 
divine  a  few  weeks  since.  "  No  event  ever  stands  alone,  disassociated 
from  preceding  events.    When  a  man  has  influenced  his  time,  we  ask,  first 
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of  all,  where  was  he  traineti,  and  who  were  his  father  and  grandfather?" 
Ill  turning  to  the  boyhood  home  of  Rev.  WiMiam  Rkhards,  we  find  he  was 
not  the  only  son  in  a  large  family  of  clever  children  destined  for  foreign 
usefulness.  His  brother,  Rev.  James  Richards,  while  in  Williams  College, 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  a  prayer-meeting  so  extraordinary  in  its  results 
that  its  site  has  been  commemorated  by  a  marble  monument  Five  col- 
lege boys,  of  whom  he  was  one,  met  in  a  grove  back  of  the  college  build- 
ings to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  While  on  their  knees,  a 
terrific  thunder-storm  burst  upon  them,  and  they  crawled  under  a  haystack 
and  continued  their  devotions.  One  of  them  remarked  that  ever  since  he 
began  to  study  geography  he  had  deplored  the  condition  of  the  pagan 
countries,  and  was  now  determined  that  the  Gospel  should  be  sent  to  them. 
The  subject  assumed  a  definite  shape  from  that  hour.  Thus  originated,  in 
i8o6,  the  great  foreign  missionary  movement  in  this  country.  Societies 
were  soon  formed,  and  young  James  Richards  was  among  the  veiy  first  to 
practically  demonstrate  his  sincerity  in  a  philanthropic  enterprise  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance,  by  sailing  as  a  missionary  to  Ceylon.  The 
maple-grove  at  Williamstown  has  been  included  within  a  beautiful  park 
of  ten  acres,  and  the   monument   marks  the  precise  spot  where  the  hay- 
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Stack  Stood,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  words :  **  The  Birthplace  of  Foreign 
Missions,  1806/*  beneath  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  five  young 
men.  Rev.  William  Richards  had  yet  another  clerical  brother  who  be- 
came a  highly  esteemed  minister  in  New  Hampshire;  and  one  of  his 
brothers  studied  medicine,  and  grew  into  a  celebrated  physician.  The 
words  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  are  pertinent  in  this  connection  :  **  The  attempt  to 
explain  a  man's  life  and  works  is  mostly  a  process  of  showing  how  what 
has  come  from  him  by  unfolding  had  been  made  a  part  of  him  by  in- 
folding." 

The  father  of  these  remarkable  sons  was  James  Richards,  better  known 
as  Deacon  Richards,  who  bought  land  and  built  a  house  in  Plainfield 
when  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  habitations  in  the  new  town. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  seashore,  near  Boston,  for  his  young  wife  and 
family;  and  they  made  the  journey  to  Plainfield,  which  consumed  many 
days,  bringing  all  needful  housekeeping  and  farming  paraphernalia  upon 
their  moving-wagons  and  the  backs  of  their  horses — an  undertaking  more 
formidable  a  hundred  years  ago  than  a  trip  to  Alaska  is  to-day.  Mrs. 
Richards  has  been  described  as  *'  one  of  the  loveliest  women  of  her  time." 
Deacon  Richards  was  an  educated  man,  with  no  little  versatility  of  talent, 
and  a  vigorous  Christian.  He  was  one  of  the  dauntless  few  who  estab- 
lished a  church  and  opened  a  school  before  planting  corn  or  building 
stone  walls.  He  conducted  Sabbath  exercises  when  they  had  no  min- 
ister, and,  being  a  fine  singer,  organized  and  led  the  church  choir,  often 
composing  music  for  the  hymns.  Later  on,  he  taught  singing-school  in 
his  own  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  and  he  also  taught  the  common 
school  in  winter  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  only  left  off  teaching 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  at  Boston  to  represent  the  town. 
One  of  his  granddaughters  wrote  to  a  favorite  niece :  "  When  he  moved 
to  Plainfield  all  the  place  was  covered  with  forests,  and  splendid  sugar- 
maple  trees  grew  close  by  their  door.  There  were  a  great  many  little 
animals  in  the  woods,  and  as  they  had  never  been  frightened  by  hunters 
or  small  boys,  they  lived  near  the  house ;  and  sometimes  the  woodchucks 
came  into  the  back  room,  and  the  rabbits  made  their  home  under  the  barn. 
1  have  heard  my  grandmother  say  that  at  one  time  they  counted  forty 
rabbits  that  came  running  round  her  when  she  went  out  to  feed  them." 
Deacon  Richards  became  very  prosperous  in  worldly  affairs,  but  he  never 
allowed  business  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  his  religious  duties.  He 
thought  it  wrong  to  perform  any  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  his  family 
the  Sabbath  began  at  sunset  Saturday  night  ;  he  always  called  his  chil- 
dren together  for  prayers  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down.     Even  the  ordi- 
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nary  work  of  the  household  was  omitted  on  Sunday  until  after  sunset. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  all  through  his  long  and  useful  life 
by  the  people  of  the  town,  and  his  opinion  on  any  public  question  of  con- 
sequence had  the  effect  of  law.  One  Sunday  morning  a  candidate  for  the 
pulpit  had  preached,  and  as  the  congregation  were  passing  out  at  the 
close  of  the  service  a  gentleman  facetiously  asked  Comfort  Beals,  the  bell- 
ringer,  how  he  liked  the  sermon.  **  Oh,  oh,  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  **  I  haven't  seen  Deacon  Richards  yet." 

Among  the  few  who  built  permanent  homes  in  Plainiield  about  the 
same  time  as  Deacon  Richards  was  Jacob  Nash,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
through  the  entire  War  of  the  Revolution,  although  at  the  beginning  only 
fifteen  years  of  age;  he  married  Joan  Reade  in  1788,  whose  English  ances- 
tors came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower,  Subsequently  came  others,  of 
whom,  in  1790,  was  John  Hamlen,  the  founder  of  a  large  and  influential 
family.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  intelligence,  was  for  nineteen  years  one 
of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  and  through  ten  sessions  a  member  of  the 
General  Court  at  Boston.  One  of  his  sons,  Deacon  Freeman  Hamlen,  is 
still  living  in  Plainfield  ;  his  wife  is  a  descendant  of  the  Plymouth  Alden, 
and  her  four  brothers,  reared  in  Hawley,  near  Plainfield,  of  whom  was  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Taylor,  were  all  educated  for  the  ministry  and  became  eminent 
preachers. 

In  1792  there  were  several  important  arrivals  in  the  town,  among  whom 
was  Josiah  Shaw,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Deacon  Richards.  He  was  a  young, 
energetic  man  of  twenty-nine,  who  had  prospected  and  purchased  a  tract 
of  land,  and  then  returned  to  Abington  for  his  wife  and  three  young 
children.  The  tedious  journey  to  Plainfield  was  made  in  February,  and 
Deacon  Richards  went  out  to  meet  them  on  the  road  as  they  approached, 
with  a  tempting  luncheon  for  the  whole  party.  Josiah  Shaw  was  the 
father  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw,  a  notable  figure  in  his  day,  of  whom  the 
reader  will  learn  more  on  another  page. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  came  the  young  pastor  who  had  been 
secured  for  the  infant  church  in  Plainfield.  He  was  ordained  on  the  nth 
of  July.  This  was  Rev.  Moses  Hallock,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a 
graduate  from  Yale,  and  a  minister  who,  in  scholarly  equipment  for  his 
life-work,  and  in  simplicity  and  force  of  character,  had  few  equals  and  no 
superior.  He  and  Deacon  Richards  became  the  most  ardent  friends,  and 
so  continued  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Hallock's  salary  was  small  at 
the  beginning,  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  which  was  paid  one* 
fourth  only  in  cash,  the  rest  in  farm  produce.  But  he  was  content.  One 
neighbor  presented  him  with  sixty  young  apple-trees,  and  he  planted  an 
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orchard,  which  soon  yielded  delicious  fruit.  He  preached  to  the  Plainfield 
people  forty-five  years,  during  which  period  revivals  followed  revivals,  with 
more  frequency  and  broader  results  than  in  any  other  individual  church 
in  the  land.  During  one  of  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  it  is  recorded 
that  "  seventeen  joined  the  church  in  one  day  ;  "  and  again,  "  thirty-one 
persons  joined  the  church,  twenty-four  of  whom  adorned  the  aisle  at  one 
time.'* 

In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  Mr.  Hallock  opened  a  classical 
school  in  his  dwelling-house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  his  parishioners.  This  attracted  wide  attention,  and  ere  long  many 
pupils  came  to  him  from  other  towns  in  the  vicinity ;  during  the  three 
following  decades  he  prepared  a  large  number  of  young  men  for  college 
and  the  higher  walks  and  professions  of  life.  In  the  records  of  Williams 
College  it  is  said  that  for  a  long  time,  in  the  early  struggles  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  question  of  how  many  students  were  to  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  each  college  year  depended  upon  the  number  Mr.  Hallock  could  furnish. 
Half  the  class  were  not  infrequently  from  the  Plainfield  school.  Among 
those  who  in  boyhood  learned  their  various  lessons  in  the  historic  parson- 
age were  the  distinguished  sons  of  Deacon  Richards,  before  mentioned ; 
Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  celebrated  missionary  to  Greece,  whose  birthplace 
was  in  Hawley,  the  adjoining  town  ;  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk  and  Rev.  Levi  Par- 
sons, early  missionaries  to  Palestine,  who  brought  that  country  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  Bible  readers;  William  M.  Ferry,  United  States  Senator; 
Professor  James  Hayward,  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  who  took 
the  first  wagon  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Oregon  ;  John  Brown,  of 
Harper's  Ferry  notoriety  ;  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  author,  and 
editor,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken,  and  whose  home  in  Cumington  was  in  sight,  less  than  three 
miles  away ;  together  with  the  pastor's  own  four  sons,  of  whom  Rev. 
William  A.  Hallock,  D.D.,  was  the  originator  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  its  accomplished  secretary  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  re- 
siding in  New  York  City  ;  Gerard  Hallock,  who  established  the  Boston  Tele- 
graph in  1825,  united  it  with  the  Boston  Recorder  in  1826,  become  half  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  Observer  in  1827,  and  in  1828,  in  partnership  with 
David  Hale,  founded  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comtnercey  and  then  con- 
ducted it  with  signal  ability  through  the  most  important  thirty-three  years 
in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  America ;  Leavitt  Hallock,  a  schol- 
arly, public-spirited  Christian  gentleman,  who  settled  in  Plainfield,  extended 
the  most  generous  hospitality  to  missionaries,  ministers,  and  college  stu- 
dents, and  gave  all  his  children — both  sons  and  daughters — a  liberal  edu- 
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cation :  and  Homan  Hallock,  who  went  to  Maha  and  Sm yma  as  misstonafv 
printer,  and  invented  tbc  new  Arabic  type  in  vhich  the  Bible  has  been  «> 
successfully  and  extensively  printed.  The  learned  pastor's  «chool  wa> 
famed  for  its  excellent  discipline  quite  as  much  j^  I'or  its  classic  lore.  Giri^ 
were  not  excluded — some  forty-one  in  all  are  i.o  the  recofds — but  thej- 
were  chiefly  the  daughters  of  Plainfield  citizens,  who  came  to  recite  in  the 
classes  and  dwelt  in  their  own  homes.  During  the  early  ycara-  of  this 
century  nearly  every  family  in  the  town  was  watching  over  the  higher 
education  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  promising  members  The  cost  oi 
board  and  tuition  per  week  in  the  minister's  institution  was  one  dollar! 
But  one  pupil  ever  died  while  in  his  family,  and  it  uxs  the  only  death  in 
the  parsonage  for  forty  years.  A  volume  Cfiuld  be  written  with  thb 
picturesque  old  dwelling  for  a  text,  which  even  nou  i(x>ks  very  comfort- 
able in  its  antiquity,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  shade  trees,  although 
shorn  of  the  roses  and  flowery  shrubs  which  formcriy  beautified  tts  fmnt 
yard.  If  its  walls  could  talk,  a  host  of  prominent  characters  who  fre- 
quented it  in  the  several  decades  of  its  history  might  be  introduced  to  us. 
After  Mr.  Hallock's  death  it  was  sold,  and  became  for  many  years  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Mack,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Richards,  and  her  interesting 
family.  Four  of  her  sons  went  into  the  new  country  of  Northern  Ohio  as 
pioneers,  very  much  as  her  honored  sire  came  to  Plainfield.  Of  her  five 
lovely  daughters,  one  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paine  of  Holdcn,  Mas- 
sachusetts, another  to  Rev.  H.  L.  Gaylord,  i>f  Delaware,  a  third  to 
Henry  Forsyth,  son  of  judge  Forsyth  of  Ohio,  and  the  youngest.  Julia,  on 
a  beautiful  summer  morning,  surrounded  by  n  ho^t  of  admiring  friends 
gathered  under  this  historic  roof,  to  William  Holmes  Hallock,  of  New 
York,  grandson  of  the  revered  Plainfield  pastor,  and  then  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Jountal  of  CsMHmrrce,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  Gerard  Hallock. 

In  architecture,  nearly  all  the  early  Plainfield  homes  were  of  one  pat- 
tern. The  house  of  Deacon  Richards,  about  <i  mile  from  the  parsonage, 
was  in  the  same  style,  except  that  it  was  painted  red.  The  home  of  Rev. 
Solomon  Clark,  for  twenty-eight  years  the  Plamfield  minister,  but  now  re- 
tired, is  more  modem,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  yet  is  of  much  historical 
significance.  It  was  here  that  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhur^t,  D-D„  of  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  ^'nrk  city,  received,  after 
finishing  his  preparatory  studies,  his  first  license  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Leavitt  Hallock,  the  old  minister's  son,  built  a  commodious  and  attractive 
home  in  the  beautiful  valley,  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  church,  the  roof 
dimly  discerned   among  the  distant  trees  in  the  picture ;  he  married  a 
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cousin  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  His  two  sons  became  ministerSy  Rev. 
William  A.  Hallock,  now  of  BloomBeld,  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Leavitt  Hal- 
lock,  of  Portland,  Maine;  and  his  two  daughters  married  ministers.  Near 
him  in  the  same  valley  were  the  homes  of  the  Roods  and  Pixleys,  where 
were  born  and  bred  the  Rev.  David  Rood  and  Rev.  Stephen  Pixley,  both  of 
whom  studied  for  the  ministry  and  are  now  active  missionaries'  in  South- 
ern Africa.  The  homes  of  Homan  Hallock — the  minister's  youngest  son 
— and  of  Arvin  Nash,  the  only  son  of  Jacob  Nash,  were  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood for  many  years.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Homan  Hattock  mar- 
ried the  Rev.  Dr.  Byington,  twenty  years  a  missionary  to  Constantinople ; 
and  one  of  his  sons,  Samuel,  inheriting  the  mechanical  genius  of  his  father, 
has  been  for  sixteen  years  in  Syria,  engaged  in  the  difficult  work  bf  pre- 
paring the  molds  or  types  for  printing  the  Bible.  Charles  Hallock,  young- 
est son  of  Gerard  Hallock,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce^  was  the  pioneer 
of  sporting  literature,  founding  and  for  some  time  editing  the  Forest  and 
Stream,  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  other  journalistic  ventures,  and  is 
a  notable  author. 

The  historic  home  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw,  for  some  forty  years  the  Piain- 
iield  physician,  stands  in  the  shade  of  fine  old  trees  on  the  comer  of  the 
two  principal  streets,  a  few  rods  above  the  old  parsonage.  He  was  pne 
of  the  four  sons  of  Josiah  Shaw,  the  pioneer,  all  of  whom  were  carefully 
educated.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  the  father  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  subsequently  became  his  partner  in  practice, 
and  in  1821  married  his  daughter.  This  lady  died  in  1824,  of  consumption, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  which  sad  event  inspired  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  best-known  poems  of  her  distinguished  brother,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  entitled  "  The  Death  of  the  Flowers." 

"In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her, 

When  the  forests  cast  the  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 

Should  have  a  life  so  brief; 
Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one 

Like  that  young  friend  of  ours. 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful. 

Should  perish  with  the  flowers." 

In  the  library  of  this  old  mansion,  which  was  the  doctor's  office,  and  ap- 
pears in  the -sketch  very  much  as  he  left  it  at  his  death,  in  1870,  the  case  of 
books  and  the  mortar  and  pestle  used  in  compounding  medicines  are  relics 
doubly  precious  from  the  fact  that  they  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Bryant,  the 
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poet's  father.  The  section  of  the  dining-room  presents  one  of  the  veritable 
old-time  fireplaces  of  half  a  century  ago,  with  its  kettle  on  the  crane ;  and 
the  framed  picture  of.  Mount  Vernon,  embroidered  in  silk,  on  the  wall  above 
the  mantel,  is  also  an  antique  treasure.  The  glimpse  afforded  us  of  the 
cheerful  sitting-room  is  equally  suggestive,  and  brings  former  da3rs  with  all 
their  cozy  comforts  vividly  into  the  foreground. 

In  1830  Dr.  Shaw  married  a  second  time,  the  lady  being  Elizabeth 
Owen  Qarke,  from  Northampton,  a  direct  descendant  of  Hon.  Daniel 
Clarke  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  one  of  th^  six  patentees  of  that  ancient 
town,  whose  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Martha  Pitkin  Wolcott,  renowned  in 
history  as  the  widow  of  Simon  Wolcott  and  mother  of  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott,  as  well  as  the  grandmother  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold  and 
great-grandmother  of  Governor  Roger  Griswold.  Dr.  Shaw's  eldest  son, 
Samuel  Francis  Shaw,  studied  medicine,  and,  as  a  surgeon  in  the  navy  for 
more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  his  death,  won  high  rank  in  his  profession  ; 
and  Dr.  Shaw's  youngest  daughter  married  the  New  York  physician.  Dr. 
Darwin  E.  Hudson.  One  of  Dr.  Samuel  Shaw's  three  brothers  also  entered 
the  medical  profession,  and  became  a  prominent  physician  in  Barre,  New 
York.  "  It  runs  in  the  family  to  be  doctors,  just  as  it  does  in  some  other 
families  to  be  ministers,"  said  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  town.  The  two 
remaining  brothers  of  Dr.  Shaw  settled  in  Plainfield,  and  were  among  its 
most  intelligent  and  respected  citizens.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Josiah 
Shaw,  the  elder  brother,  is  the  wife  of  Judge  Sawyer,  now  in  Congress  from 
Albion,  New  York. 

An  object  of  surpassing  interest  to  strangers  visiting  Plainfield  in  summer 
is  the  "  Mountain  Miller's  Mill,"  which  appears  in  the  picture  on  page  227. 
This  was  given  great  public  prominence  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Hallock,  who  wrote  a  famous  tract  about  Joseph  Beals, 
the  owner  of  the  mill,  entitled  The  Mountain  Miller,  It  was  the  simple 
but  effective  story  of  the  miller's  religious  zeal  and  work  in  trying  to  con- 
vert his  neighbors  and  patrons,  who  would  come  to  hear  him  talk  and  pray 
from  great  distances  and  at  all  hours.  They  would  stand  by  him  while  he 
was  at  work  grinding  his  grain  in  the  mill,  or  sit  at  his  feet  near  the  cool 
spring,  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  sugar-maples  by  the  roadside — 
an  historic  spring  that  has  beguiled  travelers  from  time  to  time  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  century  into  carving  their  names  upon  the  trees  above  it. 
Within  a  year  after  Dr.  Hallock's  tract  appeared,  140,000  copies  were  in 
circulation,  and  soon  afterward  an  additional  170,000  copies  were  issued 
and  read,  the  work  going  into  every  land,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  streamlet  which  propels  the  old  **  mountain  miller's  "  mill,  sometimes 
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called  Mill  Brook,  runs  through  a  deep,  cool,  shady,  wild  ravine  of  irregu- 
lar formation,  a  most  luxurious  retreat  on  a  hot  day.  This  is  at  the  base 
of  the  central  hill,  or  a  half-mile  or  so  from  the  church.  Beyond  the  ravine 
is  the  pleasant,  open  valley  of  the  sketch,  with  its  hills  in  the  background, 
looking  as  innocent  of  concealed  gold  as  if  the  suspicion  had  never  fastened 
upon  them — the  highest  ground  being  West  Mountain,  from  the  summit 
of  which  one  of  the  finest  landscape  views  in  New  England  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  picture  is  engraved  from  a  photograph  looking  westward  from 
a  point  just  below  the  church,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  primitive  edi- 
fice built  by  the  first  settlers,  with  its  quaint  square  pews  and  wonderful 
sounding-board  over  the  pulpit — so  well  remembered  by  many  persons  liv- 
ing— but  its  modest  successor,  not  yet  much  over  forty  years  old. 

The  birthplace  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  the  accomplished  editor  and 
delightful  author  of  many  books,  which  appears  in  the  sketch,  is  situated  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  beautiful  plateau  on  the  central  hill-top,  and  the 
house  is  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Warner's  cousin.  In  reply  to  an  invita- 
tion last  summer  to  be  present  at  the  centennial  of  the  Plainfield  Church, 
Mr.  Warner  wrote :  "  I  was  very  young  when  I  left  Plainfield,  and  I  have 
only  occasionally  visited  it  of  late  years.  But  it  has  an  interest  for  me 
that  no  other  place  on  earth  has.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  grateful  I 
am  that  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  in  that  particular  hill-town.  I 
think  I  owe  to  its  pure  air,  its  noble  scenery,  the  early  purity  and  simplic- 
ity of  its  manners,  and  the  influence  of  an  honorable,  God-fearing  ancestry, 
the  best  that  is  in  my  life.  I  was  baptized  by  the  splendid  old  Puritan 
pastor  of  that  day.  Parson  Hallock.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  the  conscience 
of  the  town.  Scholar,  minister,  pastor,  counselor,  who  can  measure  the 
influence  of  such  a  man  on  his  generation  !  There  is  the  old  red  house.  I 
should  advise  everybody  to  be  born  in  a  red  house  such  as  that  in  which 
I  was  bom,  with  its  rows  of  fruit-trees,  its  maple  orchard,  its  sunny  fields, 
and  the  stone  walls  that  speak  as  a  fence  of  wood  never  can  of  security  and 
home." 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  Plainfield  gained  in  the  beginning 
through  its  lack  of  luxuries,  its  rugged  landscape  beauties,  and  its  isolation. 
But  it  cultivated  no  paupers,  it  gave  no  opportunity  for  idleness,  and  it  was 
too  far  from  the  sea-coast  to  be  troubled  with  fanatics.  Its  inhabitants 
were  comfortable  in  worldly  possessions,  many  of  them  became  forehanded, 
and  as  a  community  they  cherished  a  solid  intellectual  purpose.  The  en- 
vironment was  favorable  for  thought,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  wise  and 
well  schooled.  Men  were  not  overworked,  as  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
but  had  leisure  for  meditation.     The  atmosphere  was  in  itself  a  tonic, 
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Strengthening  to  the  mental  activities.  To  catalogue  its  children  who  have 
risen  to  distinction  in  the  church,  in  letters,  in  history,  in  science,  in  art, 
and  in  journalism,  would  be  an  instructive  lesson.  But  the  list  would  fill 
a  volume.     The  few  mentioned  in  these  pages  must  represent  the  many. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  Plainfield  are  alive  with  varied  associ- 
ations. Less  than  eight  miles  away,  in  a  weird  comer  of  Buckland,  Mary 
Lyon  first  saw  the  light  and  grew  into  womanhood — "  all  intellect,"  they 
said  of  her.  When  she  first  went  to  the  Sanderson  Academy,  at  Ashfield,  for 
one  term,  the  scholars  would  drop  their  books  and  watch  her  bright,  mag- 
netic face  every  time  she  came  forward  to  recite.  Ashfield,  which  adjoins 
Plainfield,  is  the  summer  home  of  George  William  Curtis,  the  brilliant  orator 
and  scholar,  and  the  genial  editor  of  Harper's  publications — a  bland,  courtly 
gentleman,  of  clerical  appearance,  with  graceful  figure  and  poetic  face. 
His  cottage  is  jealously  guarded  with  handsome  trees,  and  in  its  outward 
form  is  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  restful  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  scenery. 
Through  his  influence,  Ashfield  has  become  a  somewhat  noted  literary  cen- 
tre in  summer,  counting  among  its  visitors  and  sojourners  Professor  Charles 
Norton,  of  Cambridge,  former  editor  of  the  North  American  Review ^  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  Mr.  Cable.  During 
thie  later  years  of  his  life  William  Cullen  Bryant  spent  a  part  of  every 
summer  at  his  old  home,  close  by  Plainfield,  in  Cumington,  just  above 
which  the  elegant  dwelling  of  Hon.  Parke  Godwin,  former  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Posty  looks  down  from  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
heights  in  all  the  country'  thereabouts.  Over  the  way,  in  Hawley,  are  de- 
scendants of  Rev.  John  Robinson,  the  great  preacher,  with  traditions  and 
shoe-buckles  sufficient  for  a  complete  chapter ;  and  a  descendant  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards  resides  in  Plainfield. 

If  the  search  for  gold  in  this  region  should  ever  become  general,  which 
no  one  anticipates,  or  enterprise  should  seize  the  hills  and  the  valleys  and 
the  streams  and  press  them  into  service  for  sources  of  income,  the  field 
would  naturally  attract  scientists  who  could  probably  solve  the  problem 
as  to  why  every  influence  for  a  hundred  years  has  tended  toward  the 
development  of  a  taste  for  study  among  the  inhabitants — and  whether 
the  structure  and  formations  of  this  sequestered  quarter  of  the  earth  have 
had  anything  to  do  with  its  human  productions.  Until  then,  let  these 
charming  Massachusetts  hills  be  called  the  Golden  Hills. 


THE   FIRST  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

THOMAS  WILLETT 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  first  mayor  of  New  York  city  was  a 
resident  of  Plymouth  Colony  through  his  whole  active  life,  was  one  of  the 
"  Assistants  "  in  the  government  of  that  colony  at  the  time  of  the  English 
conquest  of  New  Netherland,  and  now  lies  buried  in  a  secluded  corner  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  Willett  makes  his  first  appearance  on  the  historic  stage  in  the 
narrative  of  Governor  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  in  the  year  1629. 
He  was  then  about  nineteen  years  old.  The  Plymouth  colonists  had  joined 
with  other  parties  in  the  establishment  of  trading-houses,  for  traffic  with 
the  Indians  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.  Not 
being  quite  satisfied  with  their  agent  there,  named  Ashley,  they  joined 
with  him  an  "  honest  young  man  that  came  from  Leyden — which  young 
man  being  discreet,  and  one  in  whom  they  could  trust,  they  so  instructed 
him  as  kept  Ashley  in  some  good  measure  within  bounds,"  *  This  young 
man  was  Thomas  Willett. 

He  is  commonly  thought  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  families  that 
took  refuge  in  Holland  from  ecclesiastical  persecution  in  England,  and  to 
have  come  over  with  the  last  of  the  Leyden  company  in  1629.  His  sup- 
posed connection  with  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  mentioned  in  a  special  note.  All  we  know  of  his  earlier  life  is, 
that  he  became  well  versed  in  the  language  and  customs  of  Holland,  and 
that,  appearing  on  our  shores  in  1629,  he  bore  a  good  name,  and  com- 
manded confidence,  notwithstanding  his  youth.  For  about  ten  years  he 
appears  to  have  divided  his  time  between  these  trading-posts  on  the 
shores  of  Maine  and  his  home  in  Plymouth.  He  was  admitted  freeman 
of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1633.  In  1635  a  French  fleet,  under  D'Aulnay, 
broke  up  his  station  at  Penobscot,  and  drove  him  away  ;  f  he  returned  to 
Plymouth  by  way  of  Boston.  In  1636  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Brown,  a  prominent  man  in  Plymouth.    There  his  children  were  born. 

Winthrop  records  the  following  under  the  year  1639,  but  without  as- 
signing any  date  to  the  interesting  incident :  "  At  Kennebeck,  the  Indians 
wanted  food,  and  there  being  store  in  the  Plymouth  trading-house,  they 

*  Bradford's  History  %  p.  36a  \  Idem,  p.  33  a. 
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conspired  to  kill  the  English  there  for  their  provision  ;  and  some  Indians 
coming  into  the  house,  Mr.  Willett,  the  master  of  the  house,  being  read- 
ing in  the  Bible,  his  countenance  was  more  solemn  than  at  other  times,  so 
as  he  did  not  look  cheerfully  upon  them,  as  he  was  wont  to  do ;  where- 
upon they  went  out  and  told  their  fellows  that  their  purpose  was  dis- 
covered. They  asked  them  how  it  could  be.  The  others  told  them  that 
they  knew  it  by  Mr.  Willett's  countenance,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
it  by  a  book  that  he  was  reading.  Whereupon  they  gave  over  their 
design."  * 

This  anecdote,  preserved  by  Winthrop,  gives  us  our  latest  glimpse  of 
Willett  as  living  among  the  trading-posts  on  the  shores  of  Maine.  Mean- 
while, he  had  a  home  in  Plymouth,  where  he  resided  most  of  the  time 
from  the  last-named  date  till  the  year  1660.  He  became  a  ship-owner, 
and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Dutch  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson.  According  to  Dr.  Stiles,  "  he  was  a  merchant,  and  had  factories 
or  Indian  trading-houses  from  Kennebec  to  Delaware,  particularly  at 
New  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange."  f  He  continued  his  special  interest 
in  the  eastern  traffic,  and  appears  as  one  of  the  "  farmers "  or  lessees 
of  the  same.  As  late  as  1655  he  joined  with  Governors  Bradford  and 
Prence  in  a  seven  years'  lease  of  trade  on  the  Kennebec ;  the  rate  to  be 
thirty-five  pounds  a  year,  payable  in  money,  moose,  or  beaver.  J  He  held 
various  appointments  which  attest  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  **  old  colony  "  and  town.  In  1647-48 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  military  company,  and  he  bore  that 
title  ever  after.  He  was  one  of  the  Assistants  in  the  government  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony,  by  annual  election,  from  165 1  till  1665,  at  which  time 
he  was  on  public  duty  in  New  York.  His  name  is  often  on  record  in 
connection  with  wills  and  the  settlement  of  estates.  Governor  Bradford, 
the  leading  man  of  Plymouth,  when  near  his  death,  in  1657,  confided  the 
management  of  his  property  to  Willett  and  two  others,  with  very  ample 
discretionary  powers.  A  few  months  later  he  was  arbitrator  between 
Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  Hog  Island, 
in  Narragansett  Bay.  He  appears  never  to  have  served  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  but  at  the 
annual  election  in  Plymouth,  in  three  successive  years,  he  was  "  next  in 
nomination,"  u  e,y  I  suppose  was  chosen  as  substitute. 

The  New  England  colonies  and  the  Dutch  settlements  at  New  Nether- 
land  were  in  frequent  collision.     They  were  rivals  in  trade;  their  bounda- 

*  Winthrop' s  Journal t  Hartford,  1790,  p.  194.  f  Holmes'  Annals,  I.,  339. 
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ries  were  ill-defined  and  sometimes  overlapped ;  the  parent  countries  were 
in  a  state  of  intermittent  warfare,  and  difficulties  arose  from  conflict  of 
individual  interests  and  the  escape  of  fugitives.  In  1650,  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  last  Dutch  Director  of  New  Netherland,  held  a  conference  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Hartford.  The  object  was 
to  settle  these  mutual  misunderstandings.  Some  diplomatic  fencing  had 
to  take  place.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  commissioners  would  forbear 
calling  Hartford  **  in  New  England,"  Stuyvesant  would  not  date  his  letters 
•*  in  Connecticut  in  New  Netherland." 

It  was  at  length  determined  **that  all  differences  should  be  referred 
to  two  delegates  from  each  side,  who  should  prepare  satisfactory  articles 
of  agreement.''  Curiously,  both  parties  chose  Englishmen  for  arbitrators. 
The  New  England  Commissioners  named  Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts  and 
Prence  of  Plymouth,  while  Stuyvesant  selected  Captain  Thomas  Willett 
and  George  Baxter,  who  had  been  his  "  English  Secretary."  This  title  of 
Baxter  suggests  one  reason  for  the  choice  of  these  two  men,  viz.,  the  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  both  languages,  Dutch  and  English,  in  these  negotia- 
tions. To  this  knowledge  Willett  added  a  good  reputation  for  fairness  and 
integrity.  The  arbitrators  assigned  most  of  Long  Island  to  the  English, 
and  marked  out  a  boundary  line  on  the  mainland,  reserving  to  the  Dutch 
certain  lands  at  Hartford,  already  occupied  by  them.  The  appointment 
of  two  referees  on  the  Dutch  side  who  were  of  English  descent  was  natu- 
rally resented  by  Stuyvesant's  countrymen  in  New  Amsterdam.  They 
complained  that  the  Director  had  surrendered  more  territory  than  might 
have  formed  fifty  colonies.     The  award  did  not  stand  long.* 

Before  the  end  of  this  year  we  find  Willett  in  Plymouth  again.  A 
Jesuit  missionary  from  Quebec,  who  had  been  laboring  among  the  Indians 
on  the  Kennebec,  and  whose  name  was  Druilletes,  visited  Boston  and 
Plymouth.  His  object  was  to  establish  better  relations  between  the  French 
in  Canada  and  the  New  England  colonies,  and  if  possible  to  gain  aid  from 
the  latter  against  the  threatening  Mohawks.  He  was  hospitably  treated. 
He  wrote  in  his  journal,  at  Plymouth  :  "  The  governor  of  the  place,  by 
name  John  Brentford  "  (Wm.  Bradford),  "  received  me  with  courtesy,  and 
appointed  the  next  day  for  audience;  and  then  invited  me  to  a  fish-dinner, 
which  he  ordered  on  my  account,  knowing  that  it  was  Friday.     I  met  with 

*  Later  in  the  same  year,  Willett,  then  at  New  Amsterdam,  bought  at  auction  a  ship  which  had 
been  fitted  out  to  carry  colonists  to  settle  Staten  Island,  and  which  Stuyvesant  in  one  of  his  feuds 
with  his  countrymen  had  arbitrarily  confiscated.  She  was  named  New  Netherland' s  Fortune, 
Willett  employed  her  in  trade  with  Virginia  and  Holland. — Brodhead,  History  of  New  York,  I., 
518  et  seq.t  524. 
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much  favor  at  this  settlement,  for  the  farmers,  and  among  others  Captaia 
Thomas  Willets,  spoke  to  the  governor  for  the  good  of  my  negotiations." 
This  was  in  December,  1650.* 

In  1654,  England  being  at  war  with  the  Netherlands,  the  Protector, 
Cromwell,  sent  an  expedition  to  operate  against  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson, 
to  be  re-enforced  from  the  New  England  colonies.  Plymouth  directed 
Willett  to  join  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  "  toaccom- 
pany  them  unto  the  Manhatoes,  and  to  be  assistant  unto  them  in  advice 
and  council."  The  force  to  be  sent  from  England  was  so  delayed  that  be- 
fore its  arrival,  after  a  long  voyage,  peace  had  been  made.  Roger  William^ 
who  was  then  in  England,  and  who  gratefully  remembered  the  kindness 
he  had  received  from  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam,  at  his  first  return  to 
his  native  land  in  1643,  has  the  credit  of  having  aided  in  securing  this 
auspicious  delay.  In  February,  1659-60,  Captain  Willett  first  appears  on 
the  town  records  of  Rehoboth,  in  the  western  part  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
which  then  included  the  present  area  of  several  towns.  Its  southernmost 
part  bore  the  Indian  name  of  Wanamoisett,  and  here  we  next  find  Willett 
established,  in  what  afterward  became  the  town  of  Swansey.  He  bought 
land  from  the  Indians,  in  connection  with  other  leading  men  of  Plymouth. 
In  1661,  under  authority  from  the  colony  of  Plymouth  and  the  town  of 
Rehoboth,  he  bought  from  Wamsutta,  son  of  Massasoit,  the  large  tract 
called  Rehoboth  North  Purchase,  which  included  the  present  towns  of 
Attlcborough  and  Cumberland.  Five  years  later  he  conveyed  these  lands 
to  the  authorities  of  the  colony,  by  whom  they  were  granted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Rehoboth. 

There  are  many  indications  that  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
sachems,  and  was  useful  as  mediator  between  them  and  the  whites. 
When,  in  1662,  Wamsutta  was  summoned  to  Plymouth  on  suspicion  of  hos- 
tile conspiracy,  Willett  was  appointed  to  request  his  attendance ;  and 
after  the  chief  had  been  surprised  he  gave  as  reason  why  he  came  not  to 
the  court  before,  that  "  he  waited  for  Captain  Willett's  return  from  the 
Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  with  htm  first."  And  in  December,  1664, 
when  he  had  become  a  conspicuous  man  in  New  York,  the  town  of  Reho- 
both voted  to  allow  the  "  sum  which  Capt.  Willet  agreed  to  give  Philip  for 
growing  corn  in  the  Neck,  and  that  Capt.  Willet  should  agree  with  Philip 
for  the  year  ensuing."  t 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  the  riait  of  DruUletes,  see  Parfanan,  TJU  Jttidl*  »  Nartk  Amtritm, 
p.  333  ft  lej.  But  IhU  extract  from  his  journal  I  found  in  Vf.  S.  RosseU'i  Pilgrim  Mtwtoriait, 
1855,  p.  197- 

f  New  EngtanJ  Hiibfrital  and  Gtntaitgiral  Jitght^r,  XII..  l6,  163,  etc. 
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About  the  same  time  at  which  he  became  a  resident  of  Rehoboth,  Wil- 
lett  took  share  in  a  purchase  of  land  on  the  western  shore  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  at  Namcook  or  Boston  Neck.  He  is  not  mentioned  among  the  orig- 
inal shareholders  in  the  Atherton  purchase,  which  was  made  in  the  early 
summer  of  1659,  but  his  name  (Captain  Willett  of  Rehoboth)  occurs  in  a 
list  of  proprietors  in  the  Atherton  company,  dated  October  13,  1660.* 
He  became  the  owner  of  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Narragansett  country, 
which  he  left  by  will  to  his  grandchildren.  His  son-in-law,  John  Saflfin, 
represented  the  interest  of  the  family  in  disputes  that  arose,  and  a  portion 
of  this  property  is  still  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Willett's  descendant,  the  late 
Willet  Carpenter,  Esq. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  removing  from  the  seaport  of  Plymouth  to 
land  watered  by  a  tributary  of  Narragansett  Bay,  Willett  had  it  in  view  to 
look  after  his  purchase  on  the  shore  of  that  bay.  He  appears,  a  few  years 
after  this,  to  have  had  some  sort  of  residence  in  New  Amsterdam ;  John 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut  addresses  a  letter  to  Thomas  Willett  "  of  New 
Amsterdam,"  in  July,  1663. 

In  1664,  the  English  conquest  converted  New  Amsterdam  into  New 
York.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  violation  of  previous  charters,  Charles  II. 
made  a  grant  to  his  brother,  Duke  of  York,  which  included  all  New  Nether- 
land  and  part  of  Connecticut.  A  fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
the  duke,  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  plantation.  It  was 
commanded  by  Nicolls,  with  whom  three  commissioners  were  joined. 
After  reaching  Boston,  Nicolls  wrote  to  Willett,  asking  him  to  meet  the 
commissioners  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  What  followed  is  well 
known.  The  grim  but  impotent  defiance  of  Stuyvesant,  vowing  that  he 
will  be  carried  out  dead  before  he  will  surrender,  stamping  his  wooden 
leg,  and  tearing  up  the  letter  which  contained  the  moderate  terms  offered 
by  the  commissioners,  makes  a  strong  historic  figure,  which  even  the  genius 
of  Irving  cannot  render  wholly  ridiculous.  Nicolls  relied  much  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Willett,  whom  he  found  "  more  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Dutch  than  any  Englishman  in  the  country,*'  and  who 
acted  with  "  discreet  friendship  "  toward  both  parties.  Willett,  with  Win- 
throp of  Connecticut  and  a  few  other  New  Englanders,  met  Stuyvesant 
and  his  advisers  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  offered  favorable  conditions  on 
behalf  of  the  commissioners.  On  September  8,  1664,  the  surrender  took 
place,  and  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York  city.  Two  days  after, 
Nicolls  sent  one  of  his  colleagues,  Cartwright,  up  the  Hudson,  to  secure 
and  occupy  the  Dutch  posts  there,  and  to  make  friends  with  the  Indians. 

*  Prociidings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ^  November,  1885. 
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Nicolls  requested  some  persons  who  had  experience  with  the  savages  to 
accompany  this  expedition.  One  of  these  was  Willett  He  was  thus 
present  at  the  birth  of  Albany.  His  prudence  in  this  expedition  won  the 
praise  of  Cartwright.* 

By  the  following  winter  Willett  had  returned  to  his  home  in  Reho- 
both,  and  one  of  Nicolls'  colleagues,  Carr,  visited  him  there,  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  in  January.  He  remained  with  Willett  several  days,  obtained  leave 
of  absence  for  him  from  the  Plymouth  governor,  and  persuaded  him  to 
assist  in  remodeling  the  city  government  in  New  York,  as  he  was  more 
acceptable  to  both  Dutch  and  English  than  any  other  person.  In  June, 
1665,  the  forms  of  city  government  and  names  of  offices  were  changed. 
Thomas  Willett  became  mayor,  assisted  by  five  aldermen,  three  Dutch- 
men and  two  Englishmen,  and  a  sheriff.  The  appointment  was  made  by 
Nicolls,  who  was  deputed  by  the  duke  to  be  Governor  of  his  Province  of 
New  York.  It  was  probably  renewed  by  the  same  authority  in  1666.  The 
most  prophetic  sagacity  could  not  then  have  foretold  the  magnificent 
growth  of  New  York  city.  It  consisted  of  a  few  narrow  streets  south  of 
Wall  Street,  and  of  small  thatched  cottages,  with  some  handsome  build- 
ings covered  with  Dutch  tiles.  But  it  already  had  a  cosmopolitan  char- 
acter, as  eighteen  languages  were  spoken  within  its  limits.  The  office  of 
mayor  called  not  for  uncommon  executive  ability,  but  rather  for  aptness 
at  conciliation,  and  a  knowledge  of  men,  especially  of  Dutchmen,  their 
customs  and  language.  The  only  spoken  utterance  of  Willett  that  I  have 
met  with  belongs  to  this  period  of  his  life.  It  shows  that  he  could  express 
himself  in  epigrammatic  English.  Of  Nicholas  Bayard,  Stuyvesant's 
nephew,  and  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  he  said,  *•  He  is  never  in  the 
way,  nor  ever  out  of  the  way/'f     Incomparable  clerk ! 

In  1668  Governor  Lovelace  succeeded  Nicolls,  and  Willett  became 
a  member  of  his  council.  On  the  temporary  repossession  of  New  York 
by  the  Dutch,  in  1673,  the  property  of  all  'the  Duke  of  York's  officers 
and  agents,  Willett's  included,  was  confiscated  and  put  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners.  But  he  had  quit  that  province,  never  to  return. 
He  came  back  to  his  home  in  Wanamoisett  or  southern  Rehoboth. 
He  there  took  part  in  the  creation  of  still  another  town.  In  1667, 
the  Plymouth  Court,  on  petition  of  Willett  and  others,  established  the 
township  of  Swansey.  He  was  from  the  first  its  most  prominent  man. 
The  court  gave  him  liberty  to  **  purchase  what  lands  he  can  in  behalf  of 
the  court,  within  the  township  of  Swansey,  so  as  he  do  not  too  much  straiten 

*  Brodhead,  I..  743. 

f  History  of  New  York  City,  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  I.,  231. 
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the  Indians.'*  *  The  particulars  of  its  incorporation  present  two  curious 
points.  Captain  Willett  and  four  others  were  appointed  "  to  have  the 
trust  of  admittance  of  town  inhabitants,  &c."  The  conditions  of  town 
membership  were  proposed  by  Willett,  accepted  and  expounded  in  a 
church  meeting,  and  adopted  by  the  town.  The  first  condition  was, 
"  that  no  erroneous  person  be  admitted  into  the  township,  either  as  in- 
habitant or  sojourner."  This  the  church  explained  to  apply  only  to 
damnable  heresies,  of  which  several  are  specifically  mentioned ;  or  to 
opinions  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  place,  such  as  denying  the 
divine  institution  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  or  opposing  those  "civil  re- 
spects that  are  usually  performed  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of  our 
nation  each  to  other,  as  bowing  the  knee  or  body,  &c. ;  **  or  to  disrespect 
or  non-support  of  the  ministry.  The  exclusion  did  not  apply  to  points 
not  necessary  to  salvation,  as  pedobaptism,  etc.  *  The  church's  exposition 
bore  hard  on  Quakers,  but  not  on  Baptists.  Rev.  John  Myles,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  who  had  been  disciplined  at  Rehoboth,  became  the  minister 
of  Swansey,  and  shared  Vith  Willett  the  honor  of  being  its  father.  A 
more  singular  feature  in  the  settlement  of  Swansey  was  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  into  three  ranks.  The  division  was  made,  first  by 
the  committee  of  which  Willett  was  chairman,  afterward  by  committees 
appointed  by  the  town.  They  were,  in  fact,  censors,  with  power  to 
promote  and  to  degrade.  Their  power  was  re-enforced  by  subsequent 
legislation.      Those   high   in    rank    received    more    land    and    paid    more 

tax.f 

Captain  Willett  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1674,  less  than  a  year 
before  the  outbreak  of  Philip's  War.  In  that  conflict  the  town  he  lived 
in,  and  with  whose  beginnings  his  name  is  most  closely  associated,  was 
laid  waste  by  fire,  and  his  son  was  killed.  Like  Blaxton,  who  owned 
Shawmut,  on  which  Boston  was  built,  and  who  also  was  buried  within  a 
few  miles  of  Providence,  he  was  spared  the  distress  of  witnessing  those 
scenes  of  destruction.  His  wife  died  before  him,  in  January,  1669.  Both 
were  buried  in  a  retired  spot,  in  what  is  known  as  **  Little  Neck  Burial- 
ground/'  near  the  head  of  Bullock's  Cove,  within  the  present  limits 
of  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  sandy  knoll,  gleaming  with 
modem  marbles,  and  shaded  by  hemlocks  and  oaks.  It  is  often  visited, 
and  the  epitaphs,  rudely  cut,  and  badly  "  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse," 
have  been  copied.  We  present  tracings  from  his  head-stone  and  foot- 
stone. 

John  Saflfin,  who  married  Captain  Willett's  daughter  Martha,  and  who 

^        ♦  Pfymouth  Records t  IV.,  176.         f  Baylies'  Memoirs  of  Plymouth  Colony^  II.,  235,  ett. 
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was  fond  of  writing  verses,  composed  the  following  "  Epitaph  "  on  the 
"  Worshipful  Thomas  Willett,  Esquire :  " 

"  Here  lies  grand  Willett,  whose  good  name 
Did  mount  upon  the  wings  ot  Fame  ; 

Who  into  place  did  not  intrude,  , 

When  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
But 's  prudence,  piety  and  zeal 
For  God,  in  church  and  Commonweal, 
His  real  worth  and  generous  spirit, 
Which  constantly  he  did  inherit, 
His  hospitality  and  love, 
And  courteous  carriage  like  a  dove. 
Did  so  excel  that  all  might  see 
He  had  attained  to  the  first  Three  : 
Now  he's  hence  gone  to  his  long  home. 
And  taken  from  the  ill  to  come  ; 
Lived  here  desired,  lamented  died, 
Is  with  his  Saviour  glorified." 

Safiin's  "  Epitaph  on  that  eminent  and  truly  pious  matron,  Mrs.  Mary 
Willett,"  expands  into  ten-syllable  verse,  ancl  is  not  always  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  that ;  as  appears  from  the  following  couplet : 

**  Yea,  Venus,  Pallas,  Diana,  and  the  Graces 
Compared  with  her  should  all  have  lost  their  places." 

We  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  more. 

I  know  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the  Willett  pedigree  which  he 
quotes,  though  it  is  a  surprise  to  find,  in  the  young  associate  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Leyden,  a  son  and  grandson  of  dignitaries  in  the  Church  of  England.* 
The  dates  harmonize,  and  the  names  Thomas  and  Andrew  recur  among 
the  sons  of  Captain  Thomas  Willett.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Willett,  D.D., 
was  a  distinguished  writer  on  church  history,  scriptural  interpretation,  and 

*  The  following  extract  is  from  the  Bartow  Genealogy,  by  the  Rev.  Eveljm  Bartow,  page  195. 
It  implies  that  *'  Hon.  Thomas  Willett "  was  son  of  Rev.  Andrew,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas. 
'*  X.  Rev.  Thomas  Willet,  sub^lmoner  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  Rector  of  Barley,  Co.  Herts,  and 
Prebend  of  Ely,  Co.  Cambridge,  d.  1597.  His  d.  Rebecca,  bom  1558,  m.  Rev.  Edward  Francklin, 
Rector  of  KelshuU.  Herts,  and  his  son,  IX.  Rev.  Andrew  Willet.  was  b.  at  Ely,  1562,  grad.  at 
Cambridge,  1580,  ordained  Priest,  1584,  Proctor  of  Cambridge  College,  1585,  and  Prebend  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  1597.  He  was  also  Vicar  of  Childerby  and  Grantesden,  Cambridgeshire,  and  of  Barley, 
Co.  Leicester,  Chaplain  to  Prince  Henry,  and  d.  in  London,  1621.  He  m.  in  1597.  Jane  *  *  *. 
of  Ely,  by  whom  he  had  (among  eleven  sons  and  seven  das )  i.  Andrew,  Vicar  of  Reed. 
2.  Rebecca,  d.  y.  3.  Thomas,  d.  y.  4.  Thomas.  5.  James.  VIII.  Hon.  Thomas  Willet,  First 
Mayor  of  New  York,"  etc. 
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^*  sacred  emblems/'  His  books  are  mentioned  as  in  the  possession  of 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  worthies.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  more  than  forty  treatises,  the  most  celebrated  being  Synopsis 
Papismiy  which  was  considered  a  severe  blow  to  the  papal  system.  It  was 
a  formidable  missile,  a  folio  of  some  thirteen  hundred  pages,  and  passed 
through  eight  editions. 

The  descendants  of  Willett  have  been  numerous.  Some  settled  in  the 
Narragansett  country,  and  arc  mentioned  in  Updike's  History  of  the 
Narragansett  Church.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  name,  Marinus 
Willett,  was  conspicuous  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolutionary 
wars,  and  was  also  Mayor  of  New  York  city.  Captain  Thomas  Willett*s 
daughter  Hester  married  the  Rev.  Josiah  Flynt,  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  the  mother  of  Henry  Flynt,  for  fifty-five  years  tutor  in 
Harvard  College ;  also  of  Dorothy  Flynt,  who  married  Edmund  Quincy, 
and  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Quincys,  Jacksons,  and  Wendells  of 
Massachusetts.  Dorothy  Q.,  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes,  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Thomas  Willett,  and  the  great- 
grandmother  of  the  poet. 


AN    INTERESTING   INQUIRY 

Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  : — 

Among  the  early  benefactors  of  Harvard  College  was  William  Penoyer, 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  by  will  dated  May  20,  1670,  left  a  rent-charge 
upon  a  "messuage  in  Norfolke*'  for  the  maintenance  of  "two  fellowes  and 
two  schollars,"  who  were  to  be  educated  at  the  "College  called  Cambridge 
Colledge  in  New  England."  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1671,  a  copy  of  the 
will  was  laid  before  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
clause  relating  to  the  scholarships  which  the  testator  wished  to  found  was 
copied  into  the  College  Book,  in  which  the  records  of  the  corporation  meet- 
ings were  kept.  As  this  clause  alone  was  copied  from  the  will,  the  residence 
of  Penoyer  is  not  given.  It  appears  from  the  transcript  which  is  extended 
on  the  records  of  the  college,  that  one  of  the  scholarships  thus  founded  was 
to  be  given,  if  possible,  to  some  descendant  of  Robert  Penoyer,  and  the 
other  to  some  student  from  the  "  Colony  of  Nox  or  of  late  called  New 
Haven  Colony." 

From  the  records  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College  it  appears 
that  in  the  subsequent  assignment  of  the  Penoyer  annuity,  students  from 
the  "  Colony  of  Nox  **  were  occasionally  numbered  among  the  beneficiaries. 
For  instance,  the  following  is  from  the  record  of  a  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion held,  September  3,  1694: 

"  Whereas  f  treasurer  has  lately  rec'd  of  Mr.  Penoyer's  money  about  y*  summe  of 
seventy  pounds  in  N.  E.  Money  ;  seven  pounds  of  y*  said  money  being  formerly  ordered  to 
be  paid  to  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell,  formerly  a  Newhaven  scholar ;  it  is  now  ordered  that 
ye  Remainder  of  y*  said  monies,  ten  pounds,  be  paid  to  Mr  Wakeman  [belonging  to  y« 
Colony  of  Nox]  etc.,  etc." 

The  apparent  difficulty  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  record  would  be  re- 
moved if  for  seventy  we  should  read  seventeen.  Another  reference  to  a 
student  from  Nox  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  under  date  of  January  4, 
172^,  when  a"  part  of  Mr.  Penoyer's  legacy  "  was  awarded  to  "  Sr.  Gold  of 
the  Colony  of  Nox." 

The  "  Colony  of  Nox  "  is  not  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  his- 
torical publication  which  treats  of  the  early  history  of  Connecticut.  Being 
desirous  of  finding  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  I  wrote  to  several  gentle- 
men who  are  especially  familiar  with  that  topic.     None  of  my  correspond- 
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ents  could  help  me.  Returning  to  the  records  of  the  college,  I  examined 
them  still  further,  and  found  another  transcript  of  the  Penoyer  willi  in 
which  the  phrase  **  the  Colony  of  Nox  or  of  late  called  New  Haven  Colony  " 
was  repeated  word  for  word.  In  the  margin  of  the  record,  opposite  this 
second  entry  of  the  will,  in  a  different  handwriting  from  that  of  the  person 
who  made  the  main  record,  are  the  words  '*  Now  or  of  late  called  New 
Haven  Colony/'  The  writer  was  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  language 
used  in  the  original  will  was  ''  of  the  Colony,  now  or  of  late,  called  New 
Haven  Colony."  New  Haven  had,  in  1662,  been  included  in  the  charter 
granted  to  Connecticut.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  natural  in  1670  to 
say  "  Now  or  of  late  called  New  Haven."  The  same  carelessness  which 
converted  "  Now  "  into  "  Nox  "  might  have  inserted  the  superfluous  "  of  '* 
before  "  Now."  If  we  accept  this  theory — and  it  certainly  seems  plausible 
— it  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  "  Colony  of  Nox"  has  nowhere  been 
heard  of  except  in  the  records  of  Harvard  College.  It  will  also  explain 
why  no  mention  of  the  colony  is  made  in  those  records  except  in  the  Pe- 
noyer will,  and  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  income  received 
from  the  "  messuage  in  Norfolke."  It  involves,  however,  the  hypothesis  that 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  even  so  late  as  fifty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  will,  deliberately  kept  alive  the  fiction  that  New 
Haven  Colony  was  called  "  the  Colony  of  Nox,"  in  order  to  keep  on  their 
records  evidence  that  they  were  following  the  prescribed  wishes  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

The  original  will,  if  in  existence,  would  probably  settle  the  question  as 
to  whether  this  hypothesis  must  stand.  A  search  for  the  will  would  how^ 
ever  have  to  be  made  in  England,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  no  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  testator's  residence.  There  may  be  other  methods 
of  determining  this  point  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  your  readers. 
Will  you  kindly  give  this  communication  a  place  in  your  columns,  and  in- 
voke assistance  from  those  who  can  aid  in  settling  the  origin  of  the  "  Colony 
of  Nox  ?  " 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  28,  1887. 
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HIS    INTERESTING    LETTER    OF    REMINISCENCE 


James  Kent,  the  famous  jurist  and  chancellor 
of  New  York,  was  bom  at  his  father's  house  in 
Doanesburgy  New  York,  July  31,  1763.  When 
five  years  old  he  went  to  reside  with  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Rev.  Joseph  Moss,  at  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  In  1777,  he  entered  Yale  College, 
but  in  1779,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
New  Haven  by  the  British  troops,  the  students 
were  dispersed.  He  graduated  in  1781,  and  go- 
ing to  Poughkeepsie  commenced  the  study  of 
law  under  Hon.  Egbert  Benson,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  in  1785.  His 
brilliant  and  successful  career  is  well  known  ; 
what  Blackstone  was  to  England,  Chancellor 
Kent  has  been  to  America.  It  is  enough  to  say 
of  his  great  legal  work,  that  until  the  present 
order  of  things  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  higher  law 
or  utter  lawlessness,  "Kent's  Commentaries** 
must  be  the  source  from  which  the  student  will 
derive  his  first  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

The  home  of  Moss  Kent,  the  chancellor's 
father,  stood  'on  the  west  side  of  the  street.  In 
18 19,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  used  as  a  parsonage.  In  1824,  the 
old  house  was  torn  down,  and  a  new  one  erected 
on  the  site,  which  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Bamum,  and  highly  prized  by  him 
on  account  of  its  interesting  associations.  Short- 
ly before  the  destruction  of  the  old  edifice,  Chan- 
cellor Kent  made  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his' 
childhood.  When  he  entered  the  house  he 
seemed  transformed  once  more  into  a  boy.  Re- 
questing to  be  conducted  to  a  certain  room,  he 
said  to  his  astonished  guide,  **  I  want  to  crawl 
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under  the  bed,  and  put  my  hand  in  a  knot-hole  where  brother  Moss 
and  I  used  to  amuse  ourselves  when  boys  in  watching  for  a  mouse.'* 
And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  down  dropped  the  grave  and  dignified 
chancellor  of  New  York,  and  (not  without  difficulty)  accomplished  the  feat 
which  had  been  one  of  his  boyish  pleasures  long  years  before. 


'^c/sy  fi/^ ^ilei^ay}'a/9^ 7fi€i/3  t^/i  7fc/^  ^/eife^ 


^^i-mtiauHjTmuM 


In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  John  Cullen  Van  Rensselaer  made  a  journey  to 
Doanesburg  in  search  of  a  family  Bible  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
mother, Lucy  Cullen,  daughter  of  Rev.  Elisha  Kent.  Previous  to  starting 
on  his  journey,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  Chancellor  Kent,  making 
some  inquiries  concerning  the  family,  and  in  due  time  received  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  reply : 
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26  Union  Square  June  ist,  1846. 
Dear  Sir 

In  answer  to  your  interesting  letter  of  Saturday  I  will  now  give  the  recollections 

I  have  respecting  the  parents  of  your  mother.     It  is  probable  I  am  the  only  person  now 

living  who   can  give   any   information    on  the  subject.      Charles  Cullen,  your  mother's 

father,  was  an  Irishman,  and  educated  well  as  a  merchant.     He  wrote  neatly,  read  the 

English  Classics,  and  was  of  small  stature  and  of  polished  manners.     He  was  generous. 


of^ortfunxt  M4  jH44X*S^  Oirme^  U  JU  ffU/*^  M'af  CrafbH  ^i^r  t^Airt  mf 
Cr»t*m  V-^  //irtu/*sj}**,*t*^r  ^•W^,-* -rW*»«  •^/«^*  -^'^^  r**n,  *M«,  ^e^ 
d^  s^^f^  Cu/A^ rJ>t^r*,M^  r.  <^'^t  '  ^'^  -*y  -^'^  ''';* 7  -^^ 

f&^K^^  y^  •^ii'm.A  *^^r  ^'•'-  -  •^-z-'-  ^'^^'^  -^•"  '^ 
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amiable  and  hospitable  and  most  kind  to  me  in  the  early  part  of  my  life.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucy,  a  sister  of  my  father.  Moss  Kent,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Elisha  Kent, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  who  was  well  educated  at  Yale  College,  and  who  became  an  or- 
dained preacher  and  settled,  say  about  1 740,  on  the  Oblong,  now  the  town  of  Southeast  in 
Putnam  County.  I  well  remember  being  present  at  a  Sunday  evening  with  my  father  and 
mother,  about  the  year  1768,  at  the  wedding  of  my  uncle  Cullen  and  my  aunt  Lucy.  She 
was  a  very  sprightly  brunette,  with  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  was  always  most  kind  to  me 
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and  at  the  recollection  of  her  and  her  delightful  connections  in  my  bright  and  jojrous 
seasons  of  youth,  I  feel  the  tears  of  sympathy  starting  in  my  eyes.  When  I  rode  from 
Norwalk  to  my  father's  house  in  the  town  near  my  grandfather,  on  a  Sunday  evening 
Dec.  30th  1770,  my  aunt  Lucy  Cullen  came  out  to  the  street  and  took  me  in  her  arms  off 
the  horse,  for  my  blessed  mother  was  then  dying  and  did  die  in  half  an  hour. 

My  uncle  Cullen  af\er  his  marriage  settled  as  a  merchant  on  the  Croton  River  at  what 
was  called  Ryder's  Mills,  about  a  mile  south  of  my  grandfather  Kent's,*  and  of  my  own 
father's  house.  Uncle  Cullen  had  a  very  pleasant,  and  for  that  day  elegant,  house  and 
store,  where  he  traded  successfully,  down  to  the  American  War.  There  was  a  very  pol- 
ished and  delightful  family  connection  all  prosperous  at  that  period.  My  father  was  a 
lawyer  and  lived  within  half  a  mile  of  my  grandfather.  Uncle  Cullen  lived  a  mile  south* 
Uncle  Morrison  a  Scotch  merchant,  who  married  another  daughter  of  the  ReV.  Elisha 
Kent  and  was  settled  and  did  business  prosperously,  six  miles  north  of  my  grandfather^s 
place,  at  Fredericksburg.f  Uncle  Grant  a  Scotch  officer,  lived  on  his  half  pay,  eight  miles 
north  of  the  same  and  married  another  daughter  of  my  grandfather.  He  was  a  noble 
fellow  and  in  the  British  service  as  a  Major,  fell  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Montgomery,  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1777.  Uncle  Kane  an  Irish  merchant  married  another  of  my  father's 
sisters,  and  lived  as  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Pawlings  Precinct,  near  Quaker  Hill,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  my  grandfather  Kent's.!  Here  then  on  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  lived 
Uncle  Cullen,  next  grandfather :  Kent  next  my  father,  next  uncle  Morrison,  next  uncle 
Grant,  and  next  uncle  Kane.  Here  was  a  polished  and  prosperous  line  of  connections 
living  from  1760  to  1776,  most  respectably  and  happy  as  a  family  circle;  but  alas  the 
American  War  came  on  and  dispersed  them  all  and  all  of  them  were  shipwrecked  in  their 
business  and  fortunes  (my  grandfather  excepted  who  died  in  1776)  by  the  tempest  of  the 
Revolution. 

My  uncle  Cullen  remained  and  lived  on  his  means,  out  of  all  business  during  the  war. 
His  resources  were  much  exhausted  and  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  war,  say  in  1783,  he 
removed  to  a  farm  about  six  miles  west  of  his  former  place  and  built  or  repaired  a  very 
good  house  and  farm.  The  town  is  called  Carmel,  and  the  farm  was  about  2  miles  south 
of  where  the  Court  House  in  the  County  of  Putnam  now  stands,  and  at  this  place  my  uncle 
and  aunt  Cullen  both  died — uncle  Cullen  about  1 787.  {  I  do  not  know  where  he  or  his 
wife  were  buried,  probably  in  some  plain  country  burying  ground,  around  there,  for  the 
country  in  that  quarter  was  at  that  time  and  for  some  years  very  plain  and  poor.  I  do 
not  believe  any  body  can  now  tell  where  was  the  spot  either  was  buried,  or  can  designate 
the  graves.  The  remains  of  my  own  father  are  dispersed  to  the  winds  and  lost.  He  died 
in  this  city  in  1794,  and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  yard  in  Wall  Street,  and 
when  the  ground  was  sold  and  built  on,  a  few  years  ago,  all  the  graves  and  their  contents 
were  removed  without  my  knowledge  and  are  gone  forever.  Probably  the  graves  of  your 
mother's  parents,  have  remained  undisturbed  to  this  day.    My  aunt  Cullen  lost  her  eldest 

♦  At  Milltown  in  Southeast 

f  Malcolm  Morrison,  lived  in  the  present  village  of  Patterson. 

IJohn  Kane  was  the  occupant  of  a  farm  on  the  Gore  in  the  town  of  Pawlings,  now  owned  by 
Wm.  H.  Chapman. 

§  This  place  was  probably  where  the  road  from  Carmel  turns  east  to  go  to  Gilead.  The 
learned  Chancellor  was  doubtless  mistaken  about  the  distance,  for  it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  Court  House. 
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daughter,  early  in  July  1792.  She  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and  was  spoken  of  as  a 
very  interesting  and  respectable  young  lady.  It  was  a  dreadful  affliction,  to  her  widowed 
mother.  She  was  probably  buried  aside  of  her  father.  I  rode  down  from  Poughkeepsie, 
on  the  50th,  July  1792.  to  visit  my  aunt  Cullen,  in  her  desolate  state  and  tarried  a  night 
with  her.  From  1781  to  his  death  in  1787,  I  visited  my  uncle  CuUen  frequently.  He  was 
like  a  father  to  me  and  I  loved  him  exceedingly.  My  father  took  great  care  of  my  aunt 
Cullen,  while  a  widow,  and  as  brother  and  sister  they  were  affectionately  intimate.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  she  died.  She  died  on  the  farm  where  her  husband  died,  but  I 
was  not  present  at  the  funeral  of  either  nor  was  my  father.  He  lived  up  at  Waterford 
and  I  at  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  time.  I  presume  that  your  mother  was  born  near  Ryder's 
Mills,  before  my  uncle  Cullen  removed  to  Carmel  though  I  do  not  know  her  age  exactly. 
The  only  family  burying  ground  of  my  grandfather  Kent's  family,  remains  at  Southeast 
Town  near  my  grandfather  Kent's  house  and  meeting  house.  There  his  wife  the  mother 
of  my  aunt  Lucy,  died  and  was  buried  about  1750,  and  the  *rude  memorial '  of  her  grave 
in  a  coarsely  carved  stone,  remains  to  this  day.*  I  was  on  the  spot  and  saw  it  the  31st, 
July  1844.  My  grandfather  has  a  marble  stone  at  his  grave,  put  up  by  some  of  my 
cousin  Kanes,  and  there  is  a  grave  stone  of  my  blessed  mother,  and  these  are  all  the 
sepulchral  monuments  remaining  of  that  once  happy  respectable  and  prosperous  family 
circle.  Some  of  these  details  may  appear  trifling  but  I  thought  they  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  your  mother  to  whom  I  request  you,  when  you  write,  to  give  her  my  love  and 

respects.  I  am  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  Respectfully, 

James  Kent. 

In  an  account  of  this  journey  to  Doanesburg  which  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer sent  to  the  writer,  he  says : 

"The  house  of  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  on  the  elevation  back  of  the  church, 
was  in  good  condition  when  I  saw  it  in  1846.  With  the  exception  of  the 
portico  in  front,  it  was  unchanged  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
a  large  two-story  house.  Entering  the  front  door  I  found  a  small  passage 
about  eight  feet  long  by  four  or  five  feet  wide ;  in  the  rear  of  this  entrance 
was  an  immense  chimney.  The  right-hand  door  opened  to  the  family 
room,  where  old  Mr.  Kent  used  to  hang  his  pipe.  The  room  over  it  was 
his  study  where  he  used  to  retire  to  pray.  The  apartment  to  the  left 
was  a  large  handsome  parlor,  probably  the  room  where  my  grandmother 
Lucy  and  the  other  daughters  of  Parson  Kent  were  married.  In  the  rear 
of  all  was  an  immense  kitchen.  The  house  was  in  every  part  of  oak,  even 
to  the  boarding  on  the  outside,  which  accounts  for  its  long  and  excellent 
preservation.  It  must  have  been  considered  in  the  olden  days  as  very 
handsome  and  expensive.  There  was  a  farm  attached  to  it,  *which  the 
minister  cultivated  and  which  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Doane."  But  the  old 
parsonage  no  longer  stands  ;  it  was  torn  down  in  1880.  Its  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen,  and  are  about  twelve  rods  east  of  the  present  Presbyterian 

*She  died  in  Jan.  1751. 
Vol.  XVII.-No.  3.— 17 
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Church  of  Doanesburg.  This  church  was  built  in  1794,  and  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  sanctuary  which  was  the  scene  of  the  life-long  labors  of  Rev. 
Elisha  Kent  Between  the  house  and  the  church  ran  a  stone  wall,  which 
was  the  original  west  line  of  the  Oblong,  but  this  has  in  recent  years  been 
removed.  The  place  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Augustus  Doane.  Accom- 
panying the  letter  sent  by  Chancellor  Kent  to  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer  was 
an  interesting  pen  map  made  by  him,  showing  the  various  localities  and 
the  site  of  his  birthplace,  which  the  reader  will  find  on  another  page. 

Putnam  County,  New  York,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  "  High* 
land  Patent "  granted  to  Adolph  Philipse  in  1697,  which,  at  his  death  in 
1749,  reverted  to  his  nephew,  Frederick  Philipse,  as  heir  at  law.  The 
narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  the  **  Oblong,"  bounded  this  Patent  on  the 
east,  and  was  granted  to  the  province  of  New  York  by  Connecticut  in 
exchange  for  lands  on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  Oblong  was  surveyed 
and  divided  among  its  various  owners  about  1730,  and  many  settlers  came 
from  eastern  Massachusetts  and  purchased  homes  from  it  in  preference  to 
leasing  farms  and  living  as  tenants  on  the  Philipse  Patent.  As  early  as 
1743,  the  population  was  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  people  to  estab- 
lish a  church  and  call  a  minister.  A  few  of  the  settlers  on  the  Philipse 
Patent  united  with  them,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  apply  to  the 
Eastern  Association  of  Connecticut  to  send  them  a  permanent  pastor.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  this  request  that  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  then  about 
forty  years  of  age,  was  secured  ;  and  he  bought  a  farm  from  William  Smith, 
"a  lawyer  of  New  York,"  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Doanesburg. 
His  wife  was  Abigail  Moss,  and  their  five  children  were  Moss  Kent  (bom 
March  25,  1733;  died  Feb.  4,  1794);  Mary,  wife  of  Malcolm  Morrison; 
Lucy,  wife  of  Charles  Cullen  ;  Sybil,  wife  of  John  Kane  (ancestor  of  Dr. 
Elisha  Kent  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer) ;  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Major  Alex- 
ander Grant,  who  was  killed  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Montgomery.  Moss 
Kent,  father  of  the  chancellor,  was  a  graduate  from  Yale,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1756.  His  three  children  were  James,  Moss,  and  Hannah,  wife 
of  William  P.  Piatt.  Chancellor  James  Kent,  after  a  life  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  died  at  his  residence.  No.  26  Union  Square,  New  York, 
December  12,  1847,  ^"^  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Fishkill,  by  the  side 
of  his  only  son.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the  clerk's  office  of  Putnam  County, 
where  his  memory  is  cherished  with  affection  ;  and  of  his  greatness  and 
his  fame  the  country,  as  well  as  his  native  town,  may  well  be  proud. 


s,  %eia^ 
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INCIDENTS   IN   SIR   WALTER  RALEIGH'S   LIFE 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : — 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  Addresses  and  Speeches^  Robert  C.  Winthrop  has 
given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  history,  that  must  be  regarded  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  quite  a  long  speech  on  the  scaffold 
immediately  before  his  execution.  This  speech — that  has  usually  been  called  his 
**  Confession  '* — has  been  discredited  by  some  historians  ;  but  Mr.  Winthrop  "  found 
in  the  Common  Place  Book  of  Adam  Winthrop,  the  father  of  the  first  governor 
of  Massachusetts,'*  among  several  accounts  of  historical  events,  "  carefully  copied 
from  seemingly  authentic  sources,  *  The  Confession  and  execution  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.' "  This  copy,  with  unimportant  variations  only,  agrees  with  the  general 
version  of  the  "Confession."  Says- Winthrop  :  "Sir  Walter  was  executed  in 
October,  1618,  when  Adam  Winthrop  was  living  at  Groton,  England,  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  a  magistrate  of  the  old  county  of  Suffolk,  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  resigned  the  Auditorship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  had  held 
for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  His  son,  who  twelve  years  afterwards  came  over 
to  New  England  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  then  about  thirty  years  old. 
Both  of  these  men  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  might  have 
personally  witnessed  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  had  they  chanced  to  be  in  London 
at  the  time."  Mr.  Winthrop,  after  considering  it  very  fully,  observes  :  "  In  con* 
elusion,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  speech  was  made  substantially  as  it  has  been 
reported." 

Another  incident  in  Sir  Walter's  life,  hardly  less  important,  and  about  which 
much  more  serious  doubt  has  been  thrown,  is  the  statement  that  he  destroyed 
material  he  had  collected  for  a  continuation  of  his  History  of  the  World,  This 
appears  in  a  book  entitled  Celebrated  Trials^  Selected  by  a  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bar  (John  Jay  Smith,  born  1798),  and  published  by  L.  A.  Godey,  in 
1836.  In  this  book  it  is  stated  that  Sir  Walter.  "  some  few  days  before  he  suf- 
fered, sent  for  Mr.  Walter  Burr,  who  formerly  printed  his  first  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  Worlds  whom  taking  by  the  hand,  after  some  other  discourse,  he 
asked  how  it  had  sold .''  Mr.  Burr  returned  this  answer,  *  It  has  sold  so  slowly 
that  it  has  undone  me.*  At  these  words  Sir  Walter,  stepping  to  his  desk,  took 
the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  history,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times 
he  lived  in,  and  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  said,  with  a  sigh,  '  Ah  !  my 
friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee  ?  the  second  part  shall  undo  no  more  ;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it ! '  and  immediately  going  to  the  fireside,  threw 
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it  in,  and  set  his  foot  upon  it  till  it  was  consumed.  As  great  a  loss  to  learning  as 
Christendom  could  have  sustained ;  the  greater,  because  it  could  be  rei>aired  by  no 
hand  but  his." 

Edward  Edwards,  author  of  a  Life  of  Sir  Walter  RaU^h^  published  in  1S689 
said  to  be  the  best  ever  yet  written  of  him,  attributes  this  story  of  the  bookseller 
to  one  Winstanley,  who,  it  would  appear  from  the  context,  was,  says  Edwards, 
"the  author  of  a  very  worthless  book,  published  in  1660" — ^forty-two  years 
only  after  Sir  Walter's  execution — when,  if  not  true,  its  falsity  must  have  been 
known  to  thousands  of  his  contemporaries  then  living.  Was  it  denied  at  the 
time  ?  Edwards  says,  '*  It  has  neither  authority  nor  corroboration,"  and  thereupon 
enters  into  what  seems  to  me  a  weak  argument  to  convince  his  readers  that,  at 
any  period,  the  destruction,  irrevocably,  of  the  result  of  long  toil,  on  the  faith  of  a 
statement  like  that  given  in  the  story  of  Walter  Burr,  smacks  rather  of  fable  than 
of  history.  "  Strictly  true  (he  continues)  Winstanley's  statement  cannot  be,  since  a 
second  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World  had  actually  appeared  before  the  date 
assigned,  with  so  much  precision,  to  this  conversation  in  the  Tower  between  the 
author  and  bookseller."  What,  I  venture  to  ask,  does  this  prove  ?  Mind,  it  was 
not  a  "  second  volume  "  which  had  actually  appeared,  but  a  **  second  edition  "  of 
the  first  and  only  volume  ever  issued — the  large  octavo  volume  of  16 14,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  examined  in  our  Congressional  Library.  Who  knows  that  the 
bookseller's  misfortune  did  not  arise  from  undertaking  a  second  edition,  after  the 
first,  probably  a  small  one,  had  been  disposed  of  ?  Look  at  these  additional 
facts.  This  old  volume,  as  already  remarked,  bears  date  1614,  two  years  before 
Sir  Walter  was  released  from  the  Tower  to  take  charge  of  his  last  and  fatal  Guiana 
expedition.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  his  History  of  the  World.  It  is  divided 
into  five  books,  the  fifth  bearing  this  heading,  "  From  the  settled  rule  of  Alex- 
ander's successors  in  the  East  untill  the  Romans  (prevailing  over  all)  made  con- 
quest of  Asia  and  Macedon."  Of  course,  this  fifth  and  last  book  is  plainly  not 
"  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in. "  Now  mark  :  In  the  closing  paragraph 
of  his  History  he  wrote  :  "  Lastly,  whereas  this  Booke,  by  the  title  it  hath,  calls 
itself  e  *  The  first  part  of  the  Getter  all  Historie  of  the  Worlds*  implying  a  Second  and 
Third  Volume,  which  I  also  intended  and  have  hewne  out ;  besides  many  other 
discouragements  perswading  my  silence,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  that  glorious 
Prince  out  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  were  directed  ;  whose  unspeakable  and 
never  enough  lamented  losse  hath  taught  me  to  say  with  Job^  Versa  est  in  Luctum 
Cithara  mea  6^  Organum  meum  in  vocem  flentium.**  * 

What  has  become  of  the  materials  for  these  second  and  third  volumes,  thus 
"  hewne  out  "  ?  Evidently,  whatever  the  bookseller  might  reasonably  have  sup- 
posed was  a  complete  "  second  part,"  was  in  fact  only  what  had  been  "  hewne  out " 
for  such  volume  ;  and  now  that  Sir  Walter  knew  he  was  about  to  suffer  death, 
what  more  natural,  independently  of  any  irritation  from  seeing  that  his  great  work 

*  Chap.  XXX.  31. 
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was  ill-apprt  ciated,  than  th;it  he  should  wish  to  destroy  his  undigested  notes,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  possible  use  in  a  manner  to  detract  from  his  well-earned 
"  fame  to  come,  which  (Edwards  declares)  he  loved  with  a  passion  hardly  second  in 
intensity  to  the  love  of  wife  and  children."  Moreover,  we  have  seen  that  his  **  Con- 
fession," as  related,  presumably,  by  the  same  writer  who  gives  us  the  story  of  the 
bookseller,  agrees  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  best-authenticated  version 
thereof.  Why,  then,  should  that  story,  which  Edwards  says  had  been  current 
"  now  for  more  than  two  centuries,"  be  discarded  as  fabulous,  since  it  forms  a 
consecutive  part  of  the  author's  account  of  the  trial,  conviction,  and  execution  of 
Raleigh  ? 

Finally,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  was  confined  in  the  Tower  for  at 
least  two  months  immediately  preceding  his  death.  Is  it  not  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  he  occupied  more  or  less  of  this  time  in  collecting  materials  for  the 
continuation  of  his  History.  However  this  may  be,  we  have  his  positive  and  un- 
doubted assertion  that  he  had  "  hewne  out "  a  second  and  third  volume  ;  and 
unless  these  materials  can  be  accounted  for  in  some  other  way,  there  is  the 
strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  he  committed  them  to  the  flames  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  publisher. 

Horatio  King. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    FIRST    RELIGIOUS    NEWSPAPER 

On  page  109  of  the  February  number  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
in  the  valuable  contribution  of  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  upon  **  Notable  Editors  of 
the  Early  American  Press,"  occurs  the  following :  '*  The  Willis  mentioned  above 
was  Nathaniel  Willis,  senior,  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Boston  Recorder^  the  first 
distinctively  religious  newspaper  in  America,  and  grandfather  of  the  poet  and 
founder  of  the  Home  Journal^  Nathaniel  P.  Willis—  altogether  a  notable  family  in 
the  history  of  American  periodical  literature. " 

Permit  the  correction  of  an  error  in  the  above  statement,  into  which  Mr. 
Benjamin  has  very  naturally  been  betrayed  by  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  "  the 
Boston  Recorder  was  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  world."  A  comparison  of 
dates  will  easily  settle  this  matter.  The  Boston  Recorder  was  commenced  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 8 16.  A  family  religious  n^Tc/x-paper,  as  that  term  is  now  used,  combining 
religious,  literary,  scientific,  educational,  secular,  and  miscellaneous  intelligence, 
was  commenced  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  John  Andrews,  July  5,  1814, 
eighteen  months  before  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  Mr. 
Andrews  entitled  his  paper  the  Weekly  Recorder ^  and  its  weekly  issue  has  continued 
without  interruption,  though  with  several  changes  of  name  and  ore  change  of 
place,  being  now  the  Presbyterian  Banner  and  Weekly  Recorder^  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  now  in  its  seventy-third  volume.     That  the  Pittsburgh  journal  is  a 
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year  and  a  half  older  than  the  Boston  one  is  manifest.  But  was  it  a  religious  news- 
pap>er  ?  In  reply,  we  quote  from  its  prospectus,  contained  in  its  first  number,  as 
follows :  "  The  objects  contemplated,  through  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Weekly  Recorder^  are  various,  benevolent,  and  important.  To  con- 
vey arery  kind  of  useful  ifUelligence  ;  to  diffuse  evangelical  and  moral  truth  ;  to 
check  the  progress  of  vice  and  error ;  to  promote  vital  piety,  civil  order,  and  social 
happiness  ;  to  encourage  useful  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  ;  to  excite  a  desire  of 
knowledge  and  mental  improvement  ;  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  schools  and  acad- 
emies ;  and  to  call  the  attention  of  our  fellow-citizens,  as  occasion  may  oflFer,  to  the 
omnipotent  hand  of  the  Most  High,  directing  national  concerns — are  some  of  the 
leading  objects  which  we  have  in  contemplation,  and  design  uniformly  to  pursue." 
Could  language  describe  more  comprehensively  and  accurately  the  precise  field 
occupied  by  the  best  religious  newspapers  of  the  present  day  ?  Mr.  Andrews  had 
long  contemplated  the  issue  of  just  such  a  paper,  at  a  time  and  in  a  region  where 
a  large  majority  of  the  families  would  take  but  one.  His  purpose  was  to  make 
that  one  the  vehicle  of  all  the  important  news  of  the  day,  and  to  give  the  journal  a 
decidedly  religious  tone  and  character — "  to  promote  vital  piety."  That  he  fully 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  Recorder^  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  visitor  at  the  office  of  the 
Banner.  Thus  the  Chillicothe  paper  was  an  older  religious  newspaper  than  the 
Boston  one. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  each  of  these  papers  bore  the  name  Recorder.  It 
does  seem  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Possibly  the  following  facts  may  suggest  an 
explanation.  Mr.  Benjamin  states  that  Nathaniel  Willis,  senior,  was  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Independent  Chronicle  in  Boston  in  ryyd.  In  the  recently  pub- 
lished Z//^  of  N.  P,  Willis  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  it  is  stated  (page  6)  that  the 
grandfather  of  the  poet  went  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1796,  and  established  the 
Scioto  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Willis  died  on  his  farm  near  Chillicothe,  April  i,  1831.  He  was, 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  publishing  a  secular  newspaper  at  Chillicothe  at 
the  very  time  when  Mr.  Andrews  commenced  his  Recorder;  certainly  was  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town  or  its  vicinity,  and  could  not  well  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  that  journal.  As  his  son  was  contemplating  a  similar  enterprise  in 
Boston,  it  would  be  extremely  natural  that  the  father,  in  corresponding  with  the 
son,  should  mention  Mr.  Andrews'  paper,  or  possibly  send  him  a  copy.  If  this  were 
not  so,  the  mystery  remains  unexplained. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  Religious  Remembrancer,  which  was  commenced 
in  Philadelphia,  September  4,  181 3,  ten  months  earlier  than  the  Weekly  Recorder, 
was  a  religious  newspaper.  A  reference  to  its  bound  volumes  shows  that  it  was 
NOT  a  newS'^2L^tr  in  Mr.  Andrews'  sense,  and  according  to  the  modem  idea.  It 
was  almost  exclusively,  religious,  and  it  seems  to  have  expired  in  1823. 

Another   error    in    Mr.    Benjamin's   article    (p.    122),    may    be    noticed    here. 
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''The  Pittsburgh  GautU  was  already  established  in  1785."    The  fixst  namb»  of 

the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  was  issued  July  29,  1786.     On  the  same  page  Mr.  BenjamiD 

states  that  Mr.  Maxwell's  Centitul^  published  in  Cincinnati  in  1793,  was  the  first 

newspaper  published  north  of  the  Ohio  River.     This  would  destroy  the  claim  for 

Mr.  Willis,  senior,  that  his  Scioto  Gazette^  Chillicothe,  1796,  was  the  fir^  new!q[M^r 

in  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Editors  Presbyterian  Banner. 

Pittsburgh,  February  12,  1887. 


A  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  ABOUT  WASHINGTON 

Editar  of  Magazine  of  American  History  : — 

The  story  of  Braddock's  expedition,  his  defeat  and  death,  has  been  often  told. 

Washington,  then  (1755)  twenty-three  years  old,  accompanied  him,  by  invitation, 
on  his  staff,  with  no  command.  On  the  retreat  he  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland 
on  the  1 7th  of  July,  quite  ill,  and  wrote  his  friends  he  was  not  dead,  as  they  had 
been  informed.  After  resting  a  few  days,  '*  he  arrived  at  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  26th 
of  July,  in  feeble  condition  from  his  long  illness."  (Irving,  Life  of  Washington^  vol. 
I.,  p.  308.)  Colonel  Dunbar,  of  the  surviving  officers,  was  highest  in  command, 
and  marched  the  troops  back  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  that  Colonel  Dunbar 
meant  to  abandon  the  frontier,  and  go  into  quarters  in  Philadelphia.  The  governor 
at  once  wrote  to  him,  appealing  to  his  military  pride  :  "  As  you  now  command 
ail  the  forces  that  remain,  are  you  not  able  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  protect 
the  frontier  ?**  (Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  vol.  I.,  p.  231.)  In  the  Dinwiddie 
Papers^  vol.  I.,  p.  140,  he  writes  of  Colonel  Dunbar :  "  Common  sense  would  have 
prevailed  not  to  leave  the  frontier  exposed  after  having  opened  a  road  over  the 
mountains  to  the  Ohio,  by  which  the  enemy  can  the  more  easily  invade  us." 
*  Mr.  Irving  (/A,  vol.  I.,  p.  205)  writes  :  **  Colonel  Dunbar  from  Fort  Cumberland 
continued  his  hasty  march  or  rather  flight  through  the  -country  until  he  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  where  the  inhabitants  could  protect  him."  On  the  ad  day  of 
August  Dunbar  left  Fort  Cumberland  for  Philadelphia,  and  thence  slowly  on  to 
Albany,  and  joined  the  northern  army.  **  In  November,  1755,  he  was  superseded 
because  of  his  injudicious  retreat  from  Forts  Duquesne  and  Cumberland."  The 
news  of  Braddock's  defeat  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  20th,  and  Boston,  by  express 
from  New  York,  on  the  23d,  or  three  days  before  Washington  reached  Mt.  Vernon. 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Loudoun,  February,  1757,  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  effect  of  this  abandonment  thus  :  **  The  troops  under  Colonel  Dunbar  going 
into  quarters  in  July  (1755),  .  .  .  gave  the  French  great  room  to  exult,  and  the 
Indians  little  reason  to  expect  a  vigorous  offensive  war  on  our  side. "  (Washington, 
Writings^  vol.  II.,  p.  218).  This  is  tht  proof  that  has  been  on  record  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years. 
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In  a  recent  work,  Outlines  of  Universal  History y  p.  481,  quite  a  new  version 

of  this  last  afifair  is  given,  viz. :  "  The  remains  of  his  (Braddock's)  array  were  led  by 

Washington^  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind  had  been  conspicuous,  to  Phila- 

delphiay*  and  nothing  more  is  said  of  him  or  them.     No  explanation  is  given  why 

he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into,  or  how  he  was  extricated  from,  this  cul  de  sac. 

In  view  of  the  harmony  of  preceding  writers,  this  account  may  be  received  cum 

grano  etc. 

Roanoke. 


WASHINGTON'S   SWORD 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History : — 

Washington  bequeathed  a  sword  to  each  of  five  nephews.  That  which  fell  to 
Samuel,  the  son  of  Charles,  was  given  to  the  nation  in  1843  by  Samuel  T.  Wash- 
ington, the  son  of  Samuel.  By  a  provision  of  the  joint  resolution  expressing  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  this  relic,  it  was  consigned  for  safe-keeping  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

Mr.  Summers,  of  Virginia,  in  his  speech  presenting  the  sword  to  Congress, 
stated  that  it  was  *'  worn  by  George  Washington,  first  as  a  colonel  in  the  colonial 
service  of  Virginia,  in  Forbes's  campaign  against  the  French  and  Indians,  and 
afterwards  during  the  whole  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  Array.  It  is  a  plain  couteau  or  hanger,  with  a  green  hilt 
and  silver  guard.  On  the  upper  ward  of  the  scabbard  is  engraven,  *J.  Bailey, 
Fish  Kill.'  It  is  accompanied  by  a  buckskin  belt,  which  is  secured  by  a  silver 
buckle  and  clasp,  whereon  are  engraven  the  letters  *  G.  W.*  and  the  figures  *  1757.*  " 

The  expedition  organized  by  the  ill-fated  Colonel  Fry,  and  conducted  under 
the  command  of  Washington,  took  place  in  1754,  and  the  Braddock  expedition  in 
1755  ;  it  is,  therefore,  likely  that  Mr.  Summers,  depending  upon  tradition,  was  mis- 
led in  assigning  the  first  employment  of  the  sword  to  the  earlier  period. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  J.  Bailey,  of  Fishkill,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  silver  band  of  the  scabbard,  was  a  sword-maker  or  a  worker  in  leather, 
and  only  responsible  for  the  scabbard  and  belt. 

Mr.  Lossing  mentions  the  sword  twice  in  the  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  on 
page  690  of  vol.  I.,  and  on  page  202  of  vol.  II.  He  states,  in  the  first  instance  : 
"  The  war  sword  of  Washington  .  .  .  was  manufactured  by  J.  Bailey,  in  Fishkill. 
and  bears  his  name.  His  shop  was  yet  in  existence  when  I  was  there,  but  used  as 
a  stable.     It  was  demolished  in  1849.*' 

Perhaps  further  facts  concerning  J.  Bailey  may  be  elicited  by  the  publication 

of  this  note. 

T.  F.  D. 

Washington,  February  12,  1887. 
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PRESIDENT    LINCOLN    AND    THE    CHICAGO    MINISTERS 

Conversing  with  Mr.  Liacoln  one  night  in  the  telegraph  office  of  the  War  De- 
partment, he  said  that  a  peculiarity  of  his  own  life  from  his  earliest  manhood  had 
been  that  he  habitually  studied  the  opposite  side  of  every  disputed  question,  oi 
every  law  case,  of  every  political  issue,  more  cxhauslively,  if  possible,  than  his  own 
side.  He  said  that  the  result, had  been  that  in  all  his  long  practice  at  the  bar 
he  had  never  once  been  surprised  in  court  by  the  strength  of  his  adversary's  case 
— often  finding  it  much  weaker  than  he  had  feared-  On  the  stump,  as  all  who 
have  heard  him  there  will  testify,  he  was  just  as  ready  to  answer  inttanter  the  affir- 
mations of  his  opponents  as  he  was  to  present  and  vindicate  bis  own. 

This  striking  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mental  operations  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  searching  questions  he  propounded  to  the  Chicago  ministers,  who 
.called  on  him,  in  September,  1862,  to  demand  of  him  a  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation.    After  listening  to  their  appeal,  he  replied,  pointedly  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  I  cannot  enforce  the  Constitution  down  South,  how  am  I 
to  enforce  a  mere  Presidential  proclamation  ?  Won't  the  world  sneer  at  it  as  being 
as  powerless  as  the  Pope's  bull  against  the  comet  ? " 

They  went  away  sorrowing,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  he  had  decided  the  case 
adversely.  Really  he  had  already  resolved  two  months  before  on  what  they  were 
pleading  for,  and  only  nine  days  after  the  interview  the  proclamarion  was  issued. 
He  had  felt  embarrassed  only  on  that  one  point,  and,  as  they  claitned  that  they 
had  studied  the  subject  from  every  possible  stand-point,  he  presented  it  to  them, 
hoping  that  they  would  furnish  some  apt  solution  to  strengthen  him  in  his  already 
inflexible  purpose.     One  of  these  ministers,  as  they  were  retiring,  turned,  saying : 

"  What  you  have  said  to  us,  Mr.  President,  compels  me  to  say  to  you  in  reply, 
that  it  is  a  message  to  you  from  our  Divine  Master,  through  me,  commanding  you, 
sir,  to  open  the  doors  of  bondage  that  the  slave  may  go  free !  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  instantly,  "  That  may  be,  sir,  for  I  have  studied  this  ques- 
tion, by  night  and  by  day,  for  weeks  and  for  months ;  but  if  it  is,  as  you  say,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  Divine  Master,  is  it  not  odd  that  the  only  channel  he  could  send  it 
by  was  that  roundabout  route  by  that  awfully  wicked  city  of  Chicago  ? " — 
SckuvUr  CelfaXjin  Reministemes  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  edited  by  Mr.  Rite. 
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Private  Intelligence  of  the  Revolution. 

From  the  Collection  of  the  Hon.  T.  Romeyn  Beek.  M.D..  of  Albany,  nour  in  possession  of  Mrs. 

Pierre  Van  Cortland  t. 

Lord  Stirling  to  Rev,  Dirck  Romeyn^  D.D. 

I)  ar  Sir  Camp  near  Peeksill  September  24**  1781 

At  this  very  critical  moment  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  com- 
manding  General  of  this  department  of  the  Army  should  be  well  informed  of  every 
important  circumstance  that  happens  to  the  Enemy  and  of  their  Motions  as  mi- 
nutely as  possible ;  your  warm  attachment  to  the  Cause  we  are  engaged  in,  your  good 
sense  and  prudence,  induce  me  to  ask  the  favour  of  you  to  Collect  every  piece  of  in- 
telligence you  can  of  the  situation  of  the  Enemy  at  New-York,  the  disasters  that 
have  lately  happened  to  their  fleets  and  armies,  the  Arrivals  there  and  embark- 
ation from  thence,  and  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  daily  journal  which  you  will  send 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  directed  to  General  Heathy  Head  Quarters^  and  for  this  con- 
veyance of  your  Letters  a  man  will  call  on  you  as  often  with  a  line  from  Captain 
Pray  to  whom  you  may  safely  intrust  your  letters  which  need  not  be  signed  but  with 
the  letters,  M.  Q.  You  will  endeavour  among  the  rest,  to  procure  every  newspaper 
you  can  from  New- York  and  for  these  purposes  the  officers  on  the  lines  will  give 
you  their  best  assistance,  I  am 

Mark  your  Your  friend  and 

letters  No.  r,  2.  3.  to  6  Most  Humble  Servant 

on  the  inside.  Stirling 

Governor  George  Clinton  to  Rev*  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D. 

Reverend  Sir.  Pokeepsie  Jan'  20  ,  782 

I  have  been  duly  favored  with  your  Letter  of  the  3**  Instant  and  return 
you  my  Warmest  Thanks  for  the  Communication  as  the  Intelligence  it  contains  will 
help  to  unravel  a  scene  of  Iniquity  in  the  perfect  Knowledge  of  which  the  Safety 
of  this  State  is  materially  concerned. — I  shall  be  under  Necessity  of  making  a  pub- 
lic use  of  the  contents  of  it,  but  will  be  particularly  careful  to  conceal  such  Parts 
of  it  and  use  it  in  such  a  Manner  as  not  to  discover  the  Channel  thro'  which  the 
Intelligence  is  derived. — I  have  the  honor  to  be 

with  the  most  perfect  Respect  &  Esteem  your  most  ob*  ser* 

Geo.  Clinton 
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John  Adams  to  Major  Joseph  HawUy. 

Interesting  Letter,  never  before  published,  from  John  Adams  to  Major  Jo8q>h  Hawlej*  of 
Northampton,  written  a.ihort^fimf  prior  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 

[In  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Lyman  Skaw,'\ 

What  measures  are  practicable  and  expedient  ?  The  sentiments  of  people  are 
as  various  as  the  color  of  their  clothes.  Some  are  for  petitions  to  the  King,  the 
Lords,  the  Commons.  Some  for  all  some  for  none.  Some  are  for  bolder  counsels. 
Some  for  negotiations,  some  for  building  new  governments,  empires,  and  war. 
Others  are  for  bold  and  spirited  resolutions ;  some  for  economy,  simplicity,  fru- 
gality and  non-importation,  for  American  Manufactures,  Companies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  &c.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ideas  of  empire  and  negotiation  are  prevalent.  I  wish  they  were  less  so.  It 
should  be  a  principal  object  of  our  policy  to  avoid  enmities  and  ruptures.  The  divi- 
sion would  cost  too  dear  a  price  and  would  be  more  than  hazardous,  it  would  be 
attended  with  almost  a  certainty  of  ruin.  Measures  to  check  and  interrupt  the 
torrent  of  luxury,  if  any  such  are  feasible,  are  most  agreeable  to  my  sentiments  at 
present. 

A  union  of  the  colonies  in  sentiment  and  affection,  in  heart  and  hand  is  of  in- 
dispensable importance.  Every  thought  and  expedient  for  cementing  it  ought  to 
be  cherished.  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  have  recommended  an  Annual  Congress. 
Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  strengthen  and  brighten  the  chain  than  this. 
Such  an  institution  and  the  very  idea  of  it  will  have  an  influence  in  England  and 
all  over  Europe.  The  whole  policy  and  force  of  the  ministry  will  be  bent  against 
it  no  doubt.  But  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  prevent  it  or  to  hinder 
its  effect.  It  would  be  a  seminary  of  American  Statesmen,  a  school  of  politicians, 
perhaps  at  no  great  distance  of  time  equal  to  a  British  Parliament,  in  wiser  as  well 
as  better  ages. 

I  have  thrown  these  thoughts  upon  paper,  without  any  care,  in  the  hurry 
of  Circuit,  but  I  beg  your  opinion  as  a  very  great  favor. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  regard 

Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

John  Adams 
Major  Hawley 
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NOTES 


The  home  of  john  robinson,  the 
father  of  congregationalism. — the 
Rev.  Daniel  Van  Pelt  has  recently  con- 
tributed an  article  of  exceptional  inter- 
est to  the  Christian  Intelligencer^  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  The  writer  of  this  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  standing  before  the  house  occu- 
pied by  John  Robinson  while  in  Leyden, 
a  few  months  ago.  We  had  read  some- 
where that  in  a  garden  wall,  opposite  St. 
Peter's  Church,  was  to  be  found  a  stone 
tablet  with  the  inscription  that  we  shall 
soon  mention.  Such  a  garden  wall  we 
had  looked  for  in  vain.  But  the  tablet 
and  inscription  were  found,  nevertheless. 
Two  or  three  stone  steps  led  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  large  house  that  had 
attracted  our  attention.  To  the  right  of 
these  steps,  as  we  stood  facing  the  house, 
and  but  little  above  the  level  of  the 
threshold,  a  large  rectangular  block  of  a 
dark,  blueish  gray  stone,  was  set  into  the 
brick  wall  directly  beneath  a  window. 
Upon  this  severely  simple,  entirely  un- 
adorned mural  tablet  were  engraved,  in 
characters  by  no  means  very  distinct, 
the  following  words  : 

:     ON    THIS    SPOT    LIVED  ! 

\         TAUGHT  AND  DIED  \ 

JOHN  ROBINSON  : 
\                    1611-1625. 

Now  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  house  before  which  we  stood,  as  we 
read  this  exceedingly  impressive  an- 
nouncement, is  the  one  really  occupied 
by  John  Robinson,  or,  to  be  more  ex- 
act, stands  upon  the  *  spot  *  where  stood 
the  one  he  did  live  in.  From  all 
accounts  Robinson's   house   must  have 


been  a  dwelling  of  goodly  size.  Ban- 
croft quotes  Edward  Winslow  as  fol- 
lows :  *  When  the  ship  was  ready  to 
carry  us  away,  the  brethren  that  stayed 
at  Leyden  .  .  .  feasted  us  that  were  to 
go  at  our  pastor's  house,  being  large.' 
Another  authority  informs  us  that  when 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  settled  in  Leyden, 
'no  special  building  was  set  apart  for 
their  worship.  Meetings  were  held  at  the 
commodious  house  of  John  Robinson.' 
But  we  ascertained  a  matter  of  great 
value  in  throwing  light  upon  the  relation 
of  the  present  house  to  the  former  one. 
Over  the  front  door  already  mentioned 
we  read  another  inscription,  not  in  En- 
glish but  in  Dutch.  Perhaps  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  everything  belonging 
to  a  spot  like  this,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  information  it  conveys,  will 
warrant  us  in  transcribing  what  we  saw 
exactly,  and,  therefore,  in  the  original 
Dutch.  According  to  an  almost  univer- 
sal custom  of  the  country  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  legend  is  composed  of 
verses  that  are  made  to  rhyme,  and  the 
result  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  execrable, 
viewed  as  poetry.  The  literary  taste  of 
the  majority  of  our  readers,  however, 
will  not  be  offended  by  its  transcription, 
and  therefore  we  submit  it  as  follows : 

"  *  Dus  ziet  men  uit  het  puin  van  een  bouwvallig 

nest 
Een   braaf   Gebouw   gesticht   door  vruchtlooze 

Echtgenooten 
Voor  veeUbehoeftigen,  schoon  vrecmden,  die  ver- 

stooten 
Zyn  uit  hue  Vaderland,  en  veilig  hier  gevest. 

Gesticht  door 

Jean  Pesyn 

en  zyne  huisvrouw 

Marie  de  Lannoy.' 
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We  will  venture  no  higher  than  plain 
prose  in  a  literal  translation :  '  Thus  is 
here  seen  erected,  out  of  the  remains  (or 
debris)  of  a  dilapidated  nest,  a  brave 
building,  by  a  childless  pair,  fot  those 
in  needy  circumstances,  although  for^ 
eigners  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
fatherland,  and  are  safely  settled  here. 
Founded  by  Jean  Pesyn,  and  his  wife, 
Marie  de  Lannoy.' 

The  date  is  placed  beneath  the  lines, 
and  is  1683.  This,  then,  is  the  story  told 
by  the  inscription  :  In  1683,  nearly  sixty 
years  after  Robinson's  death,  his  house 
was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
building  we  look  upon  is  not  the  actual 
one  in  every  respect  which  he  occupied  ; 
but  neither  is  it  wholly  different.  The 
parts  that  were  too  far  gone  may  have 
been  broken  away  and  replaced  by  new 
material ;  but  those  that  were  only  weak 
must  have  been  simply  strengthened,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  foundations 
are  the  same  as  before,  and  cover  the 
same  amount  of  surface.  This,  then,  is 
an  item  of  great  satisfaction  in  regard  to 
the  present  house.  It  brings  us  the 
nearest  possible  to  realizing  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  building  which  was 
the  *  cradle  of  American  nationality,'  and 
the  home  of  *  the  father  of  Congregation- 
alism."* 


of  morals,  which  will  be  likely  to  make 
a  stir  in  the  world  when  it  becomes  wi^j 
known." 


The  ten  commandments — The  fol- 
lowing is  not  a  new  paragraph,  but  there 
is  such  an  infinite  amount  of  force  and 
suggestion  in  it,  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
newness  every  time  it  is  read. 

"A  lecture  on  *The  Ten  Command- 
ments *  was  recently  delivered  in  a  West- 
ern town,  and  the  local  paper  spoke  of 
it  as  a  novel  and  brilliantly  original  code 


A  90NG  ON  SINGING — The  following 
beautiful  lines  are  from  Qeoirge  Lansing 
Raymond's  recently  issued  Bmliads  of 
the  RevaiuH&n  and  Other  Poems : 

'*  How  oft  of  old,  when  reigned  the  wrong, 

And  rare  and  regal  rose  in  aong. 
The  call  sublime  that  roused  the  strong 

From  hut  and  hamlet  springing. 
Like  avalanches  launched  in  might. 

Where  thunder  shakes  an  Alpine  height, 
Resistless  down  its  path  of  white, 

Has  right  been  led  by  singing. 

Nor  less  the  power  of  song,  when  peace 

Has  dawned  apace,  and  dangers  cease, 
Or  men  in  thrall  have  found  release, 

Their  fetters  from  them  flinging. 
Oh,  what  could  make  their  thanks  complete. 

Did  crowds  exultant  fail  to  meet 
In  great  Town  Hall,  or  village  street. 

And  shout  their  joy  in  singing  ! 

A  shadeless  waste,  a  shoreless  sea. 

Were  earth  without  its  songs  of  glee  ; 
And  what  would  Heaven  beyond  it  be 

Without  the  praises  springing 
From  voices  there,  where  funeral  knells. 

Seem  sweeter  far  than  marriage  bells 
To  love  call'd  hence,  that  ever  dwells 

Within  the  sound  of  singing  !  '* 


American  history — The  first  prob- 
lem of  importance  which  historians  of 
the  discovery  of  America  have  to  solve 
(for  the  apparently  authentic  but  re- 
sultless  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  the 
semi-mythical  adventures  of  the  Zuni, 
etc.,  are  little  worth  a  laborious  investi- 
gation) is  a  psychological  matter — it  is 
simply  the  personal  character  of  Colum- 
bus himself,  on  the  interpretation  of 
which  not  only  much  of  his  biography, 
but   not   a   little  of  the  history  of  his 
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discoveries  must  be  based.  ...  The  his- 
tory of  the  first  discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  New  World  comprises  a  series 
of  narratives  fully  as  interesting,  wheu 
first  told,  as  the  'Thousand  Nights  and 
One  Night/ and  more  improving  to  study, 
it  may  be  plausibly  alleged,  than  even 
the  unexpurgated  version  of  that  ven- 
erable body  of  romance.  And  had  the 
new  world,  once  discovered  and  par- 
tially known,  relapsed  into  darkness  and 
the  way  across  the  sea  been  forgotten, 
the  Quatuor  Navigations  of  Vespucci 
(if  ever  written)  might  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  seven  voyages  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  and  gossiping  Peter  Martyr  of 
Anghiera  might  have  been  the  Western 
Scheherazade.  It  is  difficult  for  us  who 
know  already  what  coasts  and  rivers  the 
early  explorers  were  to  find,  to  realize 
the  feelings  of  the  generation  that  read 
the  letters  of  Columbus  and  Cortez.  The 
wonders  of  travel  in  yet  unexplored  parts 
of  the  earth  can  never  have  for  us  the 
same  freshness  as  to  men  who  knew  little 
of  the  laws  of  nature  and  human  history 
ruling  in  their  own  hemisphere,  and  had 
no  confident  assurance  that  the  laws  they 
knew  would  hold  good  in  the  New  World. 
Accurate  and  scientific  historical  labor 


is  often  accused  of  making  its  produc- 
tions dull,  and  some  of  those  who  pro- 
mote scientific  study .  have  too  rashly 
accepted  the  charge  as  a  necessary  truth. 
Undoubtedly  impartial  and  rigorous  in- 
vestigation tends  to  diminish  the  pict- 
uresqueness  of  historical  narrative.  It 
reduces  alike  the  greatness  of  heroes, 
the  goodness  of  saints,  and  the  black- 
ness of  villains,  and  shows,  as  a  rule,  that 
particular  individuals  were  responsible 
for  much  less  than  is  popularly  credited 
them.  This  process  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  depriving  those  who  like  violent 
contrasts  of  their  beloved  dramatic  or 
rather  melodramatic  effects  ;  but  to  those 
who  desire  to  study  real  life,  it  is  far 
more  interesting  as  well  as  more  scien- 
tific, to  treat  of  historical  events  as  re- 
sulting from  the  probable  interaction  of 
conceivable  characters  and  causes.  The 
general  result  of  inquiry  and  criticism, 
applied  to  the  history  of  American  dis- 
covery has  been,  as  elsewhere,  to  level 
down  the  heroes  and  saints,  and  level 
up  the  knaves  and  fools,  without, 
however,  altering  their  traditional  char- 
acters completely. — A.  R,  Ropes'  Early 
Explorations  of  America^  Real  and  Im- 
aginary^ in  the  Historical  Review, 


QUERIES 


Senegas — The  name  Seneca,  as  denot- 
ing a  tribe  of  the  Iriquois,  I  do  not  find 
explained  by  Morgan.  He  says  they 
called  themselves  Nundawaonos,  mean- 
ing big-hill  people.  These  Indians  in  all 
early  French  books  I  have  noticed  are 
called  Tsonnontuans.  Is  Seneca  a  cor- 
ruption of  that  name  ?  aij^d  what  is  the 
etymology  of  the  aboriginal  name  ? 
When  is  it  first  met  with  ? 

James  D.  Butler 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 


Public  x^xniy  — Editor  Magazine  of 
American  History :  Was  the  **  Township 
of  public  land  **  presented  to  Lafayette 
by  Congress  during  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try in  1824  ever  located  ?     If  so,  where  ? 

Wm.  Cobleigh 
Grafton,  Dakota. 


Horse  chestnut — What  is  the  origin 
of  this  name  as  applied  to  a  tree  ? 

WiLMOT 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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Whaley,  the  regicide — Can  any  one 
give  me  the  following  particulars  con- 
cerning Colonel  Whaley,  the  regicide,  who 
at  the  Restoration  fled  to  this  country  ? 


(i)  The  date  of  his  arrival  (2)  Where  he 
settled.  (3)  Date  of  death.  (4)  Names 
of  his  male  issue.    Anthony  Amoux 

New  York,  February  9,  1887. 


REPLIES 


Continental  congress — "  British 
museum"  [xvii.  174] — Will  find  in  the 
Statesman's  Manual,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  15 1 1  (N. 
Y.,  1853),  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
1834,  p.  98,  and  \n  Poor^s  Political 
Register  and  Congressional  Directory,  N. 
v.,  1878,  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  of  which  he  is 
in  quest.  A.  O.  C  Griffin 

Boston,  February  8,  1887. 


Continental  congress  [xvii.  174] 
— At  the  end  of  Vol.  II.,  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  David  Ramsay, 
M.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  London,  1793, 
is  "  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  attended  from  the 
several  States  from  5th  November,  1774, 
to  the  3d  of  March,  1789."  The  No- 
vember in  this  title  is,  of  course,  a  mis- 
print for  September.     Robt.  H.  Hall 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  February  5,  1887. 


Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH  [xvii.  77]  Ed- 
itor of  Magazine  of  American  History : 
In  reply  to  the  question  regarding  the 
visit  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  America, 
we  quote  the  following  extract  from 
Smith's  works,  London  edition,  1629,  p. 
99,  which  shows  that  the  statement  has 
some  foundation  :  "In  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  1586,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his 
associates  prepared  a  ship  of  a  hundred 
tuns,  fraughted  plentifully  of  all  things 
necessary- ;    but    before   they   set    sayle 


from  England  it  was  Blister.  And  ar- 
riving at  Hatorask  they  after  some 
time  spent  in  seeking  the  Collony  up 
in  the  Country,  and  not  finding  them 
returned  with  all  the  provision  again  to 
England." 

The  context  seems  to  prove  that  the 
progressive  Raleigh  made  an  effort  to 
recover  his  lost  colony  by  a  trip  to 
America,  and  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  no  other  commander  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  expedition,  leads 
to  the  belief  that  Raleigh  himself  com- 
manded. Edward  Ingle 

Baltimore.  Maryland. 


John  c.  spencer  [xvii.  128] — It 
was  misprinted,  the  statement  that  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  "  Navy  "  ;  he  was 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Tyler 
from  October,  1841,  to  March,  1843, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  Editor 


Commander  Mackenzie  [xvii.  128] — 
Young  Philip  Spencer  was  a  graduate  of 
Union  College.  He  had  a  classmate  and 
intimate  friend,  young  Charles  Borland, 
of  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  to 
whom  he  said  when  they  graduated : 
"  Now,  Charlie,  a  short  life  and  a  mer- 
ry one."  We  had  this  fact  from  young 
Borland,  in  a  letter,  soon  after  young 
Spencer  was  hung.  W.  J.  Blake 

Carmel,  New  York. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The  new  york  geneological  and 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  64  Madison  Avenue,  on  the 
evening  of  January  13.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year :  president,  Gen.  James  Grant  Wil- 
son ;  first  vice-president,  Dr.  Ellsworth 
Eliot ;  second  vice-president,  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Stiles  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Ru- 
fus  King  ;  recording  secretary,  Thomas 
G.  Evans ;  treasurer,  Dr.  George  H. 
Butler  ;  librarian,  Samuel  Burhans,  Jr. ; 
register  of  pedigrees,  Clarence  W. 
Bowen  ;  executive  committee,  Dr.  Ells- 
worth Eliot,  Frederick  D.  Thompson, 
Thomas  G.  Evans,  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Fletcher ;  publication  committee,  Rev. 
Beverley  R.  Betts,  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stiles, 
Charles  B.  Moore,  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Purple, 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson ;  committee 
on  bibliographical  biography,  Mr.  Chas. 
B.  Moore,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bleecker,  Jr. 

General  Wilson  then  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Richard  Henry  Dana,"  who 
was  born  in  Cambridge  in  18 15.  After 
touching  upon  the  events  of  his  early  life, 
the  orator  said  :  "  During  the  years  1859- 
60  Mr.  Dana  made  a  tour  around  the 
world,  visiting  California  a  second  time, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  China,  Japan, 
India  and  Egypt,  returning  through 
Europe.  Six  years  later,  by  request  of 
the  family  of  Henry  Wheaton,he  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of 
WheatofCs  International  LaWy  bringing 
up  that  standard  work  from  1848,  when 
Mr.  Wheaton  died,  to  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  the  revised  book.  The 
task,  which  in  some  respects  Mr.  Dana 
performed   successfully,   entailed    upon 

Vol.  XVII.— No.  3.— x8 


him  much  subsequent  annoyance.  Some 
of  his  original  annotations  were  regarded 
with  particular  favor,  and  his  note  on  the 
neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  translated  by  order  of 
our  Government  to  be  used  by  the  arbi- 
trators at  Geneva  in  1872." 

The  President  also  called  attention  to 
the  progressive  condition  of  the  Society, 
which  has  added  largely  to  its  member- 
ship during  the  past  year,  and,  through 
the  efforts  of  its  building  committee,  is 
hoping  soon  to  have  a  home  of  its  own, 
where  its  valuable  library  will  be  arranged 
in  more  appropriate  quarters. 


The  RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORICAL  SO- 
CIETY held  its  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting 
on  the  nth  of  January.  The  vice-presi- 
dent. Dr.  Charles  W.  Parsons,  in  the  chair. 
The  meeting  was  occupied  with  the  read- 
ing of  reports,  and  the  annual  address  of 
President  Gammell.  The  following  ofl5- 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
president,  William  Gammell ;  first  vice- 
president,  Francis  Brinley  ;  second  vice- 
president.  Dr.  C.  W.  Parsons ;  secretary, 
Amos  Perry ;  treasurer,  Richmond  P. 
Everett  ;  committee  on  nominations,  A. 
V.  Jenks,  William  Staples,  W.  Maxwell 
Greene ;  committee  on  lectures,  Amos 
Perry,  William  Gammell  and  B.  B.  Ham- 
mond ;  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds,  Isaac  H.  Southwick,  Henry  J. 
Steere  and  Royal  C.  Taf  t ;  committee  on 
library,  Charles  W.  Parsons,  William  B. 
Weeden,  Stephen  H.  Arnold. 

The  Society  also  held  a  meeting  on  the 
25th  of  January,  vice-president  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Parsons  in  the  chair.    The 
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essay  read  on  the  occasion  was  by  Dr. 
F.  G.  Clark,  the  subject  being  "  Sanitary 
Science  in  Rhode  Island,"  which  pointed 
strongly  to  the  inestimable  advantage 
derived  from  strict  quarantine  laws  and 
their  enforcement-  There  was  a  great 
number  of  details  presented  concerning 
this  branch  of  Rhode  Island  history,  and 
the  tracing  of  the  legislative  history  es- 
pecially was  minute.  At  the  close  Dr. 
Reuben  A.  Guild  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Parsons  spoke  con- 
cerning the  great  advance  in  sanitary 
and  medical  skill  during  the  time  cov- 
ered by  the  paper. 

The  state  historical  society  of 
WISCONSIN,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
January,  was  obliged  to  accept  with 
much  regret  the  resignation  of  Lyman 
C.  Draper,  LL.D,,  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Society  since  1854.  a 
period  of  thirty-three  years.  His  suc- 
cessor, Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  is  eminently 
fitted  by  education,  taste,  and  experi- 
ence for  the  responsible  position,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  ^aU 
Jourjuzl.  The  meeting  was  one  of  great 
interest  throughout.  The  following  ofB- 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
president,  Hon.  John  A.  Rice  Merton ; 
vice-presidents,  Hon.  Harlow  S.  Orton, 
LL.D.,  Madison;  Hon. Morgan  L.  Martin, 
Green  Bay  ;  Hon.  James  T.  Lewis,  LL. 
D.,  Columbus  ;  Hqn.  James  Sutherland, 
Janesville ;  Hon.  M.  M.  Davis,  Baraboo ; 
Chauncey  C.  Britt,  Esq.,  Portage  City  ; 
Hod.  John  H.  Rountree,  Platteville ; 
Hon.  Simeon  Mills,  Madison  ;  Hon.  J. 
F.  Potter,  East  Troy  ;  Samuel  Marshall, 
Esq.,  Milwaukee ;  Hon.  John  T.  King- 


ston, Necedah  ;  Gen.  David  Atwood, 
Madison  ;  Hon.  Moses  M.  Strong,  Min- 
eral Point ;  Hon.  C.  L.  Colby,  Milwau- 
kee ;  Hon.  J.  J.  Guppey,  Portage  City  ; 
and  John  E.  Burton,  Geneva  Lake. 
Honorary  vice-presidents,  Hon.  Cyrus 
Woodman,  Massachusetts  ;  F.  L.  Billon, 
St.  Louis  ;  Robert  Clarke,  Ohio  ;  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  LL.  D.,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.; 
Hon.  L.  J,  Farweil,  Missouri ;  W.  H. 
Wyman,  Cincinnati ;  Charles  Fairchild, 
Massachusetts  ;  Col.  S.  V.  Shipman,  Illi- 
nois ;  Hon.  Amasa  Cobb,  Nebraska; 
Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  Louisville  ;  Samuel 
H.  Hunt,  Newton,  N.  J.;  and  Simon 
Gratz,  Pennsylvania.  Corresponding 
secretary,  Reuben  G.  Thwaites;  record- 
ing secretary,  Elisha  Burdick  ;  treasurer, 
Frank  F.  Proudfit ;  librarian,  Daniel  S. 
Durrie. 

The  ALBANY  HISTORICAL  AND  ART  SO- 
CIETY— The  success  of  the  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion in  Albany  during  the  bi-centennial 
celebration  in  the  summer  of  iSSfi  hasre- 
sulted  in  the  organization  of  this  Society 
on  a  substantial  basis.  Its  incorporatora 
are:  J.  Townsend  Lansing,  Albert  Vander 
Veer,  John  T.  Norton,  William  Bayard 
Van  Rensselaer,  J.  Howard  King,  John 
Boyd  Thacher,  William  O.  Stillmann, 
Erastus  D.  Palmer,  Wheeler  B.  Melius. 
Robert  C.  Fruyn,  William  Winslow  Cran- 
nell,  Jacob  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Abraham  Lan- 
sing, John  H.  Van  Antwerp,  Walter  D. 
Nicholas,  Richard  Varick  De  Witt,  Wal- 
ter Dickson,  Clarence  A.  Walworth, 
Duncan  Campbell,  Irving  Browne,  John 
V.  L.  Pruyn,  Maurice  E.  Viele,  Amasa 
J.  Parker,  Jr.,  John  E.  McElroy,  Ganet 
A.  Van  Allen,  Douw  H.  Fonda,  Robert 
H.  Waterman,  S.  N.  D.  North,  Henry 
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James  Ten  Eyck,  Harmon  P.  Read, 
George  D.  Feary  and  James  H.  Man- 
ning. The  president  of  the  Society  is 
J.  Townsend  Lansing;  vice-president, 
Albert  Vander  Veer ;  treasurer,  William 
Bayard  Van  Rensselaer ;  recording  sec- 
retary, John  T.  Norton.  The  work  of 
the  Society  is  divided  into  six  depart- 
ments, viz. :  fine  arts,  bric-^-brac,  books 
and  manuscripts,  furniture  and  old  dress, 
military  and  Indian  relics,  ceramics  and 
ivories.  Members  are  classed  as  annual, 
life,  non-resident  and  honorary.  Annual 
members  pay  an  annual  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars, and  may  become  life  members  on 
the  payment  of  fifty  dollars. 


The   ONEIDA   HISTORICAL    SOCIETY   at 

its  annual  meeting  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  presi- 
dent, E.  H.  Roberts ;  first  vice-president. 
Dr.  I.  S.  Hartley  ;  second  vice-president, 
D.  E.  Wager  ;  third  vice-president,  John 

F.  Seymour ;  recording  secretary,  Dr.  M. 
M.  Bagg ;  corresponding  secretary.  Gen. 
C.  W.  Darling  ;  librarian,  F.  C.  Ingalls ; 
treasurer,  W.  C.  Rowley ;  executive  com- 
mittee, Alexander  Seward,  chairman; 
George  C.  Sawyer,  Daniel  Batchelor,  S. 

G.  Visscher ;  councillors,  Ward  Hunt, 
R.  S.  Williams  and  A.  T.  Goodwin. 

Reports  and  general  business  occupied 
the  entire  session.  In  the  evening  the 
Society  assembled  in  Library  Hall  and 
listened  to  the  annual  address  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  M.  Burdick,  of  Hamilton.  His 
subject  was,  **  Is  Local  History  Worth 
Studying  ? "  and  from  his  able  and  ele- 
gant arguments,  one  is  easily  led  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  bounds  to  be 
set  to  the  study  of  local   history.      It 


can  proceed  indefinitely  and  with  incal- 
culable usefulness. 

In  the  course  of  his  discourse  he  said : 
'*  One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  af- 
forded by  our  local  institutions  is  that 
between  the  New  England  town  and  the 
Virginia    county.       The    old    explana- 
tion  of   the   difference  was   that   New 
England  was   settled  by  Puritans   and 
Virginia  by  cavaliers      A  careful  study 
oif  early  local   history  shows  that   this 
explanation  does  not  explain.    The  New 
England  township  is  seen  not  to  be  an 
original    creation    of    Puritan    political 
genius,  and  the  Virginia  county  not  the 
result  of  cavalier  perversion.    When  the 
Puritan  settlers  organized  their  petty  self- 
governing  communities  they  reproduced, 
in  the  main,  an  institution  of  the  mother 
country.     The  officers,  the  laws,  the  cus- 
toms of  these  new  towns  were  mostly 
copies,  not  inventions.     Even  the  three 
constables,   who  by  the  town   laws  of 
Salem  were  to  be  at  the  three  doors  of 
the  church  to  keep  the  boys  in  and  the 
dogs  out,   were   performing    the    same 
duties  assigned   to   English  constables. 
The  history  of  the  Puritan  settlements 
in  Virginia  and   Maryland   shows   that 
Puritans,  like  cavaliers,  were  unable  to 
evolve  the  township  in   colonies  when 
soil  and  climate  made   the  cultivation 
of  vast  estates  by  slave  labor  profitable. 
Another  view  of  the  town  which  is  seen 
to  be  mistaken  is  that  presented  by  Mr. 
Palfrey  ;  that   the   town  was  borrowed 
by  the  other  colonies  from  Massachu- 
setts.    Mr.  Irving  Elton  has  shown  that 
the  Dutch  villages  along  the   Hudson 
originated  not  as  imitations  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts towns,  but  in  local  municipal 
institutions  of  Holland." 
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The  Cayuga  County  Historical 
Society  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Au- 
buniy  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  ;  General  William  H.  Seward 
in  the  chair.  The  annual  election  re* 
suited  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers :  president,  William  H.  Seward  ; 
vice-president,  Benjamin  B.  Snow ;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Frank  W.  Richard- 
son ;  recording  secretary,  David  M.  Dun- 
ning ;  treasurer,  Nelson  B.  Eldred ; 
librarian  and  custodian,  John  H.  Os- 
borne ;  historical  secretary,  Darius  War- 
ren Adams. 

President  Seward's  annual  address  was 
a  review  of  the  profitable  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Society  during  the  year, 
and  a  congratulatory  message  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  He  made 
several  recommendations  to  the  trustees 
in  the  line  of  progress,  among  them  the 
opening  of  the  rooms  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, the  exhibition  of  archives,  etc. 

President  Seward  presented  a  paper  on 
"  Hobbies,  and  those  we  have  ridden  in 
1886  ;  "  which  revealed  the  value  of  hob- 
bies in  history  as  originating  many  great 
movements  in  the  world's  civilization. 
He  made  a  plea  for  the  legitimacy  of 
hobbies  in  every  community,  and  advo- 
cated the  choice  by  every  citizen  of  at 
least  one  good  hobby,  contending  that 
the  riding  of  one  would  bring  profit  not 
only  to  its  rider,  but  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived.  The  writer  reviewed  par- 
ticularly the  hobbies  that  had  been  active 
in  Auburn  during  the  past  year,  the  results 
accomplished  by  them,  and  their  value  to 
the  community.  The  paper  was  inter- 
esting and  full  of  practical  suggestions. 


It  was  announced  that  Publication  No* 
5,  containing  Mayor  Wheeler's  paper  on 
**  Ancient  and  Modem  Sewers,'*  would  be 
issued  at  an  early  day. 


The  Georgia  Historical  Socisty 
held  its  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  February  14,  at  Hodgson 
Hall,  Savannah.  There  was  no  anniver- 
sary address,  but  reports  were  read,  and 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected, 
as  follows :  president,  Hon.  Henry  R. 
Jackson ;  vice-presidents.  General  G. 
Moxley  Sorrel,  General  Alexander  R« 
Lawton  ;  corresponding  secretary,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Falligant ;  treasurer,  William 
S.  Bogart ;  librarian,  William  Harden ; 
curators.  Colonel  Charles  H.  Olmstead, 
A.  Schwaab,  W.  D.  Harden,  Colonel 
John  Screven,  R.  J.  Larcombe,  W.  H. 
Baker,  Colonel  George  A.  Mercer. 

The  report  of  Mr,  William  Harden, 
who  has  been  the  Society's  librarian  for 
eighteen  years,  was  most  interesting.  He 
stated  the  accessions  to  the  library  during 
the  past  year  to  have  been  five  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  bound  volumes,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  pamphlets.  He 
said  the  visitors  to  the  library  were  con- 
stantly increasing.  Among  other  things, 
he  earnestly  recommended  the  publica- 
tion, either  in  full  or  in  part,  of  the  So- 
ciety's yearly  transactions. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Director  Brandt  made  a  very  interesting 
report  in  regard  to  what  b  being  done 
there  and  in  regard  to  the  art  school  which 
he  has  recently  established. 
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COLLECTIONS    OF    THE    HUGUENOT 

SOCIETY  OF  AM  ERICA.    Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp. 

431.     New  York.     1886.     Published  by  the 

Society. 

This  elegantly  printed  and  carefully  edited 
initial  volume  of  a  collection  that  will  unques- 
tionably prove  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history,  is  particularly  rich  in  exact 
reprints  of  the  church  registers  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  bulk  of  the  work  being 
devoted  to  this  material.  The  introduction  is 
from  the  pen  of  Rev,  A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  pastor 
of  the  Church  du  St.  Esprit,  who  gives  an  elab- 
orate histoiy  of  this  representative  Huguenot 
church  in  New  York  from  its  first  formation  to 
the  present  time.  He  divides  his  sketch  into 
four  nearly  equal  periods,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
tends from  1628  to  1688;  the  second,  from  1688 
to  1750;  the  third,  from  1750  to  1804;  and  the 
fourth,  from  1804  to  1886.  One  of  the  features 
of  curious  interest  in  his  engaging  narrative  is 
the  affair  of  Rev.  Louis  Rou  in  1724,  a  clergy- 
man who  had  been  invited  by  the  French  Prot- 
estants of  New  York  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
become  their  pastor,  and  who  soon  became  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  that  grew  into  a  quarrel 
of  no  small  magnitude.  He  was,  accordnig  to 
Smith,  the  historian,  a  man  of  learning,  but 
proud,  pleasurable,  and  passionate,  whatever 
that  means  ;  and  his  successor,  for  whom  he 
was  set  aside,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  dull- 
ness and  goodness.  Cadwallader  Colden,  in 
commenting  upon  Smith's  phraseology,  says 
that  Mr.  Rou  "was  bookish  and,  as  such  men 
frequently  are,  peevish  and  had  nothing  of  the 
courtly,  polite  Frenchman.  The  game  of  chess 
was  the  only  amusement  he  took,  and  perhaps 
was  too  fond  of  it.  It  was  said  that  he  wrote  a 
treatise  on  that  game."  The  trouble  between 
the  church  and  pastor  became  of  so  grave  a 
character  that  the  governor  and  council  inter- 
fered in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  served  to  fan 
the  Bre  of  contention  until  it  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  over  public  affairs.  The  appendix 
to  the  work  contains  nineteen  historical  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French  Protestants  in  New 
York,  and  an  index  of  family  names.  The 
illustrations  include  engravings  of  the  second 
French  Protestant  church  in  New  York  erected 
in  1703;  the  third,  of  Sing  Sing  marble,  built  in 
1833;  and  the  present  Church  du  St.  Esprit,  in 
West  Twenty-second  Street,  completed  in  1863. 
The  volume  b  issued  in  sumptuous  style  and  in 
excellent  taste ;  it  is  substantially  bound  in  green 
cloth  and  red  parchment. 

STUDY  OF  THE   ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 
A  Practical  Handbook  for  Teachers.    By  Al- 


bert F.  Blaisdbll,  A.M.      i6mo,  pp.  303. 

Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  revised  fourth  edition  cf  a  work  on  the 
English  classics  indicates  certainly  that  there  is 
a  pronounced  revival  of  a  branch  of  literary 
study  that  had  a  few  years  ago  fallen  largely 
into  the  background.  Nor  is  the  present  the 
only  volume  of  its  class  that  teaches  the  same 
lesson.  One  can  hardly  take  up  a  publisher's 
list  without  finding  other  indications  that  the 
fathers  of  English  literature  are  receiving  more 
consideration  from  their  children  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  of  late.  The  author  of  this 
handbook  has  devoted  many  years  to  work  in 
the  same  direction.  His  "Shakespeare  Speak- 
er," **  Memory  Quotations,"  and  annotated  edi- 
tions of  "Christmas  Carol,"  "Sketch  Book," 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  etc.,  have  found  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  many  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  first  edition  of  the  present  work 
was  published  when  the  study  of  English  classics 
was  just  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  branch 
of  public  school  education,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
revised  form  will  commend  itself  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  trusted  to  their  own  ingenuity, 
supplemented  by  general  knowledge  of  the 
standard  authors.  One  of  the  author's  funda- 
mental ideas  is  to  require  students  to  translate 
into  their  own  language  some  well-known  poem, 
such  as  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim."  "The 
Inchcape  Rock,"  or  "  The  Wreck  of  the  Hes- 
perus,' expanding,  contracting,  and  changing 
the  phraseology  so  as  to  express  in  original 
terms  the  substance  of  the  poem.  Such  exercise 
must  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  English  tongue  in  a  degree  hardly  to  be  at- 
tained by  any  other  method.  This  is  but  one  of  a 
hundred  suggestions  which,  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  teacher,  must  go  far  to  lighten  the 
labors  of  the  class-room  and  stimulate  an  inter* 
est  in  all  that  is  best  in  literature.  Such  hints, 
with  copious  selections  for  memorizing  and 
other  exercises,  make  up  the  body  of  the  book, 
which  concludes  with  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions to  be  asked,  the  answers  to  which  must  be 
largely  drawn  from  individual  research. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  EASTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS.      By     William     L. 

Chaffin.    8vo,  pp.  838.     Cambridge.    1886. 

John  Wilson  &  Son. 

The  practical  value  of  the  minute  study  of 
local  history  can  never  be  over-estimated.  Apart 
from  its  relation  to  general  history,  it  quickens 
public  interest  in  names  and  deeds  and  contro- 
versies that  otherwise  would  pass  into  oblivion, 
and  gives  to  a  community  a  sense  of  self-respect 
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which  could  never  be  attained  without  attention 
to  its  own  annals.  Mr.  Chaffin,  in  his  admirable 
work  before  us,  has  performed  a  service  of  the 
first  importance  to  his  townsmen  and  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Commencing  with  the  topography 
of  Easton,  his  narrative  moves  forward  easily, 
touching  with  elaborate  care  upon  the  original 
purchase  of  Taunton,  the  boundary-line  contro- 
versy, and  the  individuality  of  the  first  settlers. 
Prior  to  1725,  fifty-nine  families  had  settled  in 
the  place.  The  origin  of  the  EUiston  Church, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  first  minister.  Elder  William 
Pratt,  form  the  subject  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
The  eight  years'  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Short,  with  quotations  from  some  of  his  sermons, 
is  another  quaintly  interesting  feature  of  the 
book.  When  he  died,  a  proposition  was  made 
in  town-meeting  to  pay  eighteen  pounds, 
eleven  shillings,  sixpence,  u>r  his  funeral 
charges,  but  only  about  half  of  it  was  voted. 
Then  comes  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Joseph  Belcher, 
who  was  called  to  the  parish  in  1731.  The  sum 
of  fourteen  pounds  was  voted  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the   ordination.     The  author  says  : 

Ordination  services  were  important  affairs  in 
those  days.  Not  only  were  the  most  impressive 
religious  services  held,  but  there  was  also  a  great 
deal  of  hearty  feasting,  and  not  infreauently 
considerable  money  was  spent  for  good  liquors 
as  well  as  food.  In  some  places,  though  per- 
haps never  in  Easton,  an  onlination  was  a  two 
days*  affair  and  was  ended  with  a  ball,  at  which 
were  music  and  dancing.  It  is  well  to  think 
of  these  things  when  we  are  tempted  to  fall  into 
the  too  common  cant  of  condemning  our  early 
fathers  as  so  rigidly  austere  and  gloomy." 

The  fourteenth  chapter  is  devoted  to  *'  Easton 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,"  and  is  noteworthy 
in  many  respects.  The  public  schools  as  well 
as  the  churches  are  traced  in  their  development 
in  subsequent  pages,  also  the  foundation  ot  eight 
libraries,  which  shows  the  intellectual  bent  of  the 
population.  The  Ames  Free  Library  has  a  hand- 
some building  a  picture  of  which  appears 
among  the  illustrations.  It  contains  upward 
of  eleven  thousand  books,  and  a  large  number  of 
papers  and  periodicals  supply  the  needs  of  the 
beautiful  reading-room.  Mr.  Chaffin's  volume 
is  fully  and  excellently  illustrated  with  maps, 
views,  and  portraits.  It  is  printed  in  large,  clear 
type  on  fine  paper  and  substantially  bound. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  of  this  character 
where  every  part  of  it  exhibited  such  painstak- 
ing and  conscientious  research,  or  where  scat- 
tered material  has  been  chosen  and  brought  into 
use  with  more  judgment,  skill,  and  perfect  suc- 
cess.   

THE  LITTLE  MASTER.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge.  Illustrated.    i6mo,  pp.  230.   Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard. 
Mr.  Trowbridge's  many  stories  are  so  familiar 


to  the  Dttbtic,  and  ao  exoeptioiially  popolar 
withal,  that  there  b  almost  nothing  to  lay  ooa- 
ceming  a  new  one,  except  that,  like  all  its  pie- 
decessors,  it  is  a  bit  of  real  life  related  with  a 
charming  straightforward  simplicity  that  leaves 
little  to  he  desired.  The  perplezitiea  oi  a  yomig 
schoolmaster  and  his  first  insight  into  Tillage 
politics  and  the  ways  of  the  worid  afford  the 
motive  for  this  tale,  which  b  as  enteitidning  to 
grown-up  people  as  it  must  be  to  the  boys  and 
girb  for  whom  it  b  intended. 


THE  HAKES  FAMILY  GENEALOGY.     By 

Harry  Hakes.   8vo,  pp.  87.   1886.   Wilkes- 

barre,  Pennsylvania. 

The  name  Hakes  in  the  United  States  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  with  Solomon  Hakes, 
who  settled  in  Stoning^on,  Connecticat.  about 
1709.  Ever  since  that  time,  some  of  the  family 
have  continued  to  reside  in  that  town,  keeping 
alive  to  some  extent  the  legends  of  their  ances- 
tors. The  author  of  this  volume  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  any  facts  about  the  ancestry  of 
the  family  beyond  Solomon,  but  has  gaUiered 
into  genealogical  tables  a  goodly  Ibt  of  names 
since  the  period  in  which  that  personage  lived. 
The  investigation  will  undoubtedly  be  stimulated 
through  Mr.  Hakes' efforts,  and  we  predict  he 
will  obtain  further  information  in  a  variety  of 
directions  involving  a  revised  edition  of  thb 
genealogical  study. 

SIMPLICITY    AND    FASCINATION.      By 

Anne  Bell.     i6mo,  pp.  499.     Boston :   Lee 

&  Shepard. 

The  fact  that  this  novel  is  English  and 
lengthy  and  stupid  is  the  only  apparent  reason 
for  its  republication  on  thb  side  the  Atlantic 
While  the  international  copyright  law  remains  in 
the  future,  we  must  expect  Sie  not  infrequent 
infliction  of  such  books  as  thb.  It  is  at  least  a 
satisfaction,  though  a  meagre  one,  that  a  few 
American  compositors  and  binders  have  been 
paid  for  their  work  in  securing  its  publication. 


ANCESTRY  OF  WILLIAM  SHIPLEY 
HAINES,  with  some  account  of  the  descend- 
ants of  John  and  Joseph  Haines  and  Colonel 
Cowperthwait.  Compiled  by  Wiluam  Fran- 
cis Creagar.  8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  81.  Phil- 
adelphia.   1887.    Patterson  &  White,  Printers. 

These  researches,  the  author  telb  us,  were 
commenced  with  the  object  of  preparing  an 
account  of  one  branch  of  the  Haines  family,  but 
other  information  coming  to  his  notice  concerning 
several  other  related  families,  he  thought  it  wise 
to  incorporate  the  same  into  these  pages.     In  all 
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cases  he  has  given  his  authorities,  which  are 
chiefly  wills,  survevs,  conveyances,  and  church 
and  meeting  recora.s.  The  work  includes,  with 
others,  the  liollingshead,  Cowperthwait,  Han- 
cock, and  Engle  genealogies,  although  the  larger 
space  is  given  to  the  descendants  of  Richard  and 
Margaret  Haines,  of  Aynhoe-on-the-Hill,  in  the 
County  of  Northampton,  England,  who,  in  April, 
1682,  sailed,  with  three  sons,  for  New  Jersey. 
Their  eldest  son  had  already  settled  in  Burlington 
County,  whom  they  joined  on  their  arrival.  An 
index  of  nearly  nine  hundred  names  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  value  of  the  pamphlet,  which  seems 
to  have  been  prepared  with  notable  accuracy. 


HISTORY     OF     THE     PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH    IN    NEW  BERN,  N.  C,  with 

a  Resume  of  Early  Ecclesiastical   Affairs  in 

Eastern  North  Carolina,  and  a  Sketch  of  the 

Early  Days  of  New  Bern,  N.  C.     By  Rev.  L. 

C.  Vass,  a.  M.     8vo,  pp.  196.     Richmond, 

Virginia.      1886.      Whittet    8c    Shcpperson, 

Printers. 

The  general  character  of  the  early  settlers  of 
North  Carolina  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  opening  chapter  of  this  excellent 
work.  There  were,  it  seems,  many  highly  edu- 
cated citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
who  lived  in  considerable  style  ;  there  were 
honest,  diligent  and  hospitable  farmers ;  and 
there  was  also  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance 
and  shiftlessness.  Religious  worship,  vestries, 
churches  and  glebes  were  first  established  by 
public  taxation  in  1701.  The  clergy,  however, 
were  reluctantly  supported,  and  their  small  sup- 
plies often  withheld.  Bitter  complaints  were 
made,  and  some  that  might  have  been  unreason- 
able. One  minister  writes,  the  author  tells  us, 
*'  I  never  received  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  com 
since  I  was  concerned  here,  but  what  I  got  by 
weddings."  Another  savs,  '*  I  did  once  hope  to 
have  pork  and  bacon  of  my  own,  but  shall  not 
have  a  morsel  to  eat  save  wheat  I  feed  with  In- 
dian corn,  which  is  very  scarce  with  me.  .  .  . 
I  have  nothing  to  buy  with,  let  one's  wants  be 
what  they  will :  swamp  water  goes  down  worse 
in  winter  than  in  summer.''  The  Mecklenburg 
declaration  in  1775,  a  sketch  of  Hugh  William* 
son,  and  the  Presbyterian  settlements,  occupy 
several  prominent  pages.  But  the  chief  portion 
of  the  volume  is  devoted,  as  the  title  indicates, 
to  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
Bern.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  17 10,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  in  compliment  to  Bern,  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  colony  ; 
It  was  made  a  township,  covering  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  in  1723,  and  soon  became  the 
capital  of  the  colony.  The  palace  of  Governor 
Tryon,  begun  in  1767  and  completed  in  1770,  is 


described  in  detail ;  Judge  Martin  says  it  was 
superior  to  any  dwelling  of  the  kind  at  the  time 
in  British  North  America.  From  the  rear  of  the 
palace  a  terrace  sloped  down  to  the  Trent  River, 
and  the  views  from  its  windows  were  very  fine. 
The  palmy  days  of  New  Bern  were  between  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812  and  about  1825.  The 
edifice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  completed 
and  opened  for  worship  in  1822.  Biographical 
sketches  of  its  entire  succession  of  pastors  since 
that  date  are  g^ven.  Mr.  Vass,  the  present 
pastor,  since  1866,  was  bom  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia  ;  his  father  was  a  grandson  of  the  Laira 
of  Sluis,  belonging  to  the  historic  Highland  clan 
of  *'  Cumming,"  in  Scotland.  The  book  displays 
a  large  amount  of  careful  research,  and  its  tone 
is  elevated,  graceful,  and  highly  instructive. 
The  author  has  rescued  from  oblivion  much  im- 
portant data,  and  placed  it  in  compact  and  per- 
manent form  for  future  reference. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1607-1885. 
Vol.  I.  The  Development  of  American 
Thought.  By  Charles  F.  Richardson. 
8vo,  pp.  535.  New  York  and  London,  1887  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

We  quite  agree  with  Professor  Richardson  in 
his  expressed  opinion  that  no  critical  task  is  more 
difficult  and  delicate  than  that  of  estimating  the 
rank  and  analyzing  the  achievements  of  American 
authors.  The  critic  must  have  wide  learning,  a 
great  facility  for  reading  much  in  a  short  time,  a 
clear  insight  into  the  methods  of  thought  and  the 
subjects  treated  by  writers,  and  the  soundest  of 
judgment,  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  And 
then,  if  he  essays  to  grasp  the  great  whole  and 
illustrate  in  one  volume  the  various  phases  in  the 
rise  and  development  of  American  thought  during 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  of  progress, 
what  more  is  to  be  expected  than  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive survey?  The  book  is  intensely  interest- 
ing. Professor  Richardson  is  a  charming  writer, 
his  style  magnetic  and  inspiring,  always  taking 
the  reader  forward  rapidly.  He  introduces  a 
few  representative  authors  in  each  decade  or 
generation  as  he  proceeds,  and  holds  them  up  to 
view,  sometimes  with  a  clear-cut  analvsis  of 
their  intellectual  qualities  and  works,  and  again 
with  only  a  bald  statement  of  their  relative  rank 
in  literature.  The  volume  is  crowded  with  in- 
formation, and  while  we  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  author  in  his  conclusions,  he  is,  never- 
theless, to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having 
so  nearly  achieved  a  true  perspective  in  the  result 
of  hb  personal  and  indefatigable  studies.  He 
says,  among  other  good  things :  **  Wars  have 
done  little  for  American  literature ;  peace  has 
done  much  and  will  do  more."  Concerning 
different  parts  of  this  country  he  says,  "  The 
seeds  of  American  literature  were  most  effectively 
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NEW  PRINCETON  REVIEW 


The  accompanying;  partial  list  of  eminent  writers  for  the  Review  (now  lanely 
increased)  is  perhaps  of  itself  the  best  guarantee  of  its  literary  excellence.     £ach 

High  Literary  Standing.  '^^L:^^^^^^:^^^^ 

worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  most  select  literature  of  the  day.  Many  writers 
whose  names  are  here  given  make  this  their  only  medium  for  reaching  the 
American  public,  and  some  from  an  earnest  desire  to  forward  an  enterprise  of  this 
character  have  entered  again  upon  special  lines  of  literary  work,  which,  by  reason 
of  long  ser\'ice.  had  been  laid  aside. 

The  Review  has  for  its  object  a  strong  as  well  as  impure  literature ;  steadfast 
in  the  defense  of  principle.     *'  It  re^rds  some  things  as  settled**  and  will  not  open 
Steadfast    Devotion    *^^  columns  to  vague  speculations,  much  less  to 
J        r>    *        *     1  those  who  seek  notoriety.     In  these  days  of 

to    A  nnCipie.  social  and   religious   unrest,   this  will  be  the 

unvar}'ing  atmosphere  of  the  Review.  It  is  believed  that  llie  foundations  of 
religion  and  of  good  government  in  this  country  are  too  firmly  laid  to  require 
continual  taking  up  for  repairs.  "  Some  things  will  be  taken  for  granted,"  and  all 
useless  discus!>ion  will  be  left  to  others.  Without  party  or  sectarian  bias,  it  mill 
seek  to  establish  a  meflium  through  which  the  best  thought  of  our  ablest  writers 
may  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  i>olitical  life  of 
the  nation. 

Short    Discussions  ^^  ^^  attention  to  the  short  discunions of 

r  'Y^'  1  c^  w  i.  timely  subjects  under  the  head  of  "Criticisms, 
Ot  1  imely  OUOjeCtS.  Notes,  and  Reviews.'*  as  alone  worth  the  cost 
of  the  entire  work.  Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  JIeview  has  attracted  wider 
attention  than  this,  or  proven  of  more  practical  value.  It  will  be  the  aim  to 
develop  this  department  in  every  possible  direction,  bringing  into  the  field  of  hfitf 
discussion  the  important  movements  of  the  world  in  a  v^'ay  to  show  the  relation  of 
events  to  the  varied  interests  and  problems  of  the  day. 

The  Only  Reference  Review.    '^^  ?>•«  «' ^v^^  "  *,?»« 

^  on    every   watch    tower  — a 

specialist — who  shall  record  the  progress  of  the  year  in  his  own  department  of 
science  or  of  research,  is. peculiar  to  this  publication.  In  the  case  of  all  new  dis- 
coveries, care  is  taken  to  define  accurately  the  points  of  connection  with  existing 
theories  or  with  established  facts,  and  the  practical  bearings  of  the  question  are 
made  both  prominent  and  popular.  Any  one  referring  to  the  elaborate  indexes  of 
,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  in  20  pages,  of  the  present  year,  will  be  suiprised  at  the  extent  of 
the  field  covered  by  this  .system.  The  same  care  is  taken  in  the  historical  summary 
or  '*  Record  "  of  events,  which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  each  volume. 

^mfl  11  r*nQf  '^^^  mere  nominal  cost  at  which  the  Review  is  furnished 
omail  ^OoL.  ig  worthy  of  mention.  The  900  (or  more)  liberal  pa^s  of 
standard  literature  that  we  here  furnish  for  $3.00  we  believe  is  equaled  by  no  stmilar 
publication  of  Europe  or  America.  The  large,  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  the 
perfect  impressions  secured  by  superior  printing,  combine  to  make  it  a  luxurious 
volume  for  use. 


PUBUCATIOI. 

The  REVIEir  is  pub- 
lished six  times  a  year^  he- 
ginming^  wth  the  January 
number,  iSS6,  making  t:fo 
volumes  yearly,  irhen  no  time 
is  specified,  subscriptions  ivill 
•comttunCt'  with,  ike  current 
number'.  Vola,  I,  and  II. 
now  ready. 
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special  offer  of  tzt-o  years, 
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may  be  made  in  P.  O.  or 
Express  Money  Orders,  or  in 
Drafts,  Checks,  or  Registered 
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Bound  copies  ef  Vol*.  I.  and 
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St. 00  per  vol:  Imdejted  Cov- 
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library   without  binding,  to 

^URKCRIBBRS,  2S  Cts.  per  VOl, 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  k  SON,  Publishers,  714  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TERMS : 

« 

$5.00  per  Annnm; 

Single  copy,  50  cents. 
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* 


ttthe  popular  sci- 

x  ence  monthly 

for  1887  will  continue, 
as  heretofore,  to  supply  its 
readers  with  the  results  of 
the  latest  investigation  and 
the  mos*^  valuable  thought 
in  the  various  departments 
of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and 
technical  details  of  sci- 
ence, which  are  of  chief 
concern  to  specialists,  to 
the  journals  devoted  to 
them,  the  Monthly  deals 
with  those  more  general 
and  practical  subjects 
which  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to 
the  public  at  large.  In 
this  work  it  has  achieved 
a  foremost  position,  and 
is  now  the  acknowledged 
organ  of  progressive  scien- 
tific ideas  in  this  country. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

^  I,  3.  &  5  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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MIQfi  DOUiOW     ^"^^'^    ^^    arrangement    with    the    English 
lull  IlUlluilt  publisher,  this  Company  assumes  exclusive 
"  control  of  the  American  issue. 

Terms:  $3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbers,  90  Cents. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  shall  continue  the  issue 
in  America  of  these  two  British 
Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms :  $3.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  ^  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 

Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review, 


EflnimniK  Binrliiw. 
Quarteilg  Beview. 


westiiister  Hevlew. 


7  50 

Many  of  the  most  advanced  of  modern  theories  in  thfeology  have 
in  iu  pages  received  their  first  authoritative  support.  Its  '*  indb- 
PBNDBNT  SBcnoN/'  contaius  artidoi  advocating  views  at  variaaoe 
with  those  of  iu  editors. 

Is  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Briiian.  The  tone  of  its  articles,  is  unexception- 
able, rendering  it  most  desirable  for  the  Home 
Qrde. 

All  of  above,  $3.00  each;  any  two  $5.50;  any  three  $8.00  any  four  $10.50;  all  five  $13.00. 

MONTHLY    REVIEWS. 

No  other  journal  nomben  among  its  contributon  ao  many  brilliant 
thinken.  The  most  important  changes  in  the  thougbt  of  the  times  are 
submitted  to  searching  criticism. 

The  contributions,  by  eminent  writers,  give  it  a  unique 
position  among  other  Journals,  presenting  an  epitome 
of  all  that  best  deserves  attention  in  the  wond of  tDcnighi 

and  action. 

Its  Editors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  as 
leaders  of  progress,  and  have  formed  a  sdaool  of  ad- 
vanced thinlcers. 


COQteiiiiiORini  Bevitw. 
FoMiy  Qtvieff. 


Sam'l  p.  Fkrrbb,  Treas. 


Each  $4.50;  any  two  $8.50;  all  t^iree  9ia.oo. 
All  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  with  English  Editions* 

—  AN    AMERICAN    MONTHLY. — 

While  aiming  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of  views  among  scholars, 
and  to  afibrd  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  art» 
Hie  and  writings,  it  is  specially  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  popular  educator. 

$1.50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

II04  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
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Science  fills  the  same  place  in  America  which  Nature  occupies  in  England.     It  is  a  scientific  journal,  con- 
ducted with  enterprise,  impartiality,  and  genuine  ability. — N,  Y.  Tribune. 

SCIKNCK. 

*^The  best  publication  of  the  kind  in  this  country." 

Science  is  an  illustrated  journal,  published  weekly,  with  the  aim  of  furnishing  the  reading 
public  with  a  satisfactory  medium  of  information  upon  scientific  subjects  of  general  interest. 

It  is  DEVOID,    TO    THE    UTMO.ST    POSSIBLE    DEGREE,    OF    TECHNICAL    TERMS,   and    thus   fumishes 

to  its  readers  a  weekly  paper  that  is  scientifically  accurate  and,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able  AND   entertaining. 

Science  has  been,  from  the  start,  the  recognized  organ  of  American  scientific  men,  and 
has  been  constantly  furnished  by  them  with  the  earliest  information  of  the  results  of  their  work. 
By  means  of  regular  correspondents,  located  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Science  also  obtains 
early  and  reliable  reports  of  all  events  of  general  scientific  interest  abroad. 

Maps  of  regions  of  current  interest  and  illustrations  of  various  kinds  are  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  paper.  

EDUCATIONAL. 

Every  fourth  number  of  Science  contains,  in  addition  to  its  usual  pages,  a  large  amount 
of  extra  matter  devoted  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  In  these  pages  are  considered 
the  history  of  education,  the  art  of  instruction,  the  science  of  education,  classical  study,  indus- 
trial education,  science  teaching,  normal  school  methods,  school  discipline,  common  school 
questions,  notes,  book  reviews,  digests  of  foreign  educational  literature  and  kindred  affairs, 
making  the  journal  of  extreme  value  to  all  educators  and  friends  of  education. 

SUBSCRIPTION    RATES. 

I  year  in  United  States  or  Canada, $5.00 

I  year  in  Foreig^n  Countries  in  Postal  Union,  .  6.00 

Trial  Subscription,  3  months, i.oo 

Single  Copies, 0.12 


Capable  Agents  wanted  everywhere  with  high  compensation. 

Address        PUBLISHER  OF  SCIENCE, 

47  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

In  January  will  be  published  the  first  number  of 

THE  SWISS  CROSS, 

The  official  organ  of  the  Agassiz  Association^  and  succeeding  St.  Nicholas  in  that  capacity. 
The  Swiss  Cross  will  be  a  monthly  magazine  (illustrated).  Price,  $1.50.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  A.  A.  and  its  work  will  subscribe  for  the  Swiss  Cross,  which  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Persons  not  acquainted  with  the  Agassiz  Association  should  write  for  information  regard- 
ing it  and  the  Swiss  Cross.  Address 

THE  SWISS  CROSS, 

47  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
IS 
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INDEPENDENT. 


CHURCHLT. 


Subscription  Circulation  gained  in  15  months,  6,000. 


THE  CHURCH  RECORD. 


Rev.  C.  Q.  ADAMS,   Editor. 


Published  by  the  CHURCH   RECORD   ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn.,  on  tlu  ist  and 

i^th  of  each  month. 


SO  CENTS. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


50  CENTS. 


Officially  accepted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut,   Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

THE  CHEAPEST  CHURCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 

Printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type,  i6  pages.     Size  of  page,  I2x20  inches.     In  typography  and  contents 
equal  to  any  church  paper. 

MAILED   TO   INDIVIDUAL  NAMES. 


Single  Copies,  . 
10  copies  to  one  parish, 

50 
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PER  ISSUE. 
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PER  YEAR,  ONCE  A  MONTH. 
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15  00 
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Each  issue  is  complete,  so  that  the  RECORD  can  be  used  as  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  as  desired. 

A  special  feature  of  the  CHURCH  RECORD  is  the  arrangement  of  two  pages  in  a  prominent  place 
of  purely  local  matter,  which  pages,  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  used  by  any  parish  as  a  PARISH  PAPER, 
or  by  any  diocese  as  a  DIOCESAN  PAPER,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  85  cents  per  column,  for  any  issue 
so  used.  In  this  way  a  parish  or  diocesan  paper  can  be  obtained,  together  with  a  general  church  paper,  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  churchman. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  special  circular  fully  explaining  this  plan. 

Advertisers  please  note,  circulation  gained  in  18  months,  T96OO9  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
SOO  per  month.  The  very  best  advertising  medium,  especially  in  New  England,  where  its  circulation 
exceeds  all  othe    papers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  combined.         Address* 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Coim. 
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THE     FORUM, 


The  New  Review. 

//  touches  upon  a  greater  number  of  subjects  of  popular  interest  and  instruc- 
tion than  can  be  found  in  any  other  periodical  published  in  this  country. — 
Mail  and  Express,  A''.  K  City, 

No  other  magazine,  we  believe,  has  ever  presented  in  so  short  a  time  so 
much  valuable  literature, — Argus,  Albany,  N,  Y. 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so 
strongly  handled, —YyiLVCi  Evening,  Wilmington,  Del, 

We  know  of  no  magazine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness 
and  strength, — DEMOCRAT,  Dover,  N,  H, 


THE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 
It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike— in  morals,  in  education, 
in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias 'and  counting-room  influence. 
It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose  ol 
exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men  and 
women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have  special 
opportunities  for  information. 


A    FEW   OF   THE   CONTRIBUTORS. 


President  Julius  H.  Scelye. 
Bishop  F.  I).  Huntington. 
Jibtice  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Parton. 
President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edwurd  Everett  Hale. 
Bishop  J.  L  Spaldine. 
President  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
Chancellor  Howard  Crosby. 
Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchell. 
Bishop  A.*  Cleveland  Coxe. 
Presiaent  E.  G.  Robinson. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
Judge  Edward  A.  Thomas. 


David  Dudley  Field. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Went  worth  Higgin^on. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 

Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 

Elizabeth  Siuart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

Prof.  David  Swing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  LUly. 

Prof  H.  H.  Boyesen. 


Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams. 
W.  H.  Mallock. 
President  J.  R.  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson. 
ProC  Noah  K.  Davis. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Grecly. 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Cam^ie. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 
Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
ProC  Willis;.  Bcecher. 

O.  B.  Frothtngham.  

Woods  Pasha.  WP^ 

President  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 
Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 


SOME   OF  THE   SUBJECTS   ALREADY    DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolution  ? 

Newspapers  Gone  to  Seed. 

Is  Romanism  a  Baptized  Paganinn  ? 

Some  Experiences  with  Criminals 

Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists? 

Domestic^rvice. 

What  the  Roman  Catholics  Want. 

Our  Boys  on  Sunday. 

My  Rwgioas  Experience. 

How  I  Was  Educated. 

An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 

Question. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Boycott. 
TheNcpioin  the  South. 
Cremation. 

Factt  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  and  Drink. 
Our  Political  Methods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? 

Shall  the  Eight-hour  System  Be 
Adopted  ? 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sundav  Journal i-^m. 

Should  Foreign  Authors  He  Pro- 
tected ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency? 

The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 

The  Future  of^ Arctic  Exploration. 

What  We  Know  about  the  Weather. 

Newspaper  Espionage.    . 

The  State  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes. 

The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  Be  Preserved  ? 

Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Maiority. 

'llie  Convalescence  of  Faith. 

Collqee  Athletic  Sports. 

The  Fisheries  Di^puie. 

Civilization  and  Suicide. 

Modem  Smuggling. 

What  Rights  Have  Laborers  ? 

Our  African  Contingent. 

Americanisms  in  England. 

The  Cause  of  Earthqiiakes. 

Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  ? 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


5  Cents  a  Copy ;   f  5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 
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FOR     1886-7. 


THIRD    YEAR. 


QUERIES 

A  MONTHLY  REVIEW  OF  LITERARY,  ART,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  GENERAL 

EDUCATIONAL  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY. 


*  CONDUCTED  BY  C.  »K  MOVLTON." 


."TTNLARGEDi   ILLUSTRATED!! 


NEW  DEPARTMENTS!  SAME  PRICE!! 


With  the  October  number,  Qukrirs  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter ;  making 
a  fifty-two  page  magazine.  The  new  features  consist  of  miscellaneous  reading  matter,  critical  essays,  poetical 
extracts,  readings  from  new  books,  and  a  number  of  superior  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  As  the  subscription 
price  remains  the  same,  Queries  has  become  at  once  the  largest  and  best  dollar  magazine  published.  All  of  the 
old  departments  have  been  retained,  and  more  space  will  be  allotted  to  each. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Queries  may  be  mentioned  the  following  eminent  and  well-known  names: 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  author  of  the  **  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  etc.  Eliza  Allen  Starr,  author  of  "Pilgrims  and  Shrines,'  "Patron  Saints,"  etc.  Herbert  W. 
Conn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  Wesleyan  University,  author  of  "  Evolution  of  To-Day."  Anna  L. 
Ward,  Editor  of  ••  Hoyt  and  Ward's  Cyclopedia  of  Quotations,"  etc.  W.  WiLSEY  Martin,  author  of  "By 
Solent  and  Danube."  Carrie  Stow  Wait.  Juma  H.  Thayer,  Professor  of  Ancient  Literature  in  the  Chicago 
Female. College.  Elise  Piutti,  Instructor  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  Wells  College.  Frank  D. 
Smith,  Editor  of  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian.  William  C.  Peckham,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Botany,  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Carl  Leo  Mees,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ph3rsical  Sciences,  Ohio 
University.  Priscilla  H.  Braislin,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vassar  College.  Prof.  Charles  Lee 
Crandall,  C.E.,  Cornell  University.  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Collie.  George  Selby, 
A.M.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Carthage,  111.  Josephine  Lewis,  President  of  the  Af temoon  Qu*ery  Club, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Prof.  N.  K.  Royse,  author  of  a  '*  Manual  of  English  Literature,"  etc.  F.  A.  HoLTON,  D.S., 
Cornell  University  Laboratory.  Mrs.  Ellen  K.  Hooker,  Principal  Park  Place  School.  R.  D.  Swain,  A.M., 
Ewing  College.  Prof.  R.  H.  Willis,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Arkansas  Industrial  University.  Wiluam 
Emmette  Coleman,  of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  George  Daulton,  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  New 
York.  John  H.  Woods,  Prof.  J.  W.  Reese,  Clara  J.  McKean,  John  L.  Gans,  H.  K.  Armstrong,  S.  M. 
Fox,  A.  J.  Johnson,  Steven  B.  Ayres,  Charles  S.  Prosser,  N.  M.  Butler,  Dr.  D.  W,  Nead,  A.  H. 
YoTAW,  Florence  V.  Brittingham,  Albert  W.  Johnson,  and  others. 

TERMS,  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM  IN  ADVANCE. 
Seven  copies  for  six  dollars.      Single  copies  ten  cents. 

Address  all  communications  to 

C.  L.   SHERRILL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


41  AND  43  Franklin  Street, 


buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  at  Saratoga,  September  9,  1885. 


New  Monograpti. 


CO-OPERATION   IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

By    EDWARD    W.    BEMIS,    Ph.D. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Bemis  has  made  a  careful  study  of  Co-operation  in  New  England.     His  work  is  a  practical  guide  for 
co-operators,  and  contains  many  facts  to  interest  the  student  of  the  labor  problem. 


Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

No.  I.    Report  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Secretary.     Price,  50  cents. 

Nos.  2  and  3.    The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply. 

By  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  75  cents. 

No.  4.    Co-operation  in  a  Western  City.      By  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune^  author  of  Icaria^  etc.     Price,  75  cents. 


The  publications  of  the  Association  will  number  at  least  six  a  year,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  in  consideration  of  the  annual  membership  fee  of  $3.00,  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  To 
others  the  publications  will  be  sent  at  $4.00  per  annum. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

Dr.    RICHARD  T.    ELY,   Secretao^ 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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**//  has. a  hhtctrical  7'alue  second  to  no/tf  in  /A is  countn.'" — Journal  OF  EDUCATION,  Boston.  **//  is  a 
treasury  of  information  to  libraries  atid  historical  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  ^ — MILWAUKEE  (Wis.)  JOURNAL. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR    ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Of   about   one    hundred    pages,  devoted   to   the    History,   Literature,  and   General 

Interests   of  the    New    England    States   and   People. 

Duriiit;  the  year  1S87  it  will  print  valuable 

Papers  on  Early  New  Engrland  History, 

Articles  relatlnsr  to  New  EriRland  in  the  Civil  War, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Towns  and  Cities, 

Biogrraphies  of  Notable  Men  and  Women, 

A  Series  of  articles  on  Leadinsr  CoIIegres  and   Schools, 

An  antlu>ritaliv«-  «.t:ri<-s  of  articles  on  the 

RELIGIOUS     DENOMINATIONS;— 

that  on  the  *' Con(;regati()NALIsis  "  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  iKxter,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist ;  the 
Universalist  Denomination  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Capen,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  the  others  to  be 
announced  in  due  season.     Also, 

A  Series  of  authoritative  articles  on  "Isms," 

Complete  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems. 

All  readers  will  find  under  the  respective  headings,  '*  F!ditor's  Table,**  *' Historical  Record/* 
*•  Necrology,"  "Education,"  **  History  and  (iKNEALociY,"  "  Notes  and  Queries,'*  and  **  Topical 
Index 'to  Current  Macjazine  Litkraturk,"  matter  that  will  special  interest  them. 

THE   NEW  ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 

is  a  publication  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  Public  and  Private  Library,  on  account  of  its  historical  and 
biographical  service  to  readers  of  ever)-  class.  Its  features  are  precisely  those  which  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  frcciuenters  of  these  invaluable  institutions.  As  a  means  of  interchanging  information  of  real 
value  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  matters  that  deserve  permanent  preservation,  and  therefore  as  a  publication  at 
all  times  both  attractive  and  useful  for  reference,  it  is  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Librarians  will  consult 
their  true  interest  by  keeping  the  successive  issues  of  The  New  England  Ma(;azine  for  the  use  of  readers. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  '^7i\s  of  the  Ma^a/ine  :  "  1  he  artick-s  are  varied,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  inlcresi." 

The  Boston  Herald  says  :  "  Tnr  editori;tl  work  in  this  magazine  i>  admirably  done,  and  it  Is  hardly  a  surprise  to  learn  that  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  circulation  in  all  parts  of  New  England.     If  maintained  at  its  pre?.ent  standard,  it  will  deserve  its  popularity." 

The  Indianian-Republican  says  :  "t.>nc  of  the  finest  periodicals  received  at  this  office  isTnK  New  England  Magazins.  Every 
page  is  interesting  ;  every  article  well  worth  reading  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  tastefully  illustrated  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  engravings, 
and  very  handsomely  printed." 

The  Salem  iMass.)  Register  pronounces  it  "an  excellent  magazine,  beautifully  printed,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
attractive  articles." 


"Wi^  Newark  (^.}.)  Daily  Advertiser  s^y>:    "  Without  which  no  gentleman's  book  table  is  properly  provided  for.     .     .    .    The 

,ys  valuable,  and  a  bound  volume  of  that  publication  is  a  record  of  permanent  usefulness." 
The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Press  says  :    '*  Sustains  the  high  reputation  it  has  ever  enjoyed. 


The  Hari/ord  Evening  Post  says:  "We  are  glad  to  see  The  New  England  AIagazine  .  .  .  abounds  in  ^ood  points 
historically,  and  in  fiction.  The  growth  of  such  magazines  devoted  to  the  history  of  sections  of  the  country  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
good  citizens  arc  interested." 

Terms:  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid.  Single  numbers,  25  cents.  Newsdealers 
and  Postmasters  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  subscribers  may  remit  to  us  in  post-office  or  express  money  orders, 
or  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  registered  letters. 

Volume  Five  began  with  the  number  for  November,  1886. 

Volumes  I..  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  completed  and  substantially  bound  in  brown  cloth,  making  handsome  books.  They  will  be  furnished 
at  $2.00  each.  Volumes  1.  and  II.  are  very  scarce,  only  a  very  limited  number  are  on  hand  or  obtainable.  Those  desiring  complete 
sets  would  do  well  to  order  immediately.  Thee  volumes  are  very  valuable,  being  filled  with  original  matter  of  decidedly  historical 
value. 

In  reaching  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  volume.  The  Nfw  Englanu  Magazine  has  passed  successfully  Mr»»i5rA  the  period  always 
attended  by  more  o«*  less  doubt,  and  from  an  undeveloped  enterprise  has  become  an  established  institution.  Ine  proprietors  of  tne 
Magazine  were  originally  aware  of  the  vast  amount  \y{  univritten  New  England  history,  and  two  years*  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  quantity  was  even  underestimated. 

The    KeW   Endland   Magazine    is  the  pioneer  ami  only   Popular  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  to 

the  New   England  States  and  People.     Articles  are  oii^naly  and  of  ^eat  interest  and  value  to  all  New 
EnglanderSy  or  their  descendants ^  or  to  those  interested  in  the  vast  amount  of  the  hitherto  unwritten  history. 

The  presentation  of  History  in   an  attractive  form   is  our  aim.      The  genius  of  able  writers  makes  the 
real  facts  of  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Address      THE  N EV^  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

36  Bromfleld  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE    ONLY    LITERARY    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHED    ON 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  csublishcd  in  1S6S,  ha^  always  been  recognized  as  one  uf  the  great  m^aiinea 
of  America,  lis  liierary  qualiiies  are  unique,  and  the  steady  and  rapid  progress  it  is  making  proves  Ihat  the 
Pacilic  Coast  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical  :  neveilheless  it  is  not  local  ;  its  literature  is  universal :  it  wins  and 
keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle  and  the  library ;  lli  circulation  is  largely  in  tlie  M  issiasijiiji  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic 
Stales,  and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  magazine  in  his  li.sl  for  1887.  Libraries, 
Reading  Rcxims,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  o(  the  best  read  of  their  magazines. 

The  managers  of  The  Overland  Monthly  offer  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking  effort  to  develop  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that  the  magazine  is  making  fricnd.'i  everywhere, 
and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing.  They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  o(  a  strong  com- 
pany of  capitalists  and  literary  men,  to  cany  the  magazine  forward  to  a  slill  greater  slicccss. 


RECENT    COMMENTS. 
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THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    FOR    1887. 

Single  Subscription,  %^.oo  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  Number,  js  ^'^-  Sample  Copy.  .?j  cis. 

Club  Terms:  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  %rs.oo.     Add  postage  on  foreign  orders. 

The  Tnde  nipplied  through  the  Ameriaui  News  Co.,  New  York  ;  'The  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;   The 

San  Francisco  News  Co. ,  San  Francisco ;  and  TrQbncr  &  Co.,  Loudon. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY. 

415  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Hon.  Andrew  D.  Wblto, 

President  of  l^e  Cornc:i  L'niTctiily,  Ilhaca,  N.  Y. 
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Bev,  W.  m.  Taylor,  D.  D»  IX.  D. 

Paslor  Broadway  Tabernacle.  N.  Y. 
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From  the  "  Exa.mlner,"  Neir  York. 

We  have  recciieil  a  specimen  if  the  "  Scra|;.Booli  LL 
'■ '  -  ■-  petiion.    It  is  the  cheapen, 

'rnunenliv  y„^„,,jj™  wcw*- 

n  In  ipecial  GeU 


>r  penDanently  j> 


1st.     WewiUsc 
)-ou  may  choose  K 


»  are  pL:t  at  the  marveioiuly  ira  price 


"i//i(  volume,  wilh  any  title 
|>on  the  back  In  gill,  faitagt 
'j^rrpaiif l-y  us.  upon  receipt  of  75  cents.  If  you  are 
not  satisticd  with  the  book,  it  may  be  reiuracti  antl 
ne  will  refund  llie  amount  paid  for  it  less  the 
|X)staKe. 

^.  If  you  order  a  half  dozen,  after  you  obtain 
ynnr  sample.  «B  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 
^.'lO.  make  you  a  dl^cou□t  of  G  percent,  from  the 
price. 

8d.  If  you  order  twelve  volumes  we  will  give 
you  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  pej  express 
charges  to  your  nearest  e»]iress  suticui. 


C.  VENTON  PATTERSON  A  CO.. 

ROCHESTER,    N.  T. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science. 


HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  Editor. 


The  first  annual  series  of  monthly  monographs  devoted  to  History,  Politics,  and  Economics  was  begun  in  1882-3. 
Four  volumes  of  University  Studies  have  thus  far  appeared. 
Separate  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  as  follows : 

SERIES     I. — Local  Institutions.    479pp.     $400. 

^ 

SERIES    II. — Institutions  and  Economics.    629  pp.     $4.00. 
SERIES  III.— Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington.     595  pp.     $4.00. 
SERIES  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.    600  ]>p.     $3.50. 

The  set  of  Jour  volumes  will  be  sold  for  $12.^0  net. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FIFTH   SERIES.— 1887.    Subscription  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Studies  in  Municipal  Government  will  be  continued.  The  Fifth  Series  will  also  embrace  Studies  in  ihe 
History  of  American  Political  Economy  and  of  American  Co-operation. '  The  following  papers  are  ready  or  in 
preparation  : 

City  Government  of  Boston.     By  James  M.  Buguee. 

City  Government  of  Philadelphia.     By  Edward  P.  Allinson  and  Boies  Penrose. 

City  Government  of-  Baltimore.    By  John  C.  Rose. 

City  Government  of  St.  Louis.     By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 

City  Government  of  Chicago.     By  F.  H.  H odder. 

City  Government  of  San  Francisco.     By  Bernard  Moses. 

City  Government  of  New  Orleans.     By  Hon.  W.  W.  Howe. 

City  Government  of  New  York.    By  Simon  Sterne  and  J.  F.  Jameson. 

The  Influence  of  the  War  of  181 2  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union.      By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

The  History  of  American  Political  Economy.  Studies  by  R.  T.  Ely,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  D.  R.  Dewey. 

The  History  of  American  Co-operation.    Studies  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  D.  R.  Randall.  A.  G.  Warner,  et  al. 


EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  annual  series  of  Studies,  a  series  of  Extra  Volumes  arc  being  issued.  The 
volumes  will  vaiy  in  size  from  200  to  500  pages,  with  corresponding  prices.  Subscriptions  to  the  Annual  Series 
of  Studies  will  not  necessitate  subscription  to  the  Extra  Volumes,  although  they  will  be  offered  to  regular  sub- 
scribers at  reduced  rates. 

EXTRA  VOLUME    I.— The  Republic  of  New  Haven :    A  History  of  Municipal   Evolution.    By 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D.  (Baltimore). 

This  volume,  now  ready,  comprises  350  pages  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index.     It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

EXTRA   VOLUME    IL— Philadelphia,   1681-1887;    A  History    of  Municipal  Development.      By 
Edward  P.  Allinson,  A.M.  (Haverford),  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.B.  (Harvard). 

The  volume  will  be  published  in  Februac^.  and  will  comprise  about  300  pages,  octavo.      It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $3.00  ;  in  law  sheep,  at  $3. 50. 

EXTRA  VOLUME  IIL— Baltimore  and  the  Nineteenth  of  April.  1861.     By  Oeorc^e  William  Brown. 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1861. 

This  volume  will  be  ready  in  March,  1887.     Price,  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Other  Sxtrm.  y^lumes  wt'll  6t  aHnatinced  when  th«y  are  ritnniy/^tr  publication. 

All  commnnications  relating  to  subscriptions,  exchangees,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLICATION  AGENCY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Dniitd  to  Nmpapw  Itn,  lullnrt,  Arltttt,  and  PiUMMft. 


ALLAN    FORMAN,  Editor. 


THE  OEY  PAPER  H  THE  f  ORLD  THAT  TELLS  HOW  OTHER  PAPERS 
ARE  IAD£  AND  fHO  HAKE  THEl. 


THE  FRESHEST  LITERARY  NEWS. 


Tlie  lost  Sparkling  Original  Ideas  and  Practical  Snggestlons  for  Ttiters. 


WHAT   IS   SAID    OF    IT; 

'■  The  Fourth  Estate  needs  and  can  support  a  good  organ  like  TltE  Journalist," — A'.  V.  Triimit. 

"The  Jot'KNAl  l?r  is  the  only  success  of  its  Icind  published.  It  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  and 
ably  conducted.*'— /<ay.i/.'  D.rrh  A'ewi. 

"It  is  hlied  with  interesting  matter  touching  the  very  iife  and  soul  of  the  newspajier  fralernily. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Alian  Forman.  The  lotKNALlsr  h.as  achieved  its  true  mission.  Ilia  a  help 
to  every  newspaper  tv.iriter.  and  the  fraternity  throughout  the  country  owes  the  pleasant  fieriodical  a 
warm  and  hearty  support.'— .\V7«  IWi  IIWI,/. 


SUBSCRIPTION,    $4.00    PER    YEAR,    IN    ADVANCE. 


PUBLISHED    EVERY  SATURDAY, 


JVo.  I  ly  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


^d^J-^^-^r^^-^r^^^ 
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EDUCATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS.    50    BROMFIELD    STREET,    BOSTON. 


EDUCATION: 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of  Education. 

TERMS:    $3.00   A    YEAR    IN    ADVANCE. 


A  $1.00  BOOK-PREMIUM  FOR  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

During  the  next  Thirty  Days  each  new  subscriber  to  Education  will  receive  a  copy  of 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS, 

a  book  of  266   pages,  containing  27  Talks.     Send  $3.00,  and  receive  the   book  by  return 
mail  and  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

"Edi'Cation  is  now  the  ablest  periodical  devoted  to  the  broader  and  sounder  education  of  the  people   that  is   to   be  foiind  in 
the  country.*' — Boston  HrrtUd. 

"  Every  true  teacher  ought  to  have  and  read  Education,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  ruts  and    to  give  him  a  broad   view  of  ;he 
educational  world." — C.  H.  Cole^  Hastings^  Mich. 

'*  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  delighted  with  Education.    It  is  altogeiher  such  a  journal  as  the  teaching 
profession  of  this  country  should  loyally  and  liberally  support."— /V<y.  H'', //.  Payne,  Ph.D.,  Michigan   Vnii'ersity. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION: 

DEVOTED    TO  THE  ART  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  monthly  magazine  designed  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  common-school  teachers, 
and  to  develop  a  definite  plan  and  system  in  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 

Terms :  $1.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD  :  For  Clubs  of  five  or  more,  names  and  money 
sent  at  the  same  tiine,  80  cents  a  year  each. 

"The  first  article  of  Common  School  Education  is  well  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Find  my  dollar  enclosed  to  a«iccrtain  how 
helpfiil  the  first  yearns  issue  may  be  to  a  superintendent."— /r////Vf/ff  A.  Buck,  Supt.  .Schools,  Manchester,  A'.//. 

"Your  first  number  of  Common  Scho<^>l  Education  is  capital,  and  if  you  carry  out  the  plan  you  suggest,  it  will  fill  a  long-telt  want 
in  the  educational  field."— 7.  5.  Hayes,  Prin.  Forster  Gratnmar  School,  StitHcrrilie,  Mass.  , 

"Common  School  Education  will   prove   i<>  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  those  who  are  its  readers." — Boston  Hrrald. 


THE  EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  11.  MOWRV,  WILL  HEREAFTER  HE  FOUND 

IN    CONNECTION    W^ITH    THESE    MAGAZINES. 

This  Bureau  possesses  superior  advantages  for  aiding  the  better  class  of  teachers  to 
secure  good  positions,  especially  in  New  England  ;  and  Superintendents  and  Committees  are 
invited  to  call  upon  us  or  write  to  us,  and  convince  themselves  that  we  have  the  best  facilities 
for  furnishing  schools  with  reliable  teachers  at  short  notice. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Publisher,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ARENA 

A   MONTHLY  JOURNAL. 

A.  WILFORD    HALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor. 

Scientific,  Philosophical,  Religious. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR.    SINGLE  COPY,  FIVE  CENTS. 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 

**  After  a  careful  readini:^,  I  mn  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  first-class  literary  journal ;   indeed,  I  think 
it  is  THE  relijipo-scientific  periodical  of  the  at^^e/' — J.   \V.   Trotman,    Hertford,   N.  C. 

"/  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  every  family.'" — A.   V.   Abercrombie,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 

*'  The  paper  is  certainly  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  scientific  ivorld  .  .  .  I  g^t  much  that  is 
richest  food  to  my  mind.'' — (.).    V.   Hoovkr,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

^'  Every  preacher f  teacher,  and  student  should  take  it.  It  does  me  better  than  a  $4.00  monthly,"* — Rev. 
William  Fotsch,  Nauvoo,  1,11. 

**  Have  read  with  g?eat  delii^ht  the  first  number.  I  regard  it  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
additions  to  our  literature.*' — Rev.   G.    Diebkndork,   Mound  Prairie,   Minn. 

**  There  is  more  good  readini^  matter  in  one  number  than  some  other  scientific  journals  that  cost  five 
times  as  mueh  have  in  a  'whole  y. a r." — Jacob  Haker,  Swanton,  Ohio.. 

'  *  I^ng  may  it  live  and  prove  to  be  an  '  arena '  upon  which  the  battles  of  the  Lord  are  fought  in  a 
truly  scientific  spirit.'* — Rev.  J.   L.   ScH.vrz,   St.   Mary's,  Ohio. 

OFFER    EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  first  volume  complete,  containing  twelve  numbers,  will  be  sent  for  Twenty-five 
Cents  (foreign  address,  Thirty-five  Cents).  Every  reader  will  become  a  subscriber. 
Each  subscriber  becomes  enthusiastic. 


ALSO, 

"THE  SUBSTANTIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

By  J.   I.   SWANDER,   A.M.,   D.D. 

A  Revolutionary  Scientific  Work.       800  Questions  and   Answers  in  15    separate  Chapters. 

Price,  $1.50,  Prepaid  by  Mail. 

A    BOOK  FOR    THE    TIMES.        LIBERAL    TERMS   TO  AGENTS. 


For  either  of  the  above,  address 

HUDSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  23   Park  Row,  New  York. 
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IT  IS  PUBLISHED  WEEKLY  AT  OHIOAOO, 

And  IS  IN  1T8  THIRD  YEAR.     It  hM  n-ttlml  FflCB  TIIOISASD  COM 
ABT  NOTIUBa,  noiid  of  wKlch  » 
fully  rimlvRd,  ■nd  It  Ik  pr< 

BEST  PAPER  EVER  PEINTEI)  IN  AMERICA. 

It  la  moral.  noii-iiartlMn,  mnd  ttpoloKl»i>  tor  n(ilKi<lj''ii  iihiirlromlnicii.      Ever}-  line  of 

lU  sixteen  pHxeii  of  reaillnK  matter  I*  iirlKliial.     In  lti>  rolumiu 

appear  volnme  aftrr  vulamr  <■< 

THE  miEST  LTTERATUBE  FBODUOED.  IN  THE  NATION. 

Each  week-*  CTRRENT  eontalni  niie  Kllt-ediced  Short  Story.  ■   hnlfiloien  valuable 
EiwaTi>.  brautlful  Poenii,  Humor,  anil  fearlrKN  >:killi>rlal  KevlewM. 

Witb  nob  a  Tlittor,  tbc  Enuiiig  Lamp  bacomei  i,  thing  plauant  to  think  of. 

Prio*  I  On«  Immr,  M- 1  Six  Months,  •2.B0  t  Slngl*  Copy,  10  eant*. 


SHOULD   GO  EVERYWHERE. 


Barbour    Brothers   Company, 


THE    UNITARIAN. 

BROOKE  „ER.OKirZrT.SUNDEKLAN0.       BOOKBINDERS'     THREAD, 


^  Editeriat  Cen/riiuUiri  : 

KoBBRT  Coi.Lvn,  OflCAR  CLtiTE,  Charles  G.  Ames,       i/njim/n, 
George  L.  Chanev,  H.  Price  Collier,  and  uNtro 

Mis.  Eliza  R.  Sunderland. 


•m  tfie  Finest  Quality  of 

ileated  Iriah  Flax. 

tdb^tla  larflil  BttkUndtr,  in  tht  U.  S. 


38  Pages,  Size, and  Type  of  Harper's  Monthly. 


Subscription  Price,  50  cents  a  Year. 

This  monthly  airot  to  popularize  and  cany  fai  ami  j 

wide  the  best  thought  of  Liberal  Christianitv.  | 

It^  vrilera  are  the  ablest,  its  matlei  ((«h  and  varied,  ! 

its  price  low  cnongh  to  enable  it  to  go  into  every  home  1 
in  America. 

Address 

The  Unitarian, 

115  Honnw  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


the  Oerman  l&nfruaso,  one  that  1b  of  real 
use  In  t)ustnesa,  reading,  or  travel,  without 
iraate  of  valuable  time  and  without  un- 
necessary labor,  will  find 

"GERMAN  SIMPUFIED" 

Binlnently  sulced  to  every  requirement. 

Iiiipulili.hediniwoBdiiioin:  (■,)  For itlf-in« million. 

Edilion  (wklhoui  key»),  licrund  in  tloih,  f  1.15,  For  salbby 
all  boal(KlJ«n;  ni-nl,  posl-puid.  on  rtii'ript  of  price,  by 
PROF.  A.  KNOFI.ACH,  140NMMU  Si.,  Nti*  Vork.- 


Uterljr  Eiligkleilw  tke  VwU. 


IMnmnriii.,      i!OUaiii.,iiwT(it 


IKS     NEWSPAPER 
<j^  ADVERTISING 
'^  -^     Pays  Best 

WHEII  FROPEmr  DOIL 


Judicious  Adverlisiug  igents  and  Exparts,| 

Eitmblithsd    1871.      Incocpor«t*d    1885,  | 

Ne«v  Haven,  Conn. 


Law  and  Collfction  Offices 

George  W.  Sinters,  yr., 

23  Park  Row, 
Koams  36atid3T.   .  New  York. 


DR.  HOWARD'S 

GALVANIC  SHIELD 


.  jmUnvJ.  fr 

r  nid.  rnm  VBrlc«ceIei  I>a*i 
oKind  Pep—Hal  AVp«kn  MB  In  nUlii  "M", 
■houM  urtirt  for  Biir[il*t,  "Three  Ti»Pi-_sr 
0,"  PrICB  nf  SliloM  ind  Soniifii-orr,  Bo.  1.  •3. 
i.  I»10.  pj-iranti-Pil  'ol"'  "o  '*'■'"  P"""  ""'" 
■""AMEHil-AN  <iX».V*NlC   r0.i,_^ 


DISEASE    CURED    WITHOUT    MEDICINE. 

A  ASarvelous  In-vintion  for  Healing  the  Sick  ami  Conquering  Pain. 

A  VklnAble  Diacaverj  for  Supplying;  MAfraetism  to  the  Human  System.    Electricity  and  Mbe- 

netisoi  Utilized  aa  Never  Before  for  Healing  tbe  Sick. 

We  yragcna  vnr^e  Igainftl  phytic Lant.  or  Ihc  medical  fiBlerciry  i^enrrally.  Their  sphere  otuabfulnca  ifl  larce,  and  vt  iloire 
ro  fid  ihcm  H  fiimishinff  BuiDiary  mcan^  lor  curing  tht;  iLck.    I'he  honm  physician  urqu^ie^  a  hiith  pl.tce  in  public  menu,  and 

GENUINE    MAGNETIC    APPLIANCES    CLASSIFIED. 

FIIICTION  MlTT8,pf"n>P>lyjlI^'''- 


MiRNniP*«i8TLETs  t- hand  paraivsi.  :Ki;r.rr:f'^SF:i'3^^^^^ 

fflHUllL  I  |U  "y"'?';'^  *""'.  «=■    Pn«  »'  P"  («f-  Send    compaui™.  pric.  1^ 
m«a^re  of  wnal.     S*nd  lur  circular.  I  ■■  - 

MlGNETICffi.'-H'a':".''.,! 


SLEEPINOCAP  lor  x« 


MAGNETIC  SS*5Ji!'c'"'r£SL'JF[.'ro°h,  *d',J^"  «c^  i  f^d'f«'!Jiui^".' 

Ryifi^Wd<ii'"orw"ul'l>di^ari.7^°'5JSfb^^"Tub^'^^^  HirilFTIP 

MlGHETICSJfJisf.sa.':.^ 

willpTeiL'liufimmcduiCcly.    Fiicelj  a 


sciatica.  diKitei  ol  Ihc  kidney*.  laTjiid  liver,  Kninal  cniuioiu,' 
'     rl  diK««.  dyspcmia,  JBdiat-iion,  heniLiiorrun- 
CoiKulution  Inc.   Price  <irEI<I(,  with  Ma(n«ie 


.     StKdii 

»  Ih«  iwcllini 


Sendfo 
SenitiiieofknK.    Send  for  circular..  ' 


nnUnC  I  lu  and  loniiiitK.  A  hcnefil  w  SocubonuB.  pub- 
lic spcalicn,  and  ninEcri.  llicT  ■ucnalhen  ihc  vocal  chordi 
and  prevent  hoancnca.  Send  lor  circular.  Price  $i  each  by 
maU,    SendiiHorneck. 

UiRIIFTIP  ^EOQIlia  r«  E«ii.  rhcumatian..  btne 
IIIAUnC  I  III  li».  lever  ""«  anS  varic«c  veins.  Tl.e.c 
leffSint  have  acquired  univeiHal  praiK  lor  Ihcir  medical  qiml- 


ABPOMIH, 


MIHAL  SUPPORTERS 

imicted  with  rhtumaiiun,  neurvlJEia, 


ciwrhdii,  chronic  inflimmaiion  of  the  iomli";  a°n  abdominal  oeii 

fill  magnetic  Ibrcc  to  ihe  leai  nfthe  dw«.  Priced  Bell  with 
Maenetic  Foot  Ilatleri»,  f  lo.  Sent  by  ciprcij,  C.  O.  D..  and 
ciaminalion  allowed,  or  by  mail  on  TKcipl  at  price.     In  order. 

^AOK^T^    OR    CORSETS   for 


,  nbyiciter. 

indwe»illd»iKoaieIlw  kind  o(  ApplUacck  required  in  each 
:>se  lu  efleti  a  cure.  Send  yoiir  iddreiH  tiir  Ihe  "  New  Depan- 
__  .  ,.  ..  —„a,n,„,vfithniit  Medicine,"  wilh  thomandi 
c  OarnCBU  are  adapted  to  all 
Holhet  (not  neni  to  the  body  like 


Price  Jj  each  .  iU'elyfand  aliould  be  UkL-i."oFat'mg'hr'They  hold  ibeTl 

THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  134  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■SIMPLE  PBEWIUMS  FHEEl 

nior?lhlv,  '■Mora  ","i?b™"h  ltd  Kaotor™" 
vo'HDie,we''w"lf!iendIieVahtli"an''l'r7alft>r3SclL 
(iidjntddlllwi.lfyoawliIUTtetDtatmdrnrwutI 

FREE  OF  *£XPENSET0  'yOU 

a  full  lamplfi  ut  ofpniDtiiine  aa  Mlatrii 
«  Flne«x]0-Ineli  fengniliin' 


AiDipoIibe  DnIUdBlaUaiiidnii  E 11  ry  eloped  la  of 

lotfia'  lelEKrapb.  deaf  uid  d'umij  And  Uerie  > 
ulrgraph  ■TphaiwU. 
Tauniar  reUla  IbUeolleetloD  for  s  monthi.  f> 
■IdirOHln  llAlnr  fuburlptloni  li>  our  paper,  and 
all  we  uk  I*  Itaat  Ton  do  wbai  yoit  cut  conven- 
JenUy  lairnrdlieiidlnl  inbicrllicrB. 

Tl.allbtendal  lliiftlne.  wc  irp  rat  aalliBed 
wlthyoBciror1i,uid  — -■-  •"- ' 


SUCCESS 
JlrlNBUSINESSn? 


fH!%FslS  ATTAINED 

lEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING. 


8     1      WiTKIH^    XXWBFAP£K  ASTERTniXa 
•  Li   nAIMRdiBUBXAO,  FBOmOT,  OSIO. 


THE    AMERICAN. 

A  National  yoitrnal  oj  Literature,  Sricncc,  the  Arts,  and  Public  Affairs. 
PHILADELPHIA:     WEEKLY    EDITIONS,    SATURDAYS. 

AMONG   THE   REGULARLV   MAINTAINED   DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 


REVIEW  OK  THE  WEEK. 

EDITORIAL  AKTICLES,— Teinpcrale  but  earnest 
discussion  ofimportanl  public  questions  and  thi:nie&, 

WEEKLY  NOTES.— Minor  editorial  comment. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.— On  a  wide  variety  o(  topics, 
including  the  pha>ies  of  Social  Life.  Art.  Science, 
Literature,  etc. 

SPECIAL  CORRESl'ONDESCE  (bcludine  London      URIK 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

AR  r,^A  department  under  competent  overught. 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS.— A  concise  sum- 
mar)'  of  jnleresling  data  relaling  to  books,  periodi 
cals.  announcements  of  publishers,  ihe  work  of 
author,,  etc. 


*,*  The  Seventh  Year  began  October,  1886.  The  American  has  now  established  a 
more  than  national  reputation.  Its  contents  consist  of  original  matter,  written  for  its  columns 
It  is  not  the  reprint  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

•^*  Thk  American  has  16  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper.  Subscription, 
$3. 00  per  annum  ;  $1.50  per  six  months.     Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The   Americam, 

Post  Office  Box  924,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Offices,  921  Arch  St. 


COMMON     SENSE 

CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS. 

STRONG,     DURABLE,    COMFORTABLE. 

No  light,  trashy  stuff,  but  good,  honest,  home  comforts.     Special  discount  to  clergymen. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  to 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTVILLE, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 


"The  Common  Sense  chairs  and  settees  ot  Mr.  Sinclair  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  class  of  goods,  and  parties  furnishing  coLi.lry  houses  and  desiring  inexpensive, 
comfortable,  and  durable  furniture  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair,  at  Mottville, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  his  handbook,  which  contains  illustrations  of  the  various  articles  he 
manufactures,  with  a  schedule  of^prices." — Scientific  Am 
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GEORGE  W.  SIMERS, 

Hotel,  Drug,  General  Store,  Financial  and  Business 

BROKER, 

23  PARK  ROW,        -        -        NEW  YORK, 

{Offices  Nos.  36  and  37)  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 


Stores  of  all  kinds  Sold  at  Private  Sale.      Partnerships   Nego- 
tiated.    Additional   Capital   Procured  for  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  and  Others.    Mortgages,  Leases, 
Contracts,  and  Bills  of  Sale  Executed. 


N.  B. — Hotels,  Restaurants,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Grocery  and 
Drug  Stores  a  Specialty.  The  Law  Department  is  in  the  charge 
of  James  Ferguson,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  who  can  be 
consulted  on  any  business  appertaining  to  said  ofifice  free  of  charge. 
Positively  no  connection  with  any  other  office  in  the  city. 


ESTABLTSKKD  OVIJIi   :W    YEAllS. 

OFFICE   HOURS   FROM  9  A.M.   TO  5   P.M. 

All  business  attended  to  promptly  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  on  moderate  terms,  and 

STRICTLY    CONFIDENTIAL. 

GEORGE  W.   SIMERS. 

Merchants  and  Bankers'  References. 
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ARSENIC! 

THeON 
uil  HIMIVaL  Lb  riTpi-t.    FttKcXi.lU.  MOTH.  HI.A'K  IIKAUS, 


REUXlfs.B.  H<II-<II 
"LkAR"collpE^i1s  Ml 

uliiral|nirrliii|nTlMliiiii>.l 


HFEI1IF1C  In  nVtH'^IA.  IIAIIITIAL  rD.VS^ll'ATION.  MA- 
LAKU.  .fEl'RALllIA,  KHErMATIMM,  IJJHS  Oy  Al-PHtlTK, 
SlRjoraSEIW.  FAli-IMt  SIMUT.  lill'AIKKIl  MllESTIOS^ 
LACK  LUSTBK  KYKt,  IJIW  KPIRITK.  WANT  >W  VITALITY,  , 
MAL^SKtUILATtuX  UK  yitOh.  llmb^Eh.'.  liar  KniT.  ne..  lIl-.. 
!tSE^"u  ■  "lyt^w'Suu?  wEm'  l'-NlI'BK'!iTA'N?>iK(JL'irpn  J 


WHAT  "HOCIETT-  BAYSt  <1 
F!tc«tiud  An,.  RruiiUji..  lartr  Trilir. 
wrmnck.    Ttirir  bJvrt:.<triRELT  m 


THE  WAPEUS 


■DITLL'ililmmn'iif  Ihrvrv  IktiDKlvos  inuklni  llieni  clian-ruiL 
nncli  MjUtiT.  I  wn  iili»  pfillf  plnunl  wllli  Ihp  IninpivriuFiii  iiMli 
of  Km  wil  llicure.   I  lail  Itu  biul  iffL'CI  Id  A\Y  WAT.    Iliul  I  <]>in« 

|g  buuly.  ThirrlUR.  I  •uki'  tilr-mn  In  nenmnKiirtliiK  l»  Hiliw  intn'r- 
IM  froii  "Jl"  w  cj'iBirtHilna  'jl«ulib<i>  yunr  AimmiIc   IVwiiilrtl'in 


piSBASSS  OFWoSeX  a  SPETIAI.TI. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  Is  a  Joy  Foraver. 

SB.  T.  TEUZ  OOUBAUD'S 


Oriental  Cream,  or  Kagical  Beautiflar 


dHEkUT,"  IM  WBMT  IBTII  ST„  SEW 

PTSEA!'E!t  OF  WUUEX  A  ...  ^  .. 
ysES  <i)S8ri.TATI«N»  PAILT  T<1 

'Zv  hrwarb  ar  p»i»>unu<"Piiiiiuni<i^i-tf-» 

BS\-I(HIHI,Y.  MALICIIlI-WI.V.nni^ALSBI.Y 


itbeiklii. 

PERD.  T.  HOPKINS,  M«n«j[fr,  «  Bond  St..  N.T. 
I       FiiriiBlc'  by  alJ  liiu|igJi-li'an<]  Fincv  Rood!  Deilen  Ihi 
I  nut  the  I'nlltd  SlUi-e.  rmiidii-.  and  Enrc 
'   N.  V.  Ciiy  ■!  K.  II.  Mmj  ■»,  ^tttff.  Ehr 
.  otbor  FanCT  Roods  Deulfr-.    0r  Beware 
,  gluOO  Ifcwsrd  for  bitbi.1  and-proof  <if  any  o 


AlMi  faoiid  ti 
H's.  Hldlev'..  and 
if  bane  ImltalioDa. 


FOR  REDUCING  FAMILY  EXPENSES. 

'  •  Our  new  so-page  Price-list  of  TeM-Books  of  all  Publishers.  New  School  Books  lower 
than  publishers'  wholesale  list  prices.  Second-hand  School  Books  in  proportion.  Over  2,ooo 
different  titles  (representing  all  publishers),  with  classified  index,  showing  quickly  the  different 
authors  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  Mailed  free  on  application.  We  also  issue  "  Cata- 
logue B  "  of  prices  we  pnv  for  Second-hand  and  New  School  Books. 

ARTHUR  HINDS,  No.  4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 


i^ 


i^^ 


^t 


■n^raVin^  •  fop-all  •  illustpatW£-a'i<l' 
beitep-tiian  -an/-  otfjer  •mOT'='cl^ 


ORIGINAL 
ACCIDENT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

BEST  LIFE  POLICY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

P«y«  Palicy-HoMcn 

ffi4.000    A    DAY. 


Kai«  as  low  u  will  PCRMANRNTLY  lecure  FL't.l.  PAY- 
MENT of  FACE  VALUE  of  Polioie.. 

all  clvOiieil  pant  of  Iha   UnoedStaiei.   Canada,  and  Meiico: 

Europe,  Alia  Minor,  and  Palmine  ;  Africa,  nanh  of  Tropic  of 

Cancer;  Sandwich Idandi.Auitralia. Tasmania. and  New  Zealand. 

Policy-hold  CIS  secured  by 

$8^17,000  Assets,  $2,096,000  Surplus. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON.  Prtit. 

RODNEY  DENNI.S.  Stt'y. 


COMMON  SENSE  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE. - 

KENEWABLK    TERM    LIFE    INSURANCE   AS 
OKEEREI>  ONLY  BY  THE 

Provident  Savings 

Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
Is  the  safest,  the  most  economical,  and 
the  most  equitable  system  of  life  in- 
surance attainable.  You  pay  as  you 
go,  get  what  you  buy,  and  stop  when 
you  choose.  Among  all  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States, 
this  Society  shows,  for  the  year  1884 : 

I.  The   (mailed  OUIio  for   eipeaeie.   %^.i%   per  %i,<XB 
'""xhi  •malleet  outgo  for  dc.ih  claima,  9j.oi  p«  »■,«» 


J.  The 
»l.o»io 

■null 
ured. 

(t  outgo  (0 

UfpHmirrt 

.Si 

«,  a-A  p.. 

<a  p«  si.000 

■";."^h. 

argea 

percent^ 

ofaMCU  to 

abi] 

Ilea.  S1-S7  to 

*'8":'ti.. 

"?:^Th^.' 

V/nV 

t  percentag 

e  of  increaa 

'■"■ 

ew  bueineea 

WM.  E 

STEVEN^i. 

.SUKI'PARl)  HOMANS. 

Home 

Office,  55  Liberty  St 

,  New  York. 

The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

H'«  Organiudin  tSjo,  anii  Umi  acmmiilalrJ  Anils  <^  <r.v>-  9i  I  ,000.004),  WM  a  -Vrl  Sut  fl«i  ,k-i  ftll  liaMllir-  a/ 
ea,300,000,    h    '**    P-/"'™    ■■/   '*'    aw.,     r,.,*    /nii.ra«.v    Drfanmm. 

POINTS  FOR  AN   INSURER  TO   CONSIDER: 

AN  ORDINARY  LIPB  INSURANCE  POLICY  providei  an  »iale  fur  y<n<rdi:pi.iiilen»  after  yonrdiralh.  Iter  Fr.ini  the  claim. 

AN  ORDINARY  ENDOWHENT  POLICY  pr—i'l".  f"-  rf">l.  — f  ->"  t~  ™.'-  ..lv:.n,l„,.  ,.„r.  Im..  :..  i  h,  ^ i,„ 

THE  MANHATTAN'S  NEW  PLAN  offers  boi 
This  new  policy  a  lupeHur  lo  ordinary  Life  Ii 


iTE.™ 


lit  filed  in 


JAMES  H.  McLEAN,  President. 
H.  Y.  WEUPLE,  Secretarr.  I.  L.  HALSEY,  First  Vice-Pres. 

S.  N.  STEBBINS.  Actuary. H.  B.  STOKES.  Second  Vice-Pres. 


IrtXrir 


CANDY 


lh7BEST  CANd'i'e^  IiST 
WORLD,    put  up  in   hai.di 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  '^^^^^ 
WOMEN   AT   HOME  -^"^^IllJ^ 

Lady  AEcnIs  wanted  m  every  town. 

WESTERN  LACE  MANUF.  CO., 
iDCarporated.  ai8  Stats  St.,  Chic. 


THE  EMPEROR   DOM   PEDRO,  BISMARCK,  GLADSTONE,  EMILY  FAITH- 
FULL  (BRAIN  WORKERS^,  have  cured  their  nervous  debility,  and  now  mamtain  their  bodily 

and  menial  vigor  by  using 

Crosby's   Vitalized  Phosphites. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervousness,  brain  weariness,  impaired  vitality,  sleeplesuiess,  nerrons 
dyspepsia. 

Young;  men  with  impaired  mental  faculties  can  reg:ain  their  strength  by  use  of  Vitalised  Phosphites. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily,  and  wonderfully  in  the  mental,  growth  of  children. 

For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  used  by  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nervous  disorders.  Formula 
on  every  label.    A  standard  remedy. 

"Every  one  speaks  well  of  Vitalized  Phosphites." — Christian  at  Work. 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  W.  25th  Street,  Mew  York.     For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  lall,  $1.00. 


AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

1:?3    TJnioii    Squcire,    Xew    Yorlc. 

Supplies  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families  with  thoroughly  competent  Professors^  Principals, 
and  Teachers  for  every  department  of  instruction.  Families  can  also  be  promptly  suited  with 
superior  Tutors  or  (iovernesses  visiting  or  resident.  Parents  and  Guardians  aided  in  the 
choice  of  schools.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers  Agency,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

PHILADELPHIA,     NEW  YORK,     BOSTON, 

AND 

ALEXANDER    BROU\\    o^    SOXS. 

KAI/riMORK. 

BUY  AND   SELL   BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

On  Great  Britain  and  Irrland.  France,  C'ltrrmany,  Helcinm. 

Holland,  >u-it/«:rlan<l.  Norway.  Denmark,  hwcdtn, 

Au!»ir.tlia,  St.  ThomaK.  St,  C>oi\,  and 

Itritish  West  Indio. 

ssup  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Crcdita  in  Sterling, 

Available  in  any  part  ot  th':  w.>rld:    in   Fkano,  f^r  iKc  m 

.Nlartiniqueaiul  CJii.idal-Mp-,  and  in  |)«ii.i  ak>,  fi»r  use 

in  tlii>  and  adjacint  Counirio. 

MAKE    TELEGRAPHIC    TRANSFERS    OF    MONEY 

Uftwcun  thi^  i.v.iiniry.  Ku-opi".  an«l  linii-li  .ind  r)amsh 

Wt»l  Indirs. 

MAKE   COLLECTIONS   OF    DRAFTS 

Drawn  al)ri>ad  ■>!!  all  pomi'-  in  Umicd  >t  i»->  ..nd  llana-.la.  and  .■! 
Drafts  dra\%n  sn  tin:  l-'iiiti  il  States  nn  f.in.i^n  inuntnt'S. 

Their  I.ondcn  hwn>f.  Mrsxr^.  I'.kow  s.  Sniit.H\  it  t'o..  rrcen  c 
aciountN  «.f  Ann;ri<,an  hank-,  lirmy,  and  inil.\  iLlu.ds  npiui  la\«>r.d"|i.- 
lerm^.  .     _ 

BA'OirX,  SHIPLEY  (s'  CO.. 

LIVKKPOOL. 

BKOn\\\  SHIP  LEY  ^  CO., 

LONDON. 


OtTer,  diirlnir  ^arcli,  two  lines  of  Plaiin 
Colored  Wool  DroM  Ooodft,  at  9Qe.  aud 
75e.  per  yard ;  ^vortii  91  and  $1.M  per 
yard.  AUo  a  number  of  Rich  Paris 
Kobet^  at  g^reatly  reduced  prlees^ 
deserve  ttpeelal  atienlion.  In  Black 
(i:oodfi,a  line  f^FBIaek  €anvas,M  Indies 
Hide,  botli  plain  and  fUney— balance  of 
laHl  i«ea!«on^N  8l€»ek— they  ofl^r  at  $l.90 
perjard:  fi^rmer  price,  #d.dO  to  •S.SO 
per  yard.  The  above  goods  are  decided 
Bargaliifi,  and  eontemplatlnfr  purchas- 
er»»  i«li(»uld  fteiid  In  their  orders  at  once. 


MAIL  ORDERS  PROMPTLY  FILLED. 
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Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,.  President. 


STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1886. 


$114,181,963.24. 


Insurance  and  Annuity  Account. 


Policies  and  Annuities  in  force  January  i«t, 

1886 

Risks  Assumed 


Amount. 


1368,081,441  36 
56,832,718  9 J 


'39.635  ll425.814.1fe  2S 


No. 


Amount. 


Policies  and  Annuities  in  force,  January  xst, 

xZij , 

Risks  Terminated 


"9.927  539^,809,909  88 


'39.'''a.'ii<4a5.8i4.T6o  98 


Dr. 


Revenue  Account. 


Cr. 


To  Balance  from  last  account. 

Premiums 

Interest  and  Rents. 


199,865,644  n 
«5.''i»4.72o  66 
cm  4=6  01 


5. 


Ry  paid  to  Policyholders  : 

Endowments  and  Purchased  Insur- 

ance-* 141908,729  61 

Dividends  and  Annuities 2,737,454  13 

Deceased  Lives 5,49.',92o  00 

By   Other  Disbursements : 

Commissions  and  Commutations.. $1,732,632  83 

Taxes 977,  i(-9  85 

Kxpcnso 1,091,613  91 

By   Premiums  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  Purchased 

Balance  to  new  account 


113,129,103  74 


3,ior,4i6  59 
52,566  14 

«*>4,7i9.734  3« 


$i2i,ryr2,87c>  78  !] 


$121,002,820  78 


Dr. 


Balance  Sheet. 


Cr. 


To  Rcsrrve  for  policies  in  force  and  for  rifles  termi- 
nated  $108,460,120  »5 

Premiums  received  in  advance 78,274  84 

Surplus  at  four  per  cent 5.'^43tSt>8  is 


$114,181,  V33    24 


By  Bonds  secured  l»y  Mortjjages  on  Real  Estate $5^.' '8.049  ^ 

United  States  and  other  Bonds 42,07 1  ,t)4i  00 

Lo.ins  on  Collaterals <,»,i72,9t7  95 

Real   Estate ^ 10, 591 ,286  39 

Cash  in  B.-inks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,  2.3'..^. 203  08 

Iiiti.'resl  accrued 1,166.87065 

PrcmiMms  deferred  and  in  transit 1,565,117  28 

Sundries. 188,97000 

$114,181,963  94 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  .statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 
From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


A.  N.  WATERHOUSE. 

Auditor, 


ROBT.  A.  GRANNISS,    ViW-Presiiunt. 


ISAAC  F.   LLOYD,  2d  Vice-PresidenL 


WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  E.  SPROULLS. 
LUCIUS  ROBINS*  IN. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  S.  COE, 
JOHN  E.  DEVELIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED. 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, 

{AME.S  C.  HOLDEN. 
lERMANN  C.  VON  POST, 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


ALEXANDER  11.  RICE. 
F.  RATCHFORD  STARR. 
FREDERICK  H.  COSSITT, 
LEWIS  MAY. 
OLIVER  HARRIMAN, 
HENRY  W.  SMITH, 
JOHN  H.  SHERWOOD, 
ROBERT  OI.YPHANT. 
GEORGE  F.  BAKER. 


JOS.  THOMPSfW, 

DUDLEY  OLCOTT. 

FRKDERIC  CROMWELL, 

JULIE V  T.  DAVIKS, 

ROHFR  r  SKWEl  L, 

S.  VAV  RENSSELAER  CRUGER, 

CHARLES  R.  HENDKRSON, 

GKORt'.E  BLISS. 

RUFUS  W.  PKCKHAM. 


J.  HOBART  HERRICK, 
\VM.   P.  DIXON. 
ROBERT  A.  GRANNTSS, 
NICHOLAS  C.  MILI-ER, 
HENRY  H.  ROr.I  RS. 
JOHN  W.  AUCIUNCLnSS, 
BARTOW  W.  VAN  VOORHIS, 
THKODORE  M'»RFORD, 
WILLIAM  atVBCOCK. 


• 
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This  f Magazine  is  admirably  edited^  presenting  the  living  facts  of  history  instead  of  the  dry 
bones  gathered  by  antiquarians y — Portland  Advertiser. 

THE    MAGAZINE    OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY. 

"EvEkVIlt)I)Y    IS   MURE    InIERESTED    IN    FaCT    THAN    IN    FiCTION." 

The  attractions  which  the  publishers  of  the  RECENT  COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

MAGAZINE      OF     AMERICAN     HISTORY  ;' pe  Magatim- of  American  I/istory^  is  alTtniys  one 

,                          .   ,      ^,    .            ,         *       ..                  ^  ^y    '''^  "'t'j/  attractive  ami  tnteresttns'  of  our  popular 

have  prepared  for  their  readers  for  the  current  w£;/;M//V.f."— Illinois  State  Journal. 

year  arc  manifold,  and  of  the  most  novel,  varied,  |       ••  ^\  „  periodical  sent  to  our  table  is  read  with  greater 

and  charming  character.     The  New  York  Com"  intercut  and  enjoyment,  and  nont  is  more  highly  prized,** 

mercial  Advertiner  says :  " The  accomplished  — <-"»<»^tl\n  Intklligenckr. 

-yj..       ,         .             i.i.ji.i.i.        -i.         J      i.  **  The  disttnguishcil  abtltty  with  which  it  is  conducted 

Editor  has  demonstrated  that  variety  and  enter-  has  made  it  an  indispensable  visitor  to  the  table  of  authors 

tainment  and  a  bright  and  pleasing  style  may  and  scholars,  as  well  as  a  popular  favorite" — Boston 

accompany  the  presentation  of  historical  material  j   '1"^*^  Juiknal. 

of  interest  to  readers  of  to-day,  as  well  as  of  I   ,  **  This  periodical  has  a  hold  upon  the  past  which  ties 

^  ..       .        .      .*       t  ^         t---iiA  ■   t't'^'^f'^t'^*  J^*^^ifii  history  and  the  events  of  the  day,    it  ts 

untold  value  to  the  future  historian.       Among  j  c.^nstarMy  ^^^athcrini:  up  the  neglected  facts  of  history,  and 

the  notable  features  for   1887  is  the  series  of  j  i^i'^in^  them  the  shape  in  whit  h  they  ivill  ultimately  find 

papers  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  development  of  i  ^V"'-^^«  '«  f^-^  stcry  of  the  growth  of  the  natioft.    This 

:                      •      A         •          i_     L                        e        •  t-  I    "'''s*'-'"^ '''''J  «<"'*''  oetttr  edited  than  it  IS  tO'dav ;  tt  so 

journalism  in  America,  the  beginnings  of  which  :   *,},Mdtcs  htivccn  the  p,jst  and  the  present  that  Uts  almost 


f7.   ,'res.h  as  if  it  treated  of  the  issues  of  our  own  time.**     j 
—  iii»sn»N  HERAI.n.  I 


are  traced  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  Hon. 

S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  in  the  January  and  February 

p-u         •   *.          1-1.         4.-  I       "  /t  i^'  a  r/ime  0/  information  to  the  student  of  the 

issues.     These  intensely  mteresting  papers  are  I   /..;,,."__i,k,koii  Commercial  AnvERTibER. 

accompanied  by  a  unique  style  of  illustration,  as  ;       ..  7-,;/^  ;>  one  of  the  best  periodicals  which  comes  to  our 

original  and  pleasing  as  it  is  valuable.     Rare  :  /.."'.>."— SYRA<.r>K  Timks. 

portraits  of  many  of  the  prominent  early  editors  !       '*/;>.*<•  ma^^azin.s  uould  be  missed  so  much  as  this  ele- 

,    c        ••!          rt-j-             f^i.'  A  "''•''''»'  contrived,  excel'cntlv  7t*ritten  one,  dealing  loith 

are  given,  and  fac-similes  of  headings  of   the  ..^,,;  ^,^„  ,,.r.nect the  ne-v  with  M.c././. "-Hartford 

early  newspapers  —  a    collection    that    will    be  j   Tusr. 

prized    more    and    more  as   the  years    roll    on.  \       "  T/u  s,rit's  o/'  papers  on  the  notable  editors  of  the 

The  third  paper  on  this  theme  is  in  preparation  '*'»ntry  bids  fvr  t.^  be  one  of  the  most  important  and 

,                 ...                ,.,,.               .          i.;...'  **'f*i^'fi^b.r  in  ituii^azine  literature  for  many  years,      I  he 

by  a  well-known   brilliant  writer   for  the  April  ,  f,:d  is  cawiriy  fresh  and fascinatin^^r'-'^M^YikK^^^^ 

number,  to   be  followed   by  others  of  a  stirring  •  tiA/i.i  ie. 

character  Jrom  able  pens  during  the^summer  and  ..     ,  *  '^''  'onsid.-r  thi^  sctics,  so  far  as  published,  one  of 

.                                                                  '  /v.  '■.(■.>/  in: p.  rt ant  that  tor  a  longtime  has  appeared  " — 

*"^""^"-  I   Lynn    Jranscript,  .Massachu>ctts. 

To   the  current JMarch   number   Moncure    D.  j       ''  It  i^  a  f^n.^iica!  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every 

Conway  contributes  his  first  delightful  chapter  on  •"^'''^•''  <i''dnct  and  l:bf,:iy  throughout  the  Union,     It  'is 

41 1?     J     •  1    u          TT'     t,        J    T       i.  i»  T't-                  J  ''■  /'•'''  •^''  w«'-f/  intfin^ica/i'y  laluable  publication  there 

"Fredericksburg  First  and   Last.     The   second  =  ,-/,,..^., -,  -.  ,;,,  ^i,,t,  ^f  ev/rv  citizen  to  do  somethin^^  to 

chapter,  touching  upon  Fredericksburg  since  the  \  //.'..■;/»,/;,   ,:nd  ^^ust.iin  suJi  a  publication.    Its  wealth 

Revolution,  will   appear  handsomely  illustrated  ■  'f^-^'^''^'^'''L''/i»J/^^^^ 

.     .t.     **       •              r  ^i_-            •    J-      1       A              xi  /fCinttn.,   t'.cf:  in  .udi  mzitmr,  complete  shape  is  in 

in  the  May  issue  of  this  periodical.     Among  the  ,  \.ry  tnrk  nu-  of  ih.-  tr-'uJ'>l  >'»J  hapt'fsl  achin-fmcnls 

various  notable  attractions  of  the  current  nuin-  in  ail  cur  b  n::t:d  attain/rcnis  tf  exceliency  in  periodical 

ber  is  a  paper  on  the  "First  Mayor  of  New  York  •'•'■''"'••''''••«•     //.'".v.-  r.u't'i  ioung  people  should  not  fail  to 

_..        _,                -,..,,  ^^  „    .        T^       r,,      ,         „-  /'i-ride-    /./    t/.f'/n    this    invaiu.ib/e    monthly,^' — TllE 

City— Thomas    Willett, '    by    Dr.    Charles    W.  i   i»!iiiisrm/i.N. 

Parsons,    vice- President    of   the    Rhode    Island  '' /t  n.-  r  j.iiL- t^  please  and  itntmct  the  reader.     Its 

Historical  Society.  .  ./".'.''•••  .'••/'.     It ^.nfh-rs  up  thrii.'ing historic  ei'cnts  that 


>  A 


_  ,  .   ,  .  .   •/  the  /•/../.  I i Kins,  and  puts  them   into  such     \ 

Several  articles  on  important  subjects  of  in-  .    <K:f,is  i  ■  v^akc  t-'.-n:  valuible  jrr  all  time,     ll'hat  a     \ 

terest  to  all   readers,  of  every  class  or  of  any      t-t.vsu^r  it.  fi:t^  will  be  to  the  fuiive  historian T — Cum-     j 


i.KRi  vNi>  rki.-iiYir.urw. 


age,  with  freshness  of  text  and  wealth  of  illus- 

...  .  ..  x-r  t  ,  '        '**V'«>  f'rudud!  01  lis  t\a.<s  ranks  hiiyher^  whether  its 

tration,  are  in  active  preparation  for  our  future  ■   ,„.a,<. /..,•,/,  .arc/,,!  eMih,,:.  ,r  its  illustratlns  are  con- 

pages.  •.■./; r. d." — l*ki m.k n )N  Press.  New  Jersey. 
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TST  &  rSG  Broad\?vay,  Cor.  lOthi  St. 

BOOKS,  ENGRAVINGS,   PAINTINGS,   FURNITURE,  Etc. 

SALES  OF  FURNITURE,  ETC.,  AT  RESIDENCES  OF  OWNERS. 


FkLNCH   CHLKCH   REGISTERS, 


D.cumcnts   of  New   York, 
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T:-::va5  V.HITTAKER.  Publisher  and  Bookseller. 

NKW    V'.'KK  CITV. 
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Th';  V/herT-A'itha.  M  f  ^  at   P-b    Co.. 
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F.  E.  GRANT, 

7  W.  42d  Street, 

N.  Y.  City. 

I  .-nnot  tall,  write  him  for  what  vou 


BOOKS! 


OLD  and   NEW   THEOLOGY   SABBATH   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

\\-    .li  ■,   li.v..    ..  i;.::   .■«-.. rt:i:..:M  uf    W.rk^  of    IllSTOKV.  TRAVELS,  ADVENTURE. 

*."\I.I.-.    l'Ol.jr\,  -(  II.N(  h.  AM»  AK'I.     Li:.r.irics  !if»crally  dealt  with. 

'^        A.I.    M      i'.iirii-    ■i.iiyr  -..■:    r-,  i".;.  W-iri'..,  liK-kv..  -■!■..    Scml  fir  Caulogues  or  call.     CoiTC»poodence  solicited. 

N.  TIBBALS  A  SONS,  124  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

'•Vi.  .|r  ,,,   |,j(i,  (,j  s»-t    ',i   .;i'imM«-  l*'-T.'.'!i.  ;iU  •  ficD  Mi  haiK.!  Mt  very  low  jirices. 
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MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GRISWOLD  AND  DAUGHTERS 

In  their  Home-School  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 

Are  a>Msied  by  Miss  ANNA  F.  WEBB,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  and  recent  teacher  in  the  Nash- 
vdle  College  for  Young  Ladies.  Besides  giving  careful  attention  to  English,  and  the  usual  rudimentary  studies, 
ihey  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Gennan.and  the  higher  mathematics.     Pupils  can  be  fitted  for  college. 

Miss  Webb  bears  high  testimonials  from  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Professor  of  History,  a 
branch  to  which  Miss  Webb  gives  special  attention. 

These  ladies  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  piano,  haq),  guitar,  singing,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  painting.  'I'hey  give  instruction  in  rich  and  elegant  styles  of  French  embroider)-,  ancient  and  modern,  not 
elsewhere  taught  in  this  country. 

This  school  is  recommended  to  young  giils  taking  the  cmiinarj-  course,  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies,  and  to  graduated  young  ladies  desirous  of  higher  attainments  in  special  branches.     Terms  moderate. 

The  ver\'  large,  commmlious,  elegant  old  house  is  cool  in  summer,  thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  ver)' 
pleasantly  and  delightfully  situated  in  large  grounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  C'onnecticut  River,  near  its  mouth.  With 
Its  refined  influences  it  is  a  charming  home  for  voung  girls  of  all  ages,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  permanent 
home  of  their  own.  They  can  remain  in  vacations.  Few  pupils  being  received,  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
health  and  mental  and  moral  development, 

REFERENCES. 


Chief-Justice  M.  R.  WAITE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JuDOB  C.  J.  McCURDY,  Lyme,  Conn. 

Prof.  EDWARD  E.  SALISBURY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Dr.  JAMES  K.  THACHER.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  CHAS.  H.  LUDINGTON,  276  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  J.   LAMB,  "Magazine  of  American  History,' 

30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON.  23  Union  S«itiare,  New  York. 


Miss  HELENE  HRSSE,  ^6  West  21st  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  E.  S.  LANE.  74;  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  DANIEL  R.  NOYES,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Judge  JOHN  H.  BOALT.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Miss  ALICE  E.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Pre*  of  Wellesley  College. 
.Miss  K.  E.  COM  AN,  Ph.B.,  Prof,  of  History,  Wellesley  College. 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  PRICE,  Pres.  .N'ashville  College  for  Young  Ladies, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


HISTORY    IN    RHYME. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  MEMORY. 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE  NOW  READY. 


Secxdnd  Edition.    Price,  60  Cents. 


With  rare  and  useful  Genealogy,  giving  the  Marriages  and  Children  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  the 
claims  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  rise  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Houses 
of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Savoy,  Navarre,  Bonaparte,  etc. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER, 

OF 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER'S 

Boarding  and  ®ay  School  for  Toung  Bc/idids 

No,  603  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   V. 
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BOOK    CHAT. 


BRIOHT,     NOVEL,     AND     ORIGINAL. 


MAGAZINE  LEADERS  indexes  every  article  in  the  magazines  of  the  world  (200  in 
number,  in  six  languages'  under  subject,  so  that  at  a  glance  one  can  see  everything 
written  on  any  topic  in  which  he  is  interested. 

NE"W  BOOKS  gives  in  a  few  lines  the  character,  scope,  treatment,  and  outline  of  plot  of 
all  new  books  of  every  description,  without  criticism,  telling  carefully  what  each  is 
about. 

WITH  THE  POETS  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  titles  of  every  poem  in  the  magazines, 
enabling  one  to  see  readily  what  is  the  latest  production  of  any  well-known  poet. 
Poems  of  special  seasons  are  indicated. 

COMING   BOOKS   devoted  to  announcements  of  books  in  press,  or  in  preparation. 

MAGAZINE  BRIEFS  indicates  changes  in  periodicals,  discontinuances,  new  magazines^ 

special  articles,  etc. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  AUTHORS.  Talks  on  what  literary  men  are  writing,  and  chat 
about  their  work. 

SELECTED  CURRENT  READINGS.  Poetry  and  prose  extracts  from  the  best 
books  of  the  month. 

NE"W  SERIALS.  A  list  of  all  new  serials  (fiction,  science,  history,  biography,  etc.) 
commenced  in  each  month's  magazines. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS.     Latest  French.  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  publications. 


PRKSS     NOTICES. 

Book  CrtAT  fills  a  place  which  no  other  j)erio(lical  fills  or  attempts  to  fill. — Xexv  York  Times. 

While  it  gossips,  it  iN  never  trivial,  hut  in  a  brief  paragraph  or  a  few  words  ofttimes  conveys  as  much  practical 
meaning  as  the  long  ciiticism  of  its  older  literary  contemporaries — Brooklyn  Magazine, 

Its  articles  arc  bright  and  siiggeslive,  and  its  news  in  regard  to  new  publications  is  exhaustive,  accurate,  and 
valuable. —  The  Cosmopolitan. 

Represents  an  herculean  amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  labor  >o  well  directed   that   every  stroke  is  sure,  every 
touch  a  happy  one.      Its  editorials  are  keen  and  novel. — Boston  TruTeller. 


$1.00  per  Year.      Sample  Copies,  10  cents. 


BRENTANO  BROS.,  Publishers, 

5  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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We  commend  THE  WEEK,  to  bu!>ines5  men,  politicians,  men 
of  literary  tastes,  and,  in  short,  to  the  trading  public  generally,  as 
a  journal  combining  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  specially  hand- 
led by  able  writen,  each  in  his  specialty.  Among  these  it  is 
sutHcient  to  give  the  name  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  takes  a 
leadinj;  f«rt  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  THE  WEEK. — 


An  Unparalleled  Success. 

Only  $2.00  a  year,  including^  all  Orig^inal  Etch- 
ings by  Prominent  Artists,  for  the  Elegantly 
Pnnted,  Highly  Illustrated,  Enterprising,  Ac- 
curate, and  Progressive  Monthly  Journal, 
Devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts, 


The  Week:      the  studio. 
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4  Canadian  Journal  of  Politics, 
Society,  and  Literature. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY 
At  $3.00  F*ER  Annum. 


CLAKENCE  COOK,    Editor. 


Independent  in  Politics,  Thk  Week  appeals  by  a 
comprehensive  Table  of  Contents  to  the  different  tastes 
which  exist  within  the  circle  of  a  cultured  home. 

An  average  of  fifteen  short  crisp  Editorials  is  given 
in  each  number  upon  CANADIAN,  AMERICAN, 
and  ENCiLISH  POLITICS  and  LITERATURE. 

Amongst  the  regular  Contributors  is  Professor 
GOLDWIN  SMITH  ;  and  a  distinguished  public 
man  in  London  has  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  regu- 
larly an  English  Letter.  Paris  and  Washington  Letter^ 
will  appear  at  regular  intervals. 

In  addition  there  are  special  contributions  from  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  pominion  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Week 

IlaN  now  entered  upon  its  third  year  with  most  encour- 
aging prospects,  and  with  many  new  features. 

C.  BLACKETT  ROBINSON, 

5  Jordan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sample  copies  free  on  application. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

I  HE  WEEK — the  only  literary  journal  in  the  Dominion— a  flfords 
an  excellent  medium  for  advertisements  intended  to  reach 
professional  and  cultured  classes  of  Canada.  It  is  read  by 
people  who  can  parchaae  what  they  want  and  pay  for  what  they 
purchase.  None  but  the  choicest  business  announcements  will  be 
taken  ;  and  mo  *'  ctm"  will  bb  insbrtkd,  unless  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  artbiic -character.  All  advertisements  will  be  set  up  in 
such  style  as  to  insurt  THE  WEEK'S  high  typKDgnphical  appear- 
ance, and  enhance  the  value  of  the  advertising  in  its  columns. 


Contents.  —  Leaders  on  Current  Art  Topics. 
Review^  of  .^rt  Exhibitions.  Notices  of  New  Statues, 
Paintings,  Important  New  Buildings,  and  New  Art 
Books.  Notes  on  Art  Matters  and  Archaeology  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  Announcements  of  Art  Exhibitions, 
Meetings  of  Art  Schools,  etc. ,  etc.  Reproductions  of 
Important  Paintings,  by  the  Azaline  and  Orthochro- 
matic  Methods,  giving  full  color  values,  and  in  gtneral 
whatever  can  be  of  interest,  and  invaluable  to  Artists, 
Amateurs,  Teachers,  Instructors,  Connoisseurs,  Patrons 
and  Lovers  of  Ait,  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators 
and  Furnishers,  Collectors  of  Antiquities,  Vases,  Coins, 
and  Medals,  Art-Classes,  Clubs,  Schools,  Colleges, 
Libraries,  and  Museums,  and  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  Fine  Arts. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Our  announcement  of  having  commissioned  the  dis- 
tinguished French  etcher,  M.  Rajon,  to  etch  a  plate  on 
an  important  subject  expressly  for  T»E  STUDIO,  has 
created  considerable  comment  and  speculation  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  The  inquiries  for  information 
continue  to  pour  in  from  all  over  this  country  and 
abroad.  The  intere'st  shown  in  this  distinguished 
artist's  etching  has  been  so  widespread,  and  as  the 
subject  will  be  of  such  importance  to  create  a  commo- 
tion in  this  countr)'  and  abroad  when  published,  ve 
have  decided  to  print  500  India  proofs  before  lettering, 
to  be  sold  by  subscription  only,  at  $5.00  each,  up  to 
the  day  of  publication,  when  the  price  will  be  advanced. 
A  magnificent  work  of  art  is  promised.  Copies  of 
The  Studio  containing  the  Rajon  etching  will  be 
advanced  to  50c  each.  Books  are  open  to  receive 
advance  orders,  which  should  be  forwarded  at  once,  as 
the  edition  will  be  limited,  and  is  now  being  rapidl) 
applied  for. 

ORIGINAL  ETCHING  FREE. 

February  issue  contains  an  etciiini;  of  the  Fritsche 
Ewer,  and  other  original  engravings. 

March  issue  contains  an  etching  of  John  Quincv 
Adams,  at  the  ace  of  sixteen,  from  a  drawing  in 
pastel,  made  in  The  Hague  in  1783.  Also  sketch  of 
the  celebrated  "1807"  Meissonier,  showing  original 
size  of  picture,  with  late  additions.  Also,  "  The  Horse 
Fair,"  by  Rosa  Bonheur,  reproduced  direct  by  Kurtz'.s 
Azaline-Orthochromatic  Method,  and  other  engravings. 

Single  numbers  can  be  examined  at  your  book,  news, 
or  art  dealer's,  and  purchased  complete  for  20  cents. 
No  free  sample  copies.    Address  all  communications  to 

THE  STUDIO  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

J  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
Joseph  J.  Koch,  Manager.  New  York  City. 
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Eclectic  Magazine 


OK 


Foreign  Literahire,  Science,  and  A7^t. 


"THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


>t 


The  Foreign  Magazine^  enil>o<Iy  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ablest  authors  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Eclectic  M\<;azink  to  >eleci  an<l  reprint  all  the  repre-^entative  articles  thus  given  to  the  world.  The  subscriber 
has  then  at  his  command  in  a  compact  form  the  best  digested  work  of  the  master-minds  of  the  age. 

The  plan  of  the  E(  i.kctk  include*^  Science,  Essays,  Reviews,  Biographical  Sketches,  Historical 
Papers,  Art  Criticism,  Travels,  Poetry,  and  Short  Stories. 

Its  Editorial  Departments  comprise  Literary  Notices,  dealing  with  current  home  books,  Foreign 
Literary  Notes,  Science  and  Art,  summarizing  briefly  the  new  discoveries  and  achievements  in  this  lield,  and 
consisting  of  choice  extracts  from  new  lKM)ks  and  foreign  journals.  The  Magazine  wiJl  strive  earnestly  to  meet 
the  tastes  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  classes,  and  to  present  articles  by  the  leading  thinkers  on  lx)th 
sides  of  the  (piesiions  absorbing  the  attention  of  the  religious,  literary,  scientific,  and  art  world.  The  field  of 
selection  wdl  be  mainly  the  English  magazines,  reviews,  and  weeklies,  to  which,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  conti> 
nental  authors  are  contributors.  Hut  articles  wiJl  also  be  translated  from  the  French  and  German  periodicals 
for  publication  in  the  Eci.KCi  k  whenever  it  is  tleemed  desirable.  The  subjoined  lists  exhibit,  the  principal 
sources  whence  the  material  is  drawn,  an«l  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  authors  whose  articles  may  be 
ex|)ected  to  api>ear. 

PERIODICALS.  I  AUTHORS. 


KkIFISM    (JlAKTEKLV    Rk\|K\\. 

Ki)iNr.LK<;ii  kfviKw. 
WesT-Minsi  EK  Kkvikw. 

CoNTKMPoKAKV    Rk\  lEW, 
FOKTNIGHILV    RkVIFW, 

The  NiNF.iEENrH  Ceniukv, 
Science  Misckixanv, 

Bl-ACKWCH>l/s    M  AGA/INK, 
COKNIMI.L   Mag  NZINB, 
MaCMII.L\n's    MA(iAZINK. 

I.«>ngman's  Ma(;azink. 
New  (^iJAKTBRLv  Ma(;\/inf, 
TEMrLK  Rak, 
Bei.gkavia, 
(looD  Words. 

IX)Nl)ON   SOCIF.  I  \  , 

Satirday   Revikw. 
The  Speciatou. 
Tub  Acai>emv. 
The  Athhn  i:i'\t, 
Xavuke, 

KNOWLEDi.F. 

Das  RuNits<.HAU. 

Revue  oks  Dkix  Monuks,  kt<  ..  km; 


Right  Hon.  W.  K.  Gladstone. 

Alfred  Tennyson, 

Profkssor  Huxley, 

Prok&sok  Tvnd\ll, 

Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.,  * 

J.  Norman  Lockybr,  F.R.S., 

Dk.  W.  B.  Carprntbr, 

E.  B.  Tvlor, 

Professor  Max  Mullbr. 

pROFBSsrjR  Owen, 

Matthew  Arnold, 

Kdward  a.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 

Jambs  Anthony  Fkoudb, 

Thomas  Hughes, 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

William  Black, 

Mrs.  Oliphant, 

Cardinal  Newman. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Miss  Thackeray, 

Thomas  Hardy. 

Robert  Buchanan, 

W.  H.  Mallock, 

Professor  Krnbst  Haeckbl, 

Henry  Tainb.  etc.,  etc. 


The  aim  of  the  Eclectic  is  lo  be  instructive  and  m>t  sensational,  and  it  commends  itself  particularly  to 
Teachers,  Scholars.  Lawyers,  Clergymen,  and  all  intelligent  readers  who  desire  to  keep  abrea.st  of  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  age. 

STEEL    ENGRAVINGS. 

The  Eclectic  comprises  each  year  two  large  volumes  of  over  1700  pages.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains 
a  fine  steel  engraving,  which  adds  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  magazine. 


TERMS :  Single  copies,  45  cents  ;  one  copy,  one  year,  $5  ;  five  copies,  f  20.  Trial  sulwcription 
for  three  months,  %\,  The  ECLECTIC  and  any  $4  magazine  tojone  address,  f8.  POSTAGE 
FREE  to  all  subscribers. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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Political  Science  Quarterly: 


A  REVIEW  DEVOTED  TO  THE 


HISTORICAL,    STATISTICAL,   AND    COMPARATIVE 

STUDV  OF 

POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  AND  PUBLIC  LAW. 

The  field  of  the  Quarterly  is  indicated  by  its  title  :  its  object  is  to  give  the  results 
of  scientific  investigation  in  this  field.  It  is  intended  that  these  results  shall  be  presented 
in  an  intelligible  manner  and  in  readable  form.  The  Quartkrlv  will  follow  the  most 
important  movements  of  foreign  politics,  but  will  devote  chief  attention  to  questions  of 
present  interest  in  the  United  States.  On  such  questions  its  attitude  is  non-partisan.  Kvery 
article  is  signed  ;  and  every  article,  including  those  of  the  editors,  expresses  simply  the  per- 
sonal view  of  the  writer.  Every  writer  who  alleges  facts  not  commonly  known  will  be 
expected  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

Each  number  of  the  Quarterly  contains  reviews  of  the  most  im|)ortant  recent  publi- 
cations. 

Among  those  who  have  already  written  for  the  Quarterly,  or  who  have  articles  in 
preparation,  are  :  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  Cornell  and  Michigan  Universities  ;  Dr. 
John  Eliot  Bowen,  of  the  Independent ;  Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  of  Smith  College  ;  Prof. 
Gustav  Cohn,  of  Gottingen  University  ;  Hon.  John  F.  Dillon ;  Prof.  Theodore  W. 
Dwight,  Warden  of  the  Columbia  College  Law  School ;  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam,  of 
Yale  University ;  Worthington  C.  Ford,  of  the  State  Department ;  Franklin  H. 
GiddingS,  Editor  of  Work  and  Wa^es ;  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  University  ; 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Ivins ;  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof. 
Emile  de  Laveleye,  of  the  University  of  Ghent ;  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Lee ;  Prof.  Emanuel 
Leser,  of  Heidelberg  University  ;  Prof.  Anson  D.  Morse,  of  Amherst  College ;  Prof. 
George  B.  Newcomb,  of  the  New  York  City  College  ;  Hon.  Eugene  Schuyler ;  Albert 
Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune ;  Prof.  Henry  Sidg^ick,  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity ;  Dr.  Charles  B.  Spahr,  of  the  Christian  Union  ;  Dr.  Petersen-Studnitz,  Editor 
of  the  Nationalokonomisk  Tidskrift,  Copenhagen  ;  Hon.  David  A.  Wells ;  Horace  White, 
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LEADING   EDITORS   EARLY   IN  THIS  CENTURY 

IN  the  year  1807,  an  English  gentleman,  Charles  William  Janson,  Esq., 
gave  to  the  world,  in  a  fat  and  foolish  folio  from  the  press  of  Cundee, 
of  Ivy  Lane,  his  "Observations  on  the  Genius,  Manners,  and  Customs  of 
the  United  States,  made  during  a  long  Residence  in  that  Country,"  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  this  century.  **The 
stranger  in  America,"  as  he  styled  himself,  found  nothing  in  this  land  to 
please  him.  His  fine  feelings  were  forever  affronted,  his  dignity  rumpled, 
by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  from  the  "  pert  virgin  "  demanding 
admiration,  to  the  "  sullen  Yankee  "  harboring  resentment.  "  Among  the 
lower  orders,"  he  querulously  complains,  **in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to 
adapt  his  behavior  to  their  satisfaction  he  was  regarded  as  proud  and 
haughty;  while  a  distant  kind  of  envious  obsequiousness  tinctured  with 
an  affectation  of  superiority  was  but  too  evident  in  the  majority  of  his 
equals."  He  becomes  lachrymose  over  **  their  persistent  rancour  against 
the  mother  country  ;  so  pointed  also  in  their  press."  With  the  power  and 
the  excesses  of  that  press  he  is  impressed,  with  real  reason,  for  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  time  is  so  striking  as  its  coarseness  and  cruelty,  its 
venomous  vigor  of  invective,  its  contempt  for  all  that  should  be  sacred  in 
political  warfare  and  in  private  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  two  hostile  political  parties 
fell  to  fighting  each  other  with  the  same  ferocity,  even  if  not  with  the  same 
arms,  used  of  late  against  their  common  enemy.  These  two  forces  were 
the  Federalists — devoted  to  the  constitution  and  to  the  administration,  led 
by  Hamilton  ;  and  the  Anti-Federalists  or  Republicans — dubbed  in  derision 
Democrats,  generaled  by  Jefferson,  devotees  of  the  French  Revolution,  of 
its  pernicious  practices  as  well  as  its  sublimest  sentiments.  Besides  the 
living  issues  and  the  undying  hatred  that  made  perpetual  conflict  possible 
between  these  two  camps,  there  sprang  up,  during  these  days  of  which  I 
speak,  many  minor  matters  to  beget  unheard-of  and  ludicrous  virulence  of 
feeling   and  of   language,  such   as,  the   intrigues   to  remove  the  seat  of 
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government  from  town  to  town,  finally  finishing  at  Washington ;  the  res- 
toration of  the  Tories  to  their  former  rights  of  citizenship ;  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  of  1798;  the  demand  for  the  suppression  of  that  blameless 
body,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fated  to  lead 
us  to  a  **  military  nobility ;  "  the  furious  electoral  struggle  between  Burr 
and  Jefferson  for  the  Presidency  in  1801 ;  Burr's  trial  at  Richmond  in  1807 
for  attempted  treason  "  at  a  certain  place  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Blennerhassett's  Island  ;  **  the  furious  outcry  for  the  strengthening  of 
our  navy,  too  feeble  to  protect  our  fast-growing  sea  trade ;  the  rights  of 
search  enforced  by  the  British  on  our  vessels,  in  all  waters,  even  within 
sight  of  our  shores;  the  pitiable  affair  of  the  Cfiesapeake  in  June,  1807; 
the  famous  proclamation  of  President  Madison,  the  Embargo,  the  imbit- 
tered  negotiations,  and  all  the  causes  that  led  to  the  War  of  181 2. 

In  these  discussions,  in  journals  and  in  frequent  pamphlets,  men  lashed 
themselves  into  a  foaming  fury,  hounded  on,  if  need  be,  by  the  powers 
behind — politicians,  place-hunters,  patriots — whose  patriotism,  in  too  many 
cases,  was  covered  completely  by  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum,  as  "the  last  refuge 
of  a  scoundrel."  Too  many  of  these  editors  and  writers  were,  in  the  words 
of  gentle  old  Isaiah  Thomas,  **  destitute  at  once  of  the  urbanity  of  gentle- 
men, the  information  of  scholars,  and  the  principles  of  virtue.**  They 
raged  madly  at  one  another  as  "  vermin  and  foxes,**  as  "  minions  of  sedi- 
tion," as  "notorious  Jacobins.**  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  was  styled  "the 
greatest  fool  and  the  most  stubborn  safts-culotte'*  in  the  land.  His  Aurora 
spoke  of  Washington  as  "  the  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  misfortunes  to 
the  country,**  and  coarsely  quoted,  when  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  after 
Adams'  inauguration,  "  *  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,*  "  exultant  that  "  the  name  of 
Washington  from  this  day  ceases  to  give  a  currency  to  political  iniquity 
and  to  legalized  corruption.*'  Major  Benjamin  Russell,  in  his  Centinely  was 
equally  hysterical  in  lamentation  over  JefTerson*s  election.  Callender 
spoke  of  President  Adams  as  **a  hoar>'-headed  incendiary — the  scourge, 
the  scorn,  the  outcast  of  society.**  Editors  exchanged  fraternally  even 
more  touching  amenities,  so  that  suits  for  slander — wherein  sometimes  the 
defendant  had  only  to  read  aloud  in  court  the  plaintiff  *s  own  writings,  to 
be  acquitted — street  brawls  with  fists  and  pistols,  duels,  and  murders  were 
not  at  all  infrequent. 

This  astoundingly  shabby  spectacle  ceased  to  exist  only  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  war  with  England,  when  our  various  victories  ashore 
and  on  sea  were  hailed  with  equal  exultation  by  the  opposing  portions 
of  the  press  and  people.     So  parties  came  closer  together,  their  partisan 
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poison  grew  attenuated  in  the  body  politic,  and,  with  the  election  ol  Mon- 
roe,  federalism  as  a  force  faded  away,  "  the  era  of  good  feelings  coming 
in,"  as  Major  Russell  phrased  it. 

Among  the  figures  prominent  in  the  early  years  of  this  warfare  of  types, 
not  one  stands  out  more  vividly  and  more  distinctly  than  that  of  William 
Cobbett — alien  and  stranger  even  throughout  his  sojourn  among  us,  less  by 


his  British  birth  than  by  his  persistent  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
pie  with  whom  he  found  a  home.  The  character  and  career  of  this  great 
political  writer  are  notable  in  all  aspects ;  in  some,  respectable  and  praise- 
worthy, in  others  exciting  suspicion  and  censure.  Born  near  Famham, 
Surrey,  in  March,  1756,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  his  grandfather  having 
been  but  a  day-laborer,  he  and  his  brothers  were  forced,  from  an  early  age, 
to  work  in  the  fields.     Even  then  he  studied  in  the  evenings  ;  and  later, 
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when  a  gardener,  when  an  attorney's  drudge  in  London,  when  a  private 
soldier  in  barracks  at  Chatham,  when  a  corporal  at  twenty,  and  seigeant- 
major  of  his  regiment  in  Nova  Scotia  and  at  St.  John's — always  and  every- 
where he  read  and  studied.  Leaving  the  army  in  179I9  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  France,  but,  di^usted  with  the  "accursed  revolution,**  as  he 
calls  it,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1792,  and  there,  for  over  two  years, 
he  taught  French,  as  well  as  English  to  French  imigris.  Just  then  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  learned  Unitarian  philosopher,  landed  from  England  and 
was  widely  and  warmly  welcomed  as  a  martyr  to  British  persecution ;  and 
Cobbett  attacked  him,  and  those  who  befriended  him,  in  his  first  political 
pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Tartu ffe  Detected :  or,  Observations  on  the  Emigra- 
tion of  a  Martyr  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  This  squib  he  shortly  followed  by 
a  steady  series  of  political  pamphlets,  all  denouncing  the  doings  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, deploring  the  dangers  of  democracy,  and  all  showing  significantly 
his  scorn  of  our  institutions,  and  his  sympathy  with  British  rule  and  the 
British  monarch.  These  writings  attracted  keen  attention,  caused  comments 
of  every  sort ;  but  there  was  only  one  voice  as  to  the  power  of  the  writer, 
then  and  always  the  leader  of  all  pamphleteers  in  this  land,  in  originality 
of  thought,  aptness  of  epithet,  vigor  of  invective,  and  lucidity  of  lang^uage. 
In  some  of  his  satire  he  seems  to  me  to  fall  not  far  below  Swift.  He 
was  induced  by  his  success — and  it  may  be  by  Federalist  influence  and 
coin — to  start  a  daily  paper,  Porcupine's  Gazette:  ''the  best  diurnal  print  in 
America,"  says  our  stately  Mr.  Janson  again.  It  is  easy  to  see  its  charm 
for  him  in  its  devotion  to  his  monarch — a  devotion  offensively  shown  in 
Cobbctt's  shop-window,  also,  wherein  was  a  gratuitously  aggressive  display 
of  monarchical  portraits  and  emblems.  This  attitude,  with  its  coupled 
contempt  for  all  things  and  all  men  in  this  country,  the  lusty  egotism 
with  which  he  vented  his  views,  the  vicious  vilification  in  his  Gazette  of 
those  whom  he  opposed  politically — all  this  made  the  public  tire  of  him. 
They  would  have  been  glad  to  put  him  in  the  pillory,  as  was  done  with 
De  Foe  ;  or  to  cut  off  his  ears,  as  in  Prynne's  case.  Some  of  us  find  a  certain 
solace,  after  reading  his  ribaldry,  in  sympathizing  with  the  aspirations  of 
that  public,  misguided  though  they  were.  President  Jefferson  tried  to 
send  Cobbett  out  of  the  country,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  legally. 
The  "Porcupine"  was  finally  brought  to  bay  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  whom 
he  had  brutally  attacked  for  having  claimed  certain  success  in  the  cure 
of  yellow  fever.  This  suit  went  against  him :  and  the  fines  thereof  were  so 
heavy,  his  business  had  been  so  broken  up,  his  former  friends  so  fallen  off 
from  him,  that  he  determined  to  quit  the  country.  He  sailed  for  England 
in  June,  1800.     With  his  career  there,  and  his  after  return  here,  this  chron- 
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icle  cannot  concern  itself,  but  takes  leave,  with  slight  sorrow,  of  this  "hec- 
toring bully,"  to  use  Lockhart's  apt  label  for  him  later. 

Of  the  numerous  newspapers  in  existence  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary  War  only  nine  lived  until  the  year  1810,  and  of  these  nine, 
strangely  enough,  not  one  was  published  in  New  York.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  many  new  weeklies,  semi- weeklies,  and  dailies  had  sprung  up, 
some  soon  expiring,  some  living  long:  until,  between  January  and  July, 
1810, 1  find  that  of  these  various  issues  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  pa- 
pers were  published,  twenty-seven  of  them  being  dailies — printing  in  all,  on 
careful  computation,  at  the  rate  of  22,222,200  copies  by  the  yearly  count. 
These  figures  are  amazing,  and  show  a  larger  proportion  of  political  jour- 
nals to  the  population  than  the  world  had  ever  witnessed :  the  more  amaz- 
ing when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  body  of  this  reading  and  criticis- 
ing public  was  employed  in  daily  labor.  At  no  time  and  in  no  land  had 
the  masses  hitherto  had  access  so  easily  and  so  cheaply  to  the  infonna> 
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tion  and  discussions  of  the  public  prints ;  and  they  were  bent  on  improving 
their  opportunities  at  no  matter  what  cost  to  the  publishers.  When  un- 
able to  pay  in  current  coin  they  paid  in  all  sorts  of  odd  merchandise,  and 
distant  subscribers  were  supplied  on  credit : "  which  accounts,"  says  a  naive 
chronicler  of  the  period,  '*  for  the  lai^e  circulation  of  some  journals!"  . 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  quality  of  this  quantity  of  printed  matter,  and 
at  some  of  the  men  notable  for  supplying  it.  Among  these  editors  and 
writers,  on  whom  I  cannot  here  dwell  in  detail,  are :  Nathaniel  S.  and  Wash- 
ington Pierce,  of  the  Nrw  Hampshire  Gasette ;  Ebenezer  Rhoades  and 
Benjamin  Austin,  of  the  Boston  Chronicle  ;  Thomas  C.  Gushing  and  John 
Dabney,  of  the  Salem  Gazette ;  William  Carlton,  the  Rev.  William 
Bentley,  and  Judge  Story,  of  the  Salem  Register,  a  journal  to-day  of  a  re- 
spectable age  ;  Warren  Dutton  and  Henry  Ingraham,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Palladium  ;  William  Hoyt,  of  th^  American  Patriot,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; Thomas  Ritchie  and  William  Wirt,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  ; 
Charles  Hammond,  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  and,  in  New  York  city, 
John  Fenno,  of  the  United  States  Gazette,  and  his  son,  John  Ward 
Fenno,  who  succeeded  him  :  Henry  Wheaton,  of  the  National  Advocate  ; 
Dr.  Samuel  Latham  Mitchill,  who  established  the  Quarterly  Medical  Re- 
pository in  1797 ;  and  Charles  Hope,  of  the  Columbian.  It  was  in  this  last- 
named  journal  that  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  first  appeared  in  print,  with  a 
poem  sent  surreptitiously  and  signed,  **  A  Connecticut  Farmer's  Boy : " 
the  authenticity  of  which  signature  was  sapiently  doubted  by  the  editor, 
"  for  the  verses  are  too  good  to  be  original,"  he  said,  in  printing  them. 

William  Coleman  issued  the  first  number  of  th^New  York  Evening  Post 
on  Monday,  November  16,  1801.  There  had  been  previous  Evening  Posts 
in  the  town,  each  of  feeble  and  fleeting  existence  ;  but  this  new  journal — 
still  very  much  alive — had,  from  the  first,  a  character  of  its  own,  placing  it 
above  all  its  contemporaries.  Its  editor  wasborn  in  Boston  in  1766,  bred 
to  the  bar,  practiced  for  a  while,  served  as  a  soldier  against  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion, and  for  two  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  Coming  to  New 
York  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  was  associated  with  Aaron  Burr  during  a 
short  period,  then  served  as  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  this  new  Evening  Post,  and  managed  it  until  his 
death  in  1829,  being,  indeed,  its  sole  editor  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
was  pronounced,  in  his  day,  **  one  of  the  most  able  and  celebrated  con- 
ductors of  a  public  journal  in  the  United  States.'*  In  politics,  his  Post  was 
devoted  to  Federal  principles  until  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812 ;  he  having 
been  a  warm  friend  of  Hamilton.  It  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  saddest 
editorial  duties,  on  November  28,  1801,  to  announce  the  death  of  young 
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Philip  Hamilton  in  a  duel  with  one  Eacker,  and  to  give  an  authentic  state- 
ment of  the  whole  wretched  affair,  which  his  family  regretted  had  been 
permitted  to  appear  at  all  in  the  papers. 


f^vm  m  ran  prinl  In  /oiHu(fn  »/  Dr.  Tlumiat  AJJIt  Emmti. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Post  for  July  12,  1804,  at  the  head  of  the  leader 
column  was  printed  a  short  note  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  universal 
anxiety  concerning  the  condition  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  lying  in 
the  Bayard  mansion  in  Greenwich  village,  wounded  by  Burr's  bullet.  It 
states  that  he  is  still  living,  "  but  fast  sinking,  and  a  few  hours  more  must 
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close  the  scene  for  ever.  Would  to  God  we  could  add  that  there  is 
room  for  the  most  distant  hope  of  his  recovery ! "  On  the  following  day 
came  the  announcement  of  his  death,  followed  by  a  noble  lamentation  for 
his  loss,  and  a  touching  tribute  to  the  man.  This  copy  is  heavily  columned 
in  black,  printed  only  on  one  side,  and  I  am  struck  by  an  error  in  its  date, 
June  13th,  instead  of  July:  a  misprint  passing  undetected  by  type-setter, 
proof-reader,  and  editor,  in  curious  proof  of  the  perplexity  with  which 
men's  minds  were  perturbed  on  that  day. 

NEW- YORK  EVENING  POST. 


Coleman  had  already  denounced  dueling  as  a  "  horrid  custom,"  and 
proclaimed  himself  opposed  to  it :  yet  such  was  the  force  of  fashion  and 
of  feeling  in  this  matter,  that  he  himself,  in  the  previous  year  {1803),  had 
accepted  a  challenge  from  Cheetham,  editor  of  the  Citizen:  and  while  this 
due!  fell  through,  rt  led  to  a  cruel  murder  on  the  dueling-ground  of  a  third 
person,  in  which  it  is  almost  certain  both  of  these  men  were  implicated. 

Coleman  and  Cheetham  were  life-long  enemies,  and  well  matched  in  their 
persistent  political  warfare.  Coleman  was  as  fearless  as  he  was  able,  and 
could  see  no  good  in  any  opponent  of  any  sort :  and,  stubborn  in  his  perver- 
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sity,  contended  among  other  queer  conceits  that  the  republic  had  been 
benefited  in  no  way  whatever  by  the  Democrats,  that  Napoleon  had  no  mer- 
its as  a  soldier,  and  that  Dr.  Priestley  had  done  the  world  much  more  harm 
than  good!  He  started  out  with  the  determination  to  keep  the  columns 
of  the  Post  free  from  "personal  virulence,  low  sarcasm,  and  verbal  conten- 
tions with  printers  and  editors :  "  and  promised  in  his  prospectus  "  to  never 
give  currency  to  anything  scurrilous,  indecent,  immoral,  or  profane."  Yet, 
full  of  fighting  as  he  was,  he  soon   fell  foul  of  Cheetham,  and  sharply 

NEW-YORK  HERALD. 
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referred  to  the  "  insolent  vulgarity  of  that  base  wretch  ; "  while  Duane,  of 
the  Aurora,  he  dubbed  "a  base-born  foreigner!"  In  the  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  I  find  the  following  pithy  and  pointed  parallel  between 
these  two  great  rivals,  carefully  contrasting,  too,  their  characters  :  "  Cheet- 
ham was  some  years  younger  than  Coleman,  and  gloried  in  encountering 
difficulties.  He  appeared  in  public  with  bold  face  and  majestic  bearing. 
Coleman  was  smaller,  of  delicate  structure,  and  looked  grave  and  pensive. 
Cheetham  had  cultivated  his  mind  with  historical  reading,  and  was  familiar 
with  the  poets ;  his  writings  were  curt  and  concise,  Coleman's  often  ver- 
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bose.  Cheetham  could  fell  at  one  blow ;  Coleman  delighted  in  protracted 
torture.  Neither  was  deficient  in  pointed  epithets  and  lacerating  re^ 
marks.  Cheetham  was  ardent,  passionate,  and  forgiving.  Coleman  was 
self-poised,  cold,  and  long  harbored  an  imaginary  injury.  Each  delighted 
in  the  prostration  of  a  victim,  but  Coleman  was  the  more  politic  and  pru- 
dent of  the  two."  And  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  Old  New  York^  speaks  these 
pleasant  words  of  them  :  "  With  all  their  faults  they  diffused  much  truth 
as  well  as  error ;  they  advanced  the  power  of  the  press  in  talents  and  in 
improved  knowledge ;  and  they  aided  the  progress  of  literary  culture." 

The  truth  of  this  last  statement  was  proved  at  once  to  me  as  far  as  it 
regards  the  Evening  Post ^  on  looking  over  its  files.  It  is  a  small  folio, 
twelve  inches  by  twenty,  well  printed  and  well  arranged.  It  contains 
numerous  advertisements  of  new  publications  and  of  imported  books ;  the 
first  regular  and  judicious  theatrical  criticisms  given  by  our  press,  signed 
by  "  Thespis,"  with  occasional  long  reviews  of  his  criticisms  by  "Laelius;" 
able  leaders  and  letters  of  interest  on  various  topics ;  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct literary  flavor  unwonted  to  journalism  at  that  day.  Our  grand- 
parents were  addicted  to  prose  selections  and  to  poetical  effusions,  and 
these  were  collected  and  arranged  with  taste  by  Coleman,  who,  albeit  a 
capital  critic,  wrote  poor  poetry  himself. 

In  his  issue  of  January  24,  1806,  he  gives  a  delightful  narrative  of  his 
meeting  with  John  Howard  Payne,  who  was  then — not  yet  fourteen  years 
old — the  boy-editor  of  the  Thespian  Mirror,  Coleman  had  fallen  on  the 
fourth  number  of  this  production,  and  was  so  pleased  with  its  contents 
that  he  sent  word  to  its  editor  that  he  would  be  glad  to  notice  him  and 
his  paper.  Payne  replied  reluctantly,  for  his  literary  work  was  a  secret 
from  his  family,  done  outside  his  enforced  daily  labors  in  a  counting- 
house,  and  he  begged  that  he  might  not  be  harshly  judged  on  account  of 
his  "  extreme  youth,  being  under  the  age  of  fourteen."  Coleman  was 
incredulous  until  he  gained  an  interview,  which  drove  away  all  doubts 
as  to  the  boy's  "  strength  and  maturity  of  intellect,"  and  he  writes,  •*  I 
found  it  required  an  effort  on  my  part  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  in  as 
choice  a  style  as  his  own."  He  goes  on  to  praise  warmly  the  productions 
of  this  ** prodigy,"  and  asserts  that  "nothing  in  the  youthful  efforts  of 
Cowley,  Milton,  Pope,  or  Chatterton  "  are  finer.  He  asks,  "  What  encour- 
agement do  such  talents  in  such  a  boy  deserve?  "  The  answer  came  in  an 
offer  from  a  wealthy  citizen  to  educate  and  befriend  the  lad — thus  happily 
helped  by  the  exposure  instead  of  harmed,  as  he  had  dreaded.  Shortly 
after  the  boy  sailed  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  with  his  friend,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  and  at  Schenectady  entered  Union  College. 
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A  few  years  later  Coleman  published  in  the  Post  those  humorous  orig- 
inal odes  called  the  "Croaker  pieces,"  written  by  Joseph  Rodman  Drake, 
who  was  helped  in  their  composition,  a  little  later,  by  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  and  the  firm  became  famous  as  "  Croaker  and  Co."  Halleck*s  Re- 
corder also  first  saw  light  in  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1802,  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Herald^  called  **  our  country  paper,"  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Post^  and  a 
copy  of  it  in  size,  shape,  and  type.  It  was  a  semi-weekly,  containing  but 
few  advertisements,  and  much  reading  matter:  its  news,  criticisms,  lead- 
ers, conveyed  from  the  daily,  while  its  literary  contents  were  taken  wher- 
ever found  to  be  good,  in  accordance  with  this  naive  declaration  amid  the 
stately  sentiments  and  pompous  promises  of  the  prospectus:  "While  we 
shall  be  duly  studious  of  Originality,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  Con- 
tents of  the  various  Newspapers,  Pamphlets,  Magazines,  and  Reviews, 
printed  in  our  own  Country,  or  elsewhere;  since  it  can  be  of  little  mo- 
ment, as  it  respects  the  Public,  whether  an  interesting  piece  of  Informa- 
tion, or  a  well-written  Essay,  which  they  have  probably  never  seen,  has 
appeared  in  any  other  paper  or  not." 

James  Cheetham  was  an  English  radical — "  an  Englishman  and  a  hat- 
ter," he  was  once  contemptuously  styled  in  a  fellow-journalist's  affidavit 
here — who  had  fled  from  the  Manchester  riots  in  1798,  and  found  his  way 
to  New  York,  with  some  money  in  his  purse  it  would  seem,  for  he  soon 
after  bought  two  newspapers  from  the  widow  of  Thomas  Greenleaf. 
These  had  been  called  The  Argus,  a  daily;  and  Greenleaf s  New  York 
Journal,  a  semi-weekly.  Cheetham  re-christened  the  former  The  American 
Citizen,  the  latter  Tlu  American  Watchman.  They  were  admirably  written 
and  conducted,  and  soon  became  the  leaders  of  the  radical  press  of  the 
country,  devoted  to  Jeflferson's  administration  and  to  the  most  daring 
democratic  doctrines.  Cheetham  was  a  great  master  of  biting  invective, 
and  I  find  much  in  his  manner  resembling  Junius,  in  his  carefully  culti- 
vated capabilities  of  commination.  His  rare  resources  of  this  style  were 
also  shown  in  his  historic  reply  to  "Aristides,"  and  in  many  a  pamphlet. 
His  life  of  "  Tom  Paine  "  shows  him  in  a  sinister  aspect,  being  written 
with  studied  malignity  toward  the  man  for  whom  he  had  formerly  pro- 
fessed friendship.  '*  The  author's  revised  private  copy,"  intended  for  a 
second  edition,  with  corrections  in  his  own  hand,  is  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  and  is  curious  reading.  He  claims 
that  it  is  a  "  life,  not  a  panegyric,"  but  it  is  really  a  relentless  record  of 
only  the  lowest  and  worst  in  the  man  who — however  deep  the  degradation 
of  his  later  life,  with  its  loathsome  habits  and  its  vulgar  jests — had  yet 
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been  a  phenomenal  force  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  our  early  history, 
and  had  wrought  with  his  Common  Sense  an  eflfect  "  rarely  produced  by 
types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  country." 

Cheetham  died  in  delirium,  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  the  hot 
summer  of  1809:  his  last  words  to  his  sons  were,  **  Boys,  study  Boling- 
broke  for  style,  and  Locke  for  sentiment !  " 

James  Thompson  Callender  is  a  name  of  note  during  these  times — 
notorious  rather  than  famous.  He,  too,  was  a  political  refugee,  forced  to 
flee  from  punishment  in  Scotland  for  his  radical  utterances,  and  appearing 
in  this  country  in  a  rSle  new  then  to  our  manners — a  soldier  of  fortune, 
wielding  well  a  trenchant  blade,  under  no  concern  on  which  side  or  for 
what  cause  he  should  draw  it,  but  bargaining  with  the  best  bidder.  He 
found  his  way  to  Philadelphia  and  into  the  Jeffersonian  camp  and  purse, 
and  for  several  years  did  efi'ective  scavenger  work,  producing,  from  1794 
to  1797,  an  annual  Political  Register,  a  racy  re-hash  of  all  the  party  scan- 
dal, slanders,  lies,  libels,  scurrility.  For  a  while,  during  Bache's  absence, 
he  edited  the  Aurora^  and  proved  himself  a  noble  brother  of  Bache  in 
blackguardism.  Compelled  to  quit  the  city,  he  next  appeared  in  Rich- 
mond, as  manager  of  the  new  Republican  paper,  the  Richmond  Examiner; 
and  later  in  his  career  he  wrote  for  and  edited  the  Richmond  Recorder. 
He  is  better  known,  however,  as  the  author  of  The  Prospect  Before  Us:  a 
thick  pamphlet  in  three  numbers,  whose  design  it  was  *'  to  exhibit  the 
multiplied  corruptions  of  the  Federal  government,  and  more  especially 
the  misconduct  of  the  President,  Mr.  Adams."  It  is,  indeed,  one  long- 
drawn  curse  on  the  living  Adams  and  on  the  dead  Washington — the  bas- 
est thoughts  put  fitly  into  the  bitterest  words — an  unequaled  instance  of 
insolence  and  ignoble  imprecation.  In  reply  to  the  copy  sent  him  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  his  thanks  and  praises,  saying  that  **  it  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  best  eflfects."  And  it  did  so,  though  not  as  he  meant :  for  it  landed 
Callender  in  Richmond  jail,  condemned  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  a 
fine  of  $200,  and  to  give  security  for  good  conduct  for  two  years.  It  is 
cheering  to  learn  that  no  one  was  heard  to  grieve  over  his  punishment. 
But,  when  Jefferson  became  President,  he  had  the  fine  returned  and  the 
security  remitted — yet  found  no  more  work  for  his  prot^g^.  Thereupon, 
Callender  turned  against  him  with  all  his  venom,  shamelessly  proclaiming 
Jefferson's  previous  patronage  and  pay  as  his  praiseworthy  motive  for 
present  abuse.  I  am  unable  to  find  one  good  word  to  speak  of  this 
man,  with  all  his  great  ability.  He  was  a  journalistic  janizary,  his  pen  al- 
ways for  sale  on  any  side,  a  hardened  and  habitual  liar,  a  traitorous  and 
truculent   scoundrel;   and  the  world  went  better  when  he  sank  out  of 
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sight  beneath  the  waters  of  the  James  River  to  his  grave  in  congenial 
mud. 

A  far  worthier  type  of  man  is  seen  in  Joseph  Gales,  also  driven  from 
England  by  reason  of  his  opinions.  He  had  founded  the  Sheffield  Regis- 
ter, in  that  town  wherein  he  was  born  and  then  resided ;  for  hot  words 
spoken  in  which,  during  the  frenzied  days  of  1792,  he  escaped  punishment 
only  by  flying  to  Germany.  While  there  he  sold  his  journal  to  one  of  his 
clerks,  James  Montgomery  by  name,  famous  afterward  as  Montgomery 
the  poet.  Gales  reached  Philadelphia  in  1793,  and  there  became  printer 
and  later  editor  of  the  Independent  Gazette,  a  Republican  journal ;  wherein 
he  gave  the  first  short-hand  reports  of  congressional  debates.  Founding 
the  Raleigh  Register  a  little  later — holding  fast  to  the  name  of  his  early 
choice — he  remained  its  editor  and  publisher  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his 
busy  and  blameless  life. 

His  son  Joseph  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  brought  him  to 
this  country,  and  seems  to  have  lived  and  worked  with  his  parents  until  he 
came  of  age.  In  1807  he  began  to  do  reporter's  work  on  the  National 
Intelligencer,  of  Washington  ;  of  which  journal  he  became  part  proprietor 
in  1810;  and  in  1812  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  William  Winston  Seaton, 
were  the  sole  owners  and  editors.  Tney  were  for  many  years,  also,  its  sole 
stenographic  reporters,  one  in  the  Senate,  the  other  in  the  House.  It  is 
to  these  two  that  we  owe  all  the  accurate  annals  of  our  early  congresses, 
and  all  the  reliable  records  of  the  great  speeches.  In  181 3  they  made  a 
daily  paper  of  the  Intelligencer:  and  in  their  hands  it  became  famed  as 
an  able,  fair,  and  influential  organ  of  the  Whigs,  notable,  especially  in  those 
days,  for  its  constant  candor  and  courtesy. 

Noah  Webster  is  not  so  well  and  widely  known  as  an  editor,  as  for  his 
spelling-book  and  his  dictionary,  but  he  did  signal  service  in  the  former 
field  between  1793  and  1798.  As  school-teacher,  as  lecturer,  as  essayist 
on  the  English  language  and  on  American  polity,  he  had  made  himself  an 
intellectual  power  in  the  young  nation,  and  thus  came  to  be  called  from 
his  law-office  in  Hartford  to  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Minerva,  Such  was 
the  name  of  a  new  journal  established  in  New  York  in  December,  1793, 
as  a  strong  administration  organ — "  Patroness  of  Peace,  Commerce,  and 
the  Liberal  Arts."  Mr.  Webster  announced,  at  the  outset,  that  his  journal 
would  be  the  **  Friend  of  Government,  of  Freedom,  of  Virtue,  and  every 
species  of  Improvement."  He  carried  out  his  promise,  insomuch  that  he 
elevated  the  character  of  his  fellow-journals  by  the  influence  and  the 
example  of  his  own,  making  it  more  than  a  mere  mercantile  organ,  and 
giving  and    inviting  discussion  on  topics  of    national    moment.      There 
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would  seem  to  have  been  contention  between  the  managers  and  the 
proprietors  of  The  Minerva  about  1797,  and  it  soon  after  was  changed 
in  plan,  management,  and  name,  and  known  as  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser :  known  as  such  to  this  day,  in  its  vigorous  and  youthful 
old  age. 
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Mr.  Webster  went  to  New  Haven  in  1798,  but  with  his  later  life  there, 
and  his  literary  labors,  impressive  and  important  as  they  were,  we  cannot 
concern  ourselves  here.  I  am  told  that  he  lived,  during  his  editorship  in 
New  York,  in  handsome  style  in  the  old  Franklin  House,  in  Queen  Street ; 
and  have  heard  hioi  described,  at  the  age  of  forty,  as  a  singularly  fine- 
looking  man,  "  tall,  slender,  graceful,  with  keen  gray  eyes  and  sharply  cut 
features."  He  looked  the  refined  gentleman  that  he  was,  marked  always 
by  his  erect  walk,  his  neatness  In  dress,  his  broad  hat  and  long  queue. 

In  the  first  copy  of  the  New 
York  Morning  Chronicle,  issued 
on  Friday,  October  1,  1802,  I  find 
a  small  advertisement,  "  Paulding 
and  Irving.  Wine  Merchants,  No. 
20,  Burling  Slip."  This  partner- 
ship— recalling  a  more  famous  firm 
with  the  same  names,  dealing  In 
literary  wares — was  composed  of 
Nathaniel  Paulding,  brother  of 
James  K,,  and  Ebenezer  Irving, 
the  purely  mercantile  brother  of 
William,  Peter,  John  T.,  and 
Washington  Irving  —  each  of 
whom  tilled  his  allotment  in  liter- 
ature, lat^e  or  little.  Peter  Irving 
had  studied  medicine,  but  never 
practiced;  and  was  part  proprie- 
tor and  managing  editor  of  this 
new  paper,  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
for  which  post  he  was  well  equip. 
ped  by  his  literary  ability  and  his 
wide  reading,  although  not  so  fully  fitted  for  political  controversy.  His 
opening  prospectus  has  a  clear  and  genuine  ring,  announcing  that  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  his  journal  would  be  to  support  with  firmness  the 
present  administration,  and  to  advocate  with  manly  freedom  genuine  Re- 
publican principles,  but  that  this  should  be  done  with  decency  and  decorum  ; 
and  while  ever  ready  to  meet  its  adversaries  in  the  fair  field  of  honorable 
competition, "  it  will  never  descend  to  unworthy  practices,  and  will  disdain 
to  achieve  a  victory  at  the  expence  {sic)  of  private  character."  It  promises 
to  give  the  earliest  commercial  intelligence  suited  for  a  useful  business 
paper:  but  also  "to  blend  the  interests  of  literature  with  those  of  com- 
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merce  and  of  politics,  and  to  enrich  its  columns  with  scientific  informa- 
tion." As  to  its  religious  avowals,  it  reprobated  the  bigoted  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  others,  and  meant  **  to  yield  a  steady  but  temperate  support  to 
the  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system."  And  its  editor  is  quite 
determined  that  "  malignity,  detraction,  and  scurrilous  abuse  shall  never  be 
permitted  to  stain  its  pages."  So  started  into  existence  this  new  journal, 
which  faded  out  of  life  in  less  than  three  summers. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  a  folio  of  the  size  of  the  Evening  Post,  de- 
scribed on  a  former  page,  similar  in  style  and  make«up,  and  published  at 
59  Pine  Street,  at  the  usual  price  of  $8  per  annum.  Its  copious  advertise- 
ments form  for  us  a  suggestive  history  of  the  trade,  manners,  and  morals 
of  that  day,  while  its  literary  contents — criticisms,  letters,  communica- 
tions, selections,  extracts  from  the  current  speeches  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan — are  an  attractive  study  to  the  antiquarian.  Its  leaders  and 
letters  are  full  of  apt  satire  on  the  pretensions  of  the  editorial  guild  to 
superior  virtue  and  intelligence,  and  one  number  brims  over  with  fun  of 
this  sort,  referring  with  graceful  and  genial  irony  to  the  editor  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  as  a  man  "  with  talents  perhaps,  but  buried  under  a 
heap  of  candor,  patience,  truth,  justice,  and  other  miserly  qualities."  Its 
political  editorials  were  few  and  short,  but  keen  withal,  and  not  without 
strength.  They  took  always  the  point  of  view  of  Burr  and  his  adherents 
— by  whom  the  journal  was  founded,  indeed — and  were  devoted  entirely 
to  bolstering  him  up,  in  answer  to  the  crushing  charges  of  the  Evening  Post 
against  him,  after  the  death  of  Hamilton.  That  death  killed  Burr  socially 
and  politically,  and  the  Chronicle  soon  lost  its  vitality,  and  became  mori- 
bund early  in  the  summer  of  1805,  when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Pough- 
kccpsic  Journal, 

Among  the  **  sportive  effusions  of  wit  and  humor"  promised  by  the 
editor  at  the  outset,  were  certain  papers  on  plays  and  players,  on  the 
fashionable  foolishness  and  the  passing  humors  of  the  hour,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  They  appeared  under  the  signature  of  Jonathan 
Oldstyle,  believed  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  nojn  de  plume  of  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  but  known  later  as  that  of  his  younger  brother,  Washington,  then 
— but  nineteen  years  of  age — making  his  first  appearance  in  print.  They 
seem  very  old-fashioned  for  his  youth,  although  he  himself  looked  on  them 
as  crude  and  boyish ;  but  they  have  not  yet  become  antiquated,  and  are 
still  fresh  and  delightful  in  their  keen  but  kindly  criticism,  their  graceful 
humor,  their  harmless  mirth. 

John  Treat  Irving,  another  brother,  contributed  at  times  to  the  columns 
of  the  Chronicle,  mainly  in  verses,  thought  to  be  brilliant  then,  satirizing 
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the  party  conflicts  of  the  day.  These  seem  to  have  been  turned  out  as  a 
relief  from  the  dry  details  of  the  law,  and  his  duties  later  as  the  first  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 


William  Irving — the  eldest  brother — had  spent  a  few  years  as  an  Indian 
trader  on  the  Mohawk,  before  coming  to  the  town :  and  these  fresh  ex- 
periences, his  keen  observation,  his  ready  wit,  his  pungent  satire,  and  his 
felicity  in  verse,  placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  these  young 
writers.     He  married  the  sister.of  James  Kirke  Paulding,  another  of  this 
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brilliant  group.  Paulding  was  born  in  1779.  and  came  first  into  national 
notice  in  181 5  by  a  controversial  pamphlet.  The  United  States  and  En^Mid : 
a  reply  to  "  Inchiquin's  Letters "  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  "  Inchiquin  " 
being  then  wrongly  believed  to  be  Southey,  the  laureate.  Other  political 
writings  followed,  and  in  the  same  year  President  Madison  made  him  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Navy 
commissioners;  in  1824, Mon- 
roe appointed  him  Navy  agent 
in  New  York;  and  from  June, 
1838.  to  March  4,  1841,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Van 
Buren's  Cabinet.  His  whole 
official  career  was  in  all  Waj^ 
honorable  to  himself  and  use- 
ful to  the  service.  But  it  is 
rather  in  literature  that  his 
name  will  live,  and  his  share 
in  the  buildii^  up  of  letters 
in  this  country  is  lasting  and 
memorable.  He  produced 
many  works  throughout  his 
life,  serious  and  playful,  all 
stamped  with  his  strong  and 
attractive  personality,  his  orig- 
inal and  curious  turn  of 
thought,  his  picturesque  and 
facile  style,  his  grave  irony, 
>  his  hatred  of  shams,  his  fond- 
ness for  nature.  Physically, 
he  is  described  as  being  above 
the  medium  height,  strongly 
wf.)  built,    dark     in    complexion, 

eyes  of  unmixed  brown;  his 
chief,  before  he  allowed  his  beard  to 


"w  AX.  T  ^  IS  ATT  c:e  . 


profile  was  like  that  of  an  Indiai 
grow. 

There  was  a  little  group  of  good  fellows,  called  by  themselves  *'  the 
nine  worthies,"  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  caused  the  sedate 
citizens  of  Gotham  to  regard  them  dubiously,  as  too  fond  of  fun,  wasting 
their  time  in  reading  and  writing,  regardless  of  arithmetic,  and  caring  too 
little  for  "making   money."     Paulding  and  the  Irvings,  Henry  Brevoort, 
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Henry  Ogden,  and  Gouverneur  Kemble  were  prominent  names  in  this 
group.  The  latter — styled  "  the  patroon  " — had  inherited  an  old  family 
mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic,  about  a  mile  above  Newark;  whereto 
the  jolly  band  was  wont  to  resort  at  short  intervals,  and  make  merry  amid 
its  antique  furniture,  and  under 

SALMAGUNDI.  7 


the  eyes  of  the  ancient  family 
portraits.  This  house  —  still 
standing,  built  all  about  by  mod- 
ern Newark  —  is  the  Cockloft 
Hall  of  Salmagundi^  as  we  may 
see  it  in  that  delicious  bit  of 
humorous  description.  It  was 
therein  that  these  papers  were 
planned  by  Paulding,  William 
and  Washington  Irving :  the  for- 
mer  their  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
the  latter  two  Anthony  Ever- 
green and  William  Wizard. 
Washington  Irving  wrote  most 
of  the  letters  from  "  Mustapha 
Rub-a-dub  Keli  Khan,"  and 
William  ground  out  the  verses 
"  from  the  mill  of  Pindar  Cock- 
loft." These  verses  are  smooth 
and  felicitous,  lamenting  the 
loss  of  the  simpler  manners  of 
younger  days,  satirizing  the 
scandals,  follies,  and  new  dances 
of  the  passing  time.  Most  of 
the  papers  were  written  in  com- 
mon by  the  three,  thoughts  and 
words  their  joint  production, 
and  it  is  not  possible  nor  useful 
to  assign  to  each  his  exact  share. 
The  first  number  of  Salmagundi^ 
or  the  Whim-whams  and  Opin- 
ions of  Launcelot  Lafigstaff,  Esquire^  and  others^  appeared  in  a  tiny  tome  on 
Saturday,  January  24,  1807,  and  took  the  town  by  storm;  each  new  num- 
ber, issued  at  irregular  intervals,  increasing  the  sensation.  Its  purpose 
was  announced  **  to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  correct  the  town, 


faujgl^  af  iSssasKL  toC  their  neT|hlsouiS^thii  being 
^vhatJM  vndecslandlgf  po£tic:£L  jlustics. 

Litoffl.  Cmeciaad  fiUft  editors,  ivcf  eonsSder  tmr- 
selsrefl  ibfiOIibl^i  «nd  ftaecefose  nth  i&o  fiustoma- 
ry  dlffidenca  nf  0ur  brfithren^  ihes^l^iue  Bball 
takfiibiB  filKcty  of  iBterferins  in  aU  iBtiHen  either 
of  a  jniblii!  mr  piiviateiDature.  We^nasS^GBt  wda- 
teurs^'diUitantfi  an^yxogoosceotd)  ^SSA  w^vc  knoir 
"by  the  pricking  «^f  ^ow  thumbsi"  fhEt  JBfwy  fipinr 
ion  which  we  may  ftSfttiQe  in  either  d!  ^Qioml  dha- 
ractera  Will  lie  correct^  we  sire  deteBBttedi  though, 
itiiaay  bej^uestionedi  LContradictlNli  OK  eien  :coa* 
uo  vetted,  yet  U  shiall  iietenbennroML 

>Ve  i>'(^  Ihe  publks  pattictilafly  ia  understand, 
that  we  jBQl&if  Tosk  j|dBOuaa^*  ^e^  ^a^  delennrn> 
ed,  on  ih(i  coptnBqri  fhsl  Uh  B«lDiia0i  BbiH  be 

emM^Woursrde.  Wiifin»mtiuq|ifBdi>.with 
the  p^oid^  wmeema  pf  JEbe^pu^  %  success 
will^yieli  u&  ncSifiii  (ddcLHOPspziiia-^^Qc  will  ttil 
feOhie  {iccaa&aki  vk  dtli^isTbaf  rst  Bio{B]lcatroA« 
We  ifli&D  fliB  ijipiEBq  IhererasQ  ta  putSKase  ouf 
numbers  nnsSy  Ibn  ftjiAr'6]isBdiBKr4f1&^  do 
not,  m  tlam  liiRiHto  ttii  tfUi«  ^^  ^^^  ^<^^ 

scSsnceoindpa^flf^ 

pers  «idl  Sierary  jtomAr,  to  j»i3Sf»  mlmflSf  ift 
adtaiiOBy  nve  assuxethett  thai  we  fifClHSAl  fifir 

Facsimile  page  from  prt/ace  of  ^*  Salmagun  i."  Extict 
size  of  original.  Copied  throuj^h  courtesy  of  New  York 
Society  Library. 
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and  castrate  the  age,"  and  its  audacious  gayety,  its  bold  disregard  for 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  elders  held  sacred  in  society,  the  m>-S' 
tery  of  its  authorship,  all  served  alike  to  irritate  and  amuse  its  readers. 
These  soon  spread  to  other  cities,  the  sales  became  great  and  the  prof- 
its laige — the  greater  portion  of  them   being  taken   by  the  publisher, 

Longworth,  spite  of  his 
professions  in  the  prospec- 
tus "of  the  same  sublime 
contempt  for  money  as  his 
authors."  Notonlygreedy, 
but  dictatorial,  he  soon 
di^rusted  these  authors. 
and  the  publication  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  with  the 
twentieth  number,  on  tbe 
2;th  January,  1808,  having 
lasted  just  one  year.  In 
his  final  words  and  fare- 
well, William  Wizard  gives 
no  hint  of  these  causes, 
but  speaks  of  his  regret 
"  at  being  obliged  to  bite 
his  own  nose  off." 

Pleasant  trifles  and  ex- 
cellent entertainment  as 
these  papers  are,  there 
seems  to  me  a  somewhat 
spectral  humor  which 
lights  them  up,  and  their 
effect  is  that  afforded  by  a 
depicted,  bloodless,  pallid 
Addison  or  Steele.  But 
it  is  in  what  they  did  indirectly,  rather  than  in  what  they  are,  that  these 
productions  have  their  value,  and  their  authors  so  high  a  place  in  this  pres- 
ent study.  Paulding  and  his  friends  and  fellow-workers  were  even  then 
laying  deep  and  solid  the  foundations  for  the  stately  temple  of  American 
literature. 


'Vnt  «•  anilqiH  idiliam  a/  ■'  Saiwu^unJi." 


^^ow*tti*)Wu^((oa<i(^- 


GOVERNOR  SPOTSWOOD'S   HORSESHOE  CAMPAIGN,    1716 

AS   RELATED   TO   THE   ROMANCE   OK   CATHAV 

In  the  chronicles  of  Virginia  are  many  brief  allusions  to  the  expedition 
led  by  Governor  Spotswood  in  1716  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  and  the 
journey  of  the  "  Knights  o(  the  Golden  Horseshoe  "  has  furnished  material 
for  fiction.  But  nowhere  have  been  discussed  the  various  stages  of  west- 
ward exploration  which  culminated  in  the  occupation  by  Englishmen  of 
the  prairies  and  woodlands  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  opened  the 
mountain  doors  to  the  tide  of  westward  migration.  As  is  frequently  the 
case  in  matters  of  discovery  the  success  of  Spotswood's  search  beclouded, 
if  it  did  not  obliterate,  the  records  of  the  equally  brave  but  unrequited 
strivings  after  the  same  end  by  his  predecessors.  The  story  of  the  labors 
of  those  advance  guards  is  interesting  in  that  the  student  is  led  through 
the  byways  of  the  history  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  can  trace  the  gradual 
attainment  of  material  results  from  the  pursuit  of  an  idea  based  upon  fable. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  due  to  his  desire  to  reach 
by  sailing  toward  the  west  the  wonderful  realms  of  Cathay ;  and  the  belief 
in  which  he  died,  that  Cuba  and  the  neighboring  islands  were  but  outlying 
parts  of  Asia,  was  shared  by  other  men  of  equally  scientific  proclivities. 
The  map  of  Martin  Behaim  published  in  1492,  the  search  by  Ponce  de 
Leon  for  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth,  the  tragic  march  of  De  Soto  through 
the  southern  wilderness,  and  Sebastian  Cabot's  supposed  discovery  in  lat- 
itude sixty-seven  and  a  half  degrees  north  of  a  northwest  passage,  were 
but  expressions  of  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  new  land  was  only  a 
slight  obstacle  in  the  path  leading  to  the  realization  of  the  century's 
dreams.  The  voyages  of  the  Cabots  and  of  other  navigators  revealed  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  America  was  no  island,  but  this  knowledge,  instead 
of  shaking  the  belief  in  the  untold  riches  of  the  South  Sea,  rather  quick- 
ened the  efforts  of  fearless  but  blindfold  knights-errant  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  delusive  hope  of  a  northwest  passage,  bom  of  Cabot's  fertile  imagina- 
tion, was  cherished  long  after  the  subsidence  of  the  East  India  craze. 

Under  English  auspices  the  romance  of  New  World  exploration,  a 
child  of  the  old  crusading  spirit,  was  rapidly  overshadowed  by  mercantile 
motives.  Although  Robert  Thome  wrote  in  1 527  an  essay  on  the  northwest 
passage,  and  Albert  de  Prado  sailed  to  Newfoundland  in  search  of  the 
"  land  of  the  great  Cham,"  another  generation  saw  the  talented  Sir  Humph- 
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rey  Gilbert  suggesting  to  Queen  Elizabeth  the  plan  of  colonizing  the 
lands  lying  between  England  and  Cathay,  which  was  to  be  reached  by  the 
northwest  passage.  His  pamphlet,  "A  Discourse  to  prove  a  passage  by 
the  Northwest  to  Cataya  and  the  East  Indies,"  decided  Martin  Frobisher 
to  undertake  his  expedition  into  northern  latitudes,  but  his  desire  to  find 
the  northwest  passage  gave  way  to  his  dreams  of  immediate  results  in  the 
form  of  Esquimaux  gold.  The  two  voyages  of  Frobisher,  following  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Company  of  Cathay,  resulted  disastrously,  but 
Gilbert  undeterred  thereby  sought  and  obtained  in  1578,  from  the  queen, 
a  patent  for  colonizing  the  new  lands.  A  provision  of  the  patent  reserv- 
ing for  the  crown  one-fifth  of  the  precious  metals  to  be  found,  betokens  the 
avaricious  character  of  Elizabeth  as  compared  with  the  more  enlightened 
views  of  Gilbert.  That  he  was  not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  prevailing 
epidemic  is  proved  by  his  sailing  in  1583  with  the  token  of  a  golden  anchor 
guarded  by  a  woman,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  sovereign, 
and  by  his  companion,  **  a  mineral  man,"  who  discovered  in  the  new  world 
what  he  alleged  to  be  silver.  Miner,  silver,  and  Gilbert  were  lost  in 
Atlantic's  waves,  and  Gilbert's  mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  step- 
brother. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  persevering  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  colonize  America  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and 
the  settlement  of  Englishmen  at  Jamestown. 

Thus  after  a  century  of  theory  and  experiment  England  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  New  World,  and  was  ready  to  press  forward  toward  the 
American  Eldorado,  or  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea.  Newport,  the  com- 
mander of  the  little  fleet  which  carried  the  Jamestown  settlers,  had  been 
directed  to  explore  Virginia  for  precious  metals  and  the  unknown  strait, 
and  after  he  had  sailed  for  England  in  June  1607  the  discontent  at 
his  failure  found  so  vigorous  expression,  that  Captain  John  Smith  was  in- 
duced to  make  his  expedition  up  the  James  and  Chickahominy  rivers  in 
midwinter.  The  colonists  had  incentive  to  search  for  gold  in  the  clause 
of  the  Virginia  patent  similar  to  that  in  Gilbert's,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Newport's  return  in  April,  1608,  and  the  supposed  discovery  by  Mar- 
tin, one  of  the  council,  of  a  mine  near  Jamestown,*increased  the  virulence 
of  the  gold  fever.  According  to  Smith's  statements  there  was  **no  talke, 
no  hope,  no  worke.  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  loade  gold,"  and 
the  steady  members  of  the  colony  were  relieved  when  Newport  sailed 
shortly  for  England  with  a  cargo  of  glittering  earth.  Their  self-congratu- 
lations were  short-lived  for  Newport  again  returned  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember with  orders  from  an  impatient  council  not  to  appear  in  England 
without  **  a  lump  of  gold,  a  certainty  of  the  South  Sea,"  or  news  of  Ra- 
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leigh's  lost  colony.  To  aid  him  in  his  arduous  undertakings  a  boat  in  sec- 
tions was  given  him,  so  that  he  might  carry  it  above  the  falls  of  James 
River.  With  a  company  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  including  William 
Callicut,  a  refiner,  Newport  set  forth  on  his  expedition,  which  resulted  only 
in  the  doubtful  discovery  of  silver  in  the  Monocan  country.  Though  Cap- 
tain Smith  disparaged  "  the  great  guilded  hopes  of  the  South  Sea  mines  " 
and  the  futile  visit  to  the  head  of  the  falls,  he  nevertheless  was  led  to 
think  that  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  he  explored,  stretched  to  the  South 
Sea  or  near  it.  The  Virginia  Company  could  not  believe  otherwise  inas- 
much as  the  second  patent  in  1609  granted  them  "  all  the  space  of  land 
lying  from  the  sea  coast  of  the  precinct  aforesaid  up  into  the  land  through- 
out from  sea  to  sea  west  and  northwest."  No  one  imagined  at  that  time 
that  the  region  was  so  great  that  in  it  would  be  included,  two  centuries 
later,  the  whole  or  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky. Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  Texas^  Kansas,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  and  California.  In  spite  of  the  company's  hopes,  and  the  letter 
of  Rev.  Alexander  Whitaker  in  which  he  gave  the  situation  of  a  silver 
mine  as  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  idea  of 
further  discovery  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
resulting  in  great  measure  from  the  vigorous  exertions  of  Smith,  Dale, 
Delaware,  and  their  successors. 

In  1623,  a  few  months  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
Henry  Briggs,  a  mathematician,  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
a  work  in  which  was  described  a  plan  of  discovery  toward  the  West,  which 
again  awakened  dreams  of  Cathay  and  gold.  Edward  Waterhouse  writing 
about  the  same  time  referred  to  the  pamphlet,  and  stated  that  Lieutenant 
Marmaduke  Parkinson  while  sailing  up  the  Potomac  River,  had  seen  in 
the  cabin  of  an  Indian  chief  a  "  China  box."  This  box,  the  chief  said,  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  another  chief  who  lived  in  a  country  about  ten  days* 
journey  over  the  great  hills,  and  whose  home  was  near  a  great  sea,  over 
which  people  wearing  scimiters  and  called  "  Acanack-China  "  had  brought 
the  box.  Parkinson  was  also  informed  that  the  Potomac  rose  in  a  ridge 
of  hills  stretching  north  and  south,  "  whereby,"  wrote  Waterhouse,  **  they 
doubt  not  but  to  find  a  safe,  easie  and  good  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  part 
by  water,  part  by  land  believing  it  not  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  falls,  where  we  are  now  planted."  Bright  visions  of 
wealth  easily  acquired  rose  before  the  mind's  eyes  of  the  adventurous. 
Charles  I.,  acquiring  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
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became  possessed  of  its  cupidity,  and  was  no  doubt  gratified  when  the 
Virginia  Assembly  expressed  its  hope  that  the  mountains  were  very  rich 
in  precious  metals,  and  referred  to  the  discovery  of  a  silver  mine  in  1609 
**  at  a  place  about  four  days'  journey  from  the  falls  of  James  River."  Gov- 
ernor Harvey  must  have  been  influenced  by  this  statement,  based  upon 
Callicut's  refining,  when  he  sent  in  the  autumn  of  1630  two  hundred  armed 
men,  with  plenty  of  provisions,  to  journey  into  the  country  of  the  Mono- 
cans  in  search  of  a  silver  mine,  which  was  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  a  Dutchman  while  Sir  Thomas  Gates  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
colony.  The  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Matthews,  between 
whom  and  Harvey  considerable  bad  feeling  afterward  existed,  and  he  de- 
layed so  in  starting  that  the  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return 
with  no  definite  results.  However,  this  expedition,  being  the  second  of 
the  kind  organized  in  the  colony,  was  the  connecting  link  between  Captain 
Newport's  fruitless  wanderings  after  the  seventeenth  century's  ignis  fatuus 
and  the  later  undertakings  by  Governor  Berkeley.  The  chronicler  of  this 
event  was  Thomas  Young,  who,  having  by  earnest  solicitation  gained  a 
commission  from  the  king  to  make  discoveries  in  America,  was  exploring 
in  1634  the  Delaware  River,  being  impressed  by  the  Indians'  statements 
that  it  rose  in  a  great  lake  or  bay  in  latitude  thirty-nine  degrees  north,  and 
he  proposed  "  to  discover  the  mouths  thereof,  which  discharge  themselves 
west  into  the  North  and  South  Sea." 

The  crude  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  western 
country,  which  had  been  derived  from  the  figurative  language  of  the  abo- 
rigines, could  not  be  driven  from  the  minds  of  Virginians.  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  the  stanch  loyalist  governor  of  Virginia,  with  all  his  horror  of 
printing  and  free  schools,  was  a  progressive  man  for  his  times,  and  readily 
lent  himself  to  any  plan  for  the  extension  of  his  king's  dominions  in  the 
fourth  estate.  The  killing  of  Opechancanough  after  the  massacre  of  1644, 
and  the  treaty  with  his  successor,  Nicotowance,  made  an  end,  for  a  season, 
of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  encouraged  men  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  unknown  land  behind  the  mountains,  the  chief  bulwark  of 
which  had  been  the  fear  of  hostile  savages.  While  the  people  of  England 
were  occupied  in  the  revolutionary  changes  which  culminated  in  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  the  Virginian  planters  were  resolving  upon 
further  discovery  of  countries  lying  toward  the  southwest.  They  were 
persuaded  that  by  traveling  in  that  direction  they  would  reach  a  western 
or  a  southern  sea  upon  which  they  might  sail  to'China  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  while  they  were  confident  that  it  was  no  short  distance  from  the  limits 
of  their  settlement  to  the  South  Sea,  they  imagined  that  easy  journeys 
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could  be  made  to  it  by  some  river  flowing  westwardly  from  the  mountains, 
in  contrast  with  the  eastward  trend  of  the  James  and  the  Potomac  Appeal 
was  made  to  the  work  of  Briggs  which  had  not  lost  its  influence  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  Indians  were  quoted  in  corroboration  of  the 
theories.  The  silver  mine  again  became  a  reality  in  the  imagination,  for 
in  a  letter  written  in  1650,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  Indians  unanimously 
consent  that  twenty  miles  beyond  the  falls  is  a  rock  of  crystal  .  .  . 
and  that  three  days  journey  from  thence  is  a  Rockeor  Hill  of  Silver  Oare; 
Beyond  which  over  a  ledge  of  Hills  ...  is  the  Sea  which  can  be  no 
other  than  that  sea  which  washes  the  shore  of  China."  The  Indians  were 
also  the  creators  of  the  belief  that  beyond  the  mountains  was  a  sea  ex- 
tending from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  that  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
four  great  rivers  took  their  rise,  and  flowed  respectively  toward  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  of  which  the  "fourth  bending  southward  washes 
all  the  back  side  of  Virginia,"  and  emptied  into  the  South  Sea.  In  such 
hazy  forms  was  revealed  to  the  Virginians  the  existence  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  was  to  become  in  after  years  such  a  mighty  factor  in  the  life 
and  history  of  this  country.  Time  had  somewhat  changed  men's  views  of 
the  treasure-house  in  the  West,  and  the  Virginians  were  incited  to  discov- 
ery, not  by  romantic  hopes  of  acquiring  stores  of  precious  minerals,  but 
by  the  practical  consideration  that  the  rich  East  India  trade  might  thus  be 
gained  for  Englishmen,  and  with  the  ease  and  comparative  safety  of  a 
shorter  route,  might  be  carried  on  to  the  enrichment  of  Virginia. 

Governor  Berkeley  learned  from  the  Indians  that  by  traveling  for  five 
days  in  a  southwesterly  direction  he  would  reach  high  mountains,  and  from 
their  western  slopes  flowed  a  river,  leading  to  a  sea  where  men  sailed, 
who  wore  curiously  shaped  hats  of  reed,  and  possessed  horses  with  long 
ears.  Moved  by  these  assertions,  and  doubtless  sharing  the  popular  delu- 
sions, Berkeley  organized  in  April,  1648,  a  body  of  fifty  horsemen  and  fifty 
footmen,  which  he  proposed  to  lead  in  person,  for  the  discovery  of  what, 
it  was  supposed,  "must  needs  prove  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea  and  also 
some  part  of  China  and  the  East  Indies  .  .  .  which  will  mightily  ad- 
vance and  enrich  this  country."  This  was  the  wording  of  a  letter  which 
reached  England  in  March,  1649,  and  from  its  context  it  appears-that  the 
expedition  was  made,  for  the  author  expressed  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
send  a  full  account  of  the  enterprise  by  the  next  ship  which  should  sail 
from  Virginia.  This  letter  is  the  only  record  of  Berkeley's  trip,  which 
was  in  all  probability  forgotten  in  the  agitation  caused  by  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  colony  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commissioners.     Berkeley  had  sufficient  leisure  in  his  retirement 
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at  Green  Spring  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Vir- 
ginia to  cogitate  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  West,  but  after  his  restora- 
tion to  power  in  1660,  he  was  busied  in  afiFairs  of  state,  the  regulation  of 
correspondence  with  Indian  tribes,  and  the  settlement  of  tobacco  difficul- 
ties existing  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  it  was  left  to  others  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  penetrating  the  mountain  barriers. 

John  Lederer,  a  German,  encouraged  by  a  trip  made  by  him  in  1669 
from  the  head  of  York  River,  started  from  James  River  on  May  20,  1670, 
on  a  journey  toward  the  mountains.  His  companions,  a  Major  Harris, 
twenty  white  men,  and  five  Indians,  when  they  had  traveled  two  weeks  in 
a  southwesterly  direction,  declined  to  proceed  further.  But  Lederer,  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  pushed  forward  in  company  with  a  Susquehanna 
Indian,  and  on  June  26  reaching  a  point  near  the  present  boundary  line 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  returned  to  Virginia.  Though  a  German 
by  birth  Lederer  seems  to  have  come  from  Maryland  to  Virginia,  for  in  a 
petition  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  a  year  later  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  lived  in  Calvert  County  for  a  long  time,  having  come 
into  the  colony  upon  the  strength  of  Lord  Baltimore's  declaration  in  favor 
of  foreigners  in  1649.  Sir  William  Talbot,  secretary  of  the  province,  after- 
ward published  in  London  a  translation  of  Lederer's  account  of  his  trip. 
Had  Governor  Berkeley  shown  some  appreciation  of  Lederer's  attempts 
he  might  have  retained  his  services  as  an  explorer,  but  his  failure  in  this 
respect  did  not  prevent  him  from  setting  on  foot  another  expedition. 

Beverley,  the  historian,  is  the  sole  authority  for  the  account  of  a  journey 
made  by  Captain  Henry  Batt  about  1670.  In  the  edition  of  1722  of  his 
History  of  Virginiay  he  stated  that  Batt  with  fourteen  Englishmen  and 
an  equal  number  of  Indians,  traveled  five  hundred  miles  following  the 
general  course  pursued  by  Lederer,  until  they  came  to  swampy  country 
whence  flowed  a  river,  the  Oukfuski,  emptying,  it  was  supposed,  into  a 
gulf  west  of  Florida.  During  their  march  they  saw  level  plains,  beautiful 
savannahs,  wild  turkeys,  elks,  buffaloes,  grapes,  and  a  deserted  Indian  vil- 
lage, where,  according  to  the  usual  policy,  they  left  a  number  of  toys  or 
trinkets.  The  Indians  asserted  that  near  the  river  dwelt  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  made  salt  for  sale  among  their  neighbors,  and  upon  the  red 
men's  refusal  to  advance  further  search  was  relinquished.  Beverley's 
work  has  many  inaccuracies  and  much  misinformation  in  its  early  chap- 
ters in  which  the  preceding  account  appears,  and  it  is  possible  that  in 
Henry  Batt's  expedition  one  sees  but  the  record  of  a  confused  hearsay 
report  of  the  journeys  of  Lederer  and  that  of  Henry  Batt's  brother. 
Thomas  Batt,  commissioned  by  Major-General  Abraham  Wood,  acting  for 
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Governor  Berkeley,  started  from  Appomattox  Town  September  i,  1671,  to 
find  *'  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  water  behind  the  mountains,  in  order 
to  the  Discovery  of  the  South  Sea."  His  companions  were  Thomas 
Woods,  Robert  Fallam,  Jack  Nesan,  and  Perecute,  an  Appomattox  Indian. 
They  traveled  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  until  they  came  to  the  Hanohaskies'  village,  where  Woods  was 
taken  ill  and  died  in  a  few  days.  But  with  the  addition  to  their  number 
of  seven  Appomattox  Indians  Batt's  party  continued  the  march,  and  when 
they  halted  on  the  evening  of  September  7,  the  mountains  were  within 
sight.  In  their  path  to  the  mountains  on  the  next  day  they  found  a  tree, 
upon  which  some  one  had  drawn  with  charcoal  the  letters  MAN  I,  probably 
the  record  of  Indians.  They  spent  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  with 
the  Tolera  Indians  to  enable  Perecute  to  recover  from  indisposition.  From 
the  1 2th  to  the  i6th  they  were  among  ranges  of  mountains  near  the  present 
southwestern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  though  they  saw  turkeys,  deer, 
grapes,  gooseberries  and  haws,  such  was  the  scarcity  that  they  "  lived  a 
dogg's  life."  Descending  a  high  ridge  on  the  13th,  "they  came  to  two 
trees  mark'd  as  before  w*th  a  coale  MANI,  ye  other  cut  in  with  MA  and 
severall  other  scrabl'm'ts  hard  by  a  pretty  swift  small  current  tending  west 
sometimes  Northerdly  w*th  curious  meadows  on  each  side."  The  soil  was 
rich  but  stony,  and  the  grass  was  higher  than  their  heads.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river,  being  greatly  amazed  at  the  prospect  of  hills  piled  one 
upon  the  other,  and  the  wavy  aspect  of  the  mountains,  they  reached,  on 
the  i6th,  the  falls  of  the  Kanawha  ninety  miles  above  its  mouth. 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  become  restless,  and  were  eager  to  return 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  bad  weather  and  the  lack  of  provisions. 
The  party,  thereupon,  determined  to  return  to  the  settlements,  but 
their  departure  from  the  mountain  wilds  was  attended  with  some  little 
ceremony.  They  fired  a  salute  with  their  guns,  and  uttered  the  following 
proclamation  :  **  Long  live  King  Charles,  y"  2**,  King  of  England,  Scot- 
land,  France,  Ireland,  and  Virginia  and  all  the  territoryes  thereunto  be- 
longing;  deffender  of  y"  ffaith."  Upon  a  tree,  which  had  been  partially 
barked,  they  made  with  marking-irons  the  letters  C.  R.,  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  for  the  king ;  another  tree  they  marked  W.  B.,  for  Governor 
Berkeley;  a  third  tree,  A.  W.,  for  General  Wood,  and  a  fourth  tree  Tb.  H. 
R.  for  themselves,  and  P.  for  Perecute,  who,  impressed,  no  doubt,  by  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Virginians,  said  he  wished  to  be  an  English- 
man.  On  another  tree  were  placed  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
other  Indians,  IN.,  TT.,  NP.,  V.,  and  ER. 

Leaving  these  memorials  of  the  farthest  point  in  the  west  reached  by 
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Virginians,  they  retraced  their  steps ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  casting 
a  look  at  the  promised  land  which  they  were  leaving,  they  **  saw  west- 
wardly  over  certain  delightful  hills  a  fogg  arise  and  a  glimmering  light,  as 
from  water  and  suppose  there  may  be  some  Great  Bay."  They  had  not 
found  the  South  Sea,  and  Berkeley  was  again  frustrated  in  his  efforts  toward 
further  discovery  by  a  revolution  against  his  administration.  The  difficul- 
ties with  frontier  Indians  arising  soon  after  the  return  of  Batt,  and  the  dis- 
content of. Virginians  at  the  revival  of  navigation  acts  and  the  grant  of  the 
colony  to  Arlington  and  Culpeper,  culminated  in  the  revolution  in  1676 
led  by  young  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  which,  though  unsuccessful,  cost  the 
English  Government  ;f  80,000.  Before  the  bitterness  engendered  by  that 
conflict  had  subsided,  the  sturdy  old  governor  died,  and  nearly  forty  years 
elapsed  before  another  governor  of  Virginia  attempted  to  visit  the  mysteri- 
ous regions  of  the  distant  Blue  Ridge. 

During  that  period  many  additions  were  made  to  the  white  man*s 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  West  of  the  mountains.  The 
French  of  Canada  were  also  seeking  a  passage  to  the  South  Sea,  and  by 
way  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  making  rapid  progress  through  the  western 
country  before  death  made  an  end  of  Berkeley's  schemes.  The  discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet,  Marquette  and  La  Salle^  and 
the  work  of  zealous  missionaries,  placed  western  discovery  on  a  new  plane. 
England,  jealous  of  every  advantage  gained  in  the  New  World  by  her  Old 
World  rival,  was  not  slow  in  learning  of  the  French  discoveries,  and  Eng- 
land's colonists  without  relinquishing  the  idea  of  a  South  Sea  knew  that  it 
was  more  distant  than  former  calculations  had  placed  it.  The  great  sea 
of  the  Indians  had  been  found  to  be  only  a  river,  a  noble  stream  indeed, 
but  yet  only  a  river.  Thereafter  Virginians  were  impelled  to  westward 
journeys  by  other  considerations. 

When  Alexander  Spotswood  came  to  Virginia  as  governor  in  1710,  the 
English  in  America  were  agitated  by  the  rapid  extension  of  French  influ- 
ence in  the  West,  and  if  their  views  and  suggestions  had  prevailed  with  the 
home  government  much  of  the  bloodshed  and  expense  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war  would  have  been  prevented,  if  indeed  that  struggle  had  taken 
place.  Spotswood  was  one  of  those  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
English  gaining  a  strong  foothold  in  the  western  country,  as  he  was  quali- 
fied by  his  service  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  European  .flelds 
to  comprehend  fully  the  advantages  connected  with  such  a  stronghold 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  That  he  understood  its  commercial  im- 
portance is  shown  by  his  correspondence  on  the  subject.  He  had  been  in 
the  colony  but  two  or  three  months  when  he  sent  a  company  of  men  on  an 
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exploring  expedition.  They  reported  that  they  reached  on  horseback  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountain,  about  one  hundred  nniles  from  the  settlement, 
and  perceived  that  the  descent  on  the  other  side  was  easy,  and  that  it  was 
possible  to  travel  over  the  whole  ridge.  In  a  letter  written  by  Spotswood 
to  the  Council  of  Trade,  under  date  of  December  15,  1710,  he  stated  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  western  settlements.  He  wrote  that  the  James 
River  **  according  to  the  best  acco'ts  of  the  Indians,  issues  from  a  Lake  on 
ye  other  side  of  the  great  Mountains  that  ly  to  the  Westward  of  us,  and 
makes  its  way  through  them.  If  such  a  permission  were  granted  there, 
while  the  Lands  in  other  places  are  under  stricter  conditions,  the  people 
would  soon  carry  on  their  Settlem'ts  to  ye  very  Source  of  that  River,  and 
ye  advantages  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  thence  are  these: 
That  whereas  the  ffrench  are  endeavouring  to  settle  a  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  their  late  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi  by  way  of  the 
Lakes,  our  people  would,  by  pushing  on  their  settlem'ts  in  one  straight  line 
along  the  banks  of  James  River,  be  able  to  cutt  off  that  communication 
and  fix  themselves  so  strongly  there  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  French  to  dislodge  them,  especially  considering  how  much  further  they 
must  travell  than  we  to  come  at  that  place.  .  .  .  And  by  this  means 
a  very  profitable  Trade  might  be  established  with  foreign  Nations  of 
Indians  and  our  Indian  Traders  would  find  convenient  places  of  Refresh- 
ment without  being  obliged  (as  they  are  now)  to  travell  some  hundreds  of 
miles  through  Desarts  before  they  can  vend  their  Commoditys." 

The  statements  made  later  by  Spotswood  that  the  mountains  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  impassable,  and  that  no  attempts  had  been  made  to 
follow  the  rivers  up  to  their  sources  and  to  establish  communication  with 
the  Indians  in  the  West,  show  how  the  former  expeditions  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  explain  the  general  impression  that  the  "  horseshoe  "  expedition 
was  the  first  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  the  only  link  connecting  his  journey  with 
the  search  for  the  South  Sea  was  the  presence  among  his  followers  of 
Beverley,  who  may  be  considered  the  historian  of  Berkeley's  last  venture. 
Spotswood,  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  exploration  in  17 10,  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  mountain  regions  himself.  He  wrote  in  August,  1718, 
that  his  chief  aim  in  making  that  trip  had  been  to  seek  a  passage  to  the 
lakes.  He  still  considered  the  project  of  making  western  settlements  by 
which  the  Indian  trade  was  to  be  secured  for  the  English  and  French 
settlement,  and  invasion  prevented,  for  he  thought,  **  They  may,  by  pos-' 
sessing  themselves  of  the  Passes  of  the  Great  Mountains,  w*ch  ly  between 
Us  and  the  Lakes,  Either  by  themselves  or  their  Indians,  fall  upon 
and  over-run  w'ch  of  these  Provinces  they  think  fit."     With  such  ends  in 
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At  that  tirr-:':  ruird'.y  or.-j  h-r.drvd  a-.d  twenty-five  miles  of  the  com 
of  James  River  'a*:t*:  i;r,o'Ar..  and  ^-vt".  later  the  portion  of  the  river  abo 
the  mouth  of  the  kivanna  Rivjr  bore  ai>o  the  name  Fluvanna  Riv< 
Fontaine  was  careful  to  record  the  number  of  miles  traveled  each  da 
and  a  compariv^n  of  h;^  rr.  .aTrurerients  and  general  description  of  tl 
journey  with  the  rnap  and  topography  of  Virginia  leads  to  the  convicti( 
that  his  Jame-5  River  head  -Aa*  one  o?  the  small  streams  which  flowed  ini 
the  Rivanna  River.  Th-  line  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  that  regie 
is  broken  by  several  gap^.  Icadin;;  into  the  Valley,  known  to-day  ; 
Brown's.  TurkV-^,  Rockfi^h.  and  Swift  Run  gaps,  and  it  was  in  the  neigl 
borhood  of  the  last  mentioned,  which  is  the  furthest  north,  that  Spotswoo 
and  his  knights  crossed  the  mountains.  After  fighting  rattlesnakes  an 
briers  for  one  day,  they  started  on  horseback  up  the  mountain  on  ti 
morning  of  September  5.  and  with  the  aid  of  axemen,  and  by  dint  ( 
much  scrambling,  they  were  able  to  drink  the  health  of  the  king  and  th 
royal  family  at  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Looking  toward  the  West,  they  could  see  a  sight  pleasing  to  the  eye  a 
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all  times,  and  especially  upon  a  September  afternoon.  Directly  opposite 
them  was  the  south  end  of  the  Massanutten  range,  which  rises,  like  a  huge 
backbone,  in  the  middle  of  the  Valley,  and  at  their  feet  that  Valley  itself, 
covered  with  prairie  grass  and  woodland  and  watered  by  a  river  of  many 
branches  which  they  called  the  Euphrates,  but  which  now  bears  the  more 
beautiful  name  of  Shenandoah.  Thirty  miles  distant,  another  range  of  blue 
mountains  limited  their  vision.  It  is  not  strange  that  Spotswood  urged 
his  followers  to  descend  the  mountain  and  to  pitch  their  tents  beside  the 
Euphrates.  His  campaign  in  the  Valley  was  brief  but  spirited.  On  the 
6th,  while  his  men  were  hunting  wild  grapes,  swimming,  shooting  deer  and 
turkeys,  and  catching  perch  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  Spotswood  buried  on 
the  river  bank  a  bottle  containing  a  paper,  upon  which  he  had  written  that 
**  he  took  possession  of  this  place  in  the  name  and  for  King  George  the 
First  of  England,"  and  after  dinner  "  we  got  the  men  together,  and  loaded 
all  their  guns,  and  we  drank  the  King's  health  in  Champagne,  and  fired  a 
volley — the  Princess's  health  in  Burgundy,  and  fired  a  volley,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family  in  claret,  and  a  volley.  We  drank  the  Governor's 
health,  and  fired  another  volley."  The  highest  mountain  was  called  Mount 
George,  and  the  one  they  had  crossed  Mount  Spotswood.  The  next  day, 
leaving  the  rangers  to  continue  the  exploration,  Spotswood's  party  turned 
their  faces  homeward,  and  after  nearly .  a  month's  absence,  and  hav- 
ing traveled  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles,  the  governor  reached 
Williamsburg  on  the  17th  of  September.  To  commemorate  the  expedition 
and  the  use  of  the  horseshoes  which  it  had  required,  Spotswood  gave  to 
each  of  his  companions  a  small  golden  horseshoe  with  garnets  for  nail- 
heads.  On  one  side  of  the  shoe  was  the  inscription  :  "  Sic  juvat  transccn^ 
dere  monies^'  and  on  the  other  the  transmontane  order.  Rev.  Hugh  Jones, 
who  is  the  authority  for  this  statement,  also  wrote  in  1724,  that  Spotswood 
instituted  this  "to  encourage  Gentlemen  to  venture  backwards  and  make 
Discoveries  and  new  Settlements;  any  Gentleman  being  entitled  to  wear 
this  Golden  Shoe  that  can  prove  his  having  drank  His  Majesty  s  Health 
upon  Mount  George."  The  golden  shoes  were  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  but  it  is  believed  that  all  have  now  disappeared. 
One  of  the  last  persons  upon  whom  the  token  was  bestowed  was  an  In- 
dian. On  September,  12,  1722,  when  Spotswood,  with  the  governors  of 
other  colonies,  ended  the  conference  with  the  Five  Nations,  the  governor 
of  Virginia  told  the  Indians  that  they  "  must  take  particular  notice  of 
the  speaker  &  gave  him  a  golden  Horseshoe  which  he  wore  at  his 
Breast  &  bid  the  interpreter  tell  him  there  was  an  inscription  upon 
[it]  which  would  help  to  pass  over  the  mountains  &  that  when  any  of 
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their  People  should  come  to  Virginia  with  a  Pass  they  should  bring  it 
with  them/' 

Neither  the  lakes  nor  the  Mississippi  had  been  reached  by  Spotswood, 
but  he  had  discovered  that  a  fair  country  lay  behind  the  mountains,  and 
the  Indians  told  him  that  three  days'  journey  from  the  pass  by  which  he 
entered  the  Valley  was  a  river  which  emptied  into  Lake  Erie,  and  that  from 
**  the  Western  side  of  one  of  the  small  Mountains,  w'ch  I  saw,  that  Lake 
is  very  visible  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  above  five  days'  March  from  the 
pass."  But  he  was  sadly  amiss  when  he  thought  that  the  Alleghanies  were 
smaller  than  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  he  afterward  modified  his 
statement  about  the  five  days'  march  by  stating  that  he  meant  the  journey 
could  be  made  in  that  time  on  a  good  road  without  interruption  by  swollen 
rivers.  The  discoveries  of  Spotswood,  however,  did  not  dispel  the  hopes  of 
finding  precious  metals  in  the  Virginia  mountains,  or  of  reaching  the  South 
Sea  and  gaining  the  East  India  trade.  Jones,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  governor,  attempted  to  apply  logic  to  metallurgy,  and  argued  that 
as  the  hills  abounded  with  iron,  the  mountains  might  be  as  rich  in  precious 
metals  as  those  of  Mexico  and  South  America;  and  James  Maury,  an  intel- 
ligent Virginian,  writing  in  1756,  proposed  a  scheme  for  making  the  Poto- 
mac River  the  emporium  of  the  East  Indian  commodities,  and  for  reach- 
ing the  South  Sea  by  portage  from  the  Mississippi.  This  plan  was  similar 
to  the  one  proposed  during  Berkeley's  administration,  but  was  modified  by 
better  knowledge,  for  instead  of  canoeing  down  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  western  slopes  of  the  great  mountains  into  the  South  Sea,  the  traveler 
was  to  canoe  up  the  river  flowing  eastwardly  into  the  Mississippi  until  he 
approached  other  rivers  emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Alexander  Spotswood  was  moved  by  more  practical  considerations, 
and  his  expedition  had  more  practical  results.  He  had  opened  away  to  a 
country,  which  hardy  settlors  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  soon  began 
to  occupy  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  Indians,  and  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  gradually  assumed  the  features  which  have  made  it  Virginia's  Eden. 
The  **  horseshoe  expedition  "  was  a  success,  one  of  the  barriers  to  English 
migration  had  been  removed,  and  as  the  middle  figure  in  the  field  of 
western  discovery,  between  Christopher  Columbus  kissing  the  ground  of 
San  Salvador  in  1492,  and  the  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  making  their 
way  in  1803-6  to  the  Pacific  coast,  stands  Alexander  Spotswood  drinking, 
on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  health  to  his  English  sovereign. 


HENRY    WARD   BEECHER 

As  we  go  to  press  the  bells  are  tolling,  and  flowers  are  carpeting  the 
pathway  of  the  bier  which  conveys  to  his  final  resting-place  the  great 
American  preacher,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  In  his  death  the  pulpit  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  gifted  orators,  and  the  country  its  best-known  citizen. 
Mr.  Beecher's  place  in  history  is  that  of  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. His  genius,  his  character,  and  his  career  will  form  notable  and  in- 
structive studies  in  all  the  future.  He  was  many-sided,  with  a  vigorous, 
keen,  versatile  intellect,  most  gigantic  in  his  attainments,  magnetic  in 
power  and  influence,  progressive  in  thought  and  action,  a  grand,  genial, 
large-hearted,  manly  man.  The  chief  element  of  his  marvelous  success, 
however,  was  his  devotion  to  study.  With  all  his  rare  endowments  he 
would  never  trust  himself  to  speak  on  any  subject  that  he  had  not  pre- 
viously made  his  own  through  the  closest  analysis.  In  his  Christian  work 
he  was  a  careful  student  of  ministerial  helps.  He  studied  other  preachers, 
he  studied  men,  he  studied  himself.  In  his  lectures  on  varied  topics  he 
was  thoroughly  informed,  his  mind  a  perfect  store-house  of  exact  knowl- 
edge, not  accidentally  so,  but  through  careful,  painstaking  research  and 
observation.  His  brain  was  never  idle,  and  he  esteemed  it  an  imperative 
duty  to  keep  abreast  with  all  themes  of  current  interest.  Thus  critics  have 
rarely  been  able  to  prove  him  at  fault  in  any  important  fact,  whether  stated 
as  an  argument  or  used  as  an  illustration  wherever  he  has  spoken  even 
though  a  combatant  in  the  most  heated  controversies. 

In  reference  to  his  habits  of  study.  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  once  said :  "  I  do 
not  doubt  that  Mr.  Beecher  (and  I  have  more  than  once  told  him  so)  has 
demoralized  more  young  men  who  have  gone  into  the  pulpit  than  any  man 
who  ever  entered  it  in  America,  because  the  boobies  have  supposed  that  his 
power  lay  in  some  one  thing — in  his  voice,  or  his  gesture,  or  his  manner  in 
the  pulpit — and  that  all  that  any  man*  had  to  do  to  be  a  ready-made  and 
improved  Beecher  was  to  stand  in  the  pulpit,  with  nothing  in  his  brains, 
with  no  supreme  feeling  or  thought  to'dtt^  and  yell  like  fur}%  and  storm 
about  the  platform,  then  subsiding  suddei^  into  a  sweet  and  gentle  whis- 
per !  You  and  I  know,  my  friends,  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  had  inexhaustible 
power  back  of  everything  of  that  kind  ;  and  that  his  power  has  been  so  con- 
istant  and  so  vast,  only  because  the  sources  of  it  have  been  so  manifold  and 
so  deep.     He  has  never  been  found  wanting  in  readiness  for  the  occasion, 
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no  matter  what  the  scene.  His  mind  has  kindled  spontaneously  by  collis* 
ions  with  persons,  or  with  themes,  or  with  circumstances,  whenever  the 
occasion  has  been  presented." 

One  of  the  first  conditions  of  Mr.  Beecber's  work  in  the  pulpit  or  on 
the  platform  was  an  understanding  of  his  audience,  before  whom  he  never 
appeared  with  crude  or  unformed  thoughts.  Nothing  illustrates'  this 
statement  with  more  force  than  some  of  the  incidents  attending  his  heroic 
defense  of  America  before  the  mad  mobs  of  England  in  1863.  In  Glas- 
gow, where  mercantile  interests  were  largely  involved  in  the  success  of  the 
South,  he  was  met  with  a  storm  of  interruptions.  One  man  cried  out 
cxultingly,  "  The  South  is  beating  the  North,  sir."  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Becchcr,  **  and  when  we  bring  them  back  to  allegiance,  we  shall  think  more 
than  ever  of  them  for  the  pluck  they  are  showing."  Then  a  chorus  of 
cries  arose,  *'  You  shall  never  bring  them  back."  "  But  we  shall  bring  them 
back,"  came  from  Mr.  Beecher's  round,  full  voice,  lifted  above  the  uproar. 
^^ Never  /  never  !  "  was  the  responsive  shout.  Smiling,  and  with  perfect  com- 
posure, Mr.  Beccher  told  a  humorous  story  which  this  contest  between 
himself  and  his  audience  reminded  him  of,  and  while  the  laugh  was  chang- 
ing the  current  of  feeling  he  firmly  said,  **  We  shall  bring  them  back^'  and 
went  on  with  his  lecture  before  a  retort  of  **  nnter  "  could  possibly  be  ut- 
tered. One  angry  gentleman,  who  was  interested  in  the  cotton  trade,  inter- 
rupted a  few  moments  later  with,  **  Tell  us,  sir,  when  the  war  will  be  over." 
•*  That  depends,"  replied  Mr.  Beecher,  "  partly  on  how  long  you  continue  to 
give  your  sympathy  to  the  South  ;  but  as  for  2^,  the  war  shall  not  cease  so 
long  as  there  is  a  slave  in  America  on  whom  the  sun  of  heaven  can  shine." 
"  Oh,  but  you  need  not  waste  your  time  telling  us  about  slavery;  we  hate 
slavery  as  much  as  you,"  was  the  cry.  **  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Beecher,  with  calm 
emphasis,  •*  so  everybody  tells  me  when  I  meet  them,  that  they  hate  slaver>% 
but  for  all  your  professions,  strange  to  say,  you  are  all  caught  in  very 
suspicious  company  with  your  arms  round  the  slaveholders'  necks."  A 
man  in  the  audience  exclaimed:  ''  I  have  been  in  the  South,  and  seen  with 
my  own  eyes  that  the  slaves  are  well  treated ;  they  get  plenty  to  eat,  are 
well  clothed,  and  arc  allowed  to  sing  and  dance  at  night  as  much  as  they 
please."  Mr.  Beecher,  with  one  of  his  contagious  smiles,  answered:  "I 
have  a  pig  at  home ;  she  gets  as  much  as  she  can  eat,  and  as  much  litter 
as  she  can  use.  and  I  allow  her  to  grunt  as  much  as  she  pleases;  but  still 
she  is  my  pig''  **  Why  not  let  the  South  go  ?  the  country  is  large  enough 
for  you  both,**  cried  another  voice.  "That  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
s;iy,  who  live  on  an  island  that  America  could  put  in  her  skirt  pocket," 
replievl  Mr.  Beecher,  "but  if  you  knew  how  our  mountains  go,  and  how 
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our  rivers  run,  you  would  not  talk  so.  Besides,  if  we  were  divided  in 
America,  we  would  require  a  standing  army  to  watch  each  other.  No, 
no !  we  don't  want  the  European  system  of  standing  armies  to  eat  up  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land."  Mr.  Beecher  then  went  on  to  demon- 
strate the  unity  of  labor  the  world  over,  and  how  slavery  had  made  labor 
disreputable.  He  told  his  audience  they  were  driving  nails  into  their  own 
coffins ;  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  them  to  be  building  ships  to  put  down 
the  laborers  of  America,  and  to  cast  shame  and  contempt  on  themselves, 
and  on  every  man  on  earth  who  earned  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  "  My  interruptions  lasted  about  an  hour,"  he  subsequently  said  in 
describing  that  meeting,  "  but  after  they  were  once  stilled  you  would  have 
thought  we  were  in  a  revival."  At  Liverpool  his  life  was  threatened — men 
in  the  galleries  and  boxes  were  armed  with  pistols  and  bowie-knives — but 
nothing  daunted  he  went  upon  the  platform.  **  Of  all  confusions  and  tur- 
moils and  whirls  I  never  saw  the  like,"  he  said.  **  I  got  control  of  the 
meeting  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  I  had  a  clear  road  the  rest 
of  the  way.  I  sometimes  felt  like  a  ship-master  attempting  to  preach  on 
board  of  a  ship  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  with  a  tornado  on  the  sea 
and  a  mutiny  among  the  men."  Such  a  display  of  moral  and  physical 
courage,  and  of  resources  of  logic,  satire,  eloquence  and  wit  equal  to  the 
direst  emergencies,  as  he  made  in  his  series  of  addresses  to  the  English 
people,  has  no  parallel  in  history.  He  risked  his  life  night  after  night, 
and  forced  upon  the  unenlightened  minds  of  violent  and  prejudiced  men 
the  great  truth  that  every  English  laborer  had  a  vital  interest  in  bringing 
to  a  close  the  civil  war  in  America.  It  was  a  victorious  campaign  for  the 
Union.  Not  another  man  living  did  or  could  have  done  such  incompar- 
able service.  **  Did  the  government  send  you?"  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Beecher.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  the  government  took  no  stock  in  me  at 
that  time.  I  went  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  with  no  one  behind  me 
except  my  church.  They  told  me  they  would  pay  my  expenses,  and  sent 
me  off." 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Beecher's  history  is  unique,  and  will  be  given  to  our 
readers  at  some  future  day,  in  connection  with  our  projected  studies  in  the 
field  of  journalism.  His  editorial  influence  has  been  remarkable  in  many 
directions,  and  it  will  never  cease  to  be  felt.  Had  he  lived  a  few  months 
longer,  it  would  have  been  fifty  years  since  he  was  ordained  and  married, 
and  forty  years  since  he  became  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church.  He  has 
left  an  impress  upon  his  time  in  all  that  concerns  political,  philanthropic, 
social,  and  religious  progress. 


FIRST  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

While  the  subject  of  a  new  constitution  for  New  York  is  in  agitation, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  some  of  the  features  of  the  convention  held  in 
\^^^^  at  Kingston,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  first  constitution  of  the 
Empire  State.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York — the  connecting 
link  between  the  General  Assembly  of  colonial  times  and  the  present 
Assembly — declared  its  purpose  to  establish  a  popular  government  some 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  such  was  the 
critical  urgency  for  energetic  action  in  other  directions  that  no  time  was 
found  for  the  consummation  of  the  task  until  the  beginning  of  1777 :  even 
while  the  convention  was  in  session,  during  the  blustering  days  of  March, 
the  "Committee  of  Safety"  had  its  headquarters  in  the  saddle,  and  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State  was  invaded  by  the  enemy.  New  York  city 
was  held  captive,  and  "  hostile  forces  were  gathering  strength  at  the  north 
for  a  descent  with  fire  and  sword  upon  the  smiling  valleys  of  the  Hudson." 
On  the  1 2th  of  March  the  committee,  appointed  in  August,  1776,  to  draft 
a  constitution,  presented  their  first  report.  Gouverneur  Morris  proposed 
that  ever}'  delegate  who  objected  to  any  section  should  enter  his  objections 
on  the  minutes  of  the  transaction.  This  was  not  allowed ;  and  the  debate 
opened,  each  clause  being  taken  by  itself.  To  the  first  every  man  assented, 
it  being  the  announcement  that  all  authority  in  the  State  is  derived  from 
the  people.  When  the  convention  came  upon  the  legislative  branch,  Mr. 
Morris  proposed  that  the  governor  should  attend  the  sessions  so  that  he 
might  at  once  give  his  approval  or  his  veto  to  measures,  without  having 
any  power  to  propose  a  law  or  to  amend  it.  After  a  long  discussion,  this 
was  carried  by  a  very  large  vote.  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Jay  moved  to 
reconsider ;  and  this  proposition  was  amended  by  substituting  another, 
from  Robert  R.  Livingston,  providing  that  a  council,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, chancellor,  and  judge,  should  have  a  similar  power  over  every  bill. 
A  two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  of  the  legislature  would  overcome  the 
veto ;  and  a  bill  should  become  a  law  if  not  returned  to  the  legislature 
within  ten  days  by  this  council.  Thus  was  the  first  council  established ; 
and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  share  his  power  with  two  others.  His 
term  of  office  was  three  years.  A  similar  term  was  given  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  should  act  as  president  of  the  senate. 

The  scheme  provided  that  the  senate  should  consist  of  twenty-four 
members,  each  one  to  be  a  freeholder,  selected  by  freeholders  who  had 
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property  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The  term  of  office  was  four 
years,  and  the  senators  were  divided  into  four  classes,  six  to  go  out  of 
office  annually.  Thus  one-fourth  of  the  senate  was  chosen  every  year 
from  either  the  southern,  middle,  eastern  or  western  districts  of  the  State. 
It  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts  so  that  there  should 
be  only  one,  and  also  to  elect  the  senators  by  a  general  vote.  But  these 
propositions  were  defeated.  There  was  a  provision  that  the  senate  should 
never  exceed  one  hundred  members.  The  assembly  was  to  consist  of  at 
least  seventy  members  chosen  each  year  by  freeholders  who  had  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  who  rented  tenements  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings English  money.  The  assembly  must  never  exceed  three  hundred 
in  number.  Some  of  the  objections  to  the  tenement  clause,  it  is  said, 
were  removed  by  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Morris,  giving  the  franchise  to  all 
freemen  in  Albany,  and  to  all  who  were  made  freemen  in  the  city  of  New 
York  before  October  14,  1775. 

There  was  a  long  debate  over  the  method  of  voting,  whether  it  should 
be  an  open  or  a  secret  ballot.  A  decided  preference  was  shown  by  some 
of  New  York's  leading  citizens — the  names  of  Ludlow,  Lawrence,  Beek- 
man,  and  Laight  being  among  the  number — in  favor  of  an  open  ballot  ac- 
cording to  "  their  birthright  as  Englishmen  and  their  glory  as  Americans." 
The  secret  ballot  was  sustained  by  the  "  Liberty  Boys,**  and  other  politi- 
cal organizations,  and  the  feeling  in  its  favor  seemed  to  gain  ground.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  words  "  by  ballot  "  were  stricken  out,  but  after- 
ward Mr.  Jay,  who  had  always  favored  the  open  ballot,  carried  a  substi- 
tute, declaring  that  all  elections  should  be  by  ballot  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable ;  but  the  legislature  had  a  chance,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  change  the 
method  if  the  ballot  system  did  not  prove  successful.  In  regard  to  the 
judiciary,  the  courts  and  the  judges  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the 
judicial  system  in  England.  It  was  announced  that  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  consisted  of  such  provisions  of  the  English  common  law  and 
statute  law  and  of  the  colonial  acts  as  were  in  force  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  Thus  was  the  battle  of  Lexington  made  the  exact  date  when  the 
colonies  drew  away  from  the  mother  country.  It  was  decided  that  trial 
by  jury  should  always  be  allowed,  but  verdicts  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
a  jury  were  not  permitted. 

Considerable  debate  ensued  upon  the  question  of  religious  toleration. 
Mr.  Jay  moved  to  "  except  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  until  they  should  take  oath  that  they  verily  believed  that  no  Pope, 
priest  or  foreign  authority  hath  power  to  absolve  the  subjects  of  the  State 
from  allegiance,  and  unless  they  renounced  the  false,  wicked  and  damnable 
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doctrine  that  the  Pope  has  power  to  absolve  men  from  sins."  This  was 
brought  out  by  the  declaration  that  freedom  of  religion  should  be  allowed 
to  all  mankind.  Mr.  Jay's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to 
ten ;  and  the  effect  of  this  toleration  was  not  set  aside  by  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Livingston  to  provide  that  there  should  be  no  disturbing  of  the  peace  by 
any  religionists,  or  by  Mr.  Jay*s  motion  of  a  similar  character.  It  was, 
however,  provided  that  "  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  granted  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  State."  Another  notable  discussion 
arose  over  the  question  of  naturalizing  foreigners,  which,  by  the  original 
draft,  le|t  the  matter  to  the  legislature.  Thus  there  was  a  chance  to  dis- 
criminate against  Papists ;  and  it  was  this  very  thing,  already  voted  down 
(in  the  matter  of  religious  toleration),  that  caused  an  effort  to  be  made, 
which  proved  successful,  to  require  all  foreigners  to  renounce  allegiance  to 
every  foreign  king  or  prince.  Mr.  Jay  failed  in  his  efforts  to  secure  an 
anti-Papist  resolution.  He  also  failed  in  an  effort  to  give  certain  privileges 
to  Dutch  and  English  churchmen — the  evident  opinion  of  the  convention, 
as  a  whole,  being  not  to  commit  the  constitution  to  any  church.  It  was 
also  voted  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  hold  any  office.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Morris,  future  legislatures  were  recommended  to  abolish  slavery. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  April,  1777,  the  constitution  was  read  in  full 
and  was  agreed  to  by  every  man  present  except  Colonel  Peter  R.  Living- 
ston, of  Albany,  who  had  his  dissent  entered  upon  the  minutes.  This  was 
the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  constitution  that 
existed  until  1846.  John  Jay  wrote  of  it:  *'Our  constitution  is  univer- 
sally approved,  even  in  New  England,  where  few  New  York  productions 
have  credit."  John  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay:  **  Your  constitution  is 
better  than  ours.  It  is  the  best  of  all."  On  every  hand  the  document  was 
hailed  as  a  victory  greater  than  that  of  the  battle-field.  To  recapitulate, 
the  people  had  at  last  been  declared  supreme  by  an  official  enactment  of 
the  highest  authority.  The  Assembly  was  given  large  powers  in  the 
originating  of  money  bills ;  in  the  selection  of  the  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment to  check  executive  authority,  and  in  the  indirect  selection  of  the 
Council  of  Revision,  for  the  correction  of  hasty  or  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation. The  senate  consisted  of  freeholders,  who  had  supreme  judicial 
power  and  final  appellate  jurisdictton  in  law  and  equity.  Otherwise  the 
judiciary  was  patterned  after  that  of  England.  Among  the  principal  rights 
guaranteed  by  this  constitution  were :  religious  toleration,  trial  by  jury, 
and  an  open  ballot.    The  constitution  was — for  that  day — a  remarkable 
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exponent  of  civil  polity  in  its  broadest  and  most  generous  bearings.  This 
was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  committee 
who  framed  it,  the  most  influential  were  descended  from  different  nation- 
alities— Huguenot,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  English — with  the  foresight,  wis- 
dom, largeness  of  purpose,  and  intelligent  energy  characteristic  of  the  races 
from  which  they  sprung.  The  outcome  of  their  deliberations  under  the 
circumstances  could  hardly  have  been  narrow-minded. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following,  a  provision  was  made  for  a  Council  of 
Safety,  to  consist  of  fifteen  members,  who  should  have  extraordinary 
powers,  until  the  meeting  of  the  coming  legislature.  The  poll  lists  and 
ballots  were  examined  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
western  district  had  cast  7,017  votes,  and  the  middle  district  6,162.  The 
southern  district  was  disturbed  with  the  question  of  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  the  eastern  district  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
candidates  for  governor  were  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Philip  Livingston, 
John  Jay,  George  Clinton,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  John  Morin  Scott. 
George  Clinton  was  elected.  It  was  a  glorious  day  for  the  American  cause 
when  Clinton  left  the  field  to  take  the  hurried  oath  of  office.  Thence- 
forward the  American  leaders  had  more  confidence  in  the  result  of  the 
struggle.  What  troubled  them  severely  in  the  midst  of  their  other  perils 
and  perplexities  was  the  destruction  of  the  British  forms  of  law  and  order 
— forms  under  which  they  had  lived  for  generations,  and  to  protect  which 
they  had  often  met  the  French  colonists  on  the  field  of  battle.  To  be 
themselves  in  hostility  to  their  former  ideas,  and  to  have  the  French  upon 
their  side,  was  abnormal.  The  various  colonies  were  still  the  disjecta  mem- 
bra of  a  national  body  politic,  although  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were 
in  process  of  ratification.  A  brief  trial  of  these  Articles  proved  their  weak- 
ness, and  the  dissolution  of  the  new  government  seemed  inevitable.  The 
prospect  was  discouraging.  New  York  naturally  became  the  centre,  not  so 
much  of  strategic  activity  as  of  political  discernment.  Her  State  consti- 
tution, grand  and  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope,  served  as  a  broad  basis  on  which 
might  rest  the  fundamentals  of  a  more  perfect  constitution  for  the  whole 
country.  Her  sons  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  pending  the 
coming  enfranchisement,  and  her  commingled  French,  Dutch,  and  English 
ideas  were  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
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THE  HEATH ERLY  WAR 

One  of  the  interesting  incidents  in  the  early  settlement  of  Northern 
'Missouri  is  known  as  the  '*Heatherly  War"  which  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1836.  The  Heatherlys  came  from  Kentucky  in  1832,  and  settled  in 
what  was  then  called  the  "  Upper  Grand  River  country,"  which,  at  that 
date,  formed  a  portion  of  the  County  of  Carroll  extending  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  Iowa  line,  and  comprising  the  present  counties  of  Liv- 
ingston, Grundy  and  Mercer,  as  well  as  Carroll.  This  now  splendid  agri- 
cultural country  was  then  a  wilderness  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by 
outlaws  and  roving  bands  of  Indians. 

The  members  of  the  Heatherly  family  were  Geoi^e  Heatherly,  the 
father;  Jenny  Heatherly,  the  mother;  John,  Alfred,  George  and  James, 
the  sons,  and  a  daughter,  Ann.  The  father  had  fled  from  Kentucky  to 
avoid  paying  the  penalty  for  crimes  committed  there,  and  the  mother  was 
a  sister  of  the  notorious  Kentucky  outlaws  known  in  the  history  of  that 
State  as  Big  and  Little  Harpe.  On  coming  to  Missouri,  the  Heatherlys 
sought  a  secluded  spot  not  far  from  where  the  beautiful  city  of  Chillicothe 
now  stands,  and  erected  the  usual  rude  log-cabins  of  the  pioneer,  and 
their  place  soon  became  the  regular  rendezvous  of  the  horse-thieves,  coun- 
terfeiters, and  other  fugitives  from  justice  then  infesting  the  wild  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  three  or  four  of  whom  were  always  the  guests 
and  confederates  of  the  family  and  aided  them  in  the  murder  and  robbery 
of  many  an  unfortunate  **  home-seeker." 

The  gang  was  well  organized  and  for  several  years  evaded  the  laws  of 
the  State,  which  were  at  that  tim^  poorly  executed.  The  **old  woman," 
as  Jenny  Heatherly  was  known  among  her  companions,  was  the  queen  or 
leader  of  these  wild  spirits,  and  with  her  Harpe  thirst  for  blood  and  plun- 
der planned  numerous  dark  deeds,  and,  not  unfrequently,  assisted  in  their 
execution. 

Often  a  land-hunter,  or  explorer  of  the  Upper  Grand  River  country', 
rich  in  its  natural  resources,  was  last  seen  or  heard  from  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Heatherly  cabins,  but  the  machinery  of  the  State  civil  law  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hunt  down  and  punish  the  murderers.  The  gang  was  at 
last,  however,  by  their  own  bold  and  unwise  actions  and  dissensions, 
broken  up,  and  one  at  least  of  their  number  brought  to  justice,  and  the 
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Others  driven  from  the  country.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1836  a  band  of 
peaceful  Iowa  Indians  came  from  the  southern  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  Grand  River  country,  where  game  was  then  abun- 
dant, on  a  hunting  expedition.  As  soon  as  the  Heatherlys  discovered  the 
camp  of  the  Indians  they  set  out  to  steal  their  horses,  and  take  them  to 
the  more  thickly  settled  district  along  the  Missouri  River  and  sell  them. 
While  the  Indians  were  hunting,  the  five  Heatherlys  and  three  of  their 
companions,  James  Dunbar,  Alfred  Hawkins  and  a  man  named  Thomas, 
went  to  the  camp,  stole  a  number  of  their  horses  and  ponies  which  had 
been  turned  loose  to  graze,  and  were  making  off  south  with  them  when 
the  Indians,  having  discovered  their  loss  and  given  chase,  overtook  the 
thieves.  The  Indians  demanded  a  return  of  their  property,  and  on  being 
refused  opened  fire  on  the  robbers  with  their  weapons.  Thomas  was  in- 
stantly killed,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  shots  with  their  pursuers  the 
Heatherly  gang  abandoned  the  horses  and  fled. 

The  Heatherlys,  now  fearing  the  Indians  would  report  their  depreda- 
tion to  the  authorities  and  cause  the  government  to  take  steps  to  pun- 
ish them,  undertook  to  throw  suspicion  from  themselves  and  against  the 
Indians,  by  hastening  to  the  white  settlement  in  advance  and  making  a 
serious  charge  against  them.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  the 
Heatherlys  murdered  one  of  their  own  party,  whom  they  suspected  of 
the  intention  to  break  away  from  their  wretched  life  and  return  to  civili- 
zation.  They  shot  James  Dunbar  and  concealed  his  body  near  the  Indian 
camp,  and  hastened  to  the  settlement  and  reported  that  the  lowas  were  on 
the  war-path,  were  robbing  and  murdering  the  whites  in  the  thinly  settled 
Upper  Grand  River  country,  and  claimed  that  they  had  been  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  and  two  of  their  number,  Thomas  and  Dunbar,  killed.  The 
settlers  knowing  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  country  the  more  readily 
credited  this  statement,  and  alarm  and  excitement  prevailed  throughout 
the  region. 

A  militia  organization  existed  in  the  State  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements  against  both  red  and  white  desperadoes,  and  General  B. 
M.  Thompson,  of  Ray  County  was  commander  of  the  district  in  which 
these  events  occurred.  The  news  was  carried  to  him  that  the  lowas 
were  in  open  warfare,  and  he  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment,  composed  of  companies  from  Carroll  and  Ray  counties, 
and  marched  rapidly  for  the  locality  of  the  attacking  enemy.  General 
Thompson  also  ordered  out  two  companies  of  Clay  County  militia,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Shubael  Allen,  who  were  accompanied  by  some  vol- 
unteers under  the  command  of  General  Alex.  W.  Doniphan,  who,  a  few 
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years  later,  became  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  is  now  a  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Richmond, 
Missouri.  Colonel  Allen  marched  his  forces  rapidly  north  until  he 
reached  a  line  west  of  the  camp  of  the  alleged  hostile  Indians,  and  then 
hurried  east,  arriving  at  the  Indian  camp  about  the  same  time  General 
Thompson  and  his  forces  came  up  on  the  south.  The  Indians  were  found 
peaceful  and  harmless ;  many  of  the  men  were  away  hunting,  the  women 
engaged  in  their  work  of  dressing  deer-skins  and  drying  meat  for  future 
use,  their  children  playing  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  their  horses 
grazing  upon  the  luxuriant  grass  of  the  prairie  not  far  from  the  timber. 
General  Thompson  and  his  officers  became  convinced  that  the  Indians  had 
not  committed  the  acts  they  were  charged  with,  and,  on  hearing  their 
story  concerning  the  raid  of  the  Heatherlys  upon  their  property,  and  their 
account  of  how  Thomas  met  his  death,  and  having  learned  from  some  of 
the  settlers  who  had  joined  Thompson's  forces  that  Dunbar  had  returned 
alive  and  well  from  this  expedition,  they  suspected  the  Heatherly  gang  of 
his  murder.  The  officers,  finding  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  see- 
ing the  futility  of  this  campaign,  returned  the  militia  and  volunteers  to 
their  respective  counties  and  disbanded  them,  thus  ending  the  "  Heatherly 
War  "  without  bloodshed. 

The  civil  authorities  then  set  to  work  to  hunt  down  the  murderers 
of  Dunbar,  found  his  body  and  traced  his  killing  to  the  Heatherly  crew. 
Thoroughly  aroused  they  determined  to  break  up  the  band  and  rid  the 
State  of  them.  Warrants  were  sworn  out  charging  them  with  the  murder 
of  their  late  companion,  and  in  July,  1836,  Sheriff  Lewis  N.  Rees  of  Car- 
roll County  took  with  him  a  strong  posse  of  armed  men  and  proceeded  to 
the  cabin  and  arrested  the  entire  Heatherly  family,  including  the  mother 
and  daughter,  together  with  Alfred  Hawkins,  who  was  alike  charged  with 
the  crime. 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  nearest  jail  in  Ray  County  and  lodged 
there  to  await  trial.  John  Heatherly  was  tried  in  March,  1837,  and  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  acquitted.  The  circuit  attorney,  becoming 
convinced  that  none  of  the  criminals  could  be  convicted,  unless  some  of 
their  accomplices  would  testify  against  them,  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  all  the  Heatherlys  gave  evidence  against  Alfred  Hawkins,  as  the 
price  of  their  own  liberty.  On  Hawkins*  first  trial,  in  July,  1837,  he  was 
ably  defended,  and  the  jury  failed  to  agree  and  were  discharged,  but  on 
his  second  trial  in  November  of  that  year,  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  This  sentence 
was,  however,  commuted  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  twenty  years* 
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imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  where  Hawkins  died,  about  two  years 
afterward. 

The  Heatherly  family,  worn  down  by  their  long  confinement  in  jail 
awaiting  these  trials,  and  completely  broken  in  spirit,  left  the  country  as 
soon  as  released  after  having  testified  against  their  late  comrade. 

These  trials  were  before  Judge  Austin  A.  King,  who,  some  years  later, 
became  governor  of  Missouri ;  and  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  State 
was  Amos  Rees,  quite  an  able  lawyer  at  that  early  day,  who  afterward 
gained  a  leading  position  in  his  profession  in  both  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
and  who  died  not  long  since  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-three,  after  having  been  variously  honored  and  trusted  by 
the  people  of  both  States. 


Kingston,  Missouri, 


JOHN  VAN  BUREN 

A  STUDY    IN   BYGONE  POLITICS 

III 

If  the  year  1844  marked  the  palpable  advent  of  the  slavery  question 
into  the  national  politics,  the  events  of  1848  announced  that  the  period 
of  its  youth  had  passed.  It  was  henceforth  to  be  a  stalwart  and  stalking 
menace,  a  demon  of  disturbance,  until  it  aged  to  civil  war.  The  "Texas 
question  '*  had  put  off  its  efHcient  disguise  and  become  in  appearance 
what  it  before  had  been  in  fact.  Annexation  had  rent  the  veil  for  every 
doubting  eye.  The  results  of  a  war  as  triumphant  as  unjust  had  pushed 
the  fateful  problem  to  the  bar  of  public  judgment. 

Thus  far  the  phases  of  constitutional  history  had  been  as  changeful  as 
the  hues  of  a  chameleon.  The  federal  doctrine  had  been  mocked  by  the 
Essex  Junto  at  the  North,  as  well  as  by  the  Nullifiers  of  the  South.  The 
Prophet  of  Strict  Construction  had  conducted  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and 
the  party  that  denied  the  constitutionality  of  internal  improvements  and 
a  national  bank  had  now  brought  about  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 
But  the  Constitution  itself  had  failed  to  define  the  vital  principle  upon 
which  its  existence  would  depend.  Its  meaning  was  left  open  to  disputes 
and  theories,  only  to  be  settled  by  the  interest  that  was  strongest,  and  that 
in  the  end  could  maintain  its  position  by  force.  Moreover,  a  people  whose 
sense  of  power  had  come  with  their  independence,  whose  self-reliance  had 
been  schooled  by  their  own  sovereignty,  whose  love  of  glory  had  been  nour- 
ished by  three  wars,  and  whose  pride  eclipsed  that  of  the  Roman  citizen 
in  the  best  days  of  the  Empire,  had  scarcely  been  in  training  when  the  crisis 
came  to  submit  to  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  so  irreconcilable  a  difference. 
And  that  time  had  now  come  to  be  something  more  than  the  rhetorical 
prophecies  of  the  House  or  the  Senate  chamber.  The  lurid  beams  of 
that  day  could  be  seen  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  mountains. 

The  policy  and  the  principles  of  no  party  had  been  consistent.  Even  the 
finances  of  the  nation  had  been  a  carnival  of  make-shifts  and  experiments. 
Every  force  and  every  question  had  been  judged  by  its  power  of  political 
leverage.  Party  tactics  had  been  as  varied  and  veering  as  the  political 
antics  of  Beaconsfield  or  Bismarck.  Office  and  power  had  been  the  chief 
things  sought,  and  to  such  ends  party  zeal  was  directed.     Partisans  and 
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patriots,  it  is  true,  had  often  been  confronted  by  this  problem  of  the  future ; 
but  they  had  trimmed  and  bargained.  Personal  and  party  interests,  then 
as  ever,  were  paramount  to  philanthropy  or  political  economy.  It  was 
absurd  to  borrow  trouble.  It  was  needless  to  invite  responsibility.  It  was 
impolitic  to  countenance  agitation.  The  Abolitionist  was  a  disorganizer 
and  fanatic.  Congress  denied  him  the  right  of  petition.  Even  the  mail 
bags  of  the  South  were  closed  to  the  circulation  of  his  doctrine. 

The  second  generation  of  statesmen  had  reached  their  political  dotage. 
Calhoun  had  long  departed  from  his  early  faith ;  soured  and  powerless, 
he  was  devoting  his  final  days  to  the  philosophy  of  secession.  Webster, 
still  beguiled  by  his  ambitious  dreams,  was  preparing  for  that  final  apos- 
tasy which  has  cast  a  shadow  over  his  grave.  Clay,  aged  but  hopeful, 
patriotic  but  no  longer  "available,"  beheld  the  widening  breach,  and 
looked  for  help,  as  of  old,  in  compromise.  Benton,  the  chief  exponent 
of  Jacksonism,  was  soon  to  be  proscribed ;  his  views  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  exactions  of  the  South.  The  conditions  had  changed.  A  new 
order  of  ideas  had  arisen.  A  new  generation  of  public  men  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  push  private  fortunes.  The  anti-slavery 
sentiment  was  steadily  gathering  force,  and  to  the  ambitious  offered  a 
career.  Oratory  was  a  passport  to  prominence ;  the  North  was  rearing 
men  whose  actions  would  not  be  terrorized,  whose  principles  would  not 
be  temporized. 

However,  let  us  not  misunderstand.  Speculations  upon  compromise 
and  human  rights  may  deny  the  propriety  of  acquiescence  in  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery.  A  dilettant  political  morality  may  question  a  transient 
or  partial  submission  to  an  erroneous  principle  of  government,  although  it 
be  dictated  by  prudence  and  the  prospect  of  a  greater  ultimate  advantage. 
But  no  practical  eye  can  scan  the  history  of  political  parties  up  to  this 
time  without  recognizing  not  only  the  policy  but  the  natural  necessity  of 
temporary  arrangement  and  evasion.  Government  does  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment  in  economics.  It  is  interest  alone  that  gives  power 
to  principle.  Concord  was  preserved  by  the  demands  of  material  pros- 
perity ;  bread  before  breadth.  Until  rival  systems  of  labor  had  begotten 
rival  needs  and  rival  theories  of  government,  and  until  that  rivalry  had 
developed  with  the  growth  of  opposing  interests  into  a  conflict  between 
them  for  self-preservation,  the  policy  of  compromise  and  postponement  was 
natural  and  inevitable.  And  it  is  in  this  light  that  the  statesmanship  of 
this  period  must  be  viewed. 

But  to  return.  The  temporizing  policy  had  nearly  exhausted  itself. 
The  energies  of  the  South  were  bent  to  one  end.     That  section  was  now 
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solidified  in  action  and  in  interest.  Whatever  its  political  divisions  or 
professions,  the  protection  of  its  Institution  was  its  only  creed.  On  this 
subject  there  existed  no  difference ;  the  Slave  Power  was  supreme.  At  the 
North  were  the  Abolitionist,  the  Free-soiler,  the  Whig,  and  the  Democrat. 
As  yet,  the  Abolitionist  was  a  political  impotent.  But  his  less  radical 
brother,  the  Free-soiler,  by  mingling  policy  with  his  humanity,  was  laying 
a  sure  foundation  for  his  future ;  he  was  imbibing  his  principles  by  safe 
and  politic  degrees.  The  Whig  and  the  Democrat,  however,  each  clung  to 
his  ancient  faith  and  his  ancient  practices ;  with  both,  the  propulsion  of 
habit  had  not  ceased,  and  they  still  continued  to  barter  support  to  the 
slavery  interest  for  political  spoil  and  preferment.  It  was  this  combinap 
tion  that  had  stultified  the  national  honor,  and  turned  the  national  army 
into  a  horde  of  territorial  freebooters.  The  secret  and  dissembled  mo- 
tive of  the  Annexation  had  been  skillfully  gilded  over  by  the  glory  of  ^ 
vast  domain.  The  iniquity  of  the  war  had  been  overshadowed  by  the 
glamour  of  national  gallantry.  But  the  well-ripened  fruit  of  intrigue  and 
conquest  once  made  secure,  disguise  and  dissimulation  were  no  longer 
needful  or  possible.  Our  possessions  reached  the  Pacific.  There  was  little 
more  to  gain.     The  new  acquisitions  must  be  either  slave  or  free. 

An  element  was  now  introduced  besides  sentiment  and  abstractions. 
Slavery  was  something  more  than  the  object  of  philanthropy  or  aboli- 
tion petitions ;  it  represented  one  side  of  a  struggle  for  power,  although 
the  other  side  was  in  the  midst  of  that  political  disintegration  from  which 
a  new  organization  was  soon  to  come.  The  agitators  from  principle  were 
being  joined  by  the  agitators  from  interest.  Local  politicians  who  saw 
nothing  to  gain  by  concert  with  the  South  were  proclaiming  their  faith  as 
•*  no  extension  of  slavery."  All  the  disaffected  factions  and  minorities 
were  being  given  a  balance  of  power,  or  an  opportunity  for  revenge.  And 
it  was  this  situation  that  enabled  the  dissensions  of  the  New  York  De- 
mocracy to  carry  their  havoc  into  the  party  at  large. 

It  was  during  1847  ^hat  the  Barnburner  faction  espoused  the  doctrine 
of  **  non-extension,"  partly  as  the  consequence  of  their  former  opposi- 
tion to  the  Annexation,  and  partly  on  grounds  of  factional  policy.  The 
immediate  occasion  was  the  imprudent  procedure  of  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention held  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  When  that  convention  came  together, 
it  was  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  factions,  a  majority  depend- 
ing upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  several  contested  seats.  Among 
them  was  that  of  John  Van  Buren,  now  the  recognized  chief  of  the  Barn- 
burners. For  the  decision  of  these  contests,  a  preliminary  plan  of  organiza- 
tion was  agreed  upon ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that,  if  fairly  carried 
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out,  the  Barnburners  would  secure  control.  That  prospect  manifest,  the 
Hunkers  set  about,  by  the  most  faithless  and  unscrupulous  manipulation, 
to  settle  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  their  own  favor.  By  pre-arrangement. 
Van  Buren's  case  was  reserved  until  the  last ;  but  by  the  time  it  was 
reached  he  was  fated  to  expulsion.  A  resolution  was  then  introduced  to 
seat  his  contestant,  and  the  final  struggle  began.  The  discussion  that 
ensued  was  violent  and  acrimonious,  John  closing  his  side  of  the  case 
himself.  It  was  known  through  the  town  on  the  evening  before  when  he 
was  to  have  the  floor.  When  he  began  his  speech  the  convention  hall  was 
densely  filled  by  an  admiring  and  expectant  assemblage.  His  effort  is 
still  remembered  in  that  city  of  conventions  beside  the  speech  of  Roscoe 
Conkling  at  the  overthrow  of  Fenton,  and  that  of  Chief  Judge  Ruger  at 
the  time  of  the  Kelly  bolt.  But,  like  most  speeches  of  the  kind,  it  was 
rather  the  voice  of  a  cause  than  an  instrument  of  success.  A  majority 
had  been  packed,  and  the  vote  decided  against  him.  He  took  his  hat  and 
deliberately  walked  out  of  the  convention,  remarking  characteristically  that 
he  had  been  in  it  for  three  full  days,  as  long  as  Jonah  was  in  the  whale's 
belly,  and  longer  than  any  honest  man  would  wish  to  remain  in  such  com- 
pany. 

It  was  the  conduct  of  this  convention  that  forced  the  Barnburners  into 
the  open  revolt  made  effectual  by  their  rather  unique  method  of  ballot- 
ing.* A  resolution  against  the  admission  of  slavery  into  the  Territories 
had   been   offered    but  defeated.     It  was   now  printed    conspicuously  in 

*  It  may  gratify  the  curious  to  give  some  specimen  variations  of  the  Wright  ballots  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  article.     One  ran  this  way  : 

For  Comptroller. 

REMEMBER  SILAS  WRIGHT ! 

For  Secretary  of  State. 

MAINTAIN  FREEDOM  ! 

For  Attorney-General. 

REBUKE  FRAUD ! 


Another : 


Stote. 


Vol.  XVII.— No.  4 


REMEMBER    SILAS  WRIGHT! 

Ye  Argus  Men !   Ye  Office  Hacks, 

And  whole  Conservative  Crew, 
Consider  well  what  you're  about. 

And  what  you're  trying  to  do ; 
You've  got  to  deal  with  Democrats, 

And  long  you'll  rue  the  day 
When  you  first  murdered  SILAS  WRIGHT, 

Then  threw  our  FLAGG  away ! 
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the  Barnburner  journals  under  the  Scriptural  text,  *'  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer.'*  The  great 
Barnburner  mass-meeting  that  followed  the  convention,  held  in  the  viU 
lage  of  Herkimer,  was  addressed  by  David  Wilmot  of  Proviso  fame.  lu 
February  succeeding,  the  faction  held  a  State  convention  for  the  selec* 
tion  of  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  convention.  Delegates  were 
chosen,  and  John  Van  Buren,  from  the  committee  on  address,  submitted  a 
report  reviewing  the  history  of  the  party  divisions,  and  declaring  the  dele- 
gation appointed  to  the  national  convention  to  be  the  only  regular  and 
rightful  representatives  of  the  party.  It  also  proclaimed  adherence  to  the 
Jeflfersonian  doctrine  of  non-extension  of  slavery.  "  By  fortunate  accident, 
or  especial  Providence,"  says  the  address,  "  the  assumption  by  the  slave- 
holders of  a  new  and  indefensible  position  on  the  subject  of  slavery  has 
enabled  Democrats  to  stand  forth  in  their  natural  attitude  as  the  cham- 
pions of  human  freedom ;  .  .  .  the  Democratic  party  of  New  York 
now  moves  on  without  the  fetters  upon  its  action  that  selfish  and  sinister 
influences  have  hitherto  imposed.  It  invites  to  its  ranks  the  just,  the  virtu^ 
ous  and  the  true.  It  will  welcome  them  to  a  standard  which  is  unfurled, 
after  sore  defeats,  with  redoubled  energy.  On  it  are  inscribed  •  Free 
Trade,  Free  Labor,  Free  Soil  and  Free  Men  ! '  " 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1848,  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion met  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Hunker  and  Barnburner  were  both  at 
hand ;  each  faction  was  represented  by  a  full  delegation ;  each  claimed  to 
represent  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State;  each  clamored  for  exclusive 
admission.  The  feeling  against  the  Barnburner  was  bitter  and  fearful; 
for  without  harmony  in  New  York  State  the  nominations  of  the  conven- 
tion would  be  futile.  The  long  debate  that  followed  upon  the  disposition 
of  this  contest  was  full  of  rancor  upon  one  side,  and  of  politic  reasoning 
upon  the  other;  one  classed  the  Barnburner  with  the  Whig  and  the  Aboli- 
tionist, the  other  "  strove  in  all  wise  ways  to  smooth  and  soothe."  The  re- 
sult, however,  was  compromise,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the 
convention,  by  a  scant  majority,  decided  to  admit  both  the  delegations, 
dividing  the  vote  of  the  State  between  them.  But  this  device  proved  no 
solution ;  neither  faction  would  accept  the  condition  of  joint  representa- 
tion. The  Hunker  professed  to  be  aggrieved  by  this  forced  equality; 
while  the  Barnburner  remained  obstinate  and  belligerent  Both  departed 
the  convention,  and  without  the  voice  or  vote  of  either  Cass  was  nomi- 
nated for  President. 

While  this  withdrawal  from  the  convention  strengthened  the  Hunkers 
with  the  Southern  interest,  it  not  only  had  the  opposite  effect  with  the 
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Barnburners^  but  unavoidably  drove  them  into  independent  action.  Pre- 
cisely a  month  later,  the  latter  element  again  met  in  convention  at  Utica. 
Its  attitude  on  the  slavery  question  was  now  more  pronounced  and  defiant 
than  before,  although  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  doubted  that  the  course 
it  took  was  equally  prompted  by  the  motive  of  revenge.  It  unquestion- 
ably contained  the  better  portion  of  the  party,  both  in  point  of  ability 
and  of  character^  and  its  action  carried  with  it  a  greater  force  than  simply 
that  of  numbers;  it  gave  an  encouragement  and  an  inlpetus  to  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  too  strong  to  be  stayed  even  after  recantation  displayed 
how  large  a  part  mere  politics  had  played  in  the  episode  that  followed. 
The  convention  with  enthusiastic  accord  at  once  formulated  its  Free-soil 
views  into  a  most  uncompromising  and  exuberant  platform,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President.  How  largely  the  motive 
of  factional  retaliation  entered  into  this  procedure  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  had  Silas  Wright  still  been  living  he  would  have  been  the  nominee. 
As  it  was,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  chosen,  and  accepted  the  hopeless  dis- 
tinction. 

The  various  elements  hostile  to  slavery  now  recognized  their  joint  op- 
portunity. While  not  so  numerous,  they  bore  some  resemblance  in  spirit 
and  diversity  to  modem  religious  sects ;  while  they  agreed  in  their  ulti- 
mate hope,  they  differed  as  to  the  means  of  grace.  In  their  motley  ranks 
were  found  the  flower  of  our  philosophy  and  philanthropy,  as  well  as  the 
most  vigorous  types  of  the  pragmatic  and  the  bigot.  As  in  all  humanitarian 
movements,  many  an  eye  was  too  tender  or  too  poorly  focused  for  practical 
sight;  many  a  heart  was  too  sensitive  to  endure  the  austerities  of  policy; 
many  a  head  was  long-haired  and  heated.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
variegated  host  combined  its  diverse  and  scattered  energies,  and  became 
powerful  by  becoming  politic.  The  van  of  abolition  halted  for  the  rear  of 
non-extension;  and  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1848,  the  whole  of  the  anti- 
slavery  element  was  represented  in  the  Free-soil  convention  at  Buffalo. 

The  action  of  this  somewhat,  and  justly,  celebrated  convention  was 
effective  because  it  was  rational.  In  1844,  the  Abolitionists,  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  this  convention,  had  defeated  Clay,  whose  sympathies  were  really 
with  their  cause,  by  reason  of  erratically  wasting  their  force  in  an  inde- 
pendent but  fruitless  fusillade,  an  example  of  impolicy  that  worthy  move- 
ments in  more  recent  days  have  failed  to  profit  by.  But  although  the 
Buffalo  convention  likewise  took  part  in  a  tri-sided  contest,  the  conditions 
now  made  that  course  as  advisable  as  before  it  had  been  unwise.  Cass, 
the  Democratic  nominee,  was  bound  to  the  South  and  its  purposes  by 
eyery  political  tie;  and  Taylor,  the  Whig  nominee,  was  a  citizen  of  New 
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Orleans,  and  owned  four  hundred  slaves.  To  Support  either  was  tfaem- 
fore  impossible ;  a  candidate  of  their  own  was  unavoidable.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  still  room  enough  for  a  mistake  that  some  members  of  the  con- 
vention would  have  made  had  they  possessed  voting  strength-— ^he  nomi* 
nation  of  a  fourth  candidate,  instead  of  the  adoption  of  Van  Buren*  But 
the  better  counsel  prevailed  ;  Van  Buren's  nomination  and  the  Utica  pro- 
nunciamento  were  ratified,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  placed  second 
upon  the  ticket.  'Amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the  convention,  whose 
chairman  had  been  Salmon  P.  Chase,  dispersed,  and  sent  to  the  winds  the 
motto,  **  Van  Buren  and  Free  Soil ;  Adams  and  Liberty." 

The  campaign  now  conducted  by  the  Free-soilers  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  doings  of  their  convention.  Their  platform,  satisfactory  to  every 
shade  of  anti-slavery  opinion,  united  the  entire  anti-slavery  vote.  They 
filled  the  air  with  eulogies  upon  freedom  and  denunciations  of  the 
South.  The  Abolitionist  embraced  the  opportunity,  for  the  first  time 
■given  him,  to  paint  the  horrors  of  slavery  before  vast  audiences,  with  a 
vigor  of  description  that  excites  the  curious  wonder  of  those  who  have  no 
memory  of  the  anti-slavery  crusade;  while  the  Non-extensionist,  cherish- 
ing the  hope  of  stunting  the  Institution,  expended  his  efforts  to  stay  the 
grasping  and  aggressive  hands  of  the  Southern  power.  Their  principles 
were  proclaimed  by  some  of  the  most  eloquent  tongues  America  has  ever 
possessed.  "But  the  *  bright  particular  star'  of  this  revolt,"  says  Henry 
Wilson,  •*  was  John  Van  Buren.  .  .  .  Indeed,  such  was  the  brilliant 
record  he  then  made,  his  popular  talents,  his  prestige  of  name  and  posi- 
tion, that,  had  he  remained  true  to  the  principles  he  then  advocated,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  become  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Re* 
publican  party,  if  not  its  accepted  leader.*' 

To  succeed  on  the  stump  requires  positive  genius.  It  is  neither  the 
field  of  oratory  nor  of  advocacy  ;  if  the  distinction  may  be  drawn,  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  speech-making.  And  as  prolific  in  public  speech — 
according  to  Lieber,  the  aesthetics  of  liberty — as  our  politics  have  been, 
the  comparative  rarity  of  political  speakers  of  the  first  class  attests  the 
peculiarity  and  the  severity  of  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  them. 
Upon  the  stump  the  most  admirable  forensic  talents  often  fail,  and  the 
ablest  debaters  are  often  as  ineffectual  as  a  hundred-ton  gun  against  a  cav- 
alry charge.  There  are  more  good  tragedies  than  there  are  equally  good 
comedies.  There  are  more  appropriately  fine  lines  of  epic  poetry  than 
there  are  of  the  ode  or  the  lyric.  There  are  more  simply  able  writers  than 
there  are  really  brilliant  ones.  There  has  ever  been  in  literature  more 
profundity  than  the  first  order  of  elegance  or  wit.    A  premium  has  always 
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been  placed  upon  deep  dullness  by  imputing  superficiality  to  brilliance. 
If  there  be  any  genius  in  the  realm  of  words  it  is  the  faculty  of  giving 
buoyancy  to  weight,  interest  to  information,  vivacity  to  strength  ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  profundity  is  often  the  sole  accomplishment  of  dolts.  It  is 
from  a  similar  cause  that  the  prime  stump  speaker  is  rare.  He  is  to  conven- 
tional orator)>  what,  in  point  of  naturalness  and  verve,  Heine  is  to  the  pre- 
vailing German  style,  and  what  Swift  and  Sheridan  are  to  the  English; 
what  Macaulay  and  John  Quincy  Adams  are  as  diarists  beside  Pepys  and 
Sewall.  But,  as  frequently  happens  in  criticism,  it  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe his  qualities  than  to  tell  what  they  are  not.  It  might  be  said  that 
he  avoids  the  spectacular  dignity  of  the  actor,  as  well  as  the  pompous 
flourish  of  the  orator.  He  is  a  talker  with  such  art  that  his  art  is  con- 
cealed. He  mingles  solidity  with  wit  and  simplicity,  and  off-hand  ease 
with  well-put  reasoning.  He  indulges  the  multitude  with  skillfully  be- 
dizened commonplace,  and  fills  even  thie  indifferent  ear  with  anecdote  and 
figure.  He  decoys  the  adversary  with  enticing  phrase,  and  then  blights 
his  pride  of  faith  with  caustic  epigram.  He  toys  with  economics,  and 
jests  with  refutation.  He  dazzles  the  listless  with  novelties,  and  his  terse 
and  pungent  sayings  become  the  coin  of  political  confab.  Despite  a  no- 
tion to  the  contrary,  his  genius  gains  votes;  he  arms  the  regular  and 
trains  the  recruit,  stimulates  the  halting,  and  determines  the  wavering. 
His  acuteness  and  ingenuity  enlist  the  attention  of  the  instructed,  and 
even  to  the  editor  point  out  the  doorway  to  the  popular  heart.  The  news- 
paper, to  be  sure,  shares  largely  in  the  vote-producing  function ;  but  when 
the  press  supersedes  the  political  rostrum,  it  will  be  when  the  pulpit  is 
abolished  through  the  more  numerous  distribution  of  Bibles,  when  the 
theaters  close  their  doors  through  the  popularity  of  the  novel.  "  To 
write,"  says  Goethe,  **  is  to  abuse  speech  ;  and  reading  is  but  a  sad  substi- 
tute for  the  living  energy  of  language.'* 

It  was  in  this  campaign  that  John  Van  Buren  reached  the  height  of  his 
reputation.  As  a  political  speaker  he  has  had  few  equals.  In  person  he 
was  tall,  symmetrical,  and  graceful.  His  features  were  not  especially  strik- 
ing or  commanding,  but  they  wore  a  look  of  indolent  strength  combined 
with  a  genial  nature.  In  the  ponderous  sense,  he  was  neither  imposing 
nor  impressive,  but  he  was  marvelously  pleasing.  His  bearing  and  de- 
portment, finished  and  elegant,  were  nevertheless  as  popular  with  the 
crowd  as  they  were  attractive  in  the  haunts  of  refinement.  His  voice  was 
high-pitched  and  penetrating,  rather  than  mellow  or  melodious.  As  with 
all  genius,  the  secret  of  his  power  eludes  analysis.  It  did  not  lie  in  a  trick 
of  style  or  a  fascinating  mannerism.     His  delivery  was  deliberate,  and 
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rarely  animated ;  and  one  chief  effect  of  his  wonderful  and  ptsrentlial  wit 
was  due  to  the  impassive  unconcern  with  which  it  was  uttered.  He  spol^ 
without  seeming  effort,  and  with  but  little  gesture.  His  equanimity  waa 
never  disturbed,  and  his  blandness  never  ruffled. 

His  popularity  among  the  masses  of  the  North  at  this  period  of  his 
career  was  scarcely  equaled  by  that  of  any  man  then  in  public  life.  He  was 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  hope  of  the  anti-slavery  cause,  although  he 
had  not  renounced  his  connection  with  the  Democratic  party,  or  advocated 
abolition.  He  had  not  transcended  the  Free-soil  doctrine.  He  h^  not 
treated  slavery  in  the  abstract.  He  had  pursued  the  only  practical  course 
— that  of  seeking  to  put  the  slave  power  in  a  manageable  minority.  Hence 
his  popularity  and  influence  were  not  confined  to  those  whose  hostility  to 
slavery  and  the  South  had  found  expression  at  the  polls ;  they  permeated 
the  chief  part  of  the  more  conservative  ranks,  who  secretly  applauded 
the  agitation,  while  they  still  retained  their  old  afflliations  on  account  of 
the  prospect  of  that  more  effectual  movement  for  which  events  were  fast 
ripening — that  class  who  could  accept  no  remedy  not  provided  by  a  Consti- 
tution that  recognized  property  in  slaves,  and  who  waited  uncertain  even 
until  the  midst  of  the  rebellion  for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  which  came 
with  the  announcement  that  if  slaves  were  property,  then  that  property 
was  contraband,  and,  under  the  law  of  nations,  subject  to  confiscation. 
Through  the  independence  of  his  action  in  this  campaign,  and  his  not 
being  a  seeker  of  offlce,  he  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  practitioner  in  poli- 
tics, and  to  the  great  host  of  his  admirers  held  out  a  resplendent  promise. 
But  the  promise  was  to  be  unredeemed,  and  so  wastefully  unredeemed  as 
to  make  his  course  a  political  tragedy. 

The  defection  of  the  Barnburners  elected  Taylor.  In  New  Yoric 
State,  Van  Burcn  received  more  votes  than  Cass.  The  wrath  and  chagrin 
of  the  regular  Democracy  were  intense.  The  rebellious  faction  were  stig- 
matized as  traitors,  and  formally  read  out  of  the  party.  Even  in  1850, 
the  Democratic  Review  pronounced  its  action  as  a  "schism  created  by 
certain  designing  demagogues  and  disappointed  aspirants  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  on  that  most  contemptible  of  all  modem  humbugs — the  lana 
caprina  of  Mr.  Benton — the  Wilmot  proviso.  These  men,  having  at  Buf- 
falo consummated  their  political  perfidy — having  erected  altars  to  unknowii 
gods  and  kindled  upon  them  strange  fires — drew  with  them  in  their  seces- 
sion from  the  party  such  a  proportion  of  the  masses  as  to  insure  the 
defeat  of  the  Baltimore  nominees,  and  thus  accomplished  the  sole  motive 
which  could  have  influenced  the  leaders  in  the  crusade  in  which  they 
engaged.    The  efforts  which  have  since  been  made  to  reunite  the  p^rty 
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upon  broad  and  national  principles — to  purge  it  entirely  of  the  anti-slavery 
and  sectional  elements  which  the  supporters  of  the  *  northern  man  with 
southern  principles '  had  labored  to  instill,  have  no  doubt  been  honestly 
made,  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  successful.  The  injury  was 
too  deep.  The  wound  has  been  cicatrized,  not  entirely  healed.  .  .  . 
How  long  are  these  things  to  remain  ?  How  long  is  this  unnatural  coali- 
tion between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution  and  Union 
to  continue?  How  long  is  a  lawless  political  organization  in  a  few  coun- 
ties (the  still  continuing  Anti-Rent  party)  to  be  used  by  corrupt  politicians 
as  the  tool  of  furthering  the  fell  designs  of  Abolitionism  ?  .  .  .  He 
who  courts  or  countenances  this  *  higher  law '  influence  should  be  placed 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  Democratic  church.  Let  him  find  his  support 
where  his  sympathies  are  enlisted,  among  those  who  justify  the  slavery 
agitation  by  a  *  higher  law  than  the  Constitution/  '* 

The  mistake  that  John  made,  if  he  had  put  himself  out  of  the  party, 
was  that  he  failed  to  stay  out.  The  time,  however,  had  not  come  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  party,  and  the  Barnburners  remained  nominal  Dem- 
ocrats,  but  with  a  chronic  tendency  to  insurrection,  until  1854,  when  the 
coalition  between  them  and  the  "  Woolly-head,"  or  Seward,  wing  of  the 
Whigs  became  the  Republican  party.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  faction 
could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise;  and  even  then,  had  John  followed 
their  examples  the  result  would  have  been  different ;  for  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  one  of  his  tastes  and  past  associations  could  find  himself 
at  home  in  the  fanatical  camp  of  Abolition,  even  had  he  regarded  their 
doctrine  as  constitutional,  and  after  1850  there  was  no  other  place  to 
which  the  dissatisfied  Democrat  could  go  with  any  degree  of  consistency. 
Nevertheless,  his  apostasy  was  not  abrupt ;  he  kept  the  faith  yet  awhile. 
In  1849,  ^^  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  a  State  convention: 
"We  expect  to  make  the  Democratic  party  of  this  State  the  great 
anti-slavery  party  of  this  State,  and  through  it  to  make  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  United  States  the  great  anti-slavery  party  of 
the  United  States.**  Yet  the  convention  proceeded  to  accept  propo- 
sitions from  the  other  faction  for  a  union  of  the  party.  But  still  he 
held  out ;  and,  attending  a  united  convention  in  the  following  year,  he 
opposed  the  adoption  of  resolutions  pledging  the  party  to  the  principles 
laid  down  at  the  three  preceding  national  conventions,  and  congratu- 
lating "  the  country  upon  the  recent  settlement  by  Congress  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  unhappily  divided  the  people  of  these  States."  In  his 
own  phrase,  he  was  unwilling  to  "walk  arm  in  arm  tcJ  the  funeral."  "The 
great  body  of  the  convention,  however,"  says  our  former  authority,  "  sus- 
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tained  the  resolutions — some  twenty  only  voting  with  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren 
in  the  negative — not  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  another  Herkimer 
gathering.'*  In  185 1  he  went  yet  further.  Upon  invitation,  he  addressed 
the  Democratic  convention  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  advised  popular 
resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  ''As  the  law  is  unconstitutional/' 
said  he,  "  I  should  resist  it  with  all  the  means  I  could  command,  if  seized 
under  it.  All  writers  upon  law  agree  that  an  unconstitutional  act  is  no 
law ;  it  is  a  nullity,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  such,  alike  by  citizens  as  by 
courts.  But  it  is  said  that  an  individual  has  no  right  to  judge  whether  a 
law  is  unconstitutional  or  not.  This  I  deny.  He  should  and  must  judge. 
He  judges  at  his  risk,  to  be  punished  if  he  errs.  .  •  .  Within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  hostility  to  human  slavery  is  the  predominant 
sentiment  of  my  heart.  It  is  as  natural  to  me  as  the  air  I  breathe,  and 
will  perish  only  with  my  life." 

But  notwithstanding  these  loudly  proclaimed  sentiments,  and  instead 
of  converting  the  Democratic  party,  he  soon  after  accepted  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  gave  effective  aid  to  the  election  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  sustained  his  most  pro-slavery  administration.  His  recanta- 
tion was  complete  and  unwavering.  From  this  time  until  his  death,  he 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  Democratic  party,  running,  in  1865 
as  its  candidate  for  attorney-general.  He  died  in  October,  1866,  while 
returning  from  Europe  to  take  part  in  the  political  canvass  of  that  year. 

In  reply  to  the  thrusts  he  often  received  in  reference  to  his  connection 
with  the  Free-soil  movement,  he  was  wont  to  relate  this  anecdote:  A 
traveler,  passing  along  a  corduroy  road  in  the  Empire  State,  came  to  a 
load  of  hay  overturned  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Seeing  a  lusty  youth  pitch- 
ing the  hay  right  and  left  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner,  the  traveler 
said :  "  My  young  friend,  why  do  you  do  that  ?  "  Wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow,  and  pointing  to  the  pile  of  hay,  the  boy  replied: 
"Stranger,  dad's  under  there!  '* 

The  following  also  had  a  wide  circulation  in  its  day.  During  the  pres- 
idential campaign  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  General  McClellan,  John  took 
an  active  part,  and  in  his  speeches  made  special  appeals  to  Democrats  to 
stand  by  the  organization  and  support  the  nominees ;  "  for,"  said  he 
**  bolting  is  something  that  is  never  tolerated  by  a  true  Democrat"  A 
by-stander,  who  happened  to  remember  the  dashing  and  brilliant  part 
taken  by  the  "Prince"  in  behalf  of  his  father  against  General  Cass,  ex- 
claimed: "Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  a  moment?" 
**  Certainly."  "  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question."  "  I  shall  be 
happy  to  answer."    "How   about  Cass  in   1848?    Will   the  gentleman 
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enlighten  us  as  to  his  bolt  In  that  campaign  ? "  "  The  gentleman  wants 
to  know  about  Cass?'*  "Yes."  "Well,"  answered  John,  in  his  suavest 
manner,  *'Cass  isn't  running  now,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  go  into 
that  question  !  "  "  Sir,"  said  he  to  a  gentlemen  at  his  bed-side,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death, "  I  have  been  in  the  world  fifty-six  years,  but  I  always  say  I 
am  eighty,  for  there  has  been  at  least  that  much  of  living  crammed  into  me." 

His  return  to  the  Democratic  party  was  viewed  with  positive  sorrow 
by  all  who  either  openly  or  secretly  sympathized  with  anti-slavery.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  to  call  this  a  mistake  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  it  was 
more  probably  the  result  of  an  inherent  defect  in  his  nature.  He  was 
almost  a  great  man.  Although  the  possessor  of  remarkable  qualities  and 
genuine  genius,  the  combination  doubtless  lacked  that  positive  temper  and 
initiative  impulse  which  often  give  success  to  men  with  more  ordinary 
powers.  Had  he  inherited  his  father's  sagacity  and  circumspection,  to- 
gether with  the  fine  talents  he  possessed,  and  which  indeed  his  father  did 
not  possess,  he  would  have  made  a  high  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered 
him;  for,  with  the  continuation  of  the  immense  popularity  he  then  enjoyed, 
it  was  more  than  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  him  to  become  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  President  in  i860.  However  idle 
such  speculations  may  seem,  there  remains  little  doubt  that,  had  he  re- 
mained true  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  he  would  have  outranked  Seward 
in  personal  power  as  he  did  in  popularity ;  and  when  we  remember  how 
nearly  Seward  came  to  winning  the  presidential  prize,  we  may  appreciate 
how  circumstances  apparently  slight  work  great  results  in  political  history. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  one,  who,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise, 
would  have  left  something  to  the  future  besides  regrets.  The  opportunity 
presented  him  was  the  opportunity  of  the  century.  The  whole  history  of 
the  United  States  from  the  day  the  first  negro  slave  was  landed  on  our 
shores  had  been  a  preparation  for  it.  Here  was  a  man  born  among  the 
eminent,  reared  among  the  gifted  and  the  powerful,  intimate  with  the  first 
causes  of  events,  captivating  in  manners,  fascinating  in  eloquence,  and 
the  recognized  leader  in  the  struggle  destined  to  give  his  country  both 
freedom  and  nationality.  But  when  the  conflict  thickened  he  faltered. 
The  crown  of  the  age  was  proffered  him,  but  he  put  it  aside.  It  found 
the  head  of  the  gaunt  and  unpolished,  but  the  great  and  sane,  Lincoln. 
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THE  FALL  OF  FORT  DUQUESNE 

After  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  General  Braddock»  no  furtiier 
attempt  against  Fort  Duquesne  was  made  until  1758.  In  the  summer  bf 
that  year  a  new  expedition  was  projected,  and  placed  under  the  commaad 
of  General  John  Forbes,  a  gallant  Scotch  officer,  immediately  subordinate 
to  whom  were  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  and  Colonel  George  Washington. 
Forbes'  force  consisted  of  nearly  seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  twdve 
hundred  were  Highlanders,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Royal  Amerfcans, 
twenty-seven  hundred  Pen nsy Ivan ians,  and  about  sixteen  hundred  Vir- 
ginians, with  some  smaller  contingents  from  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina.* 

The  Southern  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, under  Colonel  Washington,  the  Pennsylvanians  at  Raystown,  now 
Bedford.  To  this  latter  place,  also.  Colonel  Bouquet  marched  the  regu- 
lars in  advance  of  Forbes,  f  The  general  was  in  ill  health,  and  came  after 
by  slow  stages.  In  July,  Bouquet  was  at  Raystown.  Washington,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  troops,  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  at  Fort  Cum- 
berland, where  he  remained  several  weeks  engaged  in  cutting  and  repair- 
ing  roads,  and  taking  such  steps  as  were  thought  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

Forbes,  for  some  reason,  determined  to  cut  a  new  road  across  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  instead  of  proceeding  by  the  one  made  with  such  labor  a  few  years 
before  by  General  Braddock.  Washington  strenuously  opposed  the  under- 
taking, for  the  reasons,  as  he  urged,  of  **  the  advanced  season,  the  difficulty 
of  cutting  a  new  road  over  the  mountains,  the  short  time  left  for  the  service, 
the  moral  certainty  of  its  obstructing  our  march,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
carriage of  the  expedition.**:}:  His  disapproval  was  shared  by  his  men,  one 
of  whom,  Robert  Munford,  writing  from  the  camp  near  Fort  Cumberland, 
under  date  of  August  4,  1758,  says:  *' A  few  hearty  prayers  are  every  mo- 
ment offered  up  for  those  self-interested  Pennsylvanians  who  endeavor  to 
prevail  on  our  general  to  cut  a  road  for  their  convenience,  from  Raystown 
to  Fort  Duquesne,  that  a  trifling  good  to  particulars  should  retard  what 
would  conduce  to  the  general  welfare !  'Tis  a  set  of  dirty  Dutchmen,  they 
say,  that  keeps  us  here.     It  would  be  impertinent  to  condemn,  yet  I  must 

♦  Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington,  vol.  2,  p.  289,  note. 

t  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania^  p.  135.  %  Sparks,  vol.  a.  p  311. 
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think  our  leaders  too  deliberate  at  this  important  juncture,  when  all  are 
warm  for  action,  all  breathing  revenge  against  an  enemy  that  have  even 
dared  to  scalp  our  men  before  our  eyes."*  But,  notwithstanding  the  hos- 
tility to  the  new  road,  it  was  constructed.  Washington  has  been  charged 
with  having  favored  the  old  road  only  through  sectional  prejudice  ;  but 
in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Major  Halket,  of  General  Forbes'  military 
family,  in  speaking  of  this  very  matter,  he  says:  **  I  am  uninfluenced  by 
prejudice,  having  no  hopes  or  fears  but  for  the  general  good.  Of  this 
you  may  be  assured,  and  that  my  sincere  sentiments  are  spoken  on  this  oc- 
casion." We  presume  Washington's  word  is  enough.  His  stand  was  the 
correct  one  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  delay,  in  the  long  run,  may 
have  proved  an  advantage  to  Forbes  in  the  way  of  exhausting  the  patience 
of  the  enemy,  and  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  red  men  to  their  homes; 
but  that  was  clearly  only  incidental,  and  could  not  have  formed  any  part 
of  his  plan.  Though  the  expedition  was  finally  successful,  it  had  well-nigh 
failed,  just  as  Washington  feared  it  would,  and  it  was  saved  from  failure 
almost  entirely  through  his  exertions.  The  new  road  had  no  point  of  con- 
tact with  Braddock's.  Forbes'  road  proceeded  in  a  generally  north-western 
direction  from  Raystown  to  Fort  Duquesne  ;  Braddock's  was  far  south  of 
this,  and  they  approached  each  other  nearest  at  Turtle  Creek,  where  they 
were  only  six  or  eight  miles  apart. 

The  news  of  Forbes*  expedition  was  early  and  widely  diffused  through 
the  western  wilds.  The  Indians  were  still  faithful  to  their  French  allies. 
James  Smith,  who  had  been  adopted  by  them,  was 'at  Detroit  at  this  time. 
He  relates,  that  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  expedition,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit  sent  off  runners  to  apprise  the  tribes,  and  urge  them 
to  repair  to  Fort  Duquesne.  In  July,  a  general  rendezvous  of  Indians — 
Ottawas,  Jibewas,  Potawatomies,  and  Wyandots — was  made  at  Detroit, 
and  shortly  afterward  they  marched  off  to  Fort  Duquesne.  f 

Forbes'  movements  were  very  slow,  and  he  did  not  reach  Raystown 
until  the  middle  of  September.  Washington  came  up  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land with  his  command,  and  joined  him  here.  From  Raystown  to  the 
Loyalhanna,  where  Ligonier  now  stands,  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles, 
the  road  had  been  opened  by  Colonel  James  Burd.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Loyalhanna,  Colonel  Burd  built  a  small  stockade  fort,  which  was  afterward 
called  Fort  Ligonier.  Forbes'  health  continued  to  decline,  and  he  had  to 
be  carried  through  the  wilderness  in  a  litter.  He  was  fifty  days  in  getting 
from  Raystown  to  the  Loyalhanna.     Meantime,  Washington  chafed  with 

•  This  letter  is  printed  in  The  Olden   Time,  vol.  i,  p.  285. 

f  See  Colonel  James  Smith's  Narrative  in  Drake's  Indian  Captivities^  p.  233. 
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impatience.  ''  We  shall  be  stopped  at  the  Laurel  Hill  this  winter,**  he 
writes,  **  but  not  to  gather  laurelsy  except  of  the  kind  that  covers  the 
mountains.*'  *  The  season  had  advanced  into  the  month  of  November  be- 
fore  Forbes  arrived  at  the  Loyalhanna.  There  remained  still  fifty  miles  of 
wilderness  to  be  traversed  before  he  could  reach  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
rigor  of  an  early  winter  was  already  setting  in.  The  forebodings  of  Wash* 
ington  that  the  expedition  was  to  be  a  failure  seemed  on  the  eve  of  realiza* 
tion.     At  a  council  of  war,  called  upon  Forbes'  arrival  at  the  Loyalhanna,  it 

I  was  determined  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  that  point.    A  circumstance 

slight  in  itself  shortly  afterward  caused  this  decision  to  be  recalled,  and 
an  advance  movement  made. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Forbes  at  the  Loyalhanna,  Colonel  Bouquet  had 
sent  forward  Major  Grant  with  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men,  mostly 
Highlanders  of  Montgomery's  division  and  Virginians  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington's regiment,  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Grant 
conducted  the  movement  very  successfully,  and  in  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
September  reached  the  hill  just  back  of  the  fort.  His  approach  had  not 
^  been  observed  by  the  enemy.     He  had  been  informed  that  the  garrison 

II  was  in  a  feeble  condition,  and  he  did  not  know  that  large  re-enforcements 
I  under  D'Aubry  had  very  recently  arrived  from  the  West.  Grant  was  fired 
|f  with  the  thought  of  capturing  the  place  himself.  At  daybreak  of  the  14th 
j<  of  September  he  stood  on  the  eminence  which  is  still  called  by  his  name, 
{  in  plain  view  of  the  fort.  Instead,  however,  of  concentrating  his  men  to 
j^                                   make  an  assault  or  to  withstand  an  attack,  he  dispersed  them  in  small 

bodies  in  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood.     Captain  Thomas  Bullitt 
?/  had  been  left  with  a  party  of  Virginians  two  miles  in  the  rear  to  guard  the 

baggage.     Colonel  Lewis  was  now  sent  back  with  additional  troops  to  join 
Bullitt ;  a  detachment  of  Pennsylvanians  was  posted  some  distance  on  the 
U  right  toward  the  Allegheny ;  Captain  Mackenzie,  with  a  body  of  High- 

}  landers,  was  sent  to  the  left,  while  Captain  Macdonald  with  another  party 

(,  of  Highlanders  was  ordered  into  the  open  plain  to  reconnoitre  the  fort. 

Grant  himself  remained  on  the  hill  with  one  hundred  men  of  his  own 
regiment  and  a  company  of  Maryland  men.f  The  party  under  Captain 
Macdonald  approached  the  fort  with  the  bagpipes  in  full  blast  and  the 
drums  beating,  as  an  invitation  to  the  enemy  to  come  out  of  his  strong- 
hold. The  enemy  accepted  the  invitation  very  readily,  and  swarmed  out 
I  in  overwhelming  numbers.    They  fell  upon  one  detachment  of  Grant's 

\  army   after  another,   killinjf  and   wounding  a  great   many  and   utterly 

\^  defeating  them.     A  number,  in  attempting  to  escape,  were  drowned  in  the 

'.  *  sparks,  vol.  2,  p.  301.  f  Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolfe ^  ch.  xxii. 
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Allegheny.  Grant  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Montreal. 
Colonel  Lewis  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Grant,  and  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  British  fled  from  the  field,  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy.  But  for  the 
manful  stand  made  by  the  Virginians  under  Captain  Bullitt,  Grant's  army 
would  have  been  annihilated.  The  Virginians  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
fleeing  soldiery,  and  brought  the  exultant  enemy  to  bay.  At  length  they 
were  also  compelled  to  give  way,  but  their  courageous  stand  stopped  the 
pursuit,  and  afforded  many  an  opportunity  to  escape.*  **  Our  officers  and 
men,"  wrote  Washington  to  Governor  Fauquier,  "  have  gained  very  great 
applause  for  their  gallant  behavior  during  the  action.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  publicly  complimented  yesterday  by  the  general  on  the  occasion. 
Bullitt's  behavior  is  matter  of  great  admiration."  Grant's  loss  was  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  men.f  Of  the  prisoners  five  were  surrendered 
by  the  French  officer  to  the  savages  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  and  others 
were  cruelly  tomahawked  on  the  spot. 

The  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  would  bag  Forbes'  army  as  they 
had  done  Braddock*s,  and  they  were  much  mortified  when  they  found  that 
they  had  permitted  Grant  to  reach  the  fort  unperceived.  But  his  peculiar 
tactics  in  front  of  the  fort  puzzled  them,  and  they  could  account  for  his 
conduct  in  only  one  way.  **  When  Tecaughretanego  had  heard  the  par- 
ticulars of  Grant's  defeat,"  says  James  Smith,  **  he  said  that  he  could  not 
well  account  for  his  contradictory  and  inconsistent  conduct.  He  said,  as 
the  art  of  war  consists  in  ambushing  and  surprising  our  enemies,  and  in 
preventing  them  from  ambushing  and  surprising  us,  Grant,  in  the  first 
place,  acted  like  a  wise  and  experienced  warrior  in  artfully  approaching  in 
the  night  without  being  discovered ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  place,  and 
the  Indians  were  lying  asleep  outside  of  the  fort,  between  him  and  the 
Allegheny  River,  in  place  of  slipping  up  quietly,  and  falling  upon  them  with 
their  broadswords,  they  beat  the  drums  and  played  upon  the  bagpipes. 
He  said  he  could  account  for  this  inconsistent  conduct  in  no  other  way 
than  by  supposing  that  he  had  made  too  free  with  spirituous  liquors  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  became  intoxicated  about  daylight." 

The  French  promptly  retaliated  Grant's  attempt  upon  Fort  Duquesne, 
by  appearing  before  the  camp  at  the  Loyalhanna.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
about  fourteen  hundred  strong,  and  commanded  by  De  Vitri,  they  attacked 
the  place.    The  assault  was  continued  for  about  four  hours,  with  great 

*  For  an  account  of  this  affair  of  Grant's  before  Fort  Duqaesne  besides  Parknian,  see  a  letter 
dated  at  Annapolis,  October  5,  1758,  reprinted  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  The  Olden  Time, 
vol.  I,  p.  179. 

t  Capt.  Haslet  to  Rev.  Dr.  Alison,  Nov.  26,  175S. 
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fury  and  determination,  but  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with  constd* 
erable  loss.  After  nightfall  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  a  few  well- 
directed  shells  drove  them  away.*  After  this,  the  Indians  gave  up  the  idea 
of  destroying  the  army  of  Forbes  as  they  had  done  that  of  Braddock. 
They  said  the  Englishman  was  beginning  to  understand  the  art  of  war; 
that  there  were  a  great  many  American  riflemen  along  with  the  red^coatSy 
who  scattered  out,  took  trees,  and  were  good  marksmen.  The  French 
tried  to  prevail  upon  the  savages  to  remain  and  try  another  l>attle,  but 
they  refused.  ''  They  said  if  it  was  only  the  red-coats  they  had  to  do 
with,''  says  Colonel  Smith,  '*  they  could  soon  subdue  them,  but  they  could 
not  withstand  AshaUcoa,  or  the  Great  Knife,  which  was  the  name  they 
give  the  Virginians." 

The  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself,  which  caused  Forbes  to  reconsider  his 
determination  to  winter  at  the  Loyalhanna,  was  the  capture  of  three  pris- 
oners. These  prisoners  reported  the  feeble  condition  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  western  Indians  had  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  shaken  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
French,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Christian  Frederick  Post.  The 
French  re-enforcements  had  also  returned  to  their  former  quarters.  De 
Ligneris,  at  Fort  Duquesne,  had  now  not  more  than  five  hundred  men  at 
his  command.  Thus  Forbes  resolved  upon  an  onward  movement.  On 
the  1 8th  of  November  a  picked  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  was  sent 
forward.  The  baggage,  stores,  wagons,  and  all  the  artillery,  except  a  few 
light  pieces,  were  left  behind.  The  soldiers  carried  only  their  knapsacks 
and  blankets.  Washington  solicited  for  his  Virginians  the  place  of  danger 
and  of  honor  in  the  front.  *'  If  any  ai^ument  is  needed  to  obtain  this 
favor,"  he  urged,  "  I  hope,  without  vanity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that, 
from  long  intimacy  with  these  woods,  and  frequent  scouting  in  them, 
my  men  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  and  difficulties 
as  any  troops  that  will  be  employed."  f  His  request  was  granted,  and  his 
regiment  went  ahead  to  open  the  road,  and  act  as  pioneers  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  army  reached  Turtle  Creek,  within  ten 
miles  of  Fort  Duquesne,  where  they  encamped.  In  the  night  a  violent 
explosion  was  heard  to  the  westward,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  French 
magazine  had  been  destroyed.  %  The  spirits  of  the  men  revived,  and  they 
looked  forward  hopefully  to  the  consummation  of  their  arduous  toils  the 
next  day.     In  the  morning  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  in  the  direction  of 

♦  History  of  Western  Pennsylvania^  pp.  138,  139,  and  references  there, 
f  Sparks,  vol.  i,  p.  99.  %  See  Craig's  History  of  Pittshurghy  p.  77. 
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Fort  Duquesne  indicated  that  the  enemy  had  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  and 
a  party  of  horsemen  were  sent  on  in  advance  to  extinguish  the  flames.  * 
The  army  also  resumed  its  march,  but  it  was  not  until  evening  that  they 
emerged  from  the  forests  upon  the  open  plain  in  front  of  Fort  Duquesne. 
Instead  of  a  frowning  fortress,  they  found  only  smoking  ruins.  The  en- 
emy  had  fled.  The  rejoicing  soldiers  woke  the  echoes  with  their  cheers, 
and  the  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Armstrong,  the  hero  of  Kittanning, 
raised  the  banner  of  King  George  upon  the  staff  from  which  had  long 
floated  the  ensign  of  France.  Three  days  later  Washington  wrote  to 
Governor  Fauquier :  "  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Fort  Du- 
quesne, or  the  ground  rather  on  which  it  stood,  was  possessed  by  his 
Majesty's  troops  on  the  25th  instant.  The  enemy,  after  letting  us  get 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  place,  burned  the  fort,  and  ran  away  by  the 
light  of  it,  at  night,  going  down  the  Ohio  by  water."  f 

The  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  caused  great  rejoicing  on  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  peace 
or  security  on  the  frontier  so  long  as  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  "  The  great  advantages  that  will  attend  this  success  of  his  Maj- 
esty's arms,"  wrote  Governor  Denny,  of  Pensylvania,  "  will  be  sensibly 
felt  by  all  the  British  colonies,  but  none  so  much  as  this  province,  whose 
inhabitants  have  been  the  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  and  cruelties  of 
the  French  and  their  allies  from  that  quarter." :{:  The  fall  of  this  renowned 
stronghold  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  French  in  that  region,  and  se- 
cured to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  domination  of  the  Ohio  Valley  for  all 
time  to  come. 


♦  Three  days  before  this  the  French  had  uncovered  their  houses,  and  laid  the  roofs  around 
the  fort  to  set  it  on  fire.     See  Post's  Second  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1758. 

f  Sparks,  vol.  2,  p.  320.  %  Colonial  Records  of  Pennsylvania^  vol.  8,  p.  257. 


THE  MAKING  OF  HISTORY  IN  ALASKA 

The  future  of  Alaska  is  big  with  promise.  Good-fortune  is  weaving 
her  history  with  threads  of  gold  while  Congress  waits  and  dallies*  Like 
the  great  territory  of  Dakota,  Alaska  is  likely  to  become  an  empire  before 
the  ants  in  the  hollow  recognize  that  there  is  a  world  above  them.  The 
resources  of  this  country  are  being  developed  so  rapidly,  and  her  progress 
is  so  conspicuous  from  year  to  year,  that  the  active  rivalry  of  Portland* 
San  Francisco,  and  the  cities  of  Puget  Sound  is  stimulated  in  a  remarkable 
degree  as  to  who  shall  be  foremost  in  securing  and  controlling  her  coming 
trade.  Last  year  Seattle  placed  her  pioneer  steamer  on  the  Sitka  route, 
with  no  disappointment  in  the  outcome  of  her  expectations,  although  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  had  already  increased  its  monthly  to  a 
fortnightly  service.  For  1887  the  latter  company  has  announced  a  weekly 
service,  and  in  addition  to  the  two  regular  passenger  and  freighting  steam- 
ers of  the  line,  have  put  the  Olympian  on  the  route,  which  is  advertised  to 
make  the  round  trip  from  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory,  in  eleven  days, 
the  length  of  the  present  run  being  twenty-eight  days.  This  famous  ves- 
sel is  the  crack  craft  of  the  Pacific  coast,  being  capable  of  making  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  she  is  furnished  with  every  modern  appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  passengers,  even  the  staterooms  being  lighted  by  electricity. 
Her  first  trip  is  set  for  April  18,  sailing  from  Tacoma,  and  connecting  at 
Port  Townsend  with  the  regular  San  Francisco  steamer.  Portland  people 
are  not  only  sanguine,  but  have  already  begun  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
excursion  trade.  Their  streets  last  summer  were  crowded  with  tourists 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  they  anticipate  an  immense  increase. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  which  is  at  present  so  much 
the  cynosure  of  miners  and  prospectors  as  Alaska.  The  great  Douglas 
gold  mine  excites  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  experienced  mining 
men  who  visit  and  examine  it.  Its  stupendous  mill,  operating  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stamps,  with  its  annual  product  of  $2,000,000  (!),  is  to  be  soon 
supplemented  on  adjoining  ledges  by  three  hundred  and  twenty  additional 
stamps,  which  are  expected  to  be  in  operation  on  the  1st  of  next  May. 
Exploratory  tests  covering  an  extent  of  eight  or  nine  miles  discover  evi- 
dences none  the  less  rich  than  those  of  the  original  lodes.  Valuable  ledges 
have  been  discovered  at  Befner's  Bay,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Douglas 
Island.  The  richness  of  the  Yukon  beds,  where  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  men  were  at  work  last  year,  panning  out  from  $6,000  down  to 
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"grub  stakes"  for  every  man,  although  they  are  just  beyond  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  in  British  territory,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  coun- 
try below.  Eighty  miners  wintered  there,  and  an  immigration  from  Sitka 
into  the  diggings  began  on  dog-sleds  as  early  as  the  19th  of  last  January, 
and  will  continue  until  July.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men  will  prospect  the  Yukon  the  present  year,  and  a  good  road 
will  undoubtedly  take  the  place  of  the  present  trail,  over  which  all  outfits 
have  to  be  packed  on  the  backs  of  Indians  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles. 

There  are  productive  gold  diggings  on  the  mainland  just  back  of  Doug- 
las Island,  and  some  very  large  quartz  ledges  on  Admiralty  Island  and  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  indeed  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  all  of 
these  indications  and  developments  together  demonstrate  that  Alaska  is 
beyond  a  doubt  unprecedentedly  rich  in  gold  ores.  Then  there  is  at  Gol- 
ovin  Bay,  near  Norton  Sound,  a  mine  of  silver-bearing  galena,  which  has 
been  worked  on  a  small  scale  for  several  years,  paying  the  entire  cost  of 
mining,  freight,  etc.,  and  leaving  $412.30  per  ton  as  clear  profit.  The  ga- 
lena is  so  pure  that  the  natives  whittle  it  into  bullets;  and  the  ore-bearing 
range  extends  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  according  to  the  statement  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine  Service.  Coal  fit  for 
steam  purposes,  and  equal  to  the  Vancouver  Island  coal,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Newberry  of  the  New  York  School  of  Mines,  is  found  at  Cook's  In- 
let, and  it  is  also  found  (and  has  been  used)  near  Cape  Liscombe  on  the 
Arctic  coast,  and  at  Admiralty  Island,  as  well  as  at  several  other  localities. 
Then  there  is  copper,  from  which  the  natives  long  ago  made  their  spear 
and  arrow  heads,  iron,  which  the  Russians  smelted  when  they  occupied 
the  country  and  cast  it  into  bells  for  their  mission  chapels,  cinnabar,  mica, 
petroleum,  sulphur,  and  marble  equal  to  the  best  Vermont  or  Italian. 

There  are  two  admirable  weekly  papers  printed  at  Sitka  and  Guneau, 
besides  the  mission  journal  at  Wrangell,  and  these  are  constantly  pub- 
lishing substantial  accounts  that  if  given  broadcast  currency  would  pro- 
duce sensational  effects.  The  governor's  annual  message,  just  issued,  is 
remarkable  for  its  statements  of  material  progress.  He  says  :  **  I  hazard 
the  prediction  that  Alaska  is  the  coming  great  gold  and  silver  mining 
field  of  the  world."     Alaska's  productions  for  the  year  are  : 

•'  Fur  trade $2,500,000 

Gold  bullion  (including  placer  mines) 800,000 

Fish  (including  cod  and  oil) 725,000 

Lumber 50,000 

Total $4,075,000" 

Vol.  XVII.-No.  4.-23 
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He  tells  us  that  experiments  prove  that  all  the  cereals,  as  well  as  tubere, 
can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  Alaskan  soH  and  cUmate,  that  barley  has 
been  grown  to  maturity  at  Fort  Yukon,  which  is  north  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  that  cattle  and  horses  thrive  on  grasses  which  grow  luxuriantly  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet,  and  require  shelter  for  only  three  months  of  winter- 
all  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  the  Russians  fifty  years  ago.  Already 
Alaskan  cranberries  are  a  staple  in  San  Francisco  markets;  fish  oil  is 
being  shipped  direct  to  Liverpool  by  the  cargo;  Indian  wares  are  on  sale 
in  sundry  cities  of  the  States;  forty  sailing  crafts  are  employed  in  the  cod- 
fishery;  there  are  five  sawmills  (for  home  use  only),  eight  salmon  can- 
neries, and  nine  packing  and  salting  establishments;  a  beginning  of  fifty 
tons  of  halibut  catch  ;  and  an  annual  output  of  three  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  clarified  herring  oil  from  a  single  factory.  The  population  has 
more  than  doubled  within  the  past  year,  and  is  carefully  estimated  at: 

"Whites 3,1451  Natives  (partiallyeducatedandGiris- 

Creoles  (practically  white)  ....  1,413  tianized) 1,500 

Aleuts 3,2141  

Total 8,372" 

besides  thirty  thousand  Indians. 

Education  has  advanced,  and  twenty  schools  are  established  at  vari- 
ous points,  including  the  Indian  Training  School  at  Sitka  and  those  sup- 
ported by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  the  Seal  Islands.  Eight 
of  these  schools  are  in  Western  Alaska.  A  hospital  has  been  established, 
and  bathing-houses  erected  at  the  Springs  near  Sitka.  $[5,ocx)  have  been 
expended  in  painting  and  repairing  the  famed  St.  Michael's  Church.  The 
town  of  Guneau  has  grown  from  nothing  to  be  a  commercial  and  mining 
port  of  six  hundred  whites  and  twice  as  many  natives.  Paint  and  modem 
improvements  are  covering  everything  like  a  charitable  mantle,  and  old 
vices  and  immoralities  are  being  expunged,  and  good  order  everywhere 
established.  What  remains  to  be  desired  is  the  bestowal  of  political 
rights  and  the  fostering  care  and  helpful  encouragement  of  the  general 
government. 

While  Congress  sleeps,  Alaska  is  making  history. 


Ql^^^^^c^  J^uxe^ 


A  HERO  OF  THE  FAR  NORTH 

The  United  States  bark  Rodg^ers  v/2is  fitted  out  at  the  Mare  Island,  Cali- 
fornia, Navy  Yard,  in  the  summer  of  1881,  for  a  proposed  trip  into  the 
Arctic  regions,  for  the  relief  of  the  United  States  exploring  vessel  yean- 
nette,  whose  fate  at  that  time  was  unknown.  Among  the  officers  who  went 
in  the  Rodgers  on  her  mission  of  mercy  was  Master  Charles  F.  Putnam, 
United  States  Navy.  He,  like  all  the  other  officers,  was  a  volunteer  for 
the  expedition. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Rodgers  commenced  early,  for  she  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  Behring  Straits,  on  the  30th  of  the 
following  November.  The  officers  and  crew  escaped  with  their  lives,  but 
were  able  to  save  only  a  limited  amount  of  food  and  clothing.  After  land- 
ing, as  no  one  native  village  could  support  the  entire  crew,  food  being  a 
very  scarce  article  with  them,  they  were  distributed  among  the  **  Chuk- 
che**  settlements  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  Here 
they  took  **  pot-luck"  with  the  natives,  sharing  with  them  whatever  they 
had  of  fish,  seal,  game,  etc. 

Before  the  burning  of  the  vessel,  Putnam  had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
an  observing  station,  established  on  an  island  near  Cape  Serdze-Kamen, 
on  the  coast  of  Northern  Siberia,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  scene^of  the  disaster.  Hearing  of  the  misfortune  which  had  over- 
taken his  shipmates,  he  sledged  back  to  their  vicinity,  taking  with  him 
some  tobacco,  reading  matter,  and  whatever  other  stores  he  could  spare. 
He  was  accompanied  by  three  other  sleds,  driven  by  natives.  Putnam, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  as  will  appear  later  on,  had  acquired  sufficient 
dexterity  to  drive  his  own  dog-team.  The  largest  native  village,  which 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  eittrance  to  the  bay,  had  been  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  crew,  and  he  reached  this  in  safety.  After  a  few  days*  visit 
he  started  to  return  to  his  station,  a  couple  of  the  younger  officers  of  the 
expedition  accompanying  him.  They  had  proceeded  about  forty  miles 
when  they  were  caught  in  a  blinding  snow-storm,  which  detained  them  un- 
til their  dog-food  had  given  out,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  their  animals, 
which  were  their  sole  dependence,  should  be  properly  sustained  at  any 
hazard,  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  replenish.  Knowing  that  the 
village  they  had  recently  left  was  out  of  dog.food,  Putnam  decided  to 
cross  St.  Lawrence  Bay  to  a  village  on  the  south  shore.     He  was  alone 
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on  the  third  sled  ;  a  northwest  gale  was  blowing  at  the  time,  and  the 
drifting  snow  was  so  thick  that  no  object  could  be  distinguished  ten  feet 
ahead.  The  two  sleds  in  advance,  driven  by  natives  who  knew  their  posi- 
tion, turned  sharp  to  the  right  when  opposite  the  village  to  which  they 
were  bound.  On  reaching  their  destination,  Putnam's  companions  mo- 
mentarily expected  him  to  appear,  but  he  never  arrived. 

On  account  of  the  thickly  falling  snow  he  undoubtedly  failed  to  see 
the  other  sleds  turn,  and  his  dogs  edging  off  to  escape  the  wind  drove 
directly  out  to  sea.  He  probably  went  some  distance  before  he  missed 
his  companions,  and  then,  knowing  that  he  could  not  work  his  dogs  back 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  he  naturally  camped  over  night  on  the  ice. 
During  the  night  the  gale  continuing  caused  the  ice  to  break  from  the 
shore,  and  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  dogs  on  an  ice-floe,  drifting 
helplessly  out  to  sea.     Can  a  more  horrible  situation  be  imagined  ? 

This  was  on  the  loth  of  January,  1882.  The  extreme  violence  of  the 
weather  prevented  his  companions  from  communicating  his  loss  to  head- 
quarters until  the  13th.  He  was  seen  off  a  village  on  the  south  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  by  one  of  the  Rodgers' 
crew,  the  only  one  there.  At  this  time  he  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  in-shore  ice.  The  natives,  despite  the  offers  of  all  kinds  of 
rewards,  would  not  launch  their  skin  canoes  owing  to  the  young  ice  that 
had  formed,  and  which  would  cut  through  them  like  a  knife. 

He  was  seen  on  the  following  morning  off  another  village  further 
south,  at  which  time  he  was  about  five  miles  from  shore.  At  this  place 
there  were  five  of  the  best  men  of  the  Rodgers  crew,  and  these  made  an 
earnest,  but  ineffectual,  attempt  at  a  rescue.  They  forced  two  of  the 
natives  into  one  of  the  canoes,  and  all  pushed  off;  but  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded  more  than  half  a  mile  when  they  were  compelled  to  return,  the 
canoe  being  badly  cut  up  by  the  ice. 

When  the  executive  officer  of  the  Rodgers,  Mr.  Waring,  arrived  from 
headquarters,  he  at  once  saw  that  the  only  remaining  chance  was  that  the 
wind  would  change,  thus  bringing  the  ice  back  to  the  coast,  or  driving 
it  on  some  of  the  projecting  points  to  the  southward.  Mr.  Waring  at  once 
started  south,  posting  lookouts  at  all  prominent  points,  and  offering  heavy 
rewards  to  the  natives  for  any  information.  He  thpn  made  a  most  thor- 
ough search,  sledging  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
occupying  thirty  days,  before  he  satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  his  lost  comrade.     Nothing  was  omitted  to  make  the  search  complete. 

Putnam's  team  consisted  of  thirteen  dogs.  The  day  after  he  went 
adrift,  three  of  these  came  ashore,  in  a  terrible  condition,  about  ten  miles 
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south  of  the  village  where  the  last  rescue  was  attempted,  and  another 
about  fifty  miles 
south  of  St.  Law- 
rence Bay  ten  days 
later;  this  last  had 
a  pistol  wound 
through  his  neck, 
and  it  was  surmised 
that  Putnam,  find- 
ing his  dogs  desert- 
ing him,  shot  those 
remaining  to  sustain 
his  own  life. 

It  was  Mr.  War- 
ing's  opinion  that 
the  floe  on  which 
Putnam  was  carried 
off  broke  up  under 
him  as  soon  as  rough 
water  was  reached. 
TliJH  was  confirmed 
by  the  fragmentary 
appearance  of  the 
ice  which  came  in 
on  the  coast  shortly 
afterward  during  an 
easterly  gale.  At 
the  time  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  for  a 
month  later,  the 
weather  was  intense- 
ly cold,  with  fre- 
quent heavy  gales. 

Some  months  af- 
terward it  was  re- 
ported by  the 
"  Chukche  "  natives 
around  St.  Law- 
rence Bay  that  the  body  of  Putnam  had  been  seen  on  the  ice.  This  report 
was  discredited   by  Lieutenant-Commander    Berry,  who  commanded  the 
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RodgtTi  expedition,  as  from  his  experience  he  had  not  formed  a  high  opin- 
ion of  native  truthfulness,  and  he  thought  that  the  story  was  advanced  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  followed  by  substantial  reward. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  nobody  can  determine  how  the  unfor. 
tunate  young  ofBcer  met  his  death  ;  whether  from  drowning,  through  tht 
breaking  up  of  his  floe ;  whether  from  the  slower  agonies  of  starvation,  or 
whether  death  came  mercifully  by  freezing.  It  would  perhaps  not  be 
strange,  as  some  of  the  newspapers  su^ested  at  the  time,  if — ^overwhelmed 
by  the  horror  of  his  situation — he  had  solved  the  great  mystery  by  a  ball 
from  his  own  pistol.  But  those  of  us  who  knew  Putnam  well  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  end  came  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  should  come  to  a 
brave  man. 

Putnam  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  being 
the  youngest  member  of  his  class  at  the  Naval  Academy,  where  his  class- 
mates and  friends  have  recently  erected  a  handsome  tablet  to  his  memory. 

To  my  mind  this  death  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  the  long  line  of 
Arctic  disaster.  He  went  not  forth  for  self-glory  in  discovery  and  re- 
search, but  in  humanity's  name,  to  succor  his  fellow-men. 

Let  us  remember  that  though  it  may  not  be 

■'  Dti  tented  field. 
Or  in  the  battle's  van, 
The  noblest  place  that  man  can  die 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  IN  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  title  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Dawson's  latest  historical  work  is  Westchester 
County,  New  York^  During  the  American  Revolution,  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
a  beautiful  imperial  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages,  with 
double  columns,  bearing  the  imprint  so  well  known  to  all  American  men  of  letters, 
"  Morrisania,  New  York  City."  It  will  be  welcomed  by  every  one  interested  in 
American  history.  It  was  written  as  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  new  collaborated 
History  of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  in  two  massive  volumes,  edited  by 
J.  Thomas  Scharf,  of  Baltimore,  which  appeared  in  September  last.  Mr.  Dawson's 
volume  forms  a  separately  printed  limited  edition,  issued  by  himself  subsequently  to 
the  publication  of  Scharf's  work,  of  which  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  copies  have 
been  published  and  sold,  and  which  is  already  "  out  of  print,"  not  having  been 
stereotyped. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  one  on  opening  Mr.  Dawson's  volume  is  the  im- 
mense amount  of  matter  it  contains,  and  the  second  is  the  number  of  his  notes 
and  the  fullness  of  his  references.  It  does  not  sound  very  large  to  say  that  a  work 
contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages.  But  when  those  pages  are  in  double 
columns,  and  imperial  octavo  size,  each  actually  containing  nearly  twelve  hundred 
words  in  brevier  type,  we  get  a  very  different  impression.  This  book  really 
contains  as  much  matter  as  nearly  three  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  original  octavo  volumes, 
and  is  a  monument  of  historical  research  and  labor  of  which  its  author  should  be 
proud. 

The  present  Regius  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  himself 
one  of  the  great  English  historians  of  our  day,  Mr.  Freeman,  has  said  that  **  His- 
tory is  past  Politics,  and  Politics  present  History."  Mr.  Dawson  is  evidently  of  the 
same  opinion  ;  for  he  has  given  in  this  volume  the  most  thorough,  complete,  and 
exhaustive  account  of  the  politics  and  the  politicians  of  New  York  from  1765  to 
1776  that  has  ever  been  written  ;  not  of  one  side  only,  but  of  all  sides.  And  as 
necessarily  incidental  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject,  he  has  treated  of  the 
politics  and  politicians  of  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  discussed  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1774,  its  composition,  action,  and  results.  This  por- 
tion of  his  work,  fortified  by  a  mass  of  authorities,  giving  author,  document,  chap- 
ter, and  verse  for  every  statement,  political  and  personal,  will  attract  great  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  more  so  because  the  author  takes  a  view  nearly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  he  took  twenty  years  ago  in  his  well-known  Sons  of  Liberty.  The 
immense  amount  of  new  matter  made  accessible  since  that  work  was  written,  and 
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especially  the  many  new  facts  and  documents,  public  and  private,  that  have  come 
to  light  since  then,  have  effected  the  change,  Mr.  Dawson  evidently  being  one  of 
those  men  who  not  only  "  have  the  courage  of  their  opinions,"  but  have  the  courage 
to  modify  those  opinions  when  confronted  with  trustworthy  evidences  of  their  error. 
Every  one  will  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dawson's  views,  but  as  he  gives  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  founded,  each  reader  can  judge  of  their  correctness  for  himself. 
Some  of  his  statements  are  staggering,  and  his  proofs  more  so.  In  his  characteriza- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  era  he  has  spoken  far  too  strongly  for 
good  taste,  and  in  some  instances  his  conclusions  are  too  severely  given.  But  that 
is  Mr.  Dawson's  style  of  writing,  and,  as  every  author  adopts  his  own  style,  he 
must  Abide  by  its  results  upon  his  readers.  Speaking  of  his  literary  style  gener- 
ally, there  is  one  peculiarity  of  it  which  is  unpleasant.  This  is  the  extreme  length 
and  involved  construction  of  some  of  his  sentences.  In  this  he  even  exceeds  oc- 
casionally the  terribly  long  sentences  of  Senator  William  M.  Evarts.  It  is  not  fair 
in  these  two  gentlemen  to  make  people  read  over  and  over  again  their  huge  state- 
ments so  as  to  make  out  what  they  really  mean,  for  human  life  is  short.  Very 
thorough  and  exhaustive,  and  very  new,  is  the  discussion  of  the  action  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  from  1766  to  1775.  No  previous  historian  has  given  its  true  his- 
tory, while  most  writers  have  either  ignored  it  or  given  it  very  brief  and  erro- 
neous mention,  seemingly  unaware  that  the  Journal  of  its  Proceedings  exists.  This 
has  arisen,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  volume,  only  fifty  copies  of 
which  were  reprinted  by  the  State  in  1820  from  the  single  copy  then  known;  and 
of  those  fifty  copies  some  have  since  been  sold  and  destroyed  in  ignorance  of  their 
rarity  and  great  value.  But  Mr.  Dawson  has  closely  studied  it  and  the  numerous 
documents  it  contains,  and  laid  open  with  a  skillful  hand  the  real  character  and 
action  of  that  Assembly  and  its  leaders,  and  shown  that  the  brief  ordinary  state- 
ments regarding  it  are  entirely  erroneous.  For  this  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
all  historical  inquirers. 

So,  too,  he  has  dissected  with  a  master  hand  and  eye  the  various  bodies  which 
succeeded  it  from  1775  to  1777,  when  the  State  constitution  was  formed,  and 
which  were  known  as  the  Provincial  Convention,  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  shown  the  despotic  illegality  and  barbarism  of  their 
measures,  and  makes  us  wonder  that  they  were  ever  submitted  to.  Here,  also,  his 
authorities  are  staggering.  Not  the  least  strange  is  the  clear  account  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  and  content  which  he  says  existed  throughout  Westchester  County  until 
late  in  1774,  and  how  indifferent  its  inhabitants  were  to  the  political  squabbles  of 
the  politicians  in  New  York  city,  which  ended  against  their  will,  a  year  or  two  later, 
in  precipitating  them  into  a  rebellion  which  in  the  end  actually  swamped  them,  by 
its  great  success,  in  a  revolution. 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  American  history  is  there  to  be  found  such  a 
full,  detailed,  and  striking  account  of  the  movements  of  the  American  and  British 
armies  into  Westchester  County,  which  culminated  in  the  extraordinary  conflict  at 
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White  Plains  on  the  28th  of  October,  1776.  That  battle  is  described  with  great 
life  and  vigor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  minuteness  and  fullness  of  detail,  and 
even-handed  justice  to  the  various  combatants,  that  has  never  been  equaled  by 
any  preceding  writer  on  that  subject.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  describe  a  battle, 
as  many  writers  on  the  late  civil  war  have  found,  to  their  apparent  astonishment, 
but  Mr.  Dawson  does  it  most  successfully  as  well  as  most  agreeably.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  ends  with  the  campaign  of  1776,  but  publishers* 
reasons,  growing  out  of  the  extended  treatment  of  their  subjects  by  writers  of  other 
chapters  in  Scharf's  History^  it  seems,  prevented  it.  That  Mr.  Dawson  may  be 
induced  to  bring  his  work  down  to  1783,  as  he  originally  intended,  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped.  Should  this  be  done,  and  the  portion  covered  by  this  volume  recast 
with  the  new,  and  published  in,  say,  three  or  four  handsome  volumes  of  the  ordinary 
octavo  size,  with  a  good  index,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  success  in  a  liter- 
ary and  historical,  as  well  as  a  financial,  point  of  view.  It  would  be  the  result  of 
accurate  and  scientific  historical  labor,  treated  vigorously,  honestly,  and  impar- 
tially, with  the  authorities  for  everything  fully  given.  And  it  therefore  would  be 
welcomed,  even  by  those  who  would  not  agree  with  the  author's  views.  Owing  to 
its  geographical  position,  the  history  of  Westchester  County,  and  the  events  of 
different  years  within  it,  is  practically  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Edward  F.  de  Lancev. 


GENERAL  CHARLES  LEE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

After  the  peace  General  Lee  was  a  good  deal  pestered  by  an  actor  who  begged 
him  to  patronize  an  evening  entertainment  at  a  neighboring  tavern.  Lee  for  some 
time  demurred,  on  the  ground  of  his  secluded  life  and  changed  tastes,*  but  as  the 
applicant  went  on  to  lay  great  stress  on  his  name  and  connections,  he  observed  : 
"  Oh,  then  it's  not  merely  me  you  wish  to  come,  but  my  friends  ?  "  "  Certainly, 
general,  your  friends."  **  Well,  sir,  I  have  but  five  friends  in  the  world,  and  those 
I  consent  to  bring  with  me,  on  condition  that  you  secure  for  us  the  six  front  chairs, 
so  that  we  may  see  and  hear  without  interruption."  This  proviso  was  readily 
agreed  to.  Lee  paid  for  the  tickets,  and  away  hopped  the  manager,  rubbing  his 
hands  at  his  unhoped-for  success.  When  the  night  came  the  room  overflowed, 
and  there  was  a  loud  outcry  for  chairs,  but  the  six  in  front  were  sacred  to  "  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  friends."  The  candles  were  lit ;  the  black  fiddlers  had  executed 
an  overture ;  the  time  of  performance  had   arrived,  but  not    the  general,  so  its 

*  General  Lee  was  then  living  in  his  hermitage,  a  small  stone  structure  originally  designed  for 
a  hunting-lodge — the  interior  having  no  partitions — surrounded  by  his  dogs,  with  only  one  human 
companion,  an  Italian  body-servant.  Many  ludicrous  anecdotes  have  been  told  of  him  in  refer- 
ence to  his  eccentric  attachment  to  dogs,  but  the  above  excels  them  all. 
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commencement  was  delayed  in  deference  to  the  six  front  chairs.  At  length,  «hen 
expectation  faad  reached  fever  heat,  an  altercation  with  the  doorkeeper  was  heard, 
and  a  report  arose  that  the  general's  friends  were  refused  admittance.  Every  one 
rose  in  consternation,  and  the  gentlemen  called  out  for  the  manager.  Down  rushed 
the  affrighted  Thespian,  in  time  to  hear  Lee  deliver  one  of  those  verbal  thunder- 
bolts which  had  been  said  to  electrify  their  objects  on  training  days. 

"  Stand  back,  sir ! "  shouted  the  director  to  his  servant ;  "  don't  you  know  Gen- 
eral Lee  has  a  party?  Permit  me,  general,  to  apologize."  He  was  advancing  to 
do  so  when  the  veteran  strode  in,  and,  lo  I  at  his  heels  his  five  favorite  hounds, 
each  carrying  a  ticket  in  its  mouth.  The  petrified  director  had  only  breath  for 
an  exclamation,  as  Lee  proceeded  leisurely  to  his  seat,  and  made  each  of  the  dogs 
mount  a  chair  and  compose  himself  for  the  style  in  which  they  usually  surrounded 
his  table.  My  readers  may  surmise  the  effect  upon  the  company,  the  prolonged 
peals  of  laughter  that  followed  the  first  simultaneous  shout,  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  well-sustained  gravity  of  the  general.  At  length  the  person  patronised  gave 
vent  to  his  astonishment  in  the  exclamation,  "  Good  heavens !  general,  this  is  very 
strange."  " Strange,  sir ! "  he  echoed;  "you  asked  me  to  bring  my  friend.  I 
told  you  I  had  but  five  in  the  world ;  these  are  they.  I  go  nowhere  without  them. 
I  have  paid  for  their  tickets,  you  have  secured  our  places,  so  go  on  with  your  per- 
formance. " 

These  words  were  decisive ;  the  bell  rang,  the  singers  came  forward,  but  the 
instant  they  caught  sight  of  tive  such  extraordinary  critics,  each  swinging  out  some 
inches  of  tongue  in  proof  of  his  powers  of  discernment  and  taste,  they,  too,  found 
the  spectacle  irresistible.  This  set  the  audience  off  again,  and  the  new  amusement 
quite  superseded  the  announced  one.  At  length  the  cachinnation  reached  its 
climax,  for,  either  by  strong  sympathy  or  Lee's  contrivance,  the  dogs  burst  sud- 
denly into  a  loud  and  wild  howl,  which  threw  the  window-panes  into  an  ague  fit, 
and  brought  the  landlord  and  his  servants  rushing  up  stairs.  Lee  now  rose,  and 
with  infinite  gravity  bowing  to  the  bewildered  director,  observed  that  his  friends, 
having  so  loudly  expressed  their  gratification  at  the  performance,  made  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  tender  their  collective  thanks,  as  he  most  respectfully  bade  them 
good-evening.  He  then  bowed  to  the  audience  and  led  his  "friends"  out.  As 
may  be  supposed,  this  expedient  quite  answered  his  purpose,  and  Lee  was  never 
again  troubled  for  his  patronage. — John  Bernard's  Retrospections  of  America, 
1797-1811. 


ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 
Diary  of  Colonel  Josiah  Smith 

From  July  23  to  September  7,  1776 

[Copied  from  the  original  in  possession  of  Mr.  Conklin  Havens,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island, 
and  contributed  to  the  Magazine  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Avery.] 

Memorandum  July  2^.  1776.     I  Received  Orders  from  the  Convention  the  23 
the  24  I  Sent  Expres  to  the  East  End  to  Coll*  Mulfurd  and  Terry — 

27  We  met  at  the  County  Haul  to  apinte  Officers  when For  the  Second 

Rigment  in  this  County 

Captain  Ezekiel  Mulford  i  Leut  David  Seare  2  Leut  Nath**  Hand 
Capt  Zephaniah  Rogers — i  Leut  Edward  Toping  2  Leut  Paul  Jones  in  the  3 
Rigment — Capt  Paul  Reues  i  Leut  John  Curwin  2  Joshua  Benjamin 
I  Leut  Joshua  Youngs  men  20 

1  gave  the  Oficers  above  Orders — 

28  I  Sot  oute  for  Huntin'  Toune 

29  I  Spente  at  Hunting  Toune 

30  I  woss  at  Hunting  Toune  &  Magor  Jeff ery  Smith  Musterd  Capt.  John  Wickes 
Men  and  then  I  sot  oute  with  Co"  Sands  and  Magor  Ramfon  to  Quenes  County. 

31  I  wente  Doun  to  Wa'ch  hill  to  See  the  gard  thare  at  the  bottom  of  Cowneck 
August  ye  i — 1776  I  Spente  in  Veuing  a  proper  place  to  Erect  another  gard 

on  graite  neck 

2  I  Sot  oute  from  Co"  Sands  to  Suffolk  County  &  got  as  Far  as  Capt  Plats — 

3  I  wente  from  Capt  Plats  to  Capt  Strongs  And  Staid  with  him  all  nighte — 

4  I  wente  Doune  to  South  to  meting  and  Wente  hum 

5  I  Staid  at  hum — 

6  I  Staid  at  hum — 

7  I  Sot  oute  Eastward  to  South  hold  and  gave  Capt  Reves  orders  &  Ingaged 
Magor  Wickam  to  Secure  the  Stock  on  Robings  Island  from  the  Enemy — 

8  I  spente  my  time  along  to  the  Oyster  pond  &  Order  Leutenant  Youngs  to 
take  the  Stock  of  Plume  Island  and  I  staid  with  Co"  Terry  all  nighte 

9  I  wente  from  the  Oyster  pond  to  Shelter  Island  and  from  thence  to  Sag  Har- 
ber  and  Loged  with  Mr  Foster — 

10  I  spente  at  Sagharber  With  Co"  Levingston  and  a  number  of  the  princeapel 
Inhabitence  of  Shelter  Island  &  South  Hampton  &  went  up  to  South  hampton 
&  thar  I  met  the  Expres  from  the  Convention  Directing  me  to  march  all  the  Nue 
Leves  up  to  the  West  End  of  the  Island — 
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III  and  Elias  Mathues  Wcnte  to  my  house  &  ihe  two  men  that  came  expres 
Richard  Burgan  &  John  Sackit — 

12  We  Sot  oute  on  Our  March  to  the  weste  End  of  the  Eysland  and  got  as  far 
as  Hunting  Toune 

13  we  Sot  Oiite  from  Hunting  Toune  &  got  to  Lent  Encreas  Carpenter* — 

14  we  went  Doun  to  the  Fery  to  General  Greenes  Camp  and  I  tuck  u\>  Quai^ 
ters  for  the  Rigments  and  my  self  at  Reum  Cowenhoven — 

15  1  Spente  with  a  gradele  of  trobel — 

16  I  spente  in  Campe  with  Trobel — 

17  I  spente  in  camp  with  trobel 

18  Dito 

19  Dito 

20  Dito 

21  Dito 

22  the  Regulars  Landed  Belo  nue  Uetrick  5000  &  I  with  my  Rigment  Wente 
Doune  to  Flat  bush  and  wente  within  a  small  Distance  of  the  Regulars  and  we 
ware  Oute  all  nite  and  our  advance  gard  killed  several  pf  them 

33  we  continued  all  the  day  in  the  woods  and  thare  worr  an  insesent  fire  the 
hull  day  we  killed  a  number  of  them  &  thay  wounded  fore  of  us  we  won  Releved 
at  Night  I  of  us  killed 

24  I  wors  in  camp  and  the  gards  wounded  sevoral  of  the  Enemy  &  thay 
wounded  Sevoral  of  us  &  Shot  Co"  Martin  throu  the  Brest — 

25  I  wors  oute  on  Sentre  in  the  woods  and  Staid  all  nite  &  it  wors  a  Dreadful! 
thunder  Stonn 

26  we  wors  Releved  of  gard  in  the  after  nune — 

27  we  wors  alarmed  aboute  2  in  the  Morning,  and  we  had  many  Scurmishes 
and  thay  atemted  to  forse  our  Lines  &  they  kild  i  of  my  men  &  we  Suppose  that 
we  kild  a  number  of  them  8c  we  Drove  them  Back  &  Laie  in  the  trenches  all  nite. — 

28  we  Lay  in  the  Lines  all  Day  &  it  wors  an  Exceding  havi  rain  &  thar  wors 
a  continual  fire  kep  up  betwene  us  and  the  Regulars  and  us  all  Day  and  we  lay  in 
the  lines  all  nite — 

39  we  lay  in  the  lines  until  the  midel  of  the  aftemune  and  then  we  had  Orders 
to  march  over  to  York  and  we  Staid  in  york  all  nite  and  we  wors  allarmd  aboute  3 
in  the  morning  that  our  army  wors  Leveing  our  lines  on  long  Island — 

30  we  marched  to  Kings  Brige  on  westchester — 

31  we  marched  to  nuerachel  &  tried  to  get  pafage  by  water  to  the  Island  but 
Could  not 

September  i  we  marched  to  mareneck  &  than  we  imbark  on  bord  Vesels  to 
go  hum  &  aboute  1 1  a  clock  at  nite  I  got  afhore  at  at  Captain  Plats  at  Smith  Toune 
2  I  got  hum  to  my  house 
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Marietta's  centennial  celebra- 
tion— Active  preparations  are  in  prog- 
ress for  an  imposing  celebration  in 
Marietta,  Ohio,  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  authorized  set- 
tlement in  the  territory  of  the  North- 
west, under  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787.  The  colony  of  settlers  originated 
with  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army,  and  to  them  is  due  the  great 
Northwest  as  it  is  to-day,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  its  wealth,  its  civili- 
zation. The  settlement  was  founded 
under  peculiar  auspices :  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  assembled,  sent 
these  emigrants  forth  to  their  new  home 
with  a  national  blessing.  Congress  took 
its  own  president  and  made  him  their 
governor,  and  appointed  as  judges  two 
generals  of  the  Revolution.  No  other 
colony  ever  excited  so  national  an  inter- 
est in  its  beginnings.  Our  readers  will 
turn  backward  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine and  re-study  the  learned  and  inter- 
esting article  published  in  August,  1886, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Israel  Ward 
Andrews,  on  the  "  Ordinance  of  1787," 
an  article  that  has  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, and  is  already  quoted  in  some  of 
the  new  text-books  for  schools  as  the 
best  and  clearest  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject extant.  Of  this  ordinance  Mr. 
Bancroft  writes,  in  his  History  of  the 
Constitution  :  "  For  a  time  wisdom  and 
peace  and  justice  dwelt  among  men, 
and  the  great  ordinance,  which  could 
alone  give  continuance  to  the  Union, 
came  in  serenity  and  stillness.  Every 
man  that  had  a  share  in  it  seemed  to  be 
led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  do  just  what 


was  wanted  of  him  ;  all  that  was  wrong- 
fully undertaken  fell  to  the  ground  to 
wither  by  the  wayside;  whatever  was 
needed  for  the  happy  completion  of  the 
mighty  work  arrived  opportunely,  and 
just  at  the  right  moment  moved  into  its 
place."  A  monumental  structure  is  in 
contemplation  at  Marietta,  which  will 
not  only  be  a  credit  to  the  State  and  the 
nation,  but  an  imperishable  honor  to  the 
able,  scholarly,  and  public-spirited  men 
who  have  been  foremost  in  its  projection. 


Niagara — The  name  Niagara  was 
sometimes  applied  by  the  early  histo- 
rians, not  only  to  the  river,  but  to  a  de- 
fensive work  and  group  of  Indian  cab- 
ins which  stood  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Lewiston.  La 
Salle  constructed  at  this  point  a  cabin 
of  palisades  to  serve  as  a  magazine  or 
storehouse.  In  order  to  allay  the  jeal- 
ousies which  the  work  excited  among 
the  Senecas,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Tegarondies,  the  principal  village  of  the 
confederacy,  then  located  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Boughton  Hill,  near  Vic- 
tor, in  Ontario  County.  They  reached 
it  in  five  days,  after  a  march  in  mid- 
winter of  thirty-two  leagues  on  snow- 
shoes,  during  which  they  subsisted  only 
on  parched  com.  There  they  found 
the  Jesuits,  Gamier  and  Raffeix,  who 
had  been  resident  missionaries  since 
1669.  A  council  was  held  with  the 
Senecas,  and  presents  interchanged,  but 
without  favorable  result.  The  French 
retraced  their  steps  to  their  camp  on  the 
river,  wom  out  with  the  hardships  of  the 
way,  and  glad  to  exchange  their  meager 
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diet  for  the  delicious  whitelish  just  then  The  Mohawks  affirm  it  to  mean  ne<k,  in 

in  season.  allusion  tc  its  connecting  the  two  lakes. 

The  word  Niagara  was  probably  dc-  It   is  probably  the  same  both   in   the 

rived  from  the  Mohawks,  through  whom  Neutral  and  Mohawk  languages,  as  they 

the  French   had   their   first  intercourse  were   kindred    dialects  of  one   generic 

with    the    Iroquois.     Some   controversy  tongue. — The    Hisforieal     Writings    of 

has  existed  concerning  its  signification.  Orsamus  H.  Marshall. 
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Record  or  passengers'  arrival 
FROM  1785-1795 — Editor  Magatine  0/ 
American  History:  Can  you,  or  some 
one  through  your  pages,  tell  me  whether 
there  was  any  record  kept  of  passengers 
arriving  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
between  the  years  17S;  and  1795  ;  if  so, 
where  can  it  be  found  ?  Also  from  what 
Indian  tongue  comes  the  word  "lian- 
derra,"  which  appears  in  the  many  early 
ways  of  spelling  Ticonderoga,  and  what 
is  its  signification  ? 

Robert  W.  Gilbert 
Union  Lkagub  Club. 

Shakespeare  in  America — One  of  the 
Shakespearian  dramas  was  acted  in  Bal- 
timore in  the  first  month  of  the  year  1 783. 
This  play  was  Richard  III.,  and  it  was 
the  first  play  brought  forward  in  what 
was  called  the  New  Theatre  in  Baltimore 
at  its  opening  on  January  15.  1781.  In 
the  old  theatre,  there  erected  about  1774 
and  closed  (he  next  year,  was  there  any 
work  of  Shakespeare's  exhibited  ?  or  had 
any  production  of  his  been  brought  out 
on  other  American  boards  at  an  earlier 
date  ?  If  so,  when,  where,  and  what  play  ? 
James  D.  Butler 

Madison.  Wisconsin. 


Eureka  loixje  and  Washington 
lodge— I  find  in  the  Nac-  York  Daily 
Times,  February  a6,  1852,  an  item  that 
Eureka  Lodge  has  prepared  a  stone  for 
the  Washington  Monument;  also,  July 
19,  1852,  a  notice  to  members  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge,  Na  2,  and  Jackson  Lodge, 
No.  s,  A.  T.  A.,  to  attend  Henry  Clay's 
funeral  ceremony.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
what  fraternities  are  referred  to  ?  I  also 
find  references  to  certain  brotherhoods 
called  I.  O.  of  U.  A.  M.,  and  U.  A.  O.  D. 
Will  some  one  interpret  the  letters? 
F.  E.  H. 

New  York  city. 


The  congressional  manifesto^ 
I  find  in  Marshall's  Life  of  WaskitigUm, 
Vol.  IV.,  pp.  14,  15,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  British  Government  sent 
to  America  in  May,  1778,  issued  a  man* 
ifesto  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
also  find  that  Congress  issued  a  counter- 
manifesto.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  jour- 
nal, gives  us  quite  a  quotation  from  the 
latter  document.  \Vhere  can  I  find  the 
full  texts  of  these  proclamations  ? 

S. 
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Washington's  war-sword  [xvii. 
257] — The  following  notes  relative  to 
the  war-sword  of  Washington  and  its 
maker  are  taken  mostly  from  an  article 
on  the  subject  read  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  in  May,  1864. 
John  Bailey  settled  in  New  York  about 
^755  2tt  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  a  Yorkshire 
man  by  birth,  who  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  cutler  in  Sheffield. 
Prospering  in  trade  he  built  a  house  of 
some  pretensions  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Water  Streets,  and  Gainers  Gazette 
of  1 77 1  has  the  advertisement  of 
"Bailey  &  Youle,  Cutlers  from  Shef- 
field, at  their  Shop,  near  the  Mer- 
chants* Coffee- House." 

In  the  spring  of  1772  he  married  Ann 
Brickstock,  probably  his  second  wife. 
Previous  to  this  event  he  had  purchased 
land  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson  ;  some 
of  it  in  1768  of  Evert  W.  Swart.  After 
the  Asia  had  fired  upon  the  Battery  in 
August,  1775,  many  of  the  citizens, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  left  the  city. 
The  Baileys  removed  to  their  farm  at 
Fishkill.  This  village  soon  became  the 
principal  depot  of  the  American  forces, 
and  in  January,  1777,  an  armory  was  or- 
dered to  be  fitted  up  for  the  repair  of 
the  public  arms.  Whether  Bailey  was 
directly  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment does  not  appear,  but  about  the 
same  time  he  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  swords  there,  forging  out  with 
his  own  arm  the  blades  which  were  to 
be  wielded  in  freedom's  cause,  and 
mounting  them,  while  his  industrious 
wife  stitched  into  shape  for  the  scab- 
bards the  leather  which  he  had  tanned 


upon  his  own  farm.  In  this  way  two 
dozen  good  and  useful  weapons  were 
frequently  finished  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  His  descendants  at  the  present 
day  show  a  small  mahogany  box,  into 
which  was  collected  all  the  silver,  then 
a  scarce  metal,  which  was  received  in 
payment,  and  which  was  worked  up 
afterward  in  mountings  and  decorations 
for  the  sword -sheaths. 

Leading  officers  of  the  army  were  fre- 
quently passing  through  Fishkill ;  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  Lafayette  were 
both  at  times  the  guests  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
and  for  each  of  them  did  he,  according 
to  family  tradition,  fabricate  a  service- 
able sword.  After  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, head-quarters  were  removed  in 
July,  1778,  to  White  Plains,  and  through 
the  summer  and  fall  of  this  year  Wash- 
ington and  the  Marquis  were  both  pres- 
ent at  times  in  the  village,  and  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earliest  period  during 
the  war  when  the  sword,  now  preserved 
in  the  Capitol,  could  have  been  manu- 
factured. A  perfect  representation  of 
it  was  given  by  Charles  W.  Peale,  in 
his  full-length  portrait  of  the  General, 
begun  at  the  Valley  Forge  Camp,  in  the 
winter  of  1778,*  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  differs  materially  from  the  sword  de- 
picted in  that  artist's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, as  a  "  Virginia  Colonel,"  which 
was  painted  in  the  spring  of  1772. 

John  Bailey  was  one  of  the  refugee 
citizens  whose  name  occurs  in  a  Me- 
morial and  Petition  to  Governor  Clinton, 

*  Leutze  gives  this  sword  also,  in  his  '*  Cross- 
ing of  the  Delaware,"  but  this  representation  of 
it  is  prohably  premature. 
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dated  Newburg,  September  i,  1783. 
In  the  Gatettt  of  March  1,  1784,  his 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  four  miles 
from  the  landing,  with  Fishkill  Creek 
running  through  it,  was  offered  for  sale. 
His  address  at  the  time  was  No.  22  Lit- 
tle Dock  Street,  New  York,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  Swords.  The  farm  was 
sold  soon  after  to  Robert  Brett,  and 
passed  eventually  to  the  Rogers  family. 
If  the  signatures  of  John  Bailey,  as 
found  upon  this  deed  of  sale,  and  the 
Citizens'  Memorial  of  1783  (vide  City 
Manual,  1856)  are  compared  with  that 
which  occurs  on  the  sheath  of  the  Wash- 
ington sword,  all  three  will  be  found 
identical.  Bailey's  work  was  marked  by 
coating  the  metallic  surface  with  wa)i, 
writing  his  name  through  this,  and  eat- 
ing it  in  with  acid. 

He  died  on  Sunday  morning,  January 
ai,  1815,  aged  79,  "grown  venerable  in 
the  esteem  of  his  friends,  neighbors,  and 
acquaintances,  after  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life."  His  son,  James  S.  Bailey, 
succeeded  him  in  business.  In  the  fam- 
ily of  his  grandson,  William  Bailey 
Lang,,  for  many  years  an  iron  mer 
chant  of  this  city,  several  letters  and 
other  mementoes  of  General  Washing- 
ton have  been  preserved,  including  two 
original  portraits  of  the  General  and  his 
lady,  by  Wright.  John  Bailey  had  a 
brother  William,  who,  in  1782,  was  cap- 
tain-lieutenant in  the  Royal  American 
Regiment  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson, 
and  retired  after  the  war  to  the  banks 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  near  Frederick- 
ton,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died  in 
1832,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
seven.  I.  J.  G. 

New  York,  Manh.  16S7. 


"Keystone  statk"  (xrii.  174J — ^A 
work  was  published  in  1SS4,  entitled 
"  A  History-  of  the  Origin  of  the  Appella- 
tion, Keystone  State,  as  applied  lo  ihc 
CommonwL-.tlth  of  Pennsylvania' 
purports  to  Ik-  a  reply  to  a  paper  b; 
Sydney  Hayden.  Esi|.,  of  Sayre.  Penn' 
sylvania,  printed  in  the  Athens  Gimnfr, 
May  12,  1S70,  but  it  unfairly  leaves  oul 
Mr.  Haydt-n's  paper.  It  contains,  how' 
ever,  a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  Professor  Butler's  query. 

H.  E.  H. 

HORSE-CHESTNVT     TKF.E      [xvii.     363] 

— The  botanic  name  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut is  ^sculus  Hippocastanum,  Lin- 
nseus.  iCsculus,  the  generic  name,  is  from 
the  Latin,  esca,  food,  because  the  fruit 
was  used  for  food.  Hippocastanum,  the 
specific  name,  is  composed  of  the  Greek 
word  iTtnoi,  a  horse,  and  castanea,  a 
chestnut.  The  name  castanea  was  ap- 
plied to  the  chestnut  because  it  abounds 
near  the  town  of  Castanea,  in  Thessaly. 
This  name  "  horse-chestnut  "  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
because  it  resembles  the  sweet  chestnut, 
but  is  only  fit  food  for  horses. 

Another  account  makes  the  name  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  fruit  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  lung  diseases  in  horses. 

O.  R.  Willis 

Horse-chestnut  tree  [xvii.  263] — 
The  origin  of  the  name  will  suggest  it- 
self to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  leaf- 
scars  and  joints  of  the  small  branches 
of  the  tree.  Many  of  these  will  be 
found  closely  to  resemble  a  horse's  foot. 
Charles  Lyman  Shaw 

Astoria,  Marth  4,  1887. 
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The   ONEIDA    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY — 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Oneida  His- 
torical Society  was  held  at  its  rooms  in 
the  library  building  on  the  evening  of 
February  28,  Vice-president  Rev.  I.  S. 
Hartley,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  General  C.  W.  Darling, 
the  corresponding  secretary,  announced 
the  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  other  gifts,  and  also  read 
the  substance  of  many  letters  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  The  society 
then  proceeded  to  act  upon  changes 
which  were  proposed  in  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  which  were  presented  by 
Dr.  M.  M.  Bagg,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  most  important  are  as  fol- 
lows :  The  third  article  provides  that 
the  names  of  all  persons  proposed  for 
membership  shall  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  membership,  and  upon  a 
report  of  that  committee  shall  be  voted 
in  by  the  society,  a  majority  of  votes  de- 
ciding the  election.  Article  six  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  twenty-six  council- 
ors, who  shall  hold  office  for  life,  or  as 
long  as  they  remain  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. A  number  of  new  members  were 
elected,  and  other  names  proposed  for 
membership.  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 
of  Marquette,  Michigan,  was  proposed 
for  honorary  membership. 


The  WEYMOUTH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

— The  annual  meeting  Of  this  society 
was  held  February  23,  1887,  and  the 
following  board  of  officers  was  elected 
for  the  present  year :  John  J.  Loud, 
president ;   Herbert  A.    Newton,  vice- 
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president ;  Gilbert  Nash,  secretary ; 
Charles  T.  Crane,  treasurer ;  Miss  Car- 
rie A.  Blanchard,  librarian  ;  executive 
committee,  the  above-named  officers,  and 
Elias  Richards  ;  library  committee,  S.  W. 
Reed,  W.  H.  Clapp  ;  committee  on  order 
of  business,  J.  J.  Loud,  B.  F.  Eaton,  Gil- 
bert Nash. 

The  library  committee  reported  do- 
nations of  17  books,  104  pamphlets,  and 
1 1  other  papers,  making  now  in  library 
215  volumes,  446  pamphlets,  and  a  large 
number  of  papers  and  documents,  many 
of  them  of  much  value.  The  treasurer 
reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $90.44, 
and  all  bills  paid. 

The  secretary's  report  was  a  fairly  en- 
couraging one,  the  most  important  ac- 
tion of  the  society  being  the  change 
from  a  private  to  an  incorporated  asso- 
ciation. Resolutions  were  passed  in 
furtherance  of  the  petition  now  before 
Congress,  for  an  appropriation  to  pub- 
lish a  descriptive  catalogue  of  documents 
in  European  archives  relative  to  Amer- 
ican affairs  between  1763  and  1783. 


Wyoming  historical  and  geologi- 
cal SOCIETY — VVilkesbarre,  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  at  their  rooms, 
February  11,  at  noon,  Hon.  E.  L.  Dana, 
LL.D.,  presiding.  The  annual  election 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  president,  Hon. 
E.  L.  Dana,  LL.D. ;  vice-presidents, 
D.  C.  F.  Ingham,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Jones, 
Capt  Calvin  Parsons,  Hon.  Eckley 
B.  Coxe ;  recording  secretary,  S.  C. 
Struthers;  corresponding  secretary,  Shel- 
don Reynolds ;    librarian,   Hon,  J.  R. 
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WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  DUR- 
ING  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
By  Hkxry  B.  Dawson.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  Maps,  and  Other  Illustrations.  Pam- 
phlet, imperial  octavo,  pp.  281.  Home 
Street,  Morrisania,  New  York  city.  1886. 
Price,  $6.00. 

In  this  elaborate  study  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, we  have  the  political  and  military  affairs 
of  Westchester  County,  New  York,  from  the 
spring  of  1774  to  the  early  winter  of  1776, 
presented  in  a  new  light.  Mr.  Dawson  has  very 
materially  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  American  Revolution  since  he  published  his 
justly  famed  Sons  of  Liberty  in  1859.  What 
he  was  proud  to  call  ''  patriotism  *'  and  '*  love  of 
liberty '  then  he  now  classes  under  the  head  of 
**  revolting  barbarism," and**  refined  hypocrisy.*' 
All  political  studies  admit  of  more  toan  one 
opinion,  and  painstaking  research  frequently 
develops  fresh  knowledge ;  but  Mr.  Dawson 
seems  to  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy  without 
reserve.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  through  his  long  literary  career, 
in  which  he  lias  borne  the  reputation  of  a 
thorough  historical  scholar,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  warmest  and  most  eloouent  in  por- 
traying the  "patriotic  devotion  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  American  cause.  Now  he  has  not  a 
word  of  praise  for  them,  nor  for  the  cause  itself. 
In  support  of  liij  changed  views  he  quotes  exten- 
sively from  the  printed  resolutions  of  the  various 
Revolutionary  bodies,  and  from  private  letters 
bearing  0:1  the  subject,  with  documentary  evi- 
dence taken  from  the  lips  of  ancient  and  supposed 
trustworthy  witnesses,  all  of  which  he  interprets 
in  accordance  with  his  new  faith.  His  notes 
are  voluminous.  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  vrriter  of 
great  force  and  fearlessness,  and  Eome  of  hb 
passages  are  as  brilliant  as  anything  in  the  lan- 
guage. His  account  of  the  indecisive  engage- 
ment of  the  British  and  Americans  at  White 
Plains,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  ''  the  ridiculous 
military  spectacle,"  as  he  expresses  it,  *'  of  two 
antagonistic  armies  turning  their  backs  on 
each  other  and  retreating  in  opposite  directions, 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  pursuit  by 
either,"  is  admirably  done.  It  is  the  best  feature 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
end  comes  so  abruptly. 

But  Mr.  Dawson  evidently  courts,  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  public  in  his  criticism  of  men  and 
their  motives.  He  claims  that  the  people  of 
Westchester  County,  until  the  enactments  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  1774*  were  honest,  peace- 
able, and  industrious  tones,,  tilling  the  soil  and 
finding  ready  market  in  New  York  for  their  pro- 
dace.     He  says  the  Revolutioiiiry  element  of 


New  York  "was  composed  of  a  series  of  con- 
claves controlled,  in  what  it  determined  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  onl^  by  the  individual  impulsed  of 
such  as  the  Livingstons  and  the  Morrifes,  the 
Van  Cortlandts  and  the  Thomases,  and  as  James 
Duane  and  John  Jay,  men  in  every  instance 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  entire  disre- 
gard of  and  contempt  for  the  unfranchised  and 
lowly  masses,  and  who  represented  only  the  un- 
controlled and  purely  aristocratic  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  and  the  equallv  uncontrolled  and 
malignant  partisan  animosities  and  jealousies  of 
those  who,  during  many  years,  had  been  excluded 
from  official  life,  and  who  by  the  whirligig  of 
rebellion  were  then  first  enjoving,  in  an  extreme- 
ly diluted  form,  what  they  had  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  hankered  for.**  He  declares  that  not 
a  homestead  existed  in  Westchester  County  but. 
was  presently  at  the  mercy  of  some  self-consti- 
tutea  local  committee,  by  whom,  with  '*  unbridled 
despotism,"  the  good  people  were  **  plundered 
and  outraged  ;"  and,  mentioning  by  name  the 
leading  men  of  the  Revolution,  says,  **  they  were 
experts  in  ruthless  barbarism,  and  entirely  wor- 
thy of  the  crowns  of  infamy  which  history  has 
awarded  to  more  distinguished  but  not  more  ac- 
complished inquisitors  and  despots." 

The  transition  is  so  startling  that  one  cannot 
forbear  returning  to  Mr.  Dawson's  words  in  his 
Sons  of  Liberty^  where  he  speaks  of  these  very 
men  as  "  intellectual  giants  in  council;"  and 
dwells  upon  the  *'  patriotic  devotion  "  of  others, 
including  McDon^l,  Lamb,  and  Isaac  Sears, 
**  who,"  he  says,  "  led  in  the /rs^/iVa/ opposition 
to  the  ministry,  and  dared  to  lead  where  any 
dared  to  follow  ;  they  led  in  the  field  while  the 
former  led  in  council ;  and  both  united,  like 
'  the  sword  of  Jehovah  and  of  Gideon,'  were 
effectual  whenever  they  were  directed  asainst 
the  Midianites  who  oppressed  the  people.  In 
this  new  work  the  patriots  become  indeed  the 
'*  Midianites  who  oppressed  the  people,"  and  we 
turn  from  the  *' savage  coldness**  of  McDougall 
to  find  Isaac  Sears  a  "  cowardly  ruffian."  Mr. 
Dawson  is  especially  uncomplimentary  to  the  New 
Englanders,  whom  he  styles  **  a  gang  of  ban- 
ditti ; "  and  whom  he  accuses  of  falling  upon  the 
defenseless  and  amiable  residents  of  Westchester 
County  and  robbing  them  of  whatever  could  be 
carried  away.  The  Provincial  Congress  becomes 
in  his  eyes  a  "double-faced  bc^y,"  and  its 
''persecution^"  are  overwhelming.  The  lash 
of  the  anthoi^s  genius,  however,  descends  upon 
the  jurist  aod  statesman,  John  Jay,  in  the 
most  striking  language.  "  Were  there  any  doubt 
in  any  mind  concerning  John  Ja^s  entire  capa- 
bility of  practicing  the  most  refined  deceit  and 
of  beinf[  most  unqualifiedly  treacherous,  when- 
ever his  own  selfish  or  pertisan  purposes 
could  be  most   sacoenfoDy  pttmoted  tgf  de- 
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oeit  or  treachery/'  etc. ;  and  a  little  farther  on 
Mr.  Dawson  continues :  '*  J(^n  Jay  and  all  those 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  the  great  polit- 
ical qaestions  of  that  period,  were  aiming  at 
someUiing  else  than  independence,  at  something 
that  was  airttctly  antagonistic  to  independence  ; 
and  he  and  tbev  felt  at  liberty,  under  the  li- 
censs  of  that  unholy  ambition  which  controlled 
them,  to  resort  to  and  to  employ  whatever  means, 
of  whatever  character,  which  would  promote 
their  controlling  purpose  of  keeping  the  colony 
of  New  York  out  of  the  current  which  was  evi- 
dently setting  toward  independence,  and  in  a 
continued  pcMitical  and  commercial  dependence 
on  Great  Britain.'*  Whether  Mr.  Dawson  has 
hitroduced  proofs  sufficient  to  sustain  such  extra- 
ordinary statements  the  public  must  judge  for 
itself.  In  the  same  spint  he  refers  to  the  Con- 
siituHoH  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  "  that  puny 
thing  which  was  created  and  introduced  to  the 
worid  and  fostered  by  political  midwives  and 
wet  nurses  who  cared  nothing  for  it  beyond  what 
they  could  seveially  make  from  it."  And  all 
through  the  book  Mr.  Dawson  speaks  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  the  ^^  rebellion,^* 

This  work  was  prepared  for  ScharTs  History 
of  Westchester  County^  recently  published,  and 
forms  its  sixth  chapter.  It  is  now  printed  sep- 
aratelv,  the  edition  being  limited  to  two  hundred 
and  nfty  copies,  of  which  two  hundred  are  for 
sale  by  the  author. 

THE  TWELVE  GATES.  Verses  from  Various 
Authors.  Selected  by  Isaac  S.  Hartley, 
D.D.  Original  illustrations  by  R.  D.  Alexan- 
der. Imperial  octavo,  pp.  6i.  Utica  :  William 
T.  Smith.     1887. 

We  have  seen  nothing  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  the  wav  of  a  gift-book  for  the 
Easter  festival  than  this  unique  little  volume  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hartley.  The  design  is  entirely  orig- 
inal with  that  accomplished  divine,  "  The 
Twelve  Gates"  embracing  well-selected  and  orig- 
inal poems  on  The  Wicket  Gate,  The  Gate  of 
Tears,  The  Golden  Gate,  The  Temple  Gate, 
The  Open  Gate,  The  Closed  Gate,  The  Entering 
Gate,  The  Beautiful  Gate.  The  Pearly  Gate,  The 
Holy  Gate,  The  Gate  of  the  Resurrection,  and 
The  Gates  Ajar,  with  five  appropriate  full-page 
illustrations  from  drawines  by  R.  D.  Alexander, 
executed  in  the  very  highest  style  of  the  en- 
graver's art.  The  poetical  contributions  are 
exceedingly  felicitous  in  expression  and  in  sen- 
timent, as,  for  instance,  quoting  from  The  Gates 
Ajar : 

**  But  aometimes  when  adown  the  weatcm  iky 
The  fiery  sunset  lingers. 
Its  golden  gates  swina  inward  noiselessly, 
l^oclced  by  silent  nngers. 

And  while  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar, 

Gleaoks  from  the  inner  glory 
Stream  t>rightly  through  me  azure  vault  a^. 

And halireveal the  story." 


It  is  so  fare  to  find  among  holiday 
original  work  of  such  merit  and  beantj  that 
commend  it  warmly  to  all  those  who  «ie 
ing  for  choice  presents  for  their  friends. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SECOND  ARlfY 
CORPS,  in  the  Army  of  the  Pbtoouic.  Bjy 
FnANas  A.  WALKBft,  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  With  portmits 
and  maps.  8vo,  pp.  737.  New  Voik,  1886 : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Second  Army  Corps  was  one  of  the  five 
original  corps  organized  by  President  LinoolOy 
in  March,  1863,  which  maintained  its  ezisteooe 
unbroken  until  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  May, 
1865.  Its  history  is  interwoven  with  nearly  ul 
the  principal  events  of  the  civil  war  in  the  East 
It  captured  forty-four  Confederate  flags  before  it 
lost  a  color  of  its  own  ;  it  made  the  great  as- 
sault at  Marye*s  Heights  ;  and  it  stormed  the 
Salient  at  Spottsylvania,  and  at  Farmville  fought 
the  last  infantry  battle  of  the  war  against  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  It  left  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  upon  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. A  more  important  or  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  late  war  coold  not  wefl 
have  been  produced.  General  Walker  served  as 
chief  of  staff  in  the  notable  organization,  and 
writes  from  personal  and  familiar  knowledge  of 
all  its  varied  movements.  He  has  proved  mm- 
self  not  only  an  accomplished  soldier  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  army  life  and  tactics,  but  the  master 
of  a  terse,  forcible,  and  charming  style  of  nar- 
ration. The  story  never  flags  in  interest,  and 
important  details  are  introduced  with  skill  and 
taste  among  the  critical  discussions  of  great 
campaigns  and  particular  battles.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  an  author  who  takes  just  pride  in  his 
subject  pervades  every  chapter,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  magnetizes  the  reader.  Of  the  different 
corps  commanders,  all  men  of  ability  and  strong 
character,  he  writes  with  studied  discrimination. 
His  conclusions,  however,  in  many  instances  will 
provoke  opposing  opinions,  and  be  sharply  con- 
troverted. It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  views 
of  historians  who  participated  in  the  struggle. 
Their  observations  were  taken  from  different 
stand-points.  But  General  Walker's  words  will 
command  respectful  attention,  even  among  the 
dissenters  and  where  his  adverse  criticisms  faU 
with  the  greatest  severity. 

A  fine  portrait  of  General  Sumner  is  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume,  of  whom,  writes  the  author, 
"much  may  be  said  upon  either  side  of  the 
question  whether,  with  his  mental  habits  and  at 
his  advanced  age,  he  should  have  been  des^ 
nated  for  the  command  of  twenty  thonnnd  new 
troops  in  the  field,  against  a  resolute  and  tensr 
ciotts  enemy  skillfully  and  andadoiisly  led  ;  bat 
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every  voice  must  award  praise,  and  only  praise, 
to  his  transcendent  soldierly  virtues.  Jupiter, 
shining  full,  clear,  and  strong  in  the  midnight 
heavens,  might  be  the  disembodied  soul  of  Ed- 
win V.  Sumner.  In  honor,  in  courage,  in  disin- 
terestedness, in  patriotism,  in  magnanimity,  he 
shone  resplendent.  Upon  a  body  of  citizen  sol- 
diers, in  the  first  flush  of  martial  enthusiasm,  a 
commander  so  chivalrous  in  feeling,  so  heroic  in 
bearing,  as  Sumner  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
profound  and  lasting  impression.  If  the  Second 
Corps  had  a  touch  above  the  common  ;  if  in  the 
temhle  ordeals  of  flame  and  death  through 
which,  in  three  years  of  almost  continuous  fight- 
ing, they  were  called  to  pass,  these  two  divisions 
showed  a  courage  and  tenacity  that  made  them 
observed  among  the  bravest ;  if  they  learned  to 
drop  their  thousands  upon  the  field  as  often  as 
they  were  summoned  to  the  conflict,  but  on  no 
account  to  leave  a  color  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  it  was  very  largely  through  the  inspira- 
tion derived  from  the  gallant  old  chieftain  who 
first  organized  them  and  led  them  into  battle.  It 
is  easy  to  criticise  Sumner's  dispositions  at  An- 
tietam,  .  .  .  his  failure  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect, from  some  central  point,  all  the  operations 
of  the  corps  ;  yet  no  one  who  saw  him  there,  hat 
in  hand,  his  white  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
riding  abreast  of  the  field  officers  of  the  fore- 
most line,  could  ever  fail  thereafter  to  understand 
the  furious  thrust  with  which  a  column  of  the 
Second  Corps  always  struck  the  enemy,  or  the 
splendid  intrepidity  with  which  its  brigade  and 
division  commanders  were  wont  to  ride  through 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  as  calmlv  as  on  parade." 
The  oldest  corps  conmiander  of  the  army,  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  was  succeeded  by  one  of  the  young- 
est. General  Couch,  which  affords  the  author  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for'  one  of  the  finest 
meces  of  pen -portraiture  in  the  whole  work. 
Then  again  the  picture  is  drawn  with  consummate 
skill  when  General  Hancock  took  command  of 
the  corps  at  Gettysburg:  "As  the  sun  shining 
through  a  rift  in  toe  clouds  may  change  a  scene 
of  gloom  to  one  of  beauty,  so  did  the  coming  of 
this  prince  of  soldiers  bring  fresh  life  and  cour- 
age to  the  disheartened  bands  which  were  halt- 
ing uncertainly  upon  the  new  line  of  defense." 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  maps  and  por- 
traits, and  embraces  material  of  a  statistical 
character  that  is  invaluable. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

By  James  Russell  Lowell.    i6mo,  pp.  325. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Since  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  visited 
England  during  the  war  for  secession,  no  Ameri- 
can has  spoken  so  successfully  or  with  such 
marked  effect  to  English  audiences  as  Mr. 
Lowell  during  his  term  as  Minister  Resident 
of  the  Unitea  States.    It  is  uselcs  to,  attempt 


to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  popularity  which 
he  won  among  all  the  intelligent  classes  of  Great 
Britain  was  infinitely  exasperating  to  those  of 
his  fellow -citizens  who  wish  to  hear  the  Ameri- 
can Eagle  scream  in  the  face  of  the  British  Lion 
on  any  and  all  occasions.  To  such  persons 
gentlemen  are  offensive  in  any  event,  and  it  is 
useless  to  talk  to  them  about  diplomatic  court- 
esy. In  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Lowell's  pul> 
lie  addresses  in  England  are  collected  with  a 
number  subseauently  delivered  in  this  country. 
Beginning  with  the  much-quoted  address  on 
Democracy  that  gives  its  title  to  the  volume, 
the  selections  include  the  oration  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Garfield,  those  on 
Dean  Stanley,  Coleridge,  Fielding,  Words- 
worth, Don  Quixote,  and  Books  and  Libraries, 
ending  with  the  memorial  address  on  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Harvard 
University.  "Democracy"  fitly  strikes  a  key- 
note that  furnishes  the  motive  of  the  entire 
volume,  and  the  Harvard  address  at  the  end 
in  some  sense  rounds  off  the  whole  group  of  de- 
tached essays,  and  lends  them  a  unity  that  would 
hardly  be  suspected  at  a  first  glance.  The  book 
was  published  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  preserved  in 
both  countries  as  a  memento  of  an  American 
who  did  more  than  any  other  minister  has  ever 
done  to  establish  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 


THE  GREVILLE  MEMOIRS.     A  Journal  of 

the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria   from  1852   to 

i860.     By  the  late   C.   F.    Greville,    Esq., 

Clerk  of  the  Council.     Vol.   III.,  i2mo,  pp. 

554.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  volume  of  a 
series  that  was  long  anticipated  with  pleasure, 
and  that  has  in  every  respect  justified  the  antici- 
pMition.  The  second  volume  brought  the  record 
to  1852,  "where  the  present  one  begins.  Henry 
Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council,  edits  this 
volume  as  he  did  its  predecessors,  and  a  more 
judicious  editor  could  hardly  be  found.  No 
doubt  he  has  eliminated  certain  passages  where 
good  taste  or  state  policy  demanded  that  such 
omissions  should  be  made,  but  the  book  reads 
from  first  to  last  as  a  diary  should  read,  and 
bears  internal  evidences  of  not  having  been 
tampered  with  to  an  extent  that  endangered  its 
originality  of  conception.  Its  very  inconsisten- 
cies show  how  the  author's  opinions,  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  circumstances,  underwent  various 
changes,  and  if  his  predictions  in  one  chapter 
turn  out  to  have  been  sadly  at  fault  a  few  pages 
farther  on  the  fmnk  avowal  of  fallibility  en- 
hances the  confidence  that  must  be  reposed  in 
other  predictions  that  proved  true,  and  m  casual 
statements  of  fact  that  might  be  questioned  if 
they  emanated  from  another  source.     Indeed,  a 
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curious  student  of  character  might  derive  con- 
siderable satisfaction  from  the  development  of 
the  author's  individuality,  which  is  at  first  that 
of  a  fast  and  fashionable  3roung  Londoner,  who 
sobers  down  within  a  few  years  into  an  astute 
and  absorbed  politician  deep  in  statecraft  and 
familiar  with  all  the  diplomacy  of  the  time.  The 
reception  accorded  the  preceding  volumes  guar- 
antees that  of  the  concluding  one.  and  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  no  one  who  remembers  the 
momentous* period  covered  by  the  Crimean  war, 
the  Indian  mutiny,  and  the  Italian  war  can  fail 
to  follow  Mr.  Greville  through  the  chapters  of 
this  concluding  volume  with  absorbed  interest. 


RETROSPECTIONS  OF  AMERICA,  1797- 
181 1,  By  John  Bernard.  Edited  from  the 
manuscript  by  Mrs.  Bayle  Bernard,  with 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  by  Lau- 
rence HUTTON  and  Brander  Matthews. 
Illustrated.  I2mb.  pp.  480.  New  York,  1887  : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  more  our  national  history  is  unfolded,  the 
more  of  variety,  color,  picturesque  individuality, 
and  interest  we  find  in  it.  The  brightest  pictures 
are  not,  however,  generally  found  in  the  works  of 
foreigners  ;  but  many  lessons  worth  learning  have 
come  from  those  unexpected  sources.  The  au- 
thor of  this  quaintly  entertaining  book,  **  Retro- 
spections of  America,"  was  an  English  comedian 
who  came  to  America  in  1797,  landing  in  Bos- 
ton. He  was  not  only  an  actor  but  a  shrewd 
social  observer  and  a  ready  writer.  He  came  to 
New  York  with  his  manager,  Mr.  Wigfall.  and 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  American  stage 
in  August,  at  the  Greenwich  Street  Theatre,  as 
Goldfinch  in  the  "  Road  to  Ruin."  He  soon 
after  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  played  for 
some  years.  He  also  traveled  through  the  coun- 
try as  a  theatrical  star,  and  thus  had  good  op- 
portunity to  study  American  habits  in  'town  and 
country.  He  was  brought  into  contact  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  his 
time,  and  he  wrote  about  them,  and  of  innumer- 
able other  things,  in  a  rambling  and  careless  style, 
but  not  without  a  ceaseless  flow  of  humorous  de- 
scription and  anecdote.  The  Philadelphians, 
he  says,  were  recognizable  in  New  York  through 
**  a  short-stepping  fidgetiness  in  the  streets,  and 
an  air  of  apprehension."  He  relates  the  follow- 
ing colloquy;  "  *  How  do  you  like  Boston  ?  'said 
an  American  to  an  Englishman,  who  had  just 
arrived.  *  Extremely  ;  it  resembles  London. 
The  streets  are  not  very  wide,  very  straight,  or 
very  clean,  but  I  always  prefer  a  careless  irreg- 
ularity. If  there  are  any  good  views  of  fine 
buildings  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  them  more  be- 
cause you  come  ui>on  them  suddenly.'  *  How 
do  you  like  Boston  ?  '  said  a  residen  t  to  a  Phila- 
delphian.  *  Its  society  very  much,  but  really  you 
should  do  something  to  improve  your  thorough- 


fares. Your  streets  are  to  Crooked  mud  dfrQr 
my  mind  is  (Serpetoally  00  the  rack  to  find  tej 
way  and  keep  m^  boots  dean.'    The  Londoner 

and  the  Bostonian  walking  togetiier  through 
Philadelphia  alike  exclaim,  '  TIm  town  is  vcty 
clean,  very  well  paved,  and  very  open  ;  no  dis- 
order even  after  midnight ;  bat  what  samencts, 
how  fatiguing  to  the  eye !  no  rariety  !  no  sstf'- 
prises  !  go  up  one  street  and  you  hmwe  seen  die 
city.*" 

An  example  of  his  characterization  appears  in 
what  he  says  of  Ethan  Allen  :  *'  He  was  a  g^rslt 
of  the  old  Cromwellian,  psalm-sin^g,  cnt-snd- 
thruster  upon  the  free-and-easy,  bibodoos  cairft- 
lier  ;  alternately  swearing  and  prajring  ;  singing 
hymns  and  anacreontics  ;  sending  people  npwafo 
and  downward.  You  entered  his  presence  wkh 
reverence  and  left  it  with  wonder,  for  he  was  a 
Bobadil  and  Master  Stephen  combined ;  a  Ni- 
agara and  its  lake — all  thunder  one  moment  and 
placidity  the  next." 

I'he  first  chapter  of  the  volume  is  a  historical 
sketch,  and  a  decidedly  remarkable  production 
for  such  an  author.  He  gives  expression  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  processes  by 
which  an  enlightened  people  were  at  the  work 
of  subduing  a  giant  continent  to  a  giant  scheme 
of  civilization,  and  tells  the  story  of  how  the  New 
World  was  settled  in  the  first  place.  Slight  er- 
rors creep  in  here  and  there,  but  the  wonder  is 
that  he  became  so  well  informed  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  died  before  his  work  was  finished,  and 
the  manuscript  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
whose  widow  prepared  it  for  the  press.  The 
introduction,  notes,  and  index  are  by  Laurence 
Hutton  and  Brander  Matthews.  On  one  occa- 
sion Bernard's  sudden  and  severe  illness  necessi- 
tated his  return  to  Boston.  He  says  :  **  The  eve- 
ning before  we  started  Mr.  Coleman,  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Post^  dropped  in  to  chat  for  an 
hour  or  two  m  his  usual  friendly  way,  but  at 
length,  pulling  out  his  watch,  rose  in  haste, 
saying  he  had  an  appointment,  to  which  he  must 
attend.  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  call  on  us 
in  the  morning  before  we  left.  *  Why,'  he  re- 
plied pleasantly,  *  I  don't  really  know  my  good 
friend.  I  should  like  to.'  *  Well.'  said  I,  •  we 
shall  not  go  very  early,  and  if  you  are  awake — * 
'  Oh,'  he  interrupted,  in  the  same  peculiar  tone, 
*  depend  on  it,  if  lam  awake y  I'll  drop  in  to  see 
you. '  In  the  morning  we  sawno  Mr.  Coleman ;  but 
a  week  after  I  was  informed  that  he  had  fought 
a  duel  with  some  gentleman  of  New  York  on  the 
very  day  in  question,  and  that  he  had  in  fact  sat 
in  my  parlor  and  conversed  with  us  till  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  appointed  time,  which  pleas- 
antly enough  accounted  for  the  ambiguity  of  his 
parting  expression." 

AGATHA  AND  THE  SHADOW.     A  Novel. 
i2mo.  pp.  321.     Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers. 
We  had  occasion  lately  to  notice  a  novel  of 
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colonial  times,  dealing  with  the  period  of  the  old 
French  war.  Here  is  another  that  goes  still  far- 
ther back  and  introduces  us  to  the  life  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony  during  the  first  terrible  winter 
of  their  sojourn.  In  this  story  the  names  of 
many  of  the  leading  characters  are  introduced 
and  the  last  pages  of  the  volume  are  filled  with 
references  to  authorities.  The  plot  deals  with 
the  life  of  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Brewster,  her 
marriage  with  Anselm  and  the  romance  of  a  prior 
attachment  on  her  husband*s  pait  that  had  its 
origin  in  still  earlier  association  on  European 
soil.  The  chapter  containing  the  account  of  poor 
Rachel's  public  shame  and  exposure  cannot  but 
recall  to  the  reader's  mind  that  other  parallel 
passage  in  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  letter.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  Hawthorne  found  his  sug- 
gestion in  some  similar  instance  of  colonial  dis- 
cipline. The  story  of  Agatha  presents  some 
phases  of  colonial  life  that  are  not  ordinarily 
brought  to  the  fore,  but  that  are,  nevertheless,  au- 
thentic, as  may  be  proven  by  any  one  who  cares 
to  search  the  Massachusetts  records. 


CIVITAS,  THE  ROMANCE  OF  ONE  NA- 
TION'S LIFE.  By  Walter  L.  Campbell. 
i6mo,  pp.  134. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  nowadays  to  under- 
take a  long  poem  with  a  purpose  in  heroic  meas- 
ure. To  the  present  work  the  author  has 
brought  a  deal  of  conscientious  work  and  has 
thoughtfully  developed  the  dramatic  part  of  the 
plot,  on  true  lines  of  argument.  More  than 
this  we  cannot  truthfully  say  in  its  praise.  As  a 
whole  it  lacks  the  vivacious  sparkle  that  is  now 
essential  in  every  work  of  this  character  to 
secure  a  popular  success. 


BRAZIL,  ITS  CONDITION  AND  PROS- 
PECTS. By  C.  C.  Andrews.  New  York  : 
rJ.  Appleton  &  Co.     i2mo,  pp.  352. 

In  his  official  capacitv  as  Consul-general  of  the 
United  States  to  Brazil,  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us  had  exceptional  facilities  for  observing 
the  manners  and  customs,  and  for  forming  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  vast 
empire  whose  name  the  volume  bears.  It  is 
hardly  ten  years  since  Dom  Pedro,  the  Brazilian 
Emperor,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  and 
only  a  year  ago  his  son,  in  the  capacity  of  an 
officer,  on  board  one  of  his  father's  war  ships, 
visited  some  of  our  principal  seaports,  and  made 
inland  excursions  to  Washington  and  other 
points  of  interest.  He  was  received  with  proper 
courtesy,  but,  so  busy  are  Americans  with  their 
own  affairs  that  they  hardly  stop  long  enough  to 
look  at  a  foreign  prince,  and  are,  many  of  them, 
inclined  to  grumble  at  any  costly  civilities  that 
may  be  shown  him.  However  this  may  be,  here 
is  Brazil,  just  across  the  street  as  it  were,  with 


her  thirteen  million  of  inhabitants,  her  territory 
nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States  and  enor- 
mous wealth  in  lumber,  coffee,  agricultural  and 
mining  products  that  must  sooner  or  later  stim- 
ulate a  rich  trade  with  other  nations.  It  as- 
suredly behooves  Americans  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity that  now  offers  and  establish  commercial 
relations  with  these  industrious  and  wealthy 
neighbors,  and  General  Andrews'  book  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  information  of  the  great- 
est value. 


HIS  ONE  FAULT.     By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  publishers.     i2mo, 

pp.  775. 

Readers  of  V/uU  Awake  will  remember  this 
pleasant  story,  which  was  published  serially  in 
that  popular  periodical  a  few  years  ago.  It 
now  makes  its  appearance  in  book  form,  with 
all  the  excellent  original  illustrations,  and  is 
a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the  year's*' Juve- 
niles." 


FRANKLIN  IN  FRANCE.  From  Original 
Documents,  most  of  which  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  By  Edward  E. 
Hale  and  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.  8vo,  pp. 
478.  Boston,  1887  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  Volume  IX.,  page 
429,  of  the  Magazine  of  American  History, 
they  will  sec  in  an  engraving,  made  from  a 
photograph,  the  entire  Franklin  collection  of 
manuscripts  as  it  appeared  when  it  first  reached 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  after  it 
was  purchased  by  our  government.  To  these 
valuable  manuscripts  Mr  Hale  has  had  access 
in  writing  of  Franklin's  nine  years'  residence  in 
France,  and  the  result  is  incomparably  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Hale  has  wisely  examined  anew  the 
whole  mission  of  Franklin  to  France,  using  as 
best  he  could  such  advantages  which  the  many 
years  have  g^iven  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Parton's  and  Mr.  Bigelow's  studies  on  the  same 
subject,  together  with  many  unpublished  letters 
and  much  other  fresh  data  of  great  illustrative 
value.  He  has  reprinted  some  few  papers 
necessary  for  the  narrative ;  as  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Franklin  while  in  Paris  has  been 
his  chief  purpose,  rather  than  to  show  what  the 
great  philosopher  wrote.  He  occasionally,  how- 
ever, quotes  from  Franklin's  journal.  There  is 
something  marvelous  in  the  flexibilitv  of  mind 
with  which  Franklin  accommodated  himself  to 
the  management  of  various  and  unfamiliar  in- 
terests in  America's  critical  emergency.  He 
was  a  man  of  eighty,  yet  conducting  a  diplo- 
matic mission  with  astute  statesmen  of  the  most 
delicate  character,  and  compelled  at  the  same 
time  to  manage  the  sale  of  merchandise  and 
purchase  of  supplies  for  his  country  ;  to  master 
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tke  details  of  naral  administration,  ship-build- 
ing, oat-fitting,  and  maritime  war ;  to  solve  the 
intricacies  of  an  international  law  not  yet  for- 
mulated ;  and  to  raise  money  for  all  manner  of 
needs,  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rials, but  to  meet  the  drafts  of  representatives  at 
other  courts,  and  all  the  multifarious  expenses 
attending  such  diplomatic  missions.  Those 
money  troubles  were  harassing  in  the  superla- 
tive degree,  and  in  Franklin's  efforts  to  protect 
the  credit  of  his  country  he  was  driven  to  curi- 
ous straits,  and  taxed  the  generosity  of  the 
French  Court  to  its  utmost  limit.  He  was  as 
patient  and  persistent  as  he  was  astute — he  was 
statesman,  diplomat,  tradesman,  l>anker,  beg- 
gar, and  commander  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
new  correspondence  brings  out  these  features 
with  vivid  distinctness  and  freshness  of  color. 
The  volume  has  been  prepared  with  much  liter- 
ary skill  and  in  excellent  taste  :  it  is  elegantly 
printed  on  fine  paper,  with  broad  margins,  and 
well  and  substantially  bound. 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER.     A  Sketch  of 

HIS  CAREER,  with  analyses  of  his  power  as  a 

preacher,  lecturer,  orator,  and  journalist,  and 

incidents     and     reminiscences    of    his    life. 

Edited  by  Lyman  Abbott.  D.D.     8vo,  pp. 

604.     New  York,  1883  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Few,  comparatively,  are  aware  that  a  sump- 
tuous volume  bearing  the  above  title,  commemo- 
rative of  Mr.  Beecher's  entrance  upon  his 
seventieth  year,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  and  published  in  1883.  It  is  illustrated 
with  twenty  portraits  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
ject at  different  ages,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
bom  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  the  church  in 
which  he  first  preached,  several  of  his  resi- 
dences, and  many  other  pictures  of  great  public 
interest.  The  text  embraces  a  collection  of  pa- 
pers contributed  by  different  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence, some  written  specially  for  this  work, 
others  reprinted  from  magazines  and  various 
publications — the  first  part  being  from  the  pen 
of  the  accomplished  Dr.  Abbott — with  selec- 
tions from  Mr.  Beecher's  own  charac  teristic  ut- 
terances. Every  page  is  rich  with  information 
and  instruction.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  de- 
scribes Mr.  Beecher's  embassy  to  England  as 
'*a  more  remarkable  embassy  than  any  envoy 
who  has  represented  us  in  Europe  since  Frank- 
lin pleaded  the  cause  of  the  young  Republic  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  He  kissed  no  royal 
hand,  he  talked  with  no  courtly  diplomatists,  he 
was  the  guest  of  no  titled  legislator,  he  had  no 
ofiicial  existence.  But  through  the  heart  of  the 
people  he  reached  nobles,  ministers,  courtiers, 
the  throne  itself."  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  in 
a  chapter  entitled  "  A  New  Years  Eve  at 
Beecher's,"  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  of  the 
regular   services   in   Plymouth  Church.     Noah 


Porter,  D.D.,  former  pretUeat  6i  Yak 
writes  of  the  *'  duumcter  of  Plywrth 
tion."    Rev.  Dr.  Tavlor  dactibv  Mr.  ^ 
er's  characteristic  tnuti  and  illii  iiMWi  tlw 

J'ect  of  his  power  as  \  pulpit  ontor. 
ames  M.  Hoppin,  of  Yale,  writes  of  Mr. 
er's  originali^ ;  and  Rev.  A.  McBhof  WjMi^ 
of  Mr.  Beecher  as  a  aodal  force.  It  it  wM 
that  Mr.  Beecher  had  no  knowledge  of  tMi 
volume  until  the  arraiif|ementa  were  oomplctad 
for  its  publication.  Hts  consent  was  tiicB  qIk 
tained,  but  he  never  saw  a  page  of  it  mitll  after 
it  was  printed  and  lasned.  '*  And  tlmt,"  wdMl 
Dr.  Abbott,  in  the  preface,  "  I  donbt  wiwflwr 
he  will  g^ve  it  more  than  a  caanal  idanoe.**  A 
new  edition  is  being  prepared  br  &r.  Abbott^ 
aided  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Hallklay,  wlddi  will  000- 
tain  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  witb> 
much  additional  material. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Thougihtsin 

for  the  Sundays  and   Holydays  thron^^ioat 

the  year.     By  the  Rev.  John  Kebls,  M.A. 

i6mo,    pp.    237.    parchment.      New   York, 

1887  :  White,  Stokes  &  Allen. 

An  elegant  Easter  gift  is  this  dainty  litda 
edition  of  Keble's  Christian  Year,  just  faroaght 
out  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  White,  StoEes 
&  Allen.  The  selections  are  ezceptiooallf 
choice  and  of  perennial  interest  to  all  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  in  Christian  thought.  The  saaee 
publishers  have  issued  an  equally  delightfiti  vol- 
ume of  *'  Words  of  Hope  and  Comfort/'  eztracta 
of  urisdom  from  many  teachers  of  men ;  alao  a 
poem  in  fac-simile,  "  Heralds  of  Easter,"  by 
bora  Read  Goodale,  illustrated  br  F.  Bridget* 
and  "Madrigals  and  Catchers,'  by  Frank 
Dempster  Sherman. 

SEE  THE  LAND  HER  EASTER  KEEP- 
ING, by  Charles  Kingsley  ;  Gladnb^^  op 
Easter,  selected  from  the  poets ;  Aniss,  mr 
Soul,  Arise,  by  the  author  of  Nearer,  my 
God,  to  Thee  ;  The  Message  of  the  Blue 
Bird,  by  Irene  E.  Jerome.  4  volumes,  square 
8vo.  Illustrated.  Boston,  1887 :  Lee  ft 
Shepard. 

These  four  Easter  offerings  are  among  the 
most  tasteful  ever  issued  by  the  Boston  pub- 
lishers, Lee  &  Shepard.  so  justly  famed 
for  their  exquisite  holiday  productions.  The 
text,  the  illustrations,  the  elegance  of  the 
paper  of  which  the  books  are  made,  and  the 
delicately  tinted  bindings  and  boxes,  are 
all  attractive  in  the  superlative  degree.  Four 
smaller  gift-books  are  also  issued  for  Easter  by 
the  same  house,  entitled  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee,"  *'  Rock  of  Ages,"  "  My  Faith  Looks  op 
to  Thee,"  and  "Abide  with  Me." 
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THE 


Barbour    Brothers   Company, 

8i8  Church  Street,  New  York, 


MANUFACTVRBRS  OP 


Bookbinders'  Thread, 

Made  from  the  Finest  Quality  of 

Seleoted  Irish  Flax. 

l/ted  mnd  rec^mmtndtd  by  ike  larg€tt  B^JMndtrt  in  ike  U,  S, 

UNIFORM  IN  STRBNCTM,  QUAUTY,  AND  SMOOTHNB8S. 

A  NY  PBB80N  WISHINQ  TO  AOQUIBB 
'^~^  a  sound  and  practical  knowled^re  of 
the  Oerman  laniruaffe,  one  that  is  of  real 
use  in  businese,  reading,  or  travel,  without 
waste  of  valuable  time  and  without  un- 
necessary labor,  will  find 

"GERMAN  SMPLIFIED" 

eminently  suited  to  every  requirement. 

It  is  publbhed  in  two  editions :  (i.)  For  self- instruction, 
in  1 2  numbers  (with  keys),  at  lo  cts.  each,  (a.)  As  a  School 
Edition  (wMmt  kejF«)»  M%d  in  ckxh,  $1.95.  For  sale  by 
all  booksellers :  tent,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  pnce,  by 
PROF.  A.  KN0FLACHri40  Nassau  St.,  New  York- 
Prospectus  mailed  free. 


The  Magazine  of  American  History. 

AX  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT. 

"  The  Magazine  of  American  History  has  no  rival  in 
the  field  it  occupies  so  successfully ^ — Troy  Times. 

*'  //  is  a  credit  to  the  publishers^  andy  in  real  value ^ 
this  magazine  is  far  ahead  of  most  of  the  monthlies ."* — 
The  Worcester  Spy. 

'*//  is  admirably  edited ^  presenting  the  living  facts  of 
history  instead  of  the  dry  bones  gathered  by  antiqua- 
rians"— Portland  Advertiser. 

**  //  has  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  being  zoritten^  not 
by  people  whose  trade  it  is  to  ivritCf  but  by  those  who  have 
something  to  say  on  historical  subjects.*' — Boston  Post. 

**  A'V  periodical  sent  to  our  table  is  read  with  greater 
interest  and  enjoyment  y  and  none  is  more  highly  prized.** 
— Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  The  distinguished  ability  with  which  it  is  conducted 
has  made  it  an  indispensable  visitor  to  the  table  of  authors 
and  scholars,  as  loeU  as  a  popular  favorite. " — Boston 
Home  Journal. 

**  This  periodical  has  a  hold  upon  the  past  which  lies 
between  formal  history  and  the  ecents  of  the  day.  It  is 
constantly  gathering  up  the  neglected  facts  of  history ,  and 
giving  them  the  shape  in  which  they  will  ultimately  find 
expression  in  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  nation.  This 
magazine  was  never  better  edited  than  it  is  to-day  ;  it  so 
mediates  between  the  past  and  the  present  that  tt  is  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  it  treated  of  the  issues  of  our  own  time.** 
— Boston  Herald. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  best  periodicals  which  comes  to  our 
table." — Syracuse  Times. 

**Few  magazines  would  be  missed  so  much  as  this  ele 
gantly  contrived^  excellently  ivritten  one^  dealing  with 
topics  that  connect  the  new  with  the  old.** — Hartford 
Post. 

'*  //  is  a  periodical  that  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
school  district  and  library  throughout  the  Union.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  publication  there 
iSy  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  something  to 
encourage  and  sustain  such  a  publication.  Its  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  the  gathering  up  of  neglected  f  cuts  and 
jpresenting  them  in  such  inviting,  complete  shape  is  in 
very  truth  one  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  achievements 
in  all  our  boasted  attainments  of  excellency  in  periodical 
literature.  Homes  with  youttg  people  should  not  fail  to 
provide  for  them  this  invaluable  monthly,** — The 
Phelps  Citizen: 

"  //  never  fails  to  please  and  instruct  the  reader.  Its 
field  is  wide.  It  gathers  up  thrilling  historic  events  that 
have  escaped  the  historians,  and  puts  them  into  such 
shape  as  to  make  them  valuable  for  all  time.  What  a 
treasure  its  files  will  be  to  the  future  historian!** — CUM- 
BERLAND PRESBYTERfAN. 

**  No  periodical  of  its  class  ranks  higher,  whether  its 
subjects,  its  careful  editing,  or  its  illustrations  are  con- 
sidered.**— PrincetoH  J&Wss,  New  Jersey. 

— »     ■ 
iubscription  Price,  $S*oo  •  Year,  in  Advance. 

Published  at  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 
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Alexander  Johnston. 
Charles  W.  Shields. 
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Henry  J.  van  Dyke,  Jr. 
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M.  Allen  Starr. 
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Robert  Bridges. 
Rffch'd  Watson  Gilder. 


NEW  PRINCETON  REYIEW 


The  aicimipanyin^  partial  li^t  of  eminent  writers  for  the  Review  <dow  \ugt\r 
incrcasc'ii  is  i>crha|>>  of  i:solf  ihc  l)est  guaiantee  of  its  literary  excellence.     £ac& 

High  Literary  Standing.  :;:^ii:„':^:!,^^t:J:/{i.'^.c:, 

woithy  of  a  hi^h  place  in  the  most  select  literature  of  the  day.  Many  wiiicr^ 
w-h(»e  names  are  here  ^iven  make  this  their  only  medium  for  reaching  the 
American  public,  and  some  from  an  earnest  desire  to  forward  an  enterprise  oi  ih:s 
character  have  entered  a^ain  upon  special   lines  of  literary  work,  which,  by  reason 

of  loiij;  -service,  had  been  laid  aNide. 

The  Rk^  IKW  ha^*  for  it-*  object  a  stroni;  as  well  as  vl pure  HUraiurt  ;  ^teailfast 
in  the  defence  of  j)rinciple.      "It  rej;anls  some  things  as  settied^*^  and  will  not  open 
StCStdf^St    Devotion    ^^^  columns  to  vague  speculations,  much  Ics^to 
.         "D    •        •     1  those  who  seek   notoriety.      In  these  liay^  of 

to    r  rinCipie.  social   ami   relijnous   unrest,   this  will  be  the 

unvarying  atmosphere  of  the  Kkvikw.  It  is  believed  that  the  foundation?  of 
religion  and  of  good  government  in  this  countrv'  are  too  firmly  laid  to  rci^uire 
continupl  taking  up  for  repairs.  "  Some  things  will  be  taken  for  granted,"  and  all 
usele>>  (IiNCUs<>i(^n  will  be  left  to  others.  Without  party  or  sectarian  bia«<.  it  will 
seek  to  establish  a  medium  througli  which  the  best  thought  of  our  ablest  wHten 
may  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  poliiical  life  of 
the  nation.  , 

Short    Discussions        .  ^V'  tall  attention  to  the  short  discussions ot 
r   T^*  1        o     u*       i.         timely  subjects  under  the  head  of   'CiiiicisffiN 

OI  1  imely  OUbjeCtS.  Notes,  and  Reviews."  as  alone  worth  theco4 
of  the  entire  work.  Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Rkvikw  has  attracted  wider 
attention  than  this,  or  proven  of  more  practical  value.  It  will  be  the  aim  lo 
deveIo]>  this  department  in  every  po>sible  direction,  bringing  into  the  field  of  hritf 
ifiscu^sion  the  important  movements  of  the  world  in  a  way  to  show  the  relation  (if 
events  to  the  varierl  interests  and  problems  of  the  day. 

The  Only  Reference  Review.    The  plan  of  having  -  a  nan 

•^  on    every    watch    tower  —a 

sptrialisi — who  shall  record  the  progress  of  the  year  in  his  own  depaitmeot  of 
science  or  of  research,  is  peculiar  to  this  publication.  In  the  case  of  all  new  dis-' 
coveries,  care  is  taken  to  detine  accurately  the  .points  cf  connection  with  existing 
theories  or  with  established  fticts,  and  the  practical  bearings  of  the  questbn  are 
made  l)oth  prominent  and  popular.  .\ny  one  referring  to  the  elaborate  indexes  of 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  in  20  pages,  of  the  present  year,  will  be  suipri.scd  at  the  cxifntci 
the  field  c«»vered  by  this  system.  The  same  care  is  taken  in  the  historical  summaiY 
or  **  Record  "  of  events,  which  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of  each  volume. 

Q  11    p'l-iQf  I'be  mere  nominal  cost  at  which  the  Review  is  furnished 

oniaii  ^OSt.  i^  worthy  of  mention.  The  900  (or  more)  liberal  pages  of 
Ntnndard  literature  that  we  here  furnish  for  $3.00  weMuvf  is  equated  hy  no  similaf 
puhliiitiion  of  Pluropc  or  .hmnca.  The  large,  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  the 
perfect  impressions  secured  by  su])crior  printing,  combine  to  make  it  a  luxurinos 
volume  for  use. 


PUBLICATIOH. 

The  K/Cn/Clf  is  puh. 
lishtd  six  timfs  ii  year,  be- 
ginning -vith  the  7anuai]}- 
number.  tSSfy,  making  tuo 
^•olumes yearly.  U'kennotitnr 
is  specified,  subscriMions  will 
lommence  with  the  currfnt 
number.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
now  ready. 


TERMS : 

^jf.oo  a  year  tn  advante, 
fHysiagr  frte.  //>  make  the 
j/r"!  ial  offer  oj  tzif  years. 
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xi  ription  f'ifr  Sj-  /Remittances 
may  be  mttde  in  P.  O.  or 
Express  Money  Orders,  fir  in 
Drafts,  Checks,  or  Krgistercd 
letter.  .MOXEV  in  let:ers 
is  at  render's  ri.^k. 


Bonn  YOLUIES  AID  COVERS. 

Bvtimd  copies  a/  I  'oit.  /.  <tud 
II.  {Am.  Russia  hack,  ilatk 
sides),  ia.SO  rack,  postpaid. 
Binding  ^  iack  mumbefs. 
Si.oo  per  vol.  indexed  G^- 
*r*,  for  /itiag  a  nd  plating  in 
library  wHkomt  binding,  lo 
SoiccifiHitMS,  is  ^''-  A*»'  "•-'• 


A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  Publishers,  714  Broadwav,  New^York. 
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MIDfi  DDVIDW     ^"^^^    ^^    arrangement    with    the    English 
lull  DUllUll*  Pu^l^sher,  this  Company  assumes   exclusive 


control  of  the  American  issue. 


Terms:  $3.00  a  Year;  Single  Numbers,  90  Cents. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  we  shall  continue  the  issue 
in  America  of  these  two  British 
Quarterlies,  and  offer  special  terms 
with  the  Scottish  Review. 

Terms :  $3.00  each;  or  $5.50  for  the  two. 

Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  $4  50 

Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review  with  Scottish  Review,  7  50 


Eiliiiliunili  Beviiiw. 

Heny  Beflew. 


Review. 


Many  of  the  most  advanced  of  modern  theories  in  theology  have 
in  its  pages  received  their  first  authoritative  support.  Its  *'  inde- 
PBNUBNT  SECTION,"  Contains  articles  advocating  views  at  variance 
with  those  of  its  editors. 

Is  the  leading  and  most  popular  monthly  of  Great 
Uritian.  The  tone  of  its  articles,  is  unexception- 
able, rendering  it  most  desirable  for  the  Home 
Circle. 

All  of  above,  $3.00  each;  any  two  $5.50;  any  three  $8.00  any  four  $10.50;  all  five  $13.00. 

MONTHLY    REVIEWS. 

No  other  journal  numbers  among  its  contributors  so  many  brilliant 
thinken.     The  most  important  changes  in  the  thought  of  the  times  are 
•  ,  submitted  to  searching  criticism. 

The  contributions,  by  eminent  writers,  ^ive  it  a  unique 
position  among  other  Journals,  presenting;  an  epitome 
of  all  that  best  deserves  attention  in  the  world  of  thought 
and  action. 

lu  Editors  and  Contributors  have  been  noted  a& 
leaders  of  progress,  and  have  formed  a  school  of  ad- 
vanced thinkers. 


GontenuioRini  Beview. 
Fortnitly  Heflew. 


Sam'l  p.  FmtRn,  Treas. 


Each  $4.50;  any  two  $8.50;  all  three  $ia.oo. 
All  printed  line  for  line,  page  for  page,  with  English  Editions* 

—  AN    AMERICAN    MONTHLY. — 

While  aiming  to  furnish  a  medhim  for  the  interchange  of  views  among  scholars, 
and  to  aflbrd  the  student  the  fullest  information  relative  to  Shakespeare's  ait. 
liie  and  writines,  it  is  specially  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
as  a  popular  educator. 

$1.50  a  year;  15  cents  per  Number. 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY, 

ii04  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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INDEPENDENT. 


CHURCHLT. 


Subscription  Circulation  gained  in  15  months,  6,000. 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD. 


REV.   C.    G.    ADANIS,    EDITOR. 

Published  by  the  CHURCH    RECORD   ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn.,  on  the  ist  and 

ijth  of  each  month. 


50  CENTS. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


SO  CENTS. 


<  >fticially  accepted   l»y  the  ecclesiastical  authoriiie>  of  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut,   Rhode   Island,  Ne* 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

THE  CHEAPEST  CHURCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 


I^rinted  on  tine  paper,  with  new  type,  i6  pages.     Size  of  page,  I2x20  inches.     In  t3rpography  and  contents^ 
equal  to  any  church  paper. 

M.VILEl)   TO   INDIVIDUAL   NAMES. 


Single  Copies,   . 
10  copies  to  one  parish,    . 

25 
50 
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Each  issue  is  complete,  m)  that  the  RECORD  can  be  used  as  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  as  desired. 

A  special  feature  of  the  CHURCH  RECORD  is  the  arrangement  of  two  pages  in  a  prominent  place 
of  purely  local  matter,  which  pages,  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  used  by  any  parish  as  a  PARISH  PAPER, 
i»r  by  any  diocese  as  a  DIOCESAN  PAPER,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  85  cents  per  column,  for  any  issue 
so  use<l.  In  this  way  a  parish  or  diocesan  pa{>er  can  be  obtained,  together  with  a  general  church  paper,  at 
a  price  within  the*  reach  of  every  churchman. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  special  circular  fully  explaining  this  plan. 

Advertisers  please  note,  circulation  gained  in  18  months,  TyftQO,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
600  per  month.  The  very  best  advertising  medium,  especially  in  New  England,  where  its  circulation 
e.xceeds  all  othe    papers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  combined.         Address 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn. 
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THE     FORUM, 


The  New  Review. 


//  touches  upon  a  greater'jiumber  of  subjects  of  popular  interest  andinstruc- 
tion  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  periodical  published  in  this  country. — 
Mail  and  Express,  A';  K  CY/v.  • 

yo  other  magazine,  we  believe,  has  ever  presented  in  so  short  a  time  so 
much  valuable  literature, — ARGUS,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

In  no  other  periodical  printed  in  English  are  so  many  timely  topics  so 
strongly  handled.^EVERY  EVENING.  Wilmington,  Del, 

We  know  of  no  magazine  with  which  to  compare  this  for  variety,  freshness, 
and  strength.— D'EMOC^KT,  Dover,  N.  H. 

THE  FORUM  addresses  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent  people. 
It  discusses  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — in  morals,  in  education, 
in  government,  in  religion. 

It  is  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and  counting-room  influence. 
It  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views  not  for  the  purpose  ot 
exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader  to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  employs  the  best-known  essayists ;  and  it  also  invites  to  its  pages  men  and 
women  connected  with  important  business  and  social  interests  who  have  special 
opportunities  for  information. 


A    FEW   OF   THE   CONTRIBUTORS. 


President  JiiliuN  H.  Scelye. 
Kl'«hop  F.  D.  Huntington. 
Justice  Thomas  M.  Cooley. 
President  S.  C.  Bartlett. 
James  Parton. 
President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard. 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 
ItishopJ.  L  Spaldinc. 
Presiacnt  Timothy  Dwight. 
Prof.  William  T.  Harris. 
-Chancellor  Howard  Crosby. 
Monsignor  T.  S.  Preston. 
Prof.  Alexander  Winchcll. 
Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxc. 
Presioent  E.  G.  Robiason. 
Prof.  Frederic  H.  Hedge. 
Andrew  D.  White. 
Judge  Edward  A.  Thoma>. 


David  Dudley  Field. 

Prof.  William  G.  Sumner. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Hcber  Newton. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Prof.  Simon  Newcomb. 

Moncure  D.  Conway. 

Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 

Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden. 

Prof.  David  Swine. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Bacon. 

Park  Benjamin. 

Rev.  M.J.  Savage. 

Major  J.  W.  Powell. 

W.  S.  t.illy. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Boycsen. 


Prof.  Henry  C  Adams. 
W.  H.  Mallock. 
President  J.  R.  Kendrick. 
Prof.  Newman  Smyth. 
Carroll  D.  WriRht. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson. 
Prof.  Noah  K.  Davis. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely. 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Andrew  Caniegie. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 
Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willis ;.  Beecher. 
().  K.  Frothingham. 
Woods  Pasha. 

President  James  B.  Angell. 

Richard  H.  Dana. 
Judge  EL  H.  Bennett. 


some:of  theesubjects  already  discussed. 


Are  We  in  D.inzer  of  Revolution  ? 
Newspapers  Gone  to  Scetl. 
Is  Romanism  a  Baptized  Paganism  ? 
Some  Experiences  with  Criminals. 
Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists  ? 
Domestic  Service. 
What  the  Roman  Catholics  Want. 
Our  Boys  on  Sunday. 
My  Rengious  Experience. 
How  I  Was  Educated. 
An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 

Question. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Boycott. 
The  Neprro  in  th«  South. 
Cremation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Service  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  md  Drink. 
Our  Political  Metiods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  State  Tvach  Religion  ? 

Shall  the  Eighc^hour  System  Be 
Adopted  T 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sundav  Journalism. 

Should  Foreign  Authors  Be  Pro- 
tected ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  ? 

The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 

The  Future  of^ Arctic  Exploration. 

What  We  Know  about  the  Weather. 

Newspaper  Espionage. 

llie  State  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  I^bor  Disputes. 

The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  Bs  Preserved  ? 

Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 

ITie  Convalescence  of  Faith. 

College  Athletic  Sports. 

I'he  Fisheries  Dispute. 

Civilization  and  Suicide. 

Modern  Smuggling. 

What  Rights  Have  Laborers  ? 

Our  African  Contingent. 

Americanisms  in  England. 

The  Cause  of  Earthquakes . 

Arc  Women  Fairly  Paid  *r 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


5  Cents  a  Copy ;  f  5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CC/Qy  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  FXONOMIC  ASSOCIATION. 

ORdANlZED    AT    SaRAKhJA,    Sf.PTKMBER    9,    1885. 


New^  Monograph. 


CO-OPERATION   IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

By    EDWARD    W.    BEMIS,    Ph.D. 

I'rice,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Bemis  has  made  a  careful  stiuly  <>(  Co-operation  in  New  England.     His  work  is  a  practical  guide  foi 
co-operators,  and  contains  many  facts  to  interest  the  student  of  the  lal>or  problem. 


Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

No.  I.    Report  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Economic   Association. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Secretary.     Price,  50  cents. 

Nos.  2  and  3.    The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supfrif. 

By  Et).muni)  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  75  cents. 

No.  4.    Co-operation  in  a  Western  City.     By  Alhert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  editor  of  the 

Minneapolis  Tribune^  author  of  Icaria,  etc.     Price,  75  cents. 


The  publications  of  the  Association  will  number  at  least  six  a  year,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  in  consideration  of  the  annual  membership  fee  of  $3.00,  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  To 
others  the  publications  will  be  sent  at  $4.00  per  annum. 

Communications  mav  be  addressed  to 

Dr.   RICHARD  T.   ELY,  Secretary, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

BALTIMORE,  MA 
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JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science. 


HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  Editor. 


The  first  annual  series  of  monthly  monographs  devoted  to  History.  Politics,  an<l  Economics  was  begun  in  1SS2-3. 
Four  volumes  of  University  Studies  have  thus  far  appeared. 
Separate  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  as  follows  : 

SERIES      I. — Local  Institutions.    479  pp.     $4.00. 
SERIES    II. — Institutions  and  Economics.    629pp.     ^400. 
SERIES  III. — Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington.    595  pp.     91(4.00. 
SERIES  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.    600  pp.     $3.50.    • 

y^Ae  set  of  four  vo  'umcs  will  he  sold  for  $12.^0  net. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FIFTH  SERIES— 1887.    Subscription  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Studies  in  Municipal  Government  will  be  continued.  The  Fifth  Series  will  also  embrace  .Studies  in  ihe 
History  of  American  Political  Economy  and  of  American  Co-operation.  The  following  papers  are  ready  or  in 
preparation  : 

City  Government  of  Boston.     By  James  M.  Huouke. 

City  Government  of  Philadelphia.     By  Edward  P.  Allinson  and  Boiks  Penrose. 

City  Government  of  Baltimore.     By  John  C.  Rose. 

City  Government  of  St.  Louis.    By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 

City  Government  of  Chicago.     By  F.  11.  1 1  odder. 

City  Government  of  San  Francisco.     By  Bert^ard  Moses. 

City  Government  of  New  Orleans.     By  Hon.  W.  \Y.  Howe. 

City  Government  of  New  York.     By  Slmon  Sterne  and  J.  F.  Jameson. 

The  Influence  of  the  War  of  x8i2  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union.      By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

The  History  of  American  Political  Economy.   Studies  by  R.  T.  Ely,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  I).  R.  1  )ewey. 

The  History  of  American  Co-operation.    Studies  by  E.  \V.  Bemis,  D.  R.  Randall,  A.  (i.  Warner,  ct  al. 


EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  annual  series  of  Studies,  a  series  of  Extra  Volumes  arc  being  issued.  The 
volumes  will  vary  in  size  from  200  to  500  pages,  with  corresponding  prices.  Subscriptions  to  the  Annual  Series 
of  Studies  will  not  necessitate  subscription  to  the  Extra  Volumes,  although  they  will  be  offered  to  regular  sub- 
scribers at  reduced  rates. 

EXTRA  VOLUME    I.— The  Republic  of  New  Haven :    A  History  of  Municipal  Evolution.    \\y 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D.  (Baltimore). 

This  volume,  now  ready,  comprises  350  pages  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index.      It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

EXTRA   VOLUME    II.— Philadelphia,   1681-1887;    A   History   of  Municipal   Development.      By 
Edward  P.  Allinson,  A.M.  (Havcrford),  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.B.  (Harvanl). 

The  volume  will  be  published  in  Februaiy,  and  will  comprise  about  300  pages,  octavo.      It  will  be  s»  Id, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $3.00 ;  in  law  sheep,  at  $3. 50. 

EXTRA  VOLUME  III.— Baltimore  and  the  Nineteenth  of  April.  i86x.     By  (George  Wh.liam  Brown. 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1861. 

This  volume  will  be  ready  in  March,  1887.     Price,  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Ottur  Extra   Volumes  will  dt  nnnoumcfti  wArn  they  are  ready /or  publicatioM. 

All  commnnicAtions  relating  to  subscriptions,  exchanges,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLICATION  AGENCY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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*'//  has  a  historiati  Ttilui-  uwrnJ  to  notu   in  this  tountty.'' — Jolrnai.  of  EDUCATION,  BostCNL     "It  it ^ 
trcusury  of  in  formation  to  iii^rai-iis  and  historical  soticti^-s  in  ail  patis  of  the  Union** — MlLWAVKSE  (Wil.)JoURKAL 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR    ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Of  about    one    hundred    page&).  devoted   to   the    History.   Literature,  and    General 

Interests   of  the    New    England    States   and   People. 

During  the  year  1S87  it  will  print  vsiliiable 

Papers  on  Early  New  England  History, 

Articles  relating  to  New  England  In  the  Civil  War, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Towns  and  Cities, 

Biographies  of  Notable  Men  and  Women, 

A  Series  of  articles  on  Leading  Colleges  and  Schools, 

All  ;«uthi'ritali\i.-  serio  «»f  nrticlfs  on  the 

RELIGIOUS     DENOMINATIONS;— 

thai  <»n  the   "  c:<)N<;RK<.ArioNAi.iST'^ "   by  Kcv.  Henn-  M.   Dtxter,   D.D.,  editor  of  The  CoHgregati0nalist\  the 
Umvkk^ai.ist   Denomination   by  Rev.   E.   \\.  Capen.   D.D.,  President  of   Tufts  College;    the   others  to  be 

annouiKcfl  in  due  season.     Also, 

A  Series  of  authoritative  articles  on  "  isms,** 

Complete  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems. 

All  rcadcni  will  tind  under  the  respective  headings,  **  Editor's  Table."  "Historical  Recoeii." 
*•  NKrKoi.oGY."  "EnrtArioN,"  "History  and  (iKNKALocv,"  ''NorKSANi)  Queries,"  and  **  Topical 
Index   to  Ctrrent  .Ma(;azinf   Lit  h rati  rk,"  matter  that  will  special  intereht  them. 

THE   NEW  ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 

is  a  publicntiou  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  ever)  riiM.ic  and  Private  Likrary,  on  account  of  its  historical  and 
biographical  service  to  readers  tif  every  clas-..  Ii>  features  are  precisely  those  which  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  miniK  of  the  fretiuenter^  of  these  invaluaiile  institutions.  As  a  means  of  interchanging  information  of  rail 
value  and  re>cuin^  from  ol)livinn  matter^  that  deserve  permanent  preservation,  and  therefore  as  a  publication  at 
all  times  both  attractive  and  u>eful  for  reference,  it  is  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Librarians  will  consuh 
their  tnie  initrot  by  keeping  the  >ucces>ive  issues  of  Tmk  \k\v  Enc.land  Ma(;azine  for  the  use  of  readers. 

The  Boitrt:  Daily  Advert ist  r  >7Ky>  of  ihc  .M.i};a/iiif  :   •'  ITii:  artioli-s  are  v.triotl,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  interest." 

Tht;  luwtoK  Herald  '>\'^s-,  "  Tnc  t.ditori;!!  uurk  in  this  lua^.t/im- i>  ailmirably  dontr,  and  it  is  hardly  a  surprise  to  learn  thtcii is 
rapMly  iiicrcasini;  in  cinMilation  in  nil  parts  ..1  N"«'w  Kngland      If  inaini.iim-d  at  it>  pntsent  >tandard,  it  will  deserve  its  popularity.'' 

The  Indianum-RepublicaN  says  :  "  Unc  ot"  ih*.-  tlni.-i  |»fiii.lu:a|s  r«n.civcd  .u  this  office  isTHK  New  Ekgl»and  MacaZINB.  Etery 
page  is  interesting  :  every  article  well  worth  n.-.iding  :  ;iinl,  hi-sidi*-.  it  i^  t.isuhilly  illiistnaed  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  engravings, 
and  very  handsnnit'ly  printed." 

The  >\ilevt  .Mas<.)  Register  pr-moiinn  «•  it  "an  'Xi'llcnt  iii.«i:a7iiK-.  iK-aiitifully  printetl,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  filled  vid: 
attractive  articles," 

ITie  AVti'«»ri<r  iS.J.)Da/ijr.-id7rrfist-r<i\>.  "  Wiihinit  whi-.h  ni>  gt-nilonian's  hcxik  table  is  properly  provided  for.  .  .  .  Tht 
contents  are  al«avs  valuable,  and  a  bound  v.»liini<j  of  th:»t  ['iiMication  i'4  a  record  of  permanent  usefulness.^' 

The  Alhany  (S'.  V.)  Sn»diiy  /Vtss  say  :    "  Su-tainN  the  hii.h  rc|iuiation  it  has  ever  enjoyed." 

The  Hartford  Earning  J'.^it  ^a\^\  "  \Vc  jrt-  i;lail  ti»  -.ei;  Thk  Nfw  Lm^i.anu  .Macazine  .  .  .  abounds  in  ^ood  poiDti 
historically,  and  in  fiction.  Th<:  iirowtli  of  ..ij.  h  niag-i/iMe:*  ilf.\otvd  ro  the  liistr.ry  of  soolions  of  the  country  is  a  matter  m  whidiaU 
good  citizen.-*  are  interesfed." 

Terms  :  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid.     Single  numbers,  25  cents.      Newsdealen 

and  Postmasters  will  receive  sui>>eriptions,  or  subscribers  may  remit  to  us  in  post-office  or  express  money  oiden.. 
or  bank  checks,  drafts,  {♦r  registered  letters. 

Volume  Five  began  with  the  number  for  November,  1886. 

Volumes  I..  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  arc  c<implctti1  ami  sul)>tantially  buiind  in  brown  doth,  making  handsome  books.  They  will  be  furnished 
ill  fa.fvj  each.  Volunit-s  I.  and  II.  an-  \crv  scarce,  only  a  very  limited  number  arc  on  hand  or  obtainable.  Those  de»iring  conplete 
sets  woul'.l  do  well  t-i  order  immediately.  ''l'he>e  voliiine«  are  very  valibiblo.  being  filled  with  original  matter  of  decidedly  historical 
value. 

In  re-iclnn.;  the  boi,'inninp  of  the  fltth  \.iliinie, 'I'liK  Nkw  Knolani*  Magazi.ne  )ms  pa>.«>cHl  successfully /ArMtrA  the  period  slvayi 
attended  by  more  ox  le^s  doubt,  and  fr.'in  .m  nndeM-loped  «Miterprise  has  become  an  established  institution.  _  The  proprietors  of  tec 
Magazine  wer«;  originally  awar»-  «>f  the  vast  .tniuunt  k>\  uwn'ritteu  New  Pingland  history.  an«i  two  )eai!»'  experience  has  demooscnted 
that  the  quantity  was  even  undi-resiimated. 

The    Xeh'   Endland   Maoazine    is  the  Piomrr  and  onlv   Popular  Illustrated  Afonthlv  devoted  *• 

lh<-   Xt'w   Eni^land  Sliilrs  and  People.     Articles  are  ofij^inal,  and  of  jp'eat  interest  and  value  to  all  Nt» 
Efi'^'landefs,  or  their  dtseendants,  or  to  those  interested  in  the  i-asl  amount  of  the  hitherto  unwritten  history. 
The  presentation  of  History  in   an  attractive  form   is  our  aim.      The  genius  of  able  writers  makes  the 

jca/  facts  of  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Address      THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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k^^^^^S^IkJS^^^SI^I^I^^^^^ 

The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE     ONLY    LITERARY    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHED    ON 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Ovi^rlami  Monthly,  eslablished  in  1B68,  har>  always  Ixsen  rei-ognizeil  hs  one  iJ  Ihv  greM  Dioguinvs 
of  Americi.  lis  literary  qualities  arc  uniijiie,  anil  iho  ntcady  and  rapid  |>rogre-->  it  is  iiiakin('  pruves  Ihat  tbc 
Pacilic  Coa*t  i-.  loyal  lo  its  famouh  perimlical ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  locai ;  its  literature  is  universal ;  it  win.*  and 
keepn  a  place  in  ihe  home  circli;  and  the  library ;  it^  circulalion  is  lai^ely  in  the  Mis«ishi]i]ii  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic 
Stales,  and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  nia|;azine  iit  his  list  for  1SB7,  Libraries, 
Reading  Roiims,  Clubt.  and  Literary  Societies  tinil  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their  magazines. 

The  manners  of  Thk  OVRRi..ANn  MosTiil.v  offer  lothe  pulilie  their  patient,  painstaking  eflon  to  i1cvelo|>  tlic 
Ijest  and  mriBt  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  tincl  that  the  magaiine  is  making  friends  everywhere, 
and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing.  They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incor()oralion  of  a  -ipmg  com- 
pany of  capitalists  and  literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  fonvard  lo  a  still  greater  -ucce-.-. 

RECENT    COMMENTS. 


"Kor  Ju!n|lrcb-i>i>i>ene>iol  scopr,  <o.u>(lneuor''l?ouahl%nil  htih  tilrn 

M  Eisum  iiH«iUlu."-UV(r«.r  4*^.  Man, 

"Onvuf  IhvlKM  monthllH  ii  Ihit  which  cuini.li  (ruiii  acrost  ihe  coatlncn 
■'Thv  creal  ■nd  rwHimialiva  nicJiiiHi  of  (tw  far  Wot.    The  period 

up*  of  enniribntoni.    Its  pafis  art  on  evorv  suUeci,  nod  tlwy  have  fiill  1 

lu  of  tko  Rozkici."— ^Outr  .IfXW.  N.  ¥. 


—Iti/aiMfAia  /Wu. 

■lis edited  wiili  calholic  ia< 

nu.h]Iienirrvii]u.'u<tl». 


'•'t«« 


iv«."~  A*r  Ah-,  Chio 


nl  uf  ihc  P-cifit  Sfc-pp.  and  rcHcci-  tl.e  iufliTi-.^tt  ..r  ,1-  I.l-i 

__  ■«*«-■/>(»*  .l/<ii/.tibs)|0.. 

■■Equalinevayrep«itaourlie»EMlishinac»iD».''— 7»(^'«ifl'/f.  Aliun.lriii,  £ayj<l.  .nil, 

■nd  ilsabiSuie  iBrtependtiiceMiBy  pri.aie^ornmv  miertiii,  m.iltnii  »  petiiliirly  iiiflacnllAl  nrjiin'."— /»*  H  a-*.T-.tikii,i,  C.niiicLi. 

•■oS\'lM.i,''o'!™igin  jfl"™nd'!n5i^Ldiwiily  liul  milVrs  i"'.il.l.ir  migj/ine  in  1^ 

THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    FOR    1887. 

Single  Subscription,  $^.00  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  Number.  ?j  cts.  Sarnpli-  Copy.  2-;  cts. 

Club  Terms:  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  %is.oo.    Add  postage  on  foreign  orders. 
The  Trade  supplied  through  the  American  News  Co.,  New  Vork  ;   The  Wesiern  Nens  l"<...  <hitag.> ;    The 
San  Franciico  News  Co.,  San  Francisco;  and  Trtlbner  a:  Co.,  l.ondi.n. 
Addreu 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY. 

415  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TOPICAL  SCBAP-BOOE  SYSTEKa 


Hon.  Andrew  D.  VUte. 

President  of  ihe  Cornf 

i;.    Myonty  wunilcr  it  tlut  of  Columbiu  eonpuioM 


Hulaltilw  incihn.l»  (or  nraprrliiB  nmripiiperiiipplnCT    ' 
nvviouily  in  uw.  lave trrlfi,' itr/t.lt—ta.lir:  |i»  muih  i^ne    i 

nuk.)'  1-  r  rdpul  refeniKe.    Now  iJie 


- ,upo( 

.tftocidainlsiinple, 

R«T.  W.  n.  Torlor,  D.  D„  ZX.  D. 

Pastor  Broadny  Tabcrnicle.  K.  Y. 


lair.ivwrthallihiHv.lii 


rach  imponanl  .uhj. 
I  Itic  tUU  IctLcnJ  M 


[>    tlut    Ibc«B» 

treat  deal  Iw  lisk 


i.ulr  .:,,-.  i,tlyMll.r*urM> 


Rev.  George  D»ii»  BtMrdeMA,  D.  D. 

Pastor  Finl  Bapiiii  Church,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Vou  tiavB  reduced  the  Mea  nf  a  Scrap-Book  lanpsfcct 
«iiB[)kT,  more  comiilcie.  cheaper,  or  more  valuable. 

Bev.  George  F.  Pontoeoet,  D.  D. 

PasL^r  Tliimpkin*  Ave.  CncreBalional  Church,  Bmklr*. 
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5  point,  for  11 

1.  Illustrations.  2,  Temperance.  ■').  Mis- 
cellaneous. 4.  Social  Questions.  5.  Politics. 
0.  Education.  7.  Christian  Work.  8.  Ser- 
mons, e.  The  Bible,  in.  Missions.  11.  The 
Church.  IS.  ChrisCianitj.  l;(.  Personal.  14. 
God.     1").  Book  reviews.     Ift   Isms.    IT.  Es- 

19.  Tne  Christ. 
HolT  Spirit.  22  EzeEeCical.  iA.  DcTottonal. 
S4.  Homiletic  Notes.  35.  Social  Questions. 
26.  Duties  and  Graces.  27  Preachers  and 
Pr«achine.  28.  BiOErapbical.  2U.  Rerirals. 
CU.  Health. 


fm^,  hut  have  abandonol  all  inlurii,becauHibeyw< 

t'linnliL-ainl.  or  elte  without  lyKcm.    J  bvlicTC  yotmubi 

From  the  "Ezmmlner,"  Heir  Tork. 

We  have  reci'lred  a  (pctimcn  M  the  "  Scrmp-Book  U 

•IHJ  bni  cuolriTcd  pljn  (nr  pennaiKatly  pmcrrinE  oewt- 

l.jperelippirBsihatwehavecvcraeeB.     Ip  in  apenil  icU 
(hii  hcrie^  of  buoka  il  without  a  peer. 

Price. 
The  volumes  are  p<:t  at  the  marvtiausty  Um  price 

ls(.  Wc  will  send  iamph  volume,  wiih  anj  title 
yau  may  chooK  to  put  u^n  the  back  in  (^It,  fntatt 
frefaiJ  l-y  us.  upon  receipt  of  T5  cents.  If  j'OU  Sie 
iiol  s.-i[istied  H'iih  the  book,  it  nuy  be  relumed  sod 
»e  will    refund   the  amount  paid   for   it    lesi  Ihe 

2d.  IF  you  order  a  half  doien,  after  you  obtain 
yr.ur  sample,  ne  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
$4.riO,  make  you  a  discoutit  of  6  percent,  from  the 

Sd.  IF  you  order  twelve  volumes  we  will  ff*c 
vi)u  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  and  paj  cxpnss 
tiiarges  \o  your  nearest  express  itation. 


C.  VENTON  PATTERSON  &  CO.. 

ROCHESTER.   M.   T. 


Devoted  to  Ntwtpaper  Mon,  Authors,  Artiits,  and  Publlshert. 


ALLAN    FORMAN,   Editor. 


THE  ONLY  PAPER  IN  THE  VORLD  THAT  TELLS  HOW  OTHER  PAPERS 
ARE  MADE  AND  VHO  MAKE  THEE 


THE  FRESHEST  LITERARY  NEWS. 


Tlie  Most  Sparkling  Original  Ideas  and  Practical  Suggestions  for  Writers. 


WHAT   IS    SAID    OF    IT: 

"  TKe  Fourlh  Kstaie  needs  and  can  support  a  good  organ  like  Ti(F.  Jm 


1." — .\'.  y.  Ttihiine. 


"  Tke  JorKKAr.iST  is  the  only  success  of  its  kind  published.  Il  is  a  very  interesiing  p.-(per,  and 
ably  tonducted."— fl«/u/i'  Daily  A'ttvj. 

"  ]i  is  tilled  wiih  interesting  matter  touching  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  newspaper  fraternity, 
L'nder  the  editorship  of  Mr,  Allan  Forman,  Thf.  Jolrnausi  has  achieved  its  true  mission.  It  is  a  hrlp 
to  every  newspaper  worker,  and  the  fraternity  throughout  the  country  owes  the  pleasant  periodical  ,-i 
warm  and  hearty  support." — .Vi-ta  Yuri  ll'orlJ. 


SUBSCRIPTION,    $4.00    PER    YEAR,    IN    ADVANCE. 


PUBLISHED    EVERY  SATURDAY. 


No.  11"/  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  ARENA 

A   MONTHLY  JOURNAL. 

A.  WI.LFORD   HALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor. 

Scientific,  Philosophical,  Religious. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR.    SINGLE  COPY,  FIVE  CENTS. 


PUBLIC    OPINION. 

**  A/itT  a  careful  rendin^r^  /  a,fi  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  first-class  literary  journal ;   indccii,  I  think 
it  is  THE  reli^io-scientific  periodical  of  the  age."' — J.   \V.   Trotman,  Hertford,  N.  C. 

**  /  consider  it  worthy  a  place  in  every  family,*' — A.   V.   Abercrombik,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"  The  paper  is  certainly  a  valuable  acquisition    to   the  scientific    world      .       .       .       /  ;'^c7   much  that  is 
richest  food  to  my  mind.** — ().   P.   HoovER,    Dayton,  Ohio. 

*"  Every  preacher ^  teacher ^  and  student  should  take  it.     It  does  me    better  than  a  %4.oo  monthly.'* — Rev. 
William  Fotsch,  Nauvoo,  III. 

'  *  Have  read  with  great  delight  the  first    number.      I  regard  it  one  of  the  most   important   and   useful 
additions  to  our  literature.** — Rev.   G.   DrKBKNDORF,  Mound  Prairie,  Minn. 

**  There  is  more  good  reading  matter  in  one  number  than   some   other   scientific  journals    that  co.st  fire 
times  as  much  have  in  a  whole  year." — Jacob  Baker,  Swanton,  Ohio. 

'  •  Long  may  it  live  and  prove  to   be  an    *  arena  *    upon    which  the  battles   of  the  I.Ayrd  are  fought  in  a 
truly  scientific  spirit.** — Rev.  J.   L.  Schatz,  St.   Mary's,  Ohio. 

OFFER    EXTRAORDINARY. 

The  first  volume  complele,  containing  twelve  numbers,  will  be  sent  for  T\vextv-fi\  k 
Cents  (foreign  address,  Thirty-five  Cents).  Every  reader  will  become  a  subscriber. 
Each  subscriber  becomes  enthusiastic. 


ALSO, 

"THE  SUBSTANTIAL  PHILOSOPHY." 

By  J.  I.  SWANDER,   A.M.,  D.D. 

A  Revolutionary  Scientific  Work.       8oo  Questions  and   Answers  in  15    separate  Chapters, 

Price,  $i.50y  Prepaid  by  Mail. 
A   BOOK  FOR   THE   TIMES.       LIBERAL    TERMS   TO  AGENTS. 


For  either  of  the  above,  address 

HUDSON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  23   Park  Row,  New  York 
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anoru}  <;o  nvKKYniiEKE. 


THE   UNITARIAN. 


IIROOKK  lEEKFOKl)  am.;.  T.  SlNDKRI-AXl). 

E,iitifri,fl  Confiinl.-is  : 

R..iit.kT  O.i  i.VEK,  (>n-.\K  Ci.ri  V.  (.ir.vKL  y-<  i ..  Amks. 

C.mv.:¥.  I,.  CiiA-SKV.  11.  I-Kii-K  l.ii  i.iKR,  and 

Mr..  KmzaR.  SirNtiKKl  IMI. 

2,V  /'.ix'-s.  Sh,-  ,inJ  T\f,-  of  ll,tif,>s  M,mthl\. 

SfH>LK[L'H.>N    PkKK.  50  LhN]-  A  VtAk. 


Law  and  Collectiox  Offiets 
of 

George   W.  Szmers,  ^., 

23  Par,^  Row, 

Rooms  36  ami  37.  New  Yert. 


li- 


...UKli  1..  uuahl.-  i:   ,.,s..m.,..-,vr>-h.,m.. 


THK     UXITARIAX, 

Its  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  lit. 


mc\     NEWSPAPER 
(Xj^  ADVERTISING 
"^     Pays  Best 


■  FREE  sr  CHAnac  ; 
;     The  H.  p.  Hubbard  Co.,     i 

■  Succaunn  »  H   P   HUBBARQ,  j 

I  Judicious  idnrtlsloE  Afsnts  uiil  Eiparts,! 

;  EiUbhihad    1871       Incoipcratad    iSBj.  I 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


■  •#-Ouii  aoo  p»»i 


DR.  HOWARD'S 

GALVANIC  SHIELD 


of  Attn,  ^n>Tl*wi& :  Matet  H«r  J» 
XT  am*  Filr.  iBA^ud  kMUwndHH- 

ABf-rlc-.      [t  !•  atB^mt  Am  >l 
&lttlHrdk.^Md - 


lA  ///I  it^^««l  fartllllj.  P»,n.ll- 
I »  MSTU  11  ts  hnnlir  mUh.  nd 
I  pTHli  iS  pstoiaaiw  IdBl*  tnu 
•-  -— od.    6mU>iSiMiack, 

.^_tlon,  Sl(5p!,).n.' «."p'jil(iliiHM?RK  Hnrl^^'- 

I.W.  S«TOUtIlMH  Sour  finmnl..   EpIlMp.  tit      tOw 

iB.wti>»iiipi.i«*f.    rn.ii"ifcii»»»r  n™«».^tj^ 


I  lie  or  MBBMlle  nppJFancf  nnlll  yi 
of  ^Mold,  fnna  *3  un».».d,  b»  d»U. 
Th«  flhlrld  Hnd  •iu.BoiiHn  Oinkliivil.  Or 

M,-ii  >h;>iild  Mild  for  p™i[5iV£  J^^rje  1>«f_S' 


"   S.-T   f 


»  •!  K I  (' A  N_;'>_'-V<X1C  CO. 


CO.. 


DISEASE    CURED    WITHOUT    MEDICINE. 

A  xMar^felous  Invention  for  Healing  the  Sick  and  Conquering  Pain. 

A  Valuable  Discovery  for  Supplying;  Mag^netism  to  the  Human  System.     Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism Utilized  as  Never  Before  for  Healing  the  Sick. 


We  wage  no  warfare  again'it  physicians,  or  the  medical  fraternity  generally.  Their  sphere  of  usefiilncvs  is  largt,',  and  we  di.'sire^ 
id  them  in  furnishine  auxiliarj' means  for  curing  the  sick.    Th    "^  '"         "-  "         •-     »-  -  •        •  .... 

LTvcdly  "io,  too.     While  our   Appliances  are  not  a  panacea 
spc'.iiy  cure  oftentimes  after  medicmcN  have  failed  to  give  relief. 


to  aid  them  in  furnishine  auxiliar>'  means  for  curing  the  sick.    The  honest  physician  occupies  a  high  place  in  public  ostt-em,  and 
deservedly  ^o,  too.     While  our   Appliances  are  not  a  panacea  for  e\ery  ill,  they  are  what  we  claim  for  thcni.  and  will  afford  a 


GENUINE    MAGNETIC    APPLIANCES    CLASSIFIED. 


MAGNETIC 

shoe  worn.     Sen< 

MAPNCTIP  WRISTLETS   /or    hand   paralpis, 
IflAUllLlIU  s|)rained  wrists,  etc.    Price  f2  per  pair,  bend 


INSOLES  foi*  cold  feet  and  bad  circula 

tion.    51.00  per  pair   by  mail.     Send  >ize  of 

Send  for  circulars. 


mea*-ure  of  wrist.    Send  for  circular. 


MIPNCTIP  ANKLETS  f'^^  ^^^^  and  weak  ankles. 
IflnUllLl  lu  Price  «2  each.     Send  size  of  ankle.     Send  for 

circul.irs. 

MAPNPTIP  SLEEPING  CAP    for  nervoiis  head 
IflAUIlLlIU  ache,  neuralgia,   sleeplessness,  catarrh,  etc. 
Price  «2  by  mail.    Send  for  circular. 

MftPNCTIP  SCIATIC  SHIELDS  "^i"  positively 

IflHUIlL  I  ill  ciJ'**^  sci.itic  rheumatism,  hip  disease,  etc. 
Price  55.     Send  size  of  waist,  and  leg  at  hip.  Send  for  circulars. 

MAPMPTIP  OFFICE  CAP  for  gentlemen  troubled 
IflAUIlLllU  w>tn  nervous  headache,  neuralgia,  or  catarrh; 
will  K»ve  relief  immediately.  Price  $5  each.  Send  si/e  of  hat 
worn.     Send  for  circulars. 

|y|Ap|yrT|p  KNEE  CAP  for  rheumatism  in  the  knee 

IflAUIlL  I  III  i**  a  positive  cure.  It  will  reduce  the  swelling, 
and  restore  to  natural  size  immediately.  Price  «2  each  by  mail. 
Sentl  sue  of  knee.     Send  for  circulars. 

MftPMCTIP  LUNG  PROTECTORS  ^reprice. 
IflnUnLiiU  less  to  per>ons  with  weak  lungs.  They  pre- 
vent and  cure  cohl,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  throat 
troubles,  .ind  catarrh.  Price  fs.  Send  tor  circulars  with  testi- 
monials. 

MHPNCTIP  THROAT  SHIELDS  cure  sore  throat 
mHUIlL  I  III  and  tonsilitis.  A  benefit  to  elocutionists,  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  .singers.  They  strengthen  the  vocal  chords 
and  prevent  hoar>eness.  Send  for  circular.  Price  $1  each  by 
mail.     Send  size  of  neck. 

Mipyrxip  LECGINS  for  gout,   rheumatism,  lame 

IflnURL  I  III  !<%>,  fever  <-orcs  and  varicose  veins.  These 
feggins  have  acquired  universal  praise  for  their  medical  qual- 
ities, and  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  worn.  Price  $3  each 
by  mail.  Send  size  of  leg  around  calf  and  ankle.  Send  for  circular. 


MAHNFTIP  FRICTION    mitts  promptly  alkvi- 

HlflUllL.I  lu  ate  iiidigesticin,  constipat'.oti,  kidney  and  liver 
trouble.  Quickly  removes  backache^  peculi.Tr  t«>  ladies,  and  im- 
parts wonderful  vigor  10  the  whole  body.  Persons  of  sedent.iry 
habits  and  impaired  nervous  p<»wer  will  find  them  a  valuable 
companion.  Price  $2  each,  by  mail,  postpaid.  Send  for  circulars. 

MftPNFTIP  KIDNEY  BELTS  for  gentlemen  will 
HIHyilL  I  III  posiiivcly  cure  the  lollowing  diseases  without 
meiiicuu; :  P.tiii  in  the  birk,  lie.id.  or  limbs,  nervous  debility, 
lumbago,  general  debility,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  neuriilgia, 
sciatica,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  torpid  liver,  seminal  emissions, 
imiMMency.  heart  disease,  dyspep'^ia.  indigestion,  hernia  or  rup- 
ture, piles,  etc.  Consultation  tree.  Price  of  Pelt,  with  Magnetic 
Insoles,  <io.  Send  measure  of  waist,  and  si/e  of  shoe  worn. 
I  Send  for  circulars. 

MARNFTIP  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 

IflflljIlLI  III  ioriadies:«tilicted  with  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
i  nervous  exhaustion,  dyspepsia,  or  with  diseases  of  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, headache,  or  cold  feet,  lame  b.Tck,  falling  of  tht-  womb,  leu- 
corrhcea,  chronic  infl.immation  of  the  womb  ;  an  abdominal  belt 
,  and  a  pair  of  Magnetic  Foot  Batteries  have  no  superiors  in  the 
relief  and  cure  of  all  these  complaints.      I  hey  carry  a  power- 
ful magnetic  force  to  the  seat  of  the  <l;se;»sc.     I'rice  of  Belt  with 
,  Magnetic  Foot  Batteries,  Sio.     Sent  by  express,  C.  ().  D.,  and 
examination  allowed,  or  by  mail  <»n  r<:ceipi  of  pricr.     In  order- 
ing send  measure  of  waist  and  si/e  of  shoe. 

MARNFTIP  JACKETS  or  corsets  for 

IfllllJIlL  I  ly  ladies  and  gentlemen  <  urr  ctironic  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  liinibago,  paralysis,  bronchitis,  lung  disease,  and 
other  complaints  which  baffle  the  skill  of  our  best  physicians. 
Price  $20  each,  with  insole.  Send  measure  of  (he>t  or  laistand 
waist.  Persons  living  at  a  distance  who  cannot  consult  us  in  per- 
son, should  give  a  clear  statement  of  their  ditiiculties  by  letter, 
and  we  will  dt^ignate  the  kind  <»f  Appliances  required  in  each 
case  to  effect  a  cure.     Send  your  .ndtlress  for  the  "  New  Depart- 

,  ure  in  Medical  Treatment  With<^ut  .Medirine,"'  with  thousands 
of  testimonials.  The  Magnetic  Oarinents  are  .idapted  to  all 
ages,  are  worn  over  the  underclothes  :  not  next  10  the  body  like 
the  many  galvanic  and  eleciri-:   humbugs  advertised  "-o  exten- 

■  sively)  and  should  be  t.tken  off  at  night.    They  hold  their  power 

I  fdlrever,  and  are  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  134  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILL  YOU  SEND  TO-DAY  ? 

Will  you  send  for  our  free  canvassing 
outfit  TO-DAY?  Ik  not,  why  not?  It  costs 
^ou  nothing  to  make  a  trial  canvass.  THE 
PENNY  WEEKLY  is  an  elegant  16-page 
paper  and  is  only  50  cents  per  year.  Six 
months  on  trial,  with  premiums.  25  cents. 
Nine  out  often  persons  who  have  that  amount  in 
their  pockets  will  subscribe.  Each  subscriber 
receives  p  weekly  copies  of  the  cheapest  paper 
publishedf  in  the  world,  a  subscriber's  Ckktificate 
OF  Inquiry,  and  a  book  of  52  Penny  Weekly  In- 
quiry Coupons.    Send  to-day.    Address 

THE  PENNY  WEEKLY,  Chicago,  III. 


AI|J1J^P"AA  To  Advertise  and  meet  wltb 
^UlalaEB^*^  requires  a  knowledee  oi 
W V  WbwW  the  value  of  Newspapers. 

But  fewiy  DIICIMIECC^"^^''^^ 

knowleJ(re. I Iv  WwllvbwWsnooess 
in  Newspaper  Advertising  is  the  Judiciotis  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  journals  and  a  properly  worded 
and  correctly  displayed  Advertisement.  Consult 
those  that  have  made  I A  AWAIAIFH 
the  art  of  Advertising  I  ^  All  Bmilll 
a  study.     And  this  IW  ft  B   I  MIHlBlf 

BY  JUDICIOUS  "/d^vISc. 

laromiatlon  that  will  enable  70a  to  Advertise  fn- 

dleloasly  will  befumlsbcd/r^e  ofeoit,  byconsaltlng 

Rl      WATIflN^    in|W8PAFXR  AOTBRTUnrO 
•  U  IfAIMNOi  BUBSAV,  PB08PB0T,  OHIO; 
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THE    AMERICAN. 

A  National  Journal  oj  Litcraitire,  Sn'aice,  the  Arts,  and  Public  Affairs. 
PHILADELPHIA:     WEEKLY    EDITIONS,    SATURDAYS. 


AMONt;   THK    kKlill,ARI,V    MAINTAINED   l>EPAkTSyCNTS   ARE: 


KKVIEW  OF  THK  WEEK. 
EDITORIAL   ARTICLES.— Tempcraie  I 

discussiiin  of  important  public  question ■•  a 
WEEKLV  NOTES.— Minor  editorial  comi 
SPECIAL  AK'ITCLES.— On  n  «-ide  varii.-l.v  of  lopk.-. 

includini;  Ihc  phases  of  Social  Life.  Art.  Science. 

SHECIAI.  (.ORRESl-ONDENTE  (includinj;  I.onrlon 
an<l  1>ari>). 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 
R'l', — A  department  uniler  competent  oi'en^hl. 
LTIIORS  AND  PUBLISHERS.— A  coocue  >ma. 
man-  of  interoting  data  irlatiag  to  boofcc  period!, 
of  publi^en.  the  woHi  A 


**•  The  Sevemh  Year  began  Ociolicr,  iS8C 
more  than  nationil  reputation.  lis  contents  consi: 
It  is  not  the  reprint  o^  a  daily  ncnspaper. 

%*  I'HK  Amkricas  has  16  pages,  handsoint 
S3. 00  per  annum  ;  $1.50  i^r  si.v  months.     Speiimi 

All  communitations  should  be  addressed  10 


The  .Amlkican  has  now  established  a 
:  of  original  maucr,  written  for  its  columns 


s  printed  < 


Subsrriptit 


Offices.  921  Arch  St. 


The    AMER1CA.X, 

Post  Office  Box  924,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMVIOX      SEXSE 

CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS. 

STRONG,  DURABLE,  COMFORTABLE. 

No  Hghi.  trashy  siiitl.  but  good,  honest,  home  coml'orts.     .Special  discount  to  clergvmcn. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  to 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTVILLE, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York 


"The  Common  Sense  chairs  and  seticts  ol  Mr.  Sinclair  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  class  of  goods,  and  parties  furnishing  cot.i.iiy  houses  and  desiring  ine.\|Kmsiv«, 
comfortable,  and  durable  fiimitiire  will  do  well  10  write  to  Mr  F.  A.  Sinclair,  al  Mo(l^*itle, 
X.  v.,  for  a  cijpy  ol  his  handbook,  which  contains  illustrations  of  the  various  articles  he 
manufactures,  with  a  schedule  of  iirices." — Siiintijii-  Aintru-itn. 
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GEORGE  W.  SIMERS, 

Hotel,  Drug,  General  Store,  Financial  and  Business 

BROKER, 

23  PARK  ROW,        -        -        NEW  YORK, 

{Offices  Nos.  36  and  37)  OPPOSITE  POSY^  OFFICE. 


Stores  of  all  kinds  Sold  at  Private  Sale.      Partnerships    Nego- 
tiated.    Additional  Capital   Procured  for  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  and  Others.    Mortgages,  Leases, 
Contracts,  and  Bills  of  Sale  Executed. 


N.  B. — Hotels,  Restaurants,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  ( jrocery  and 
Drug  Stores  a  Specialty.  The  Law  Department  is  in  the  charge 
of  James  Ferguson,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  who  can  be 
consulted  on  any  business  appertaining  to  said  office  free  of  charge. 
Positively  no  connection  with  any  other  office  in  the  city. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER   30    YEARS. 


OFFICE   HOURS   FROM  9  A.M.   TO  5   P.M. 

All  business  attended  to  promptly  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  on  moderate  terms,  and 

STRICTLY   CONFIDENTIAL. 

GEOKGE  W.  SIMERS 

Merchants  and  Bankers'  References. 
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YOUTH! 


BEAUTY ! 


ARSENIC! 

ThttlNLt  rc.il  l«ulllcri.f  lh(cnai|i:i;\lnn.!'kiii^anlr"rDi. 

ripKrimnHlpbysL'^aUluiilchfB.txI.  pMV^IySAy^lt  nurdaixKct 
lak  VAiIU'aL  In  ttnt.    FBB-XLKA  "•"■■   "■  ■■■'■  "■' 

PiUPNEet-vi "  — — ^ 

tMana  ut 


— _  aLII^Mc 

R  BEIiNXW.  K(ir(llI.r£LL.Iin 


SXIXHan 


niid  tittH^etfv  In 

L  XEI'RA^tljCHll'Ri'j' 
LACKLUSTKK  K..-, 
XAI^tWtUlLATtON  u 

IbvNkr  nwrindnlT  iIer. _.. 

AWiraU'  H  n  Kin»Hal  amat,  < 
awnf*'"-']'  »*»lnU*rt«l 
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FOR  REDUCING  FAMILY  , EXPENSES. 

.  Our  new  .so-[>agi;  Priif-IUl  of  ■re\l-i;oiik>  of  all  I'liblishors.  New  School  Books  lower 
than  publishers'  wholesali-  list  prices-  .Sfcond-hand  School  Books  in  proportion.  Over  2,ooo 
different  titles  (representing:  all  publishersj,  iviih  classified  inde-v.  lihowing  quickly  the  different 
authors  in  the  various  bram.hes  of  study.  .Mailed  free  on  application.  We  also  issu^  "Cata- 
logue B"  of  i)riies  \ve/,M-  fur  Seiond-liand  and  New  School  Books. 

ARTHUR  HINDS,  No.  4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 
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ORIGINAL 

ACCIDENT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

Largest  In  the  World, 


BEST  LIFE  POLICY  IN  THE  MARKET 

Payi  PalieyKeldin 

S4,000    A    DAY. 


MENT  of  FACEVALUEof  F 


>i  »ill  PERMAKENTL1 


COMMON  SENSE  LIFE  IN- 
I  SURANCE. 

I   RENEWABLE    TEKM    LIFE    INSURANCK    AS 
I  OFFERED  ONLY  BY  THE 

Provident  Savings 

Life  Assurance  Society 

I  OF  NEW  YORK. 

!  Is  the  safest,  the  most  economical,  and 
I  the  most  equitable  system  of  life  in- 
surance attainable.  You  pay  as  you 
go,  get  what  you  buy,  and  stop  when 
you  choose.  Among  all  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  United  States, 
this  Society  shows,  for  the  year  1884 : 

..  The  ■malltit  outgo  (or  c.pon.e..  »<.is  per  91.00a 
iolurcd. 

1.  The  iinaUcit  outgo  for  death  cUiina,  tj.oi  per  91,00a 
intund. 

3.  The  ■mallcal  outio  for  coil  of  inautancc.  tf.lG  pel 
I    •1,000  in«u«rl. 

'    JDi'urcd. 

J.  The  largHt  ptrcenUge  ofaaaiM  to  liabili>ie».  41.87  ta 


PoIicy-hoHert  secured  by 

$8,417,000  Assets,  $2,096,000  Surplus. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pns'l. 
RODNEY  DENNIS,  Sec'}: 


\VM.  E.  STEVENS.         SliEPI'ARD  IIOMANS, 

Home  Office,  55  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Callin  p/rson.  ar  send J\-t (•,es[vslH,. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 


AN  ORDINARY  LIPS  INSURANCE  POLICY  p 


'9  NSW   PLAN  DfTciB  both  advanUEO  cODlbinI 
t  lupehur  10  ordinjiry  Life  Imurance.  becauit  yoii 


SUPERIOR  TO  "  TONTINE  "  INSURANCE,  Finl .—He-iiMt  fnt  r<.-»ili.  sre  no!  iiliKiattd,  bui  fixed  Id  »  i~M.itive  cniunci. 

Stnnd. — because,  after  three  yearii,  there  \%bo  /trrf tit Mrt  of  fiaymmts  i:trt  dikdonliiiuiincc  of  the  tolicr.  a  Ca--h  or  Paid. up  value 

b«<i>E  guataniFed  by  the  New  Yoik  lav.     Bijiine»  invn  appreciale  Ihe  advaniige  of  th»  form  of  >n>uran(e.  and  are  l;ir|ei^ 

TAMES  M.  McLEAN,   President. 
— —  I.  L.  HALSEY,  First  Vice-Pres. 

H.  B.  STOKES,  Second  Vice-Pres. 


':^tl 


CANDY ^ 


.  -  best'candi'bS  rS'^E 

_       _       WORLD,    put  up  in   handsome 
illy  pure.     Sumble  lor  preisila.     Try  it  oace. 
C.  p.  OUNTHXR,  CoDftctln&tr, 

jt  Uadixn  St..  Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ;",^[,'^"„,,'. 
WOMEN   AT   HOME  IT^^'^^^ 

Lady  Agcnil  w.uled  in  ever>-  town. 

WESTERN  LACE  MANUP.  CO., 
IncarporatHl.  ziB  State  St..  Chic 


THE  EMPEROR   DOM   PEDRO,  BISMARCK,  GLADSTONE,  EMILY  FAITH- 
FULL  (BRAIN  WORKERS),  Imvc  cured  their  nervous  debility,  and  now  maintun  theirbodaf 

and  mental  vigor  by  using 

Crosby's   Vitalized   Phosphites. 

It  relieves  all  forms  of  nervousness,  brain  weariness,  impaired  vitality,  •leeplctMCtiy  atiwon 
dyspepsia. 

Young  men  with  impaired  mental  faculties  can  regain  their  strength  by  use  of  Vitalised  PfaoapUtet. 

It  aids  in  the  bodily,  and  wonderfully  in  the  mental,  growth  of  children. 

For  fifteen  vears  it  has  been  used  by  physicians  who  treat  mental  or  nervons  diiorders.  Fonnla 
on  every  label.    A  standard  remedy. 

"  Every  one  speaks  well  of  Vitalized  Phosphites." — Christian  at  IVork, 

F.  CROSBY  CO.,  56  W.  2Sth  Street,  New  York.     For  sale  by  Drngglsts,  or  liil,  $1.00. 
AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TEACHERS  AGENCY, 

2  3    I.Jnioi-L    Sqiinre,    New    Yorl-c. 

Supplies  C^jllcges,  Schools,  and  Families  with  thoroughly  competent  Professors,  Principals, 
and  Teachers  for  every  department  of  instruction.  Families  can  also  be  promptly  suited  with 
superior  Tutors  or  (Jovernesses  visiting  or  resident.  Parents  and  Guardians  aided  in  the 
choice  of  schools.     Call  on  or  address 

Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON, 

American  and  Foreig^n  Teachers  Agency,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., ,    siLK  DEPARTMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA,     NEW  YORK,     BOSTON, 

ANL) 

ALEXAXDER     BROU'X    c-    SONS, 

BAI-TI.MORE. 

BUY  AND   SELL   BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

r>n  Grc;»t  HritJiiii  and  Ireland.  Fr.uirc.  iVcnujiny,  Ht'lRium, 

Ili.illand,  Switzerland,  Norway.  Dt-nnuirk.  Sweden, 

Autiralia.  St.  nioniHS.  St.  Cri»ix,  and 

Kritish  West  Indict. 

Issue  Commercial  and  Travelers*  Credits  in  Sterling, 

Availalile  in  any  part  of  the  world  :   in   KkanCs,  for  ii-e  in 

M.trtiniiiucand  Guadalonpc.  and  in  I>f>i.i  aks  for  use 

in  this  and  adjacent  countries. 

MAKE    TELEGRAPHIC    TRANSFERS    OF    MONEY 

Between  this  t».»iintry.  Europe,  and  Hritibh  antl  Danish 

,    West  Indies. 

MAKE   COLLECTIONS  OF   DRAFTS 

Drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  United  States  and  Canada,  and  of 
Drafts  drawn  in  the  United  Si.ito  on  foreign  countrier*. 


Their  Li»ndon  hc-u-^e,  Messrs.  Brown.  Shiim.kv  &  Co.,  receive 
account^  i^f  American  banks,  iirm<,  and  individuals  upon  lavorable   , 
terin>. ._  .. 

HA*OU\\\  S/Z/PL/:}' ^i-'  CO.. 

LIVERP(K)L. 

BA'01VA\  SHIPLKY  ^  CO.,  ! 

LONDON.   ; 


JAMES  McCREERY  &  CO. 

aiH'  8liowiu|(  nil  entirely  new  Ikbric  appro- 
priate Tor  Springe  and  Summer  wear,  and  In 
dcHifcnN  which  art^  excluHively  controlled  by 
them. 

This  article  is  lari^ly  composed  of  Tnasah 
Silk,  iH  lijifht  and  pleaiuint  In  texture,  and 
can  l>e  umkI  for  either  plain  or  combina- 
tion  (*08tunie8. 

The  prieeH  rannpc  fVoni  $1  to  $22  per  yard. 

An  examination  rcHpcctAilly  invited. 

Orders  by.  mail    promptly  filled. 

^road way  §  gl©veq.tf^  St. 
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Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD   A.  McCURDY,  President. 


STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1886. 


$114,181,963.24. 


Insurance  and  Annuity  Account. 


PoHcitrt  and  Annuiii<rs  in  force  January  ist. 

1K86 ' 

Risks  Assumed 


No. 


iao,Q52 
18,673 


«39.6»5 


Amount. 


il 


N 


0. 


Amount. 


ij68.98i,44i  3^. 


S4''t5>Si4*x^  ^8 


Policies  and  AnniiitieN  in  force,  January  iht,  ;  | 

18S7   \    129.9275391,809,90988 

Risks  Terminated ■       o.t<)8      3.','X>4,957  40 


«jy.^'23  $425.^M.»''»  aS 


Dr. 


Revenue  Account. 


Cr. 


To  Balance  from  Utt  account. 

Premiums 

Interest  and  Rents 


l99.86.«;,644  11  \ 
5,^0^.4^6  01  i 


f  191,002,830  78 


liy  uaid  to  Policyholders  : 

Endowments  and  Purchased  Insur- 

ance> S4>9oS,729  01 

Dividends  ami  Annuities 7i7>7<454  '3 

Deceased  Lives 5, 19^,920  00 

By   Other  Disbursements : 

Commiskions  and  Commutations.. 51. 732.63s  83 

Taxes 277 , 1  '9  Pi 

Expenses 1.091, 'mj  91 

By   Premiums  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  Purchased 

Balance  to  new  account 


113,129,103  74 


3,101,416   ,9 

•12,5?  6  14 

ic4,7i9.734  31 


|l2I,007,8c^  7S 


Dr. 


Balance  Sheet. 


Cr. 


To  Reserve  for  policies   in  force  and  for  rbks  termi- 
nated  1108,460,120  25 

Premiums  received  in  advance 7^,274  84 

Surplus  at  four  per  cent 5/*43t$^  1 5 


1114.181,963  24  , 


By  Bonds  s«cure<I  by  MortRagos  on  Real  Kstate l5<^,i  1^.949  66 

United  States  and  otljor  lioiid.s i-'»o7 1  .'"41  00 

Ijoans  on  Collaterals f-,  172,017  2.«» 

Real   Estate   10,  ^91 .2?6  32 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  (.!omi).4nies  at  interest,  2,3</>.joj  08 

Interest  accrued 1,16'  ,870  65 

Premiums  deferred  and  iti  transit i.S^"^.  >  >7   '8 

Sundries iS8,<-)7R  «Kt 


it  14, iS 1, 063  24 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  he  correct. 
From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


A.  X.  WATERHOUSE. 

Auditor, 


ROBT.  A.  GRANNISS,   Vicc^r resident. 


ISAAC  F.   LLOYD,  2d  Vice-P resident. 


WILLIAM   I.  EASTOX.  Srcrttan', 


SAMUEL  E.  SPROULLS, 
LUCIUS  ROBINSON. 
SAMUEL  D.  RABCOCK. 
GEORGE  S.  COE. 
JOHN  E.  DEVELIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED. 
RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, 
TAMES  C.  HOLDEN. 
HERMANN  C.  von  POST. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


ALEXANDER  H.  RICE, 
F.  RATCHFORD  STARR. 
FREDERICK  H.  COSSIIT, 
LEWIS  MAY, 
OLIVER  HARRIMAN, 
HENRY  W.  SMITH. 

{OHN  H.  SHERWOOD, 
lOBRRT  OLYPHANT, 
<;£ORGE  F.  BAKER, 


JOS.  THOMPSON, 
1>UDLEY  OLCOIT. 
FREDERIC  CROMWELL, 
JULIEN  T.  DAVIF.S, 
ROBERT  SEW  EI  L, 
S.  VAN  RF.NixSEL.AER  CRUGER, 
CHARLES  R.  HENDKRSON, 
GEORGE  BLISS.  . 
RUFUS  W.  PECKHAM, 


J.  HOBART  HF.RRICK. 
WM.    P.  DIXON, 
ROItKkT  A.  GRANNISS, 
NICHOLAS  (\  MILLKR. 
HENRY  H.  ROGKRS. 
lOIIN  W.  AlTHINlLOSS. 
1<ART<>W  W.  VAN  VOORHIS. 
THRODORE  M'^RFORD, 
WILLIAM  BABCOCK. 


J 


NOTABLE  AND  SIGNIFICANT  ITEMS 

FROM    THE 

Forty-Second  Annual  Report 


OF    THE 


NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  total  income  of  over  nineteen  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  payments  to 
policyholders  of  nearly  eight  million  dollars. 

Interest  income  over  three  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  being  over  ^H  per 
cent,  on  average  net  assets,  and  over  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  death  losses 
paid. 

Market  value  of  securities  over  three  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of 
their  cost. 

Liabilities,  both  actual  and  contingent,  provided  for,  and  a  surplus  of  over  fifteen  and  a 
half  million  dollars  bv  the  State  standard. 

AN  INCREASE  of  over  three  million  dollars  in  income,  over  two  millions 
in  surplus,  over  eight  millions  in  assets,  over  sixteen  millions  in  insurance 
written,  and  of  over  forty-four  millions  of  insurance  in  force, — OVER  THE 
FIGURES  OF  THE  PRECEDING  YEAR. 

Over  three  hundred  million  dollars  of  insurance  in  force,  January  z,  1887. 


THE  NEW  YORK  LIFE  ISSUES  A  GREATER  VARIETY  OF  POUGIES 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY, 

Thereby  adapting  its  contracts  to  the  largest  number  of  people.     It  has  lately  perfected  a 
return-premium  feature,  under  which  many  of  its  policies  are  issued  with 

Guaranteed  Return  of  all  Premiums  Paid,  in  addition  to  the  Amount 

Originally  Insured, 

in  case  of  death  during  a  specified  period. 

The  returns  on  the  New  York  Life's  Tontine  Policies  that  have  matured  have  been 

Larger  than  those  of  any  other  Company 

(whether  Tontine  or  Ordinary),  comparison  being  made  between  policies  taken  at  same  age 
and  premium  rate,  and  running  through  the  same  period  of  time. 

Do  not  insure  until  you  have  seen  full  particulars  of  the  New  York  Life's  Policies.     Do 
not  fail  to  write  the  nearest  Agent,  or  the  Home  Office,  for  such  particulars — AT  ONCE. 

NEW  YORK   LIFE   INSURANCE  CO., 

346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS,  President 

HENRY  TUCK,   Vice-President. 

ARCHIl^ALD  H.  WELCH,  2d  Vice-President 

RUFUS  W.  WEEKS,  Actuary. 

THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  D.  O'DELL,  A.  HUNTINGTON,  M.D., 

Caikier,  Supt  of  Agencies,  Medicai  Direeisr. 
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EtoEEED  By  ]S'\]58.  N^rtijiji  J.  L]^,^'^B. 
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745  BiiOQDV^iiY  NEV^Yoigij. 


JOSEPH    GILLOTT'S    STEEL    PENS 

SOLD   BT   ALL    DEALEBS. 
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The  Wabksh  Country  prior  to  1800. 
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R,  Strouse. 
'O  roris.     Part  I, 

J.  U    HOURTMOT. 

When  Did  Ohio  Become  a  State?    An  Odd  Controversy  Wii.i.iam  \Vai>I>Lk,  Jr. 

A  Literary  Curiosity.     Tif /fmi/J  c/  (.htpel  Lihttiy.  Rev.  D.  K.  Lamsos. 

Harvey  Birch  and  the  Myth  of  Enoch  Crosby.  Cuv  HARt'oi'RT.  of  Scarsitale. 

Miner  Topics.     Tht  rir.t  American   Kdid,  liy  Dr.   R.  El.  L,  Trippeti— Ermr.  Corivcied 

About  Early -NuHspapers.  by  W.  \V.,  Jr.  

Original  Docaments.     [liary  <>f  Colonel  Jcouih  !^miih  (V}-}(ii  coiic1u<1u<l — "Washington's 
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\Vu>hini;l..ii  lo  lii^  IKnitisl. 

Iiislratcd— Tlie  Column  Club-  Wolvfs  Along  the  Hudso 


ries.  Ciin(;riyn<i(inal  Churcbrs— Amcriciu  l)i*t 
—  111- Wolf  .inrJ  Tlioma-  Let— Ucori;.' Clin  tot 
Peyton  Sbii.wortliy— Aiiicricaii  Kei-oluiionary  ' 


■nverer — King  of  the  Amoritan  Colonies 
1,  Coloni.il  CuviTiior  of  New  Vorlt — Sir 
rt" Filers  in  the  pay  of  I-raiice. 
Replies.     William  renn.iyer— Wl.allcy  the  kcj:iL-ide— Sliake^pearc  in  America. 
Societies.     The  Marv-lnna  iiisloricalSocittv- TheDeHhain  Ilislom-al  Society— The  (»neida 

l[istoric.ilS<.ciJty 

Book  Notices.  The  liixtoiyuf  Rome,  l>v  Moinsen — The  Gencalo){icnl  Diciionaiy of  Rhole 
istanil.  by  .Austin — A  (^ntury  of  Kleelrieity,  Siy  Mendcnhall — The  ETnanciimliou  of 
Ma*saeliii-eltB,  liy  llnMiLs  Ailatii,!— Colleclinn>  of  the  Maine  Historical  .SocLuty,  Vol. 
IX.— IVineiplesof  .\rt,  bv  Van  Dvke -A  .-^liorl  Ilislorvof  I'arllaincut,  bv  Skolluwe— 
Rccolkclions  of  James  Lcnon,  of 'New  Vork,  by  ll.'nr'y  Stevens— 11  Uloi^-  of  the  Sol- 
iliuis' Monument  in  Wateibury,  ConuLClicut,  by  Anderson. 


AdvrrHsematU — Books,  Scko-'U 


— PrriotlUaii  ami  Mintllantaus,  11  le  iS. 


BINDING  THE 


OP   AftlERICAN  HIS 


TERMS  ;-aa.00  m 


poatmutera  ri 


■ubcerlpUODm. 


w  Yorti  Pom  Offin  ■  Seand  Clw 


CemHtunicatiam  ihould  bt  addrtiud  le 

The  Magazine  of  American  History, 

743  Broadway,  New  Vork  City. 

CaprnEht.  iSa7,bT  Hinarical  PabliadBa  Co. 
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GEORGE   J.  COOMBES'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ScYom/  Vo/umc  of  BOOK'S  FOR  THE  BIBLIOPHILE. 

I.  BALLADS    OF    BOOKS.     Edited  by  Brander   Matthews.     With  an  original 

frontispiece  by  S.  \V.   Van  Schaick.      Printed  unifonn  with  *'  Books  and   Bookmen."     T2mo,   cloth, 
uncut.     $2.00. 

Thk  Samk.     i6ino,  bound  in  parchment.     $1.50. 

IL  IMPRESSIONS  ON  PAINTING.     By  Alfred  Stevens.     Translated  by  Char- 
lotte Adams.      With  Portrait.     Printed  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  parchment  paper  cover,  uncut.     Si. 25. 

III.  ROGER  CAMERDEN.     A  Strange  Story.     i6mo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

( A  \'arlv  ready. ) 

CA  TALOCi'E  AV.  j  of  Rare  and  Curious  Second-hand  Books ^  and  of  my  own  puhlicaiions^  just  ready ^   sent 

free  on  application. 

GEORGE  J.  COOMBES,  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  275  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  F.  SABIN, 
BROKBR   IN    BOOKS,    ENGRAVINGS,    ETC., 

21  and  23  ANN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Lihrar)'  Catalogues  prepared  either  for  sale  or  private  use.  Books  and  literary  properly  appraised,  and 
most  favorable  arrangements  made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  books  and  prints  at  auction  or  otherwise.  A  long 
ex|>eriencc  in  Europe  and  America  will  render  his  assistance  and  advice  valuable  to  collectors  desiring  at  once  to 
secure  desirable  editions  and  obtain  these  at  fair  prices. 

SABIN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA— The  greatest  National  Bibli- 
ography ever  made. 


THE 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY 


Of  THE  City  of  New  York. 


SL'PPORIEI^  BY  I'OU'NTARV  COXTKIBL'T/ONS.         I 


Persons  willing  to  extend  charitable  aid  to  the  de-  . 

serving  poor  may  have   careful    investigations    made  . 

(without  cost),  and  full  reports  furnished  in  each  indi-  | 

vidua!  case  which  is  referred  to  the  Society.  ! 


Membership,  (10,  yearly  ;  Life  membership,  $100. 


Fuller  information  by  letter  or  personal  visit  to  the 
principal  office.  No.  21  University  Place.  { 


NO IV  BEING  DELIVERED! 

The  Genealogical  Dictionary 

OF 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

Comprising  three  generations  of  settlers  who  came  be- 
fore 1690  (with  many  families  carried  to  the  fourth 
generation).  This  work  embraces  the  rccoid  of  466 
distinct  families — over  11, coo  individuals — with  ab- 
stracts of  the  settlement  of  more  than  1,100  estates, 
and  of  numerous  early  deeds,  besides  various  items 
concerning  the  lives  of  the  early  inhabitants.  It  is 
published  in  one  large  quarto  volume  for  convenience 
of  arrangement  and  reference.  The  book  is  not  stereo- 
typed and  the  edition  is  limited. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  not  merely 
local  in  its  character,  as  the  descendants  of  Rhode 
Island  settlers  are  now  found  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  many  States  there  are  thousands  of  such 
descendants. 

PRICE,  $10.00. 

Sent  to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  money  order  on  Providence,  or  check  on  New  York. 
Address 

J.  O.   AUSTIN, 
P.  O.  Box  81,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Rare  Books,  Fine  Prints, 

Choice  Autographs, 

Catalogues    Issued. 
WILLIAM  EVARTS  BENJAMIN,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 

40,000  BOOKS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

MACAl'LAV,  Irving,  George  Eliot.  Thackeray,  Biilwer,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Scott  ;  all  the  popular  novels  in 
sets  ;  all  the  ix>ets  and  encyclopedias  ;  thousands  of  juvenile  books  ;  ten  thousand  school  oooks,  5  cents 
and  10  cents  each  ;  steel  engravings,  10  cents — worth  $1.00 ;  prayer  books,  Bibles,  and  tine  stationery  at  your 
own  price.  You  will  never  see  books  sold  so  cheap  again  in  this  city.  I  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  new- 
and  old  books,  in  small  or  large  quantities.     Open  evenings. 

LOVERING^S   NEW   YORK    BOOK  EXCHANGE,   781   Broadway,  opposite  Stcwart'fc 

MAGAZINES  AND   REVIEWS. 

SEVERjVL  thou.sand  different  kinds  of  periodicals  kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  rates. 
A  specialty  made  of  supplying  back  numbers,  volumes,  and  sets.  The  largest  assort- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Subscriptions  taken  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  for  any 
periodical,  either  American  or  foreign.     Address 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  MAGAZINE  DEPOT,  47  DEY  ST,,  NEW  YORK. 


y^®OId^®Bo^k^#M^n^ 


JOSEPH  Mcdonough, 

744  Broadway. 

New  York,  and  30  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Back  numhcrx  uf  MAGAZINF  OF  AMFKICAN  HISTORY    mailed,   postage  free,   twenty-five  cents.    Send  lut  of  number* 
wanted.    CATALOGUE  No.  4^^.  AMERICANA,  ready  February  i.     Send  fur  one. 

T\V0    VniT    7\     CC^\0C\(\r     ^^  interested  in  any  special  subject,  or 
yXl  V     yvJU    ex    v.vJ11vv.1vJ1  ^       books  bearing  certain  imprints;   and  if  so, 
would  you  not  like  quotations  from  time  to  time  ?     Your  name  and  address,  with  line  of 
"wants,"  is  respectfully  solicited  by 

A.  S.  CLARK,  Bookseller,  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

DAVID  G.  FRANCIS,  17  Astor  Place,  New  York.  Dealer  in  NEW  and  OLD  Books.  Valuable 
Second-hand  Hooks  constantly  on  sale.  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  issued  from  time  to  time  and 
SENT  FREE   TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


CHESS  BOOKS. 


WILL  H.  LYONS.     The  largest  dealer  in  Chess 

Books  in  America.      Carries  the  largest  stock.     Chess  in  all  languages,  and  of 
all  ages.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Special  terms  to  Libraries.     Dealers  supplied. 

WILL  H.  LYONS, 

Box  422,  Newport,  Kentucky. 

ROOKS'       RELATING    TO    AMERICA,    ITS    HISTORY,    GENERAL  AND  LOCAL.    PAR- 

^^^^^^^~L^^^^^L  ticularly  the  lauer !   Lives  of  Americans,  obscure  and  illustrious,  the  former  always  prefejffcdl :    Books 

Srowing  light,  or  claiming  to  throw  light,  on  the  misty  origin  and  weird,  romantic  life  of  the  Red  Men — their  etlmology,  llietr  uogues, 
iheir  stone,  meul,  and  earthen  relics  of  past  ages ;    Genealogy ;    Criminal  Trials ;    The  rude  Rhymes  illustrating  the  slow  but  sure 

Sowth  of  American  Poetry  :    Narratives  of  Soldiers  and  Pioneers ;    and  other  odd,  curious  and  out-of-the-way  things  peculiar  to 
merica.    These,  with  a  willingness  to  sell  them  at  fair  prices,  constitute  the  specialty  of 

CHARLES  L.  WOODWARD,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

catalogue*  for  whoever  want*  thazn. 


Genealogical  and  13iographical  Monographs. 


MR.   AND   MRS.  EDWARD  E.  SALISBURY,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  printing, 
"  privately,'*  a  series  of  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Monographs  on  the  families 

of  McCurdy,  Lord,  Parmelee-Mitchell,  Digb^r-Lynde,  Willoughby,  Griswold, 
Pitkin- Wolcott,  Ogden-Johnson,  and  Diodati,  including  notices  of    the  Marvins, 

Lees,  De Wolfs,  and  other  families.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  names  and  dates,  but  a 
book  of  family  history  as  well  as  a  genealogical  record,  full  of  new  facts  obtained  in  this 
country  and  abroad  ;  a  work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  interest  to  present  and  future  gener- 
ations of  these  families  and  their  allies  ;  and  also  valuable  to  geoealogists.  and  other  antiquaries 
or  students  of  history  generally.  The  Monographs  will  fill  from  500  to  600  pages,  in  two 
parts,  4to  ;  and  will  be  accompanied  by  twenty  full  chart-pedigrees,  on  bond  paper,  with 
authenticated  coats  of  arms  and  carefully  prepared  indexes  of  family  names. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  for  copies  at  cost.  The  edition  will  consist  of  300  copies  :  the 
cost  of  250  of  these,  bound  in  beveled  boards,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  with  the  pedigrees  separately 
bound,  will  be  $18  each  ;  that  of  50  copies,  on  larger  paper,  bound  with  the  pedigrees,  uncut, 
will  be  $20  each.  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  made  of  great  expenses  incurred  by  the 
authors  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  the  work,  during  many  years,  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  nor  of  the  labor  of  composition  and  preparation  for  the  press. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Chart  Pedigrees,  separately  bound,  without  the  text,  are  offered  at 
$8  for  the  set,  the  expense  of  these  being  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Application  for  copies  may  be  made  to  the  authors  as  above.     Or  to  Editor  of 

Magazine  of  American  History, 

30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York  City. 

A   New   Work  of  Great  Historical    Interest. 

HISTOIRE    DE    LA    PARTICIPATION    DE    LA    FRANCE    A    L'ETA- 

BLISSEMENT  DES  ETATS-UNIS  D'AMERIQUE. 

Correspondance  diplomatique  et  documents,  par  H.  Doniol.    2  vols     40  Portraits.     Price,  $12. 

DUPRAT   &   CO  ,    BOOKSELLERS, 

5  East   1  7th  Street,  New  York. 

BANGS  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York. 

Regular    Auction     Sales    of    Libraries,    Books,    Coins,    Autographs,    and 

Library  Property  generally. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION.    CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 

GEORGE  A.  LEAVITT  A  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

T8T  &  T80  Broadv/av,  Cor.  lOtti  Sx. 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,   PAINTINGS,   FURNITURE,  Etc. 

SALES  OF  FURNITURE,  Elt.,  AT  RESIDENCES  OF  OWNERS. 
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ESTABLISHED   1845. 

J.    L.    PHILLIPS, 

Steel  Plate   Engraver  and  Printer, 

PHOTOGRAVURE, 

Paintings,  Photos,  Prints,  etc.     Reproduced  Portraits  a  Specialty. 
Salt's/action  guaranteed. 


39  DEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


W^nm  8NE'?  ewN  epijJieN,  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

Oatiiae  of  Prau  or  Public  WtltiDgi. 


A  60c.  interest  in  our  Wherewithal  Poitfolio  (Gilt- 
Cloth-Si  I  icitc),  will  make  ihc  Ideal  Teacher,  Scholar, 
or  Thinker,  finding  it  as  represented,  give  your  friend 
the  suggestion,  lo  posseiis  it.  Also  your  School  rep- 
resentative, that  he  may  vote  for  its  Colemporary 
Chart  system,  for  use  upon  Blackboards  in  the  Schools 
by  contract.  In  sending  your  order  please  mention 
MAiiazinf,  ok  Amekuan  Histobv. 

We  publish  but  two  Specialties— The  Wherewithal, 
60c.,  and  Fifteen  Minutes'  Sunday  Worii,  $3.00 — the 
tirst  secular,  the  last  rcligiou<i.    Prospectus  of  latter,  ajc. 

The  Wherewithal  Mfg.  Pub. Co., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NOTICE. 

When  calling  ask  to  see  Mr.  Grant.     He 

will  give  you  any  information  about  Books 
and  sell  them  to  you  for  less  than  they  can 
be  bought  for  elsewhere. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

F.  E.  GRANT, 

7  W.  42d  Street, 

N.  y.  City. 

If  you  cannot  call,  write  him  for  what  you 


BOOKS!      °^°  ""^  "^W  THEOLOGY  SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

We  also  have  a  (uU  assortment  of  Works  of   HISTORY,  TRAVELS,  ADVENTURE. 

NOVELS,  POETRY,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART.     Libranes  liberaUy  dealt  wilfa. 

Alio  AuuHi,  BitiMi  (lu(<  ud  utttWy,  Wimii&  Dno.  etc    Send  for  Cuala«uii,  n  ealL    C«R«v«daaH  nlidMd. 

N.  TIBBALS  A  SONS,  124  Nattw  »L.  Nmv  York  City. 


MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GRISWOLD  AND  DAUGHTERS 

In  their  Home-School  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 

Are  assisted  by  Miss  ANNA  F.  WEBB,  A.B.,  agraduateof  VVellesley  College,  and  recent  teacher  in  the  Nash- 
ville College  tor  Young  Ladies.  Besides  giving  careful  attention  to  English,  and  the  usual  rudimentary  studies, 
they  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  and  the  higher  mathematics.     Pupils  can  be  fitted  for  college. 

Miss  Webb  bears  high  testimonials  from  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Professor  of  Ilistorj',  a 
branch  to  which  Miss  Webb,  gives  special  attention. 

These  ladies  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  painting.  They  give  instruction  in  rich  and  elegant  styles  of  French  embroider)-,  ancient  and  modern,  not 
elsewhere  taught  in  this  country. 

This  school  is  recommended  to  young  girls  taking  the  ordinary  course,  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies,  and  to  graduated  young  ladies  desirous  of  higher  attainments  in  special  branches.     Terms  moderate. 

The  very  large,  commodious,  elegant  old  house  is  cool  in  summer,  thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  very 
pleasantly  and  delightfully  situated  in  large  grounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  its  mouth.  With 
Its  reBned  influences  it  is  a  charming  home  for  young  girls  of  all  ages,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  permanent 
home  of  their  own.  They  can  remain  in  vacations.  Few  pupils  being  received,  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
health  and  mental  and  moral  development.  • 

REFERENCES. 


CHIEP-Jusnoi  M.  R.  WAITE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

TuDGK  C.  J.  McCURDY.  Lyme,  Conn. 

Pkof.  EDWARD  E.  SALISBURY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Dr.  JAMES  K.  THACHER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  CHAS.  H.  LUDINGTON,  976  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB,  "Magazine  of  American  History,** 

743  Rroadway,  New  York. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON,  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Miss  HELENE  HESSE,  ^6  West  2i&t  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  E.  S.  LANE,  74s  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mr.  DANIEL  R.  NOYES,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
JUDGB  JOHN  H.  BOALT.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Miss  ALICE  E.  FREEMAN,  Ph.D.,  Pres.  of  Wellesley  ColJcge. 
Miss  K.  E.  COMAN,  Ph.B.,  Prof,  of  History,  Welle«tley  College. 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  price,  Pres.  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


HISTORY   IN    RHYMB. 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  MEMORY. 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE  NOW  READY. 


Second  Edition.    F*riob,  60  Cbnts. 


With  rare  and  useful  Genealogy,  giving  the  Marriages  and  Children  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  the 

claims  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  rise  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Houses 

of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Savoy,  Navarre,  Bonaparte,  etc. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER, 

OF 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER'S 

KOARpING  AND  ®AY  SCHOOL  FOR  TOUNG  Bc/IDIDS, 

No.  603  Fifth  Avenue,  Neiv  York,  N.   Y. 
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BOOK    CHAT. 


BRIGHT,     NOVEL,     AND    ORIGINAL. 


MAGAZINE  LEADERS  indexes  every  article  in  the  magazines  of  the  world  (200  in 
number,  in  six  languages)  tinder  subject^  so  that  at  a  glance  one  can  see  eveiything 
written  on  any  topic  in  which  he  is  interested. 

NEW  BOOKS  gives  in  a  few  lines  the  character,  scope,  treatment,  and  outline  of  plot  of 
all  new  hooks  of  every  description,  without  criticism,  telling  carefully  what  each  is 
about. 

WITH  THE  POETS  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  titles  of  every  poem  in  the  magazines, 
enabling  one  to  see  readily  what  is  the  latest  production  of  any  well-known  poet. 
Poems  of  special  seasons  are  indicated. 

COMING    BOOKS   devoted  to  announcements  of  books  in  press,  or  in  preparation. 

MAGAZINE  BRIEFS  indicates  changes  in  periodicals,  discontinuances,  new  magazines, 

special  articles,  etc. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  AUTHORS.  Talks  on  what  literary  men  are  writing,  and  chat 
about  their  work. 

SELECTED    CURRENT    READINGS.     Poetry  and  prose  extracts  from  the  best 

books  of  the  month. 

NEW  SERIALS.  A  list  of  all  new  serials  (fiction,  science, 'history,  biography,  etc.) 
commenced  in  each  month's  magazines. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS.     Latest  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  publications. 

PRESS    NOTICBS 

Bo«fK  Chat  filU  a  j^lacc  which  no  other  perimlical  fills  or  attempts  to  fill. — New  York  Times. 

While  it  gossips,  it  is  never  trivial,  but  in  a  brief  paragraph  or  a  few  words  ofttimes  conveys  as  much  practical 
meaning  as  the  long  criticism  of  its  older  literarj'  contemporaries. — Brooklyn  Magatine, 

Its  articles  are  bright  and  suggestive,  antl  its  news  in  regard  to  new  publications  is  exhaustive,  accurate,  and 

valuable. —  The  Cosmopolitan. 

Represents  an  herculean  amount  of  labor,  and  it  is  labor  ..so  well  directed  that  every  stroke  is  sure,  every 
touch  a  happy  one.     It>  editorials  are  keen  and  novel. — Boston  Travelter, 


$1.00  per  Year.      Sample  Copies,  10  cents. 


BRENTANO  BROS.,  Publishers, 

S  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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We  commend  THE  WEEK  to  business  men,  politicians  nien 
of  literary  tastes,  and,  in  short,  to  the  reading  public  generally,  as 
a  juurnul  combining  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  specially  hand- 
led by  able  writers,  each  in  his  specialty.  Among  these  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  name  of  Pn)f.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  takes  a 
leading  part  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  THE  WEEK — 
BradstreeVs. 


All  Unparalleled  Success. 

Only  $2.00  a  year,  including^  all  Orig^inal  Etch- 
ings by  Prominent  Artists,  for  the  Eleg^antly 
Printed,  Highly  Illustrated,  Enterprising,  Ac- 
curate, and  Progressive  Monthly  Journal^ 
Devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts, 


The  Week:      the  studio. 


A  Canadian  Journal  of  Politics, 
Society,  and  Literature. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY 
At  $3.00  Per  AnnuiVi. 


Independent  in  Politics,  The  Week  appeals  by  a 
comprehensive  Table  of  Contents  to  the  different  tastes 
which  exist  within  the  circle  of  a  cultured  home. 

An  average  of  fifteen  short  crisp  Editorials  is  given 
in  each  nun\)>er  ui>on  CANADIAN,  AMERICAN, 
and  ENGLISH  POLITICS  and  LITERATURE. 

Amongst  the  regular  Contributors  is  Professor 
GOLDWIN  SMITH  ;  and  a  distinguished  public 
man  in  London  has  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  regu- 
larly an  English  Letter.  Paris  and  Washington  Letters 
will  appear  at  regular  intervals. 

In  addition  there  are  special  contributions  from  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Week 

Has  now  entered  upon  its  third  year  with  most  encour- 
aging prospects,  and  with  many  new  features. 

C.  BLACKETT  ROBINSON, 

5  Jordan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sample  copies  free  on  application, 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  WEEK — the  only  literary  journal  in  the  Dominion— affords 
an  excellent  medium  for  advertisements  intended  to  reach 
the  professional  and  cultured  classes  of  Canada.  It  is  read  by 
people  who  can  purchase  what  they  want  and  pay  for  what  they 
purchase.  None  but  the  choicest  buiiness  announcements  will  be 
taken  ;  and  no  "  ctrrs  "  will  bb  iNssrrBD,  luless  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  artistic  character.  All  advertisements  will  be  set  up  in 
such  style  as  Co  msurevTHE  WEEK'S  high  tsrpofnphical  appear- 
ance, and  eshance  the  value  of  the  advertbins  in  its  columns. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  ITS  MEMORIES 
[historic  homes  of  our  presidents] 

IT  is  not  quite  one  hundred  years  since  our  national  government  had 
its  birth — and  our  first  President  an  official  home.  Yet  in  view  of  all 
that  has  occurred  since  that  sublime  event  in  the  world's  history,  we  are 
prone  to  assume  the  airs  and  graces  of  remote  antiquity.  We  talk  about 
our  grandfathers  with  a  far-away  accentuation  as  if  they  were  contempo- 
raries with  Moses  and  the  Egyptians.  Our  sense  of  youngness  as  an  inde- 
pendent power  is  dulled  or  wholly  lost  in  the  whirr  of  overlapping 
occurrences  through  which  a  wilderness  continent  has  yielded  to  the  irre- 
pressible march  of  civilization.  We  are  older  than  our  years.  It  is  fortu- 
nate thai  we  stumble  now  and  then  against  a  landmark,  and  are  thereby 
compelled  to  look  backward  as  we  rush  on. 

In  the  course  of  the  century  of  our  national  existence,  we  have  had 
twenty-two  Presidents,  twenty-one  of  whom  have  had  an  official  home  in 
the  White  House  on  the  Potomac.  Washington  was  the  only  one  of  our 
chief  magistrates  who  never  dwelt  under  its  historic  roof,  or  even  in  the 
city  that  bears  his  honored  name.  Two  different  houses  in  New  York  city 
were  the  Presidential  homes  while  the  seat  of  government  was  located  in 
the  metropolis,  and  one  while  it  was  in  Philadelphia. 

The  White  House  was  built  by  the  country  for  its  Presidents,  and  so 
named  by  Washington  in  sweet  memory  of.  the  **  White  House  **  from  which 
he  won  and  wedded  his  bride  in  1759.  It  was  designed  and  projected  in 
the  wilderness,  when  the  future  was  altogether  an  unknown  quantity.  It 
is  neither  handsome  or  grand  in  its  outward  appearance,  to  the  cultivated 
eye  of  the  present  generation,  but  a  striking  example  of  the  tendency  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  for  the  severely  classical  in  domestic  architecture. 
It  is  a  monument  of  interest — historical,  biographical,  moral,  political, 
romantic,  and  social.  The  memories  clustering  about  each  administration 
since  its  foundation  stones  were  laid  might  furnish  a  library.  It  is  the  one 
central  point  in  our  vast  domain  toward  which  every  American  heart  turns 
and  every  American  foot  tends.    It  is  the  Mecca  of  all  European  travelers ; 
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the  object  of  more  critical  observance,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  any 
other  dwelling-house  that  ever  was  built  in  any  country  or  age.  The  fact 
that  it  is  owned  jointly  by  sixty  millions  of  intelligent  people  does  not 
detract  from  its  charms,  nor  render  its  successive  occupants  any  the  less 
objects  of  pride,  solicitude,  and  curiosity.  Within  its  walls  the  executive 
head  of  a  great  republic  gives  life  and  motion  to  the  complex  machinery 
of  the  ship  of  state ;  here  he  transacts  the  most  important  business 
relating  to  the  country's  weal  or  woe.  And,  furthermore,  the  official 
home  of  our  President  is  the  one  particular  home  where  we  look  confi- 
dently for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  statesmen,  diplomats,  and  schol- 
ars— for  the  doing  of  all  manner  of  national  hospitalities — and  for  the 
punctilious  fulfillment  of  the  higher  obligations  of  polite  life  in  every 
direction.  We  understand  the  import  of  these  onerous  duties  and  formali- 
ties, and  their  bearing  upon  the  strength  of  the  chain  that  binds  distant 
nations  together.     Thus  its  social  and  domestic  life  concerns  us  all. 

When  Washington  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  everything  was  new 
and  immature.  There  was  an  ocean  of  problems  to  solve — of  forms  and 
ceremonies  to  be  adjusted.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  knotty  ques- 
tions coming  to  the  front,  was  how  he  should  live  ?  Republicanism  was  a 
novelty.  All  the  governments  that  had  ever  existed  on  the  globe  were 
studied,  and  yet  no  precedent  found  for  a  case  like  ours.  An  excess  of 
familiarity  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  command  deference  and  respect. 
This  was  finally  left  to  the  sagacity  and  discretion  of  Washington  himself. 
One  of  the  finest  mansions  in  New  York  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  its 
owners,  Postmaster-General  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Osgood,  vacating  it  for  his 
distinguished  occupancy.  This  house  stood  in  what  is  now  Franklin 
Square,  corner  of  Cherry  Street,  near  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  New  York  was  then  merely  a  snug,  comfortable  little  town 
below  City  Hall  Park,  and  many  were  the  objections  raised  to  having  the 
President's  home  so  dismally  far  away  into  the  country.  But  the  mansion 
was  large  and  elegant,  and  it  was  available.  It  had  been  built  by  Walter 
Franklin,  a  New  York  merchant  of  immense  wealth,  who  owned,  indeed, 
most  of  the  property  thereabouts,  and  whose  widow,  in  1783,  married  Mr. 
Osgood.  It  was  a  charming  place  of  residence  in  summer  time,  overlook- 
ing the  Bay  and  Long  Island  upon  one  side,  with  bits  of  East  River 
peeping  through  rich  foliage,  and  a  stretch  of  landscape  on  the  other, 
varied  with  sunny  slopes,  circles  of  small  hills  and  beautiful  valleys. 

Washington  took  possession  of  this  house  on  the  23d  of  April,  1789,  six 
days  before  his  inauguration,  and  commenced  living  in  the  same  general  style 
as  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  as  a  private  gentleman  in  old  Virginia. 
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The  description  of  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  people  of  all  classes,  reads  like  a  poem.  A  committee  from  Congress 
and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  city  and  the  new  government  went  out  to 
meet  him  in  New  Jersey,  and  an  elegant  barge,  constructed  for  the  occa- 
sion, manned  by  thirteen  masters  of  vessels  in  white  uniforms,  received 
him  at  Elizabethtown  point.  Other  barges  fancifully  decorated  fell  into 
line,  and  the  whole  bay  was  covered  with  pleasure  crafts  brightened  with 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and  music,  and  bells,  and  cannon,  and  glad 
voices  ushered  him  into  the  metropolis.  The  governor  of  New  York, 
George  Clinton,  waited  for  and  welcomed  him  at  the  ferry  stairs,  which  were 
carpeted  and  the  rails 
hung  with  crimson,  and  f. 
military  companies  con- 
ducted him  to  his  new 
home  in  Franklin  Square. 
The  streets  were  lined 
with  people  as  thick  as 
they  could  stand,  and  the 
wildest  and  most  pro- 
longed cheers  rent  the 
air.  Every  house  on  the 
route  was  decorated  with 
flowers,  flags,  evergreens, 
and  silken  banners ;  every 
window  was  filled  with 
admiring  women  and 
loyal  men ;  everj-  inani- 
mate object  seemed  alive 
with  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats.  The  name  of  Washington  was 
suspended  from  roof  to  roof  in  every  possible  form  of  ingenious  device  and 
ornamentation.  It  was  a  busy  week  that  followed.  In  the  interim  prior 
to  the  august  ceremonial,  Washington  was  besieged  with  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, and  his  advice  was  sought  on  a  thousand  points  of  importance.  He 
was,  moreover,  in  constant  demand  for  the  reception  of  visits  of  congratu- 
lation— from  foreign  ministers,  public  bodies,  political  and  military  leaders, 
and  citizens  of  distinction.  Being  a  man  of  method,  he  was  able  to  meet 
all  this  with  unruffled  composure.  One  of  the  embarrassments  was  in 
regard  to  the  title — how  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  new  America  should 
be  addressed.  The  subject  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  a 
joint  committee  from  the  two  houses  had  been  unable  to  agree.     The 
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newspapers  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  rendered  it  all  the  more  compli- 
cated by  discussing  it  freely.  With  some  "  His  Excellency  "  was  thought 
the  proper  thing,  others  wished  a  longer  and  higher-sounding  title,  and 
not  a  few  favored  the  appellation  given  to  rulers  in  Holland — "High 
Mightiness."  It  was  finally  decided,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  that 
Washington  should  be  called  simply  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
While  these  controversies  were  at  white  heat.  Speaker  Mublenburg  was 
one  day  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Washington,  and  was  asked  by  the 
President-elect  what  he  thought  of 
the  title  of  "  High  Mightiness." 
"  Why,  General,"  replied  Muhlen- 
bui^,  laughing,  "  if  we  were  certain 
that  the  office  would  always  be 
held  by  men  as  large  as  yourself  or 
my  friend  Wynkoop  {a  large-sized 
gentleman  from  Penn^lvania  sit- 
f  ting  at  the  table),  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate enough,  but  if  by  chance 
a  President  as  small  as  my  opposite 
neighbor  should  be  elected,  it  would 
become  ridiculous." 
Immediately  after  the  great  day  of  days — inauguration  day — Washing- 
ton applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  public  affairs,  reading  all  the 
correspondence  and  documents  that  had  accumulated  in  the  ofHce  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  since  the  war,  in  order  to  master  the  whole  subject  of 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries.  He  organized  his  household  with 
characteristic  precision,  appointed  a  steward,  and  finding  that  his  door  was 
besieged  with  callers  from  morning  until  night,  and  that  he  would  have  no 
time  for  public  business  without  perfect  system,  set  apart  Tuesday  after- 
noons, from  three  until  four  o'clock,  for  the  reception  of  visitors  of  cere- 
mony. He  was,  however,  always  accessible  to  foreign  ambassadors,  official 
characters,  and  persons  who  wished  to  see  him  on  business.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  one  week  after  the  inauguration,  a  public  ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the 
new  chief  magistrate,  who  was,  of  course,  the  star  of  the  occasion.  The 
company  numbered  over  three  hundred,  and  the  great  number  of  distin> 
guished  guests  present  rendered  the  festivities  memorable.  His  horses  and 
carriages  were  the  objects  of  his  tender  care  from  the  beginning.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  he  went  out  every  morning  to  see  if  their  hoofs  were 
properly  painted.  His  note-book  records  his  use  of  them  with  as  much 
particularity  as  it  tells  of  his  movements  in  public  and  social  life.     His 
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visits  to  Congress,  in  Wall  Street,  were 
always  made  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six 
prancing  horses,  preceded  and  followed 
by  two  mounted  officers  in  full  uniform. 
The  procession  must  have  been  impos- 
ing, for,  followipg  closely  in  line,  he  says, 
"came  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  War  in  their  respective  carriages, 
and  in  the  order  they  are  named,"  John 
Jay,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State 
{Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  then 
called)  since  1784,  was,  with  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Judiciary,  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice,  but  at  the  Presi- 
dent's request  officiated  as  Secretary  of 
State  until  the  spring  of  1790;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,   was   then    made   Secretary   of 
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State.     This 
explains    why 
n.f.  in    the    Presi- 

dent's note- 
book, under 
date  of  Janu- 
ary 8th,  1790, 
mention  is 
made  of  the 
Chief  Justice 
following 
closely  in  the 
wake  of  the 
President,  as 
he  was  really 
the  acting  Sec- 
retary of  State 
at  that  time. 
Turning  the 
pages  of  this 
circumstantial 
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note-book,  we  find  that  Washington  drove  nearly  every  pleasant  day, 
sometimes  with  Mrs.  Washington  in  the  post-chaise,  then  again  in  the 
chariot ;  but  all  through  the  record  he  speaks  with  enticing  frequency 
of  '^  exercising  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  children  in  the  coach  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner — driving  the  fourteen  miles  round."  This 
favorite  route  was  along  the  picturesque  old  Bloomingdale  Road  to  the 
high  bluff  where  General  Grant's  tomb  now  attracts  tourists  from  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  thence  across  to  the  Kingsbridge  and  old  Bos- 
ton roads  in  returning  to  the  little  city. 

As  winter  came  on,  the  house  in  Franklin  Square  proved,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, too  great  a  distance  from  town  for  either  public  or  private  con- 
venience, and  President  Washington  removed  to  the  McComb  mansion  in 
Broadway,  below  Trinity  Church.  Before  completing  his  arrangements 
for  this  change,  he  required  additional  stables  built  for  his  horses.  The 
house  was  large  enough,  and  when  his  furniture  and  choice  things  were  • 
placed  in  it — superintended  by  himself,  even  to  the  smallest  details — it 
must  have  been  a  very  luxurious  home.  Upon  coming  to  New  York  he 
had  his  old  family  plate  melted  and  reproduced  in  more  elegant  and  shapely 
style  ;  the  tea  service  was  particularly  massive,  the  salver  twenty-two 
inches  long  by  seventeen  wide,  and  every  piece  bore  the  family  arms.  Pict- 
ures, vases,  and  other  articles  of  ornament  had  been  sent  from  Mount 
Vernon ;  the  china  and  glass  had  been  imported  or  made  to  order. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  not  present  at  the  wonderful  inauguration  scenes 
which  have  been  so  many  times  described  ;  nor  at  the  elegant  inauguration 
ball  a  week  afterward,  although  some  writers  have  placed  her  there  through 
the  help  of  lack  of  information  and  vivid  imagination.  She  journeyed  to 
New  York  from  Mount  Vernon  in  her  own  carriage  some  four  weeks  after 
her  husband  was  firmly  seated  in  his  high  chair.  She  was  met  on  her  ap- 
proach and  welcomed  with  as  much  honor  as  if  she  had  been  a  veritable 
queen. 

Mrs.  Robert  Morris  accompanied  her  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  wife 
of  Chief  Justice  Jay  went  to  Elizabethtown  to  meet  and  greet  her,  where 
she  was  delightfully  entertained  at  Liberty  Hall,  the  country-seat  of  Mrs. 
Jay's  father.  Governor  William  Livingston.  In  crossing  New  York  Bay  to 
receive  her.  President  Washington  was  accompanied  by  Robert  Morris, 
the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution,  by  Chief  Justice  Jay,  and  many 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  reached  Liberty  Hall  in  time  for  break- 
fast. When  the  Presidential  party  returned  to  the  city,  conducting  the 
President's  wife  and  her  retinue,  the  waters  of  the  bay  presented  a  similar 
scene  to  that  on  the  day  of  Washington's  reception.    The  unique  craft 
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with  its  thirteen  pilots  in  white  costumes  awaited  them  at  the  landing ; 
and  music  and  banners,  the  deafening  roar  of  salutes  from  the  war  vessels 
at  anchor,  and  the  joyful  shouts  of  an  excited  throng  upon  the  wharf  and 
along  the  streets  signalized  the  event. 

Mrs.  Washington  found  her  New  York  home  in  perfect  order,  and  had 
little  to  do  but  enter  and  adjust  herself  to  its  rigid  rules  and  regulations. 
She  was  a  lady  of  high  breeding,  versed  in  all  the  proprieties  of  high  life, 
and  acted  her  part  so  well  as  the  first  lady  of  the  land,  that  she  was  quickly 
pronounced  an  **  aristocrat."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  people 
really  expected — they  could  not  define  their  own  expectations.  It  was  an 
age  of  crude  and  half-formed  ideas.  Equality  was  a  captivating  word. 
But  if  equality,  in  their  view  of  it,  had  prevailed  there  would  have  been 
no  Mrs.  Washington.  It  was  equality  which  at  that  very  moment  was  mad- 
dening the  French  mind.  Every  man  was  giving  advice  to  every  other 
man ;  and  each  in  the  high-colored  pride  of  freedom  (as  he  understood 
it)  thought  it  a  great  pity  he  was  not  the  king.  He  was  at  least  equal  to 
the  king  in  his  own  estimation.  And  the  more  ignorant  the  man  the 
greater  his  assumption  of  equality.  America  was  spared  the  disasters  that 
subsequently  overtook  the  French  nation,  through  the  wise  forethought 
and  broader  intelligence  of  its  leading  statesmen,  together  with  the  busi- 
ness knowledge,  firmness,  and  self-poise  of  its  first  President.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington had  never  coveted  the  exalted  position  in  which  she  found  herself: 
yet  she  made  no  complaint  worth  mentioning.  Her  plans  were  soon 
formed,  and  levies  were  established  for  Friday  evenings  on  a  courtly  basis. 
All  visitors  entitled  to  the  privilege  through  official  station,  social  position, 
or  distinguished  merit,  were  to  come  at  their  option  without  formal  invita- 
tion— always,  however,  in  full  dress.  The  first  Congress  was  justly  famed 
for  its  men  of  parliamentary  talent  and  social  accomplishment,  and  all  that 
was  illustrious  in  statesmanship  and  letters  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was 
centered  in  the  metropolis.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  foreign  ministers 
as  well  as  others  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mrs.  Washington.  Her 
first  lev^e  was  attended  by  all  that  was  brilliant  in  official  and  fashionable 
circles.  At  these  levies  Washington  usually  stood  by  her  side.  He  was 
then  fifty-eight,  well  proportioned,  evenly  developed,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
standing  six  feet  three  inches  in  his  slippers — a  wonderful  figure — with  a 
long  muscular  arm,  and  probably  the  largest  hands  of  any  man  in  the 
country.  Dinners  were  given  at  the  President's  house  with  remarkable 
frequency.  Washington  himself  said  grace  standing,  with  his  eyes  closed. 
After  the  dessert  a  single  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  of  the  guests. 
Mrs.  Washington  was  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  although  she 
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seemed  older  by  reason  of  the  "  modish  "  dress  prescribed  by  inexorable 
fashion  at  that  period  for  ladies  over  fifty.  Mrs.  Washington,  as  is  well 
known,  never  disobeyed  the  edicts  of  fashion.  She  was  regarded  with 
interest  for  her  heroism  during  the  Revolution,  traveling  on  horseback 
through  all  weathers,  and  the  snows  and  floods  of  winter  time,  to  visit 
headquarters,  and  brighten  the  dull  routine  of  camp  life  in  which  her  hus- 
band figured  ;  she  was  in  a  variety  of  ways  endeared  to  the  soldiery  and 
to  the  country.  She  was  apparently  well-informed  on  general  topics,  but 
without  special  culture  in  any ;  was  observing  and  critical,  but  would  never 
express  an  opinion  upon  public  questions,  or  permit  a  political  discussion 
in  her  presence.  She  was  statuesque  and  stately,  without  vivacity  or 
humor;  faultless  in  character,  without  individuality;  condescending  and 
courteous,  without  conversational  powers  of  any  note.  She  was  abso- 
lutely colorless  as  a  social  leader  or  a  woman  of  affairs.  There  are  no 
bright  little  sidelights  strewn  along  her  pathway ;  we  can  learn  of  no  clever 
things  she  ever  said,  no  witty  remarks  she  ever  made,  and  few  letters  are 
extant  that  she  ever  wrote.  The  unkindest  thing  she  ever  did  for  poster- 
ity was  the  burning  of  all  the  love-letters  and  other  correspondence  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  her  illustrious  husband.  She  knew  not  what  she  was 
doing ;  those  letters,  if  preserved,  would  have  illustrated  one  phase  in  the 
character  of  the  father  of  his  country  of  which  we  are  in  profound  igno- 
rance— although  as  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  his  greatness  as 
his  generalship  on  the  battle-field. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1732,  reared  in  the  cavalier 
atmosphere  about  the  colonial  court  at  Williamsburg,  and  married  at 
seventeen  to  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  son  of  one  of  the  King's  counselors. 
At  twenty-four  she  was  a  beautiful  widow,  and  in  lands  and  money  one  of 
the  richest  young  women  in  the  country.  At  twenty-five  she  met  Wash- 
ington, who  was  not  slow  in  oflfering  her  his  heart  and  hand.  Their  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  in  January.  1759,  thirty  years  prior  to  the  great  event 
which  placed  her  so  prominently  before  the  world.  In  her  portrait,  by 
Woolaston,  painted  soon  after  her  youthful  marriage,  can  be  traced  much 
of  that  serene  and  reposeful  manner  which  was  by  many  considered  her 
greatest  charm — even  in  old  age.  The  honeymoon  of  the  newly  wedded 
pair  was  spent  at  the  "  White  House,"  the  home  of  the  bride,  and  it  was 
in  remembrance  of  this  romantic  period  in  his  life  that  Washington  gave 
the  President's  house  in  Washington  its  permanent  name.  He  was  riding 
past  the  latter  one  day  while  it  was  in  process  of  erection,  and  chanced  to 
meet  David  Burns,  at  whose  quaint  old  house  close  by  he  had  met  the  land- 
holders a  few  years  before,  to  agree  upon  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the 
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capital.  Pausing  to  speak  with  Mr.  Burns,  Washington  dwelt  with  mucli 
force  upon  the  advantage  the  new  government  buildings  would  be  to  the 
property  in  the  neighborhood.    Burns  dryly  replied :  "  I  suppose  you  think 


people  here  are  going  to  take  every  grist  that  comes  from  you  as  pure  grain ; 
but  what  would  you  have  been  if  you  hadn't  married  the  widow  Custis?" 

When  it  was  decided  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  at  New  York  to 
found  the  city  of  Washington,  and  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Phil- 
adelphia for  ten  years,  while  public  buildings  should  be  erected,  there  was 
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a  great  outcry.  The  newspapers  of  the  metropolis  abounded  with  pux^ent 
paragraphs.  In  one  of  these  a  caricature  print  appeared  representing 
Robert  Morris  marching  off  with  the  Federal  Hall  upon  his  shoulders,  its 
windows  crowded  with  members  of  both  Houses  encouraging  or  anathema- 
tizing this  novel  mode  of  deportation,  while  the  devil  from  the  roof  of  the 
Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  ferry-house  beckoned  to  him  patmnizingiy, 
crying,  **  This  way,  Bobby."  Washington  was  silently  in  favor  of  the  Wll 
which  brought  about  the  result;  but  he  regretted  leaving  his  New  Yoiic 
home.  The  handsomest  house  in  Philadelphia,  that  of  Robert  Mdnris,  was 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  but  it  was  very  inferior  to  the  McComb  mansion. 
Washington  regarded  it  dubiously,  and  thought  it  would  hardly  accommo- 
date his  family  without  additions.  He  sent  his  secretary  to  Philadelphia, 
and  wrote  him,  concerning  alterations  and  improvements,  adding:  "When 
all  is  done  that  can  be  done,  the  residence  will  not  be  as  commodious  as 
that  I  leave  in  New  York."  The  stables  he  thought  quite  too  small,  as 
they  were  for  twelve  horses  only.  There  was  a  room  over  them  which  he 
said  might  serve  the  coachman  and  postilions,  and  a  coach-house  that 
could  hold  all  his  carriages.  He  noticed  a  smoke-house,  which  he  sug- 
gested as  "  possibly  more  valuable  for  the  use  of  servants  than  the  smok- 
ing of  meats."  He  gave  minute  directions  in  his  letters  for  the  placing  of 
porcelain,  glass  and  other  articles,  naming  the  precise  and  particular  spot 
each  household  god  should  occupy.  His  rules  for  entertaining  company 
were  about  the  same  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  as  in  New  York. 
The  great  dining-room,  from  which  the  chairs  were  previously  removed, 
was  thrown  open  on  Tuesdays  at  three  o'clock,  and  citizens  and  strangers 
properly  introduced  were  always  admitted.  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  that  if 
N  ew  York  wanted  any  revenge  for  the  removal,  her  citizens  need  only  to 
come  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  the  satellites  of  govern- 
ment to  be  half  as  well  accommodated  as  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  Robert 
Morris  house  Washington  resided  until  he  retired  from  office. 

Mrs.  John  Adams,  the  wife  of  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  conspicuously  unlike  Mrs.  Washington.  Born  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  a  clergyman,  married  in  1764,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  to  a  progressive  young  lawyer  with  his  fortune  to 
make,  and  overtaxed  more  or  less  with  domestic  cares,  her  early  life 
seems  to  have  been  altogether  innocent  of  luxurious  ease.  But  she  had 
the  genius  to  make  opportunities  for  healthful  reading,  and  her  mind 
became  a  storehouse  of  information  of  the  utmost  value  to  her  as  the 
years  rolled  on.  She  was  fifty-three  when  her  husband  was  elected  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  nation,  and  she  was  well  prepared  for 
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the  place  she  must  necessarily  occupy.  Prior  to  this  for  eight  years, 
as  wife  of  the  Vice-President,  she  had  been  one  of  the  leading  ladies  in  the 
social  life  of  that  period  ;  and  she  had  also  spent  several  years  in  Europe 
while  her  husband  was  minister  from  the  United  States,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  usages  of  courts.  She  was  an  intellectual  woman,  of  quick  per- 
ceptions, of  rare  tact  and  animation  in  conversation,  a  vigorous  thinker, 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  letter  writers  of  her  generation.  Her  hus- 
band, in  one  of  his  letters,  calls  her  his  "talkative  wife,"  but  adds  that  she 
is  "  too  studious  and  addicted  to  scribbling  "  to  talk  to  him  much.  Her 
portrait  by  Blythe,  painted  when  she  was  twenty-one,  is  an  interesting 
study.  It  reveals  the  fair,  pleasing  face  of  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
young  woman,  of  whom  it  was  truthfully  said  in  her  maturity,  "  She  was  a 
messenger  of  blessing  to  all  who  came  within  her  influence." 

During  Mr.  Adams's  Presidency  she  had  a  long  and  severe  illness  at 
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her  Massachusetts  home;  the  yeiiow  fever  raged  in  Philadelphia  in 
1798;  and  there  were  deaths  in  the  family  and  other  reasons  to  prevent 
her  spending  much  time  in  the  Presidential  mansion.  A  short  time 
prior  to  his  inauguration,  Mr,  Adams  wrote  to  her  from   Philadelphia : 
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"  The  prospect  that  opens  upon  me  presents  troubles  enough  of  every 
kind.  I  have  made  some  inquiry  concerning  horses  and  carriages,  and  find 
that  a  common  chariot  of  the  plainest  sort  cannot  be  had  under  $1200, 
and  if  you  go  to  a  little  more  ornament  and  elegance,  you  must  give 
$1500.  House  rent,  another  indispensable  article,  will  be  extravagantly 
high.  Nothing  has  a  price.  Everyone  asks,  and  everyone  cheats  as  much 
as  he  can,  I  think.  I  wish  I  knew  how  much  would  be  asked  for  a  chariot 
in  Boston."  A  few  days  later,  January  14,  1797,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  further: 
**  I  have  bespoken  a  chariot,  and  am  treating  for  horses.  Mr.  Madison  is 
to  retire.  It  seems  the  mode  of  becoming  great  is  to  retire.  Madison,  I 
suppose,  after  a  retirement  of  a  few  years,  is  to  be  President  or  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Cabot.  I  suppose,  after  aggrandizing  his  character  in  the 
shade  a  few  years,  is  to  be  some  great  thing,  too  ;  and  Mr.  Ames,  etc.  It 
is  marvelous  how  political  plants  grow  in  the  shade.  Continual  daylight 
and  sunshine  show  our  faults  and  record  them.  Our  persons,  voices, 
clothes,  gait,  air,  sentiments,  etc.,  all  become  familiar  to  every  eye  and 
ear  and  understanding,  and  they  diminish  in  proportion,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  wife  or  valet  de  chambre.  These 
gentlemen  are  in  the  right  to  run  away  and  hide.  Tell  Mr.  Cabot  so  if  you 
see  him.  His  countrymen  will  soon  believe  him  to  be  a  giant  in  a  cave, 
and  will  go  in  a  body  and  dig  him  out." 

On  March  5,  the  day  after  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife 
that  it  was  settled  he  should  go  into  Washington's  house  to  reside  as  soon  as 
it  was  vacated.  March  1 1  he  wrote  that  the  family  (Washington's)  had  gone, 
but  **  it  was  great  work  to  arrange  and  clean  the  house/*  and  that  he  could  not 
get  into  it  before  the  middle  of  the  next  week.  March  13  he  wrote:  "It 
proves  a  tedious  business  to  clear  the  President's  house  forme.  I  am  now 
told  it  will  not  be  ready  this  week.'*  March  17  he  wrote  :  "  I  hope  to  get 
into  the  house  on  Monday  next,  but  shall  purchase  no  nice  furniture  till 
you  come.  I  shall  make  a  little  establishment  for  myself,  and  keep  bach- 
elor's hall  for  some  time.  It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
had  some  of  my  family  present  at  my  inauguration,  which  was  the  most 
affecting  and  overpowering  scene  I  ever  acted  in.  Now  the  world  is  as 
silent  as  the  grave.  All  the  Federalists  seem  to  be  afraid  to  approve  any- 
body but  Washington.  The  Jacobin  papers  damn  with  faint  praise,  and 
underpnine  with  misrepresentation.  If  the  Federalists  go  to  playing  pranks 
I  will  resign  the  office,  and  let  Jeflferson  lead  them  to  peace,  wealth,  and 
power  if  he  will.*'  It  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Adams  drew  the  picture  of 
bis  presidential  life  in  colors  that  could  have  been  wildly  enticing  to  his 
invalid  wife.     December  13,  1798,  he  wrote:  "I  pray  you  to  banish  as 
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much  as  possible  all  gloomy  thoughts,  and  be  very  cautious  to  avoid  every* 
thing  which  may  endanger  a  return  of  your  old  disorders.  To  reconcile 
you  to  your  fate,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  a  detail  of  mine.  A 
peck  of  troubles  in  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  often  in  a  handwriting  almost 

illegible,  comes  every  day  from  the  office  of .    Thousands  of  sea  letters, 

Mediterranean  passes,  and  commissions  and  patents  to  sign ;  no  company, 
no  society — idle,  unmeaning  ceremony,  follies,  extravagance,  shiftlessness, 
and  health  sinking,  for  what  I  know,  under  my  troubles  and  fatigues.  Ycra 
and  I  seem  to  have  arrived  prematurely  at  the  age  when  there  is  no  pleas- 
ure." Mrs.  Adams  recovered  her  health,  however,  and  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent's  wife  to  make  the  White  House  in  Washington  her  home.  The 
removal  from  Philadelphia  was  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  the  journey 
was  made  in  a  carriage  over  shockingly  bad  roads  about  the  middle  of 
November. 

The  scenes  of  a  man*s  life  are  as  requisite  to  an  adequate  view  of  his 
character  as  the  frame  of  a  picture,  and  the  proper  distance  and  light 
whereby  to  examine  it.  The  reader,  to  understand  the  situation  in  that 
remarkable  decade  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  must  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  it  was  long  before  the  advent  of  railway  and  steam 
travel,  when  everything  was  new — when  even  political  society,  with  its 
unparalleled  excitements,  was  in  the  crude  process  of  formation.  Old 
animosities,  generated  in  1788,  had  burst  from  their  smothered  confinement 
into  flames.  The  amount  of  personal  insult  and  abuse  and  of  eloquent 
vituperation  which  the  members  of  opposing  parties  heaped  upon  each 
other  during  the  last  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  is  not  easily 
explained  in  ordinary  language.  Jeflferson  wrote:  **  Men  who  have  been 
intimate  all  their  lives  cross  the  street  to  avoid  meeting."  It  was  the  era 
of  bad  feeling,  and  no  one  came  out  of  the  storm  quite  unscathed.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  is  illustrated  by  a  ludicrous  incident.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing of  politicians,  a  respectable  Jeffersonian,  who  was  a  tailor  by  trade, 
came  before  the  audience,  announcing  his  intention  of  making  "  a  bit  of  a 
speech.'*  Thereupon  a  famous  Federal  orator  sprang  to  his  feet  exclaim- 
ing :  **  The  speaker  is  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor,  as  we  know,  is  but  the  ninth 
part  of  a  man.  Now,  if  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  makes  *  a  bit  of  a  speech,' 
I  put  it  to  you  all,  gentlemen,  to  say,  how  much  of  a  speech  will  that  be, 
from  the  ninth  part  of  a  man?" 

Mrs.  Adams  and  her  attendants  lost  their  way  in  the  woods  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  wandered  for  eight  or  more  miles  before 
they  could  find  the  track  or  a  guide.  They  finally  encountered  a  negro, 
who  pointed  out  the  road.     We  can  imagine  the  fatigue  of  the  travelers 
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when  the  city  of  Washington  was  finally  reached—"  only  a  city  in  name," 
wrote  Mrs.  Adams.  "  Here  and  there  is  a  small  cot  without  a  glass  win- 
dow interspersed  among  the  forests,  through  which  you  travel  miles  with- 
out seeing  any  human  being."  Secretary  Wolcott  wrote:  "You  may  look 
in  almost  any  direction,  over  an  extent  of  ground  nearly  as  large  as  the 
city  of  New  York,  without  seeing  a  fence  or  any  object  except  brick-kilns 


and  temporary  huts  for  laborers.  Several  houses  are  built  and  erecting, 
but  1  do  not  perceive  how  the  members  of  Congress  can  possibly  secure 
lodgings  unless  they  will  consent  to  live  like  scholars  in  a  college,  or  monks 
in  a  monastery,  crowded  ten  to  twenty  in  one  house,  and  utterly  secluded 
from  society.  There  appears  to  be  a  confident  expectation  that  this  place 
will  soon  exceed  any  city  in  the  world.  No  stranger  can  be  here  to-day 
and  converse  with  the  proprietors  without  conceiving  himself  in  the  com- 
pany of  crazy  people."     Our  personal  sympathies  are  with   Mrs.  Adams, 
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who  found  the  White  House  in  so  unfinished  a  condition  that  she  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  render  it  habitable.  Her  first  cry  was  for  wood. 
The  weather  was  cheerless  and  chilly,  and  fires  imperative.  "Surrounded 
by  forests,  can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  because  people  can- 
not be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it ! "  she  wrote  to  her  daughter.  "  The  house 
is  upon  a  grand  and  superb  scale,  requiring  about  thirty  servants  to  attend 
and  keep  the  apartments  in  proper  order;  an  establishment  very  well  pro- 
portioned to  the  President's  salary,"  she  added,  with  caustic  irony.  "To 
assist  us  in  the  great  castle,  and  render  less  attendance  necessary,  bells  are 
wholly  wanting.  We  have  not  the  least  fence,  yard,  or  other  convenience 
without,  and  the  great  unfinished  audience  room  (east  room)  I  make  a 
drying-room  to  hang  up  clothes  in." 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  Mrs.  Adams  contrived  to  make  the  White 
House  tolerably  comfortable,  although  she  had  a  cold  time  infusing  into  it 
the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  every-day  life — which  makes  us  shiver  even 
now  to  talk  about.    The  principal  stairs  were  not  up,  yet  she  converted 
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the  oval  room,  on  second  floor — now  the  library — into  a  drawing-room,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  visitors  who  called,  considering  that  she 
lived  in  the  wilderness.  She  fixed  a  day,  and  maintained  the  same  forms  and 
ceremonies  in  receiving  as  did  Mrs.  Washington.  On  January  i,  1801,  the 
first  New  Year's  reception  was  held  in  the  White  House  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Adams. 

I  hold  at  this  moment  in  my  hand  a  very  remarkable  antiquarian 
volume  entitled,  Look  Before  You  Leap,  published  in  London  by  the  British 
Government  about  the  time  of  the  Jay  treaty,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
discouraging  emigration  to  this  country.  It  is  a  rare  copy,  probably  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States,  and  its  contents  are  so  quaintly  picturesque, 
particularly  its  description  of  the  new  city  of  Washington,  that  a  few  pas- 
sages are  quoted  for  the  reader's  entertainment.  The  work,  so  says  the 
title-page,  is  "seriously  addressed  to  artizans,  farmers,  husbandmen,  and 
others,  who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  America,  in  which  is  pointed  out 
the  probability  of  their  success  in  their  several  professions  on  that  continent, 
with  the  various  artifices  and  deceptions  practiced  by  American  crimps 
and  cajolers,  to  induce  the  credulous  and  unwary  to  transport  themselves 
to  that  quarter  of  the  world."  It  purports  to  be  the  third  edition  of  the 
volume,  and  is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  the  very  reduced  price  of  two  shil- 
lings. **  By  this  means  it  will  be  in  the  reach  of  all  persons  interested 
in  emigration,  who  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  important  particulars 
so  necessary  to  be  known  by  every  prudent  person,  who  is  not  accustomed 
to  jump  in  the  dark,  or  rashly  venture  on  quick  sands.''  In  the  preface 
occurs  the  following : 

••  There  is  a  species  of  American  agents,  who  are  a  kind  of  jackal  Is,  employed  in  pro- 
viding prey  for  such  ravenous  animals  as  the  character  which  I  have  already  described.  I 
mean  the  persons  who  are  continually  publishing  the  most  delusive  and  flattering  accounts 
of  this  land  of  promise.  These  invaders  of  domestic  happiness,  and  improvers  of  popular 
discontent,  profusely  inform  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  this  unhappy  island  (Great 
Britain),  of  the  hardship  under  which  they  are  groaning.  They  then  in  flowing  declama- 
lions  point  out  the  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  all  classes  in  America,  with  such  glow-, 
ing  colors,  and  intoxicating  language,  that  it  seldom  fails  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
Examine  the  descriptions  given  by  Franklin,  Morse,  Jefferson,  Brissot,  Winterbotham. 
Some  of  these  gentry  have  manifested  considerable  ingenuity  in  painting  a  most  bewitching 
picture  of  the  situation,  climate,  and  advantages  of  the  Federal  city  of  Washington.  The 
colouring  of  which  is  so  high,  that  it  seems  to  be  marked  out  as  the  emporium  of  encourage- 
ment for  artizans  of  every  description.  How  strictly  such  a  description  accords  with  the 
truth,  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  after  consulting  the  annexed  letters,  which  were  composed 
on  Ihe  identical  spot,  so  glowingly  exposed  by  the  American  emissaries  to  the  serious 
attention  of  persons  inclined  to  emigrate  '* 
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One  of  the  letters  referred  to  is  from  a  young  man  to  his  parents  in 
England,  dated  Washington,  July  4,  1795.     He  says: 

"  The  cily  of  Washington,  which  is  to  bctheseaiof  the  American  Lpgis]  aiure  in  the  year 
1800,  at  present  does  not  contain  over  forty  Mu  houses,  and  these  are  nor  half  linished  ; 
the  remainder  are  woode*  kuls,  and  the  worst  I  ever  beheld.  The  hve  streets  &o  pomp- 
ously lain  out  in  the  map  which  we  examined  in  London,  arc  av/nuts  cut  Ikrough  the 
■woods,  with  not  a  solitary  house  standing  in  either  of  them.  At  George  Town,  which  is 
about  a  mile  from  this  city,  the  buildings  are  at  a  stand  for  want  of  money,  which  is  a 
very  prevalent  mil  in  this  part  among  the  buildti^.  hut  ivhere  1  am  at  work  I  am  told 
the  cash  is  sure.  The  Federal  City,  as  it  isc<iileil.  i^  situated  on  an  eminence,  o\-er- 
looking  Ihe  Potomac  River,  and  also  surroundir,)^  InlU  and  vales,  but  is  by  no  means  so 
pleasant,  fertile,  or  healthy  as  represented.  Th-j  hills  are  barren  of  everything  but  im- 
penetrable woods,  and  the  valleys  are  mere  swamps,  producing  nothing  except  myriads 
of  toads  and  frogs  (of  an  enormous  size)  with  nauseous  reptiles.  The  ague  and  fever  are 
dreadful  scourges  to  new  comers  ;  even  Ihe  natiies,  and  those  who  have  passed  what  is 
called  the  seasoning,  frequently  fall  victims  10  their  ravages.  The  extreme  variability  of 
weather,  together  with  the  stagnant  waters  in  the  swamps,  and  the  uncleared  lands 
are  deemed  the  chief  causes  of  the  ague  and  fe\'er.  This  place  Is  a  mere  whim  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  lies  coniiL;uoiis  to  his  own  estate.  I  think  he  has 
manifested  a  great  portion  of  vanity  in  the  ardetu  desire  he  has  expressed  in  wishing  to 
perpetuate  his  name  by  building  a  metropolis,  under  so  many  disadvantages,  both  ia 
respect  of  climate  and  situation.  During  his  life  it  may,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  be 
carried  on  in  a  slow  manner,  but  I  am  apprehtiisive^  land  that  not  without  reasoti)  thai 
as  soon  as  he  is  defunct,  the  city  which  is  to  be  tlic  lioasted  monument  of  his  greatness  will 
also  be  defunct.  Excepting  Ihe  capitol  and  Pr^iJein's  house,  all  the  other  buildings  are 
begun  by  a  parcel  of  adventurers  and  speculaior.-i,  who,  after  haring  experienced  the 
effects  of  their  own  folly,  generally  retire  into  some  other  Slate,  disappointed  in  their 
expectations. 

Another  letter,  from  John  Bogue,  is  dated,  Alexandria,  September  15. 
1795- 

"  Washington  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  desert  than  a  city  !  There  are  not  more 
Iha-nforly  good  houses  in  the  whole  place,  and  those  not  finished.  They  inlorm  me  the 
reason  why  it  is  at  such  a  stand,  is  on  account  of  some  of  the  managers  (Major  L'  En- 
fant) having  been  so  roguish  as  to  embezzle  the  money  entrusted  by  the  Stales  to  their 
charge.  I  have  visited  it  several  times,  and  must  confess,  if  the  capitol  and  President's 
house  are  ever  completed,  they  will  be  two  very  fine  edifices.  The  capitol  will  stand  upon 
more  ground  than  Somerset  House.  But  what  will  these  solitary  buildings  signify,  if  the 
others  do  not  go  on  with  greater  spirit  ?  For  it  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  ever  exercise  their  legislative  functions  in  an  uncultivated  place, 
surrounded  by  an  uncleared  wilderness." 

These  examples  will  show  the  general  character  of  all.  Kentucky  is 
described  as  the  Canaan  of  "  all  the  abandoned,  the  credulous,  the  unset- 
tled, the  wretched,"  and  said  to  be  nine  hundred  miles  from  the  seashore. 
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"through  a  continued  wilderness  intersected  by  rivers,  and  inhabited  by 
savages,  always  upon  the  watch  for  traveling  parties,  whom  they  never 
fail  to  attack,  and  cut  off  those  whom  they  can  overpower."  America  is 
stigmatized  as  the  '  grave  of  thousands  of  Europeans  ;  "  and  one  of  the 
writers  {from  Alexandria)  says,  "  The  rascally  historians  of  this  country,  by 
their  ignorant  or  wilful  misrepresentations,  are  in  a  great  measure  guilty 


\Kntravd /rem  a  plaliitrafk  maJt  im  iSM.] 

of  murder ''  There  is  significance  in  the  fact,  that  England  should  have 
thought  it  proper  to  collect  such  material,  and  circulate  it  broadcast  for 
the  purpose  declared.  The  beginnings  of  a  great  city,  such  as  Washington 
has  become  within  the  century,  could  hardly  have  been  better  told  had 
the  motive  been  more  honorable  and  just.  It  is  precisely  what  interests  us 
in  this  age  of  progress,  to  read  of  the  experiences,  and  learn  the  steps,  by 
which  greatness  has  been  achieved.  The  accounts  of  these  homesick  Eng- 
lishmen differ  very  little  from  our  own  authentic  records.     In  1800  John 
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Cotton  Smith  wrote,  **  One  wing  only  of  the  capitol  has  been  erected, 
which,  with  the  President's  house,  a  mile  from  it,  are  striking  objects  in  dis- 
mal contrast  with  the  scenes  around  them.  Instead  of  recognizing  the 
avenues  and  streets  portrayed  on  the  plan  of  the  city,  not  one  was  visible 
unless  we  except  a  road,  with  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  it,  called  the 
New  Jersey  Avenue.  The  Pennsylvania  (avenue)  leading,  as  laid  down  on 
paper,  from  the  capitol  to  the  Presidential  mansion,  is  nearly  the  whole 
distance  a  deep  morass,  covered  with  alder  bushes.  The  roads  in  every 
direction  are  muddy  and  unimproved.  There  are  but  few  houses  at  any 
one  place,  and  most  of  them  small,  miserable  huts,  which  present  an  awful 
contrast  to  the  public  buildings.  The  people  are  poor,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  live,  like  fishes,  by  eating  each  other." 

With  the  advent,  however,  of  the  President  and  Congress,  there  was  a 
forward  movement  in  improvements.  Houses  went  up  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  an  effort  was  made  to  accommodate  the  new  comers  as  comfortably 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  Mrs.  Adams  resided  only  one  winter  in 
the  White  House;  Jefferson  took  possession  in  March,  1801,  with  Aaron 
Burr  as  Vice-President,  and  James  Madison  Secretary  of  State.  The  wife 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  dead  some  nineteen  years,  and  his  daughters, 
Mrs,  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Eppes,  were  only  with  him  on  two  different  occa- 
sions as  visitors.  Mrs.  Madison  presided  whenever  there  was  occasion 
through  the  presence  of  ladies  among  the  guests  of  the  President.  The 
winter  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  inauguration,  1805-1806,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph spent  some  two  months  at  the  White  House  with  her  children. 
Her  oldest  daughter  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  Jefferson  abolished 
levies,  lest  the  custom  introduced  by  Washington  lead  to  the  ceremonials 
of  a  court.  The  Federalists  declared  it  was  because  the  new  capital  was 
nothing  but  a  little  village  in  the  woods.  He  also  abolished  the  kingly 
custom  of  speeches  and  answers  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  substituting  a 
written  message  to  be  read  by  the  clerk.  The  Federalists  maliciously 
suggested  it  was  on  account  of  his  tall,  ungainly  figure,  and  total  destitu- 
tion of  gifts  as  a  public  speaker.  Jefferson  gave  up  many  of  the  forms, 
while  he  clung  with  instinctive  tenacity  to  the  substance  of  power.  Before 
the  eight  years  of  his  Presidency  drew  to  a  close,  a  material  advance  in 
population  and  improvements  was  observable  in  Washington,  and  all 
Europe  was  in  arms.  Napoleon  was  nearing  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness, 
and  every  human  interest  was  subordinate  to  his  gigantic  wars.  The  Em- 
bargo was  Jefferson's  distinguishing  policy,  through  which  the  trade  of  the 
whole  world  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  which  did  not  work  well.  One 
half  the  nation  lauded  him  as  a  political  saint,  and  the  other  half  chained 
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him  with  intolerable  tyranny.     He  retired  from  public  life  with  war  threat- 
ening, both  at  home  and  from  abroad. 

Mrs.  Madison's  unpretentious  house  during  these  eight  years  had  been 
the  radiating  point  for  whatever  there  was  of  society  in  the  little  capital. 
Happy  and  handsome,  tolerant  and  sincere,  she  made  friends  with  all  par- 


ties, harmonized  all  differences  of  opinion  in  her  presence,  and  won  cordial 
admiration  from  every  source.  She  was  a  noble,  genuine  woman,  and  her 
wealth  enabled  her  to  perform  acts  of  generosity  which  were  boundless  in 
their  results  for  good.  Jefferson  was  very  proud  of  her,  about  which 
hovers  a  bewitching  romance,  he  having  loved  and  courted  her  mother — who 
chose,  however,  to  marry  John  Payne.    As  the  wife  of  the  President,  Mrs. 
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• 

Madison  immediately  revived  the  levies  established  by  Mrs.  Washington, 
which  have  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  She  was  thirty-seven 
when  she  entered  the  White  House  as  its  mistress,  ambitious  to  make  her 
husband's  administration  brilliant  and  successful.  She  delighted  in  com- 
pany, and  her  hospitalities  were  on  the  most  generous  scale.  She  had  a 
pleasant  party  of  friends  always  about  her.  Mr.  Madison  often  said  that 
when  worn  and  weary  with  his  harrassing  cares,  a  visit  to  his  wife  in  her 
sitting-rcom,  where  he  was  sure  of  a  bright  story  and  a  good  laugh,  was  as 
refreshing  as  a  long  walk.  Mrs.  Madison  was  approached  as  "the  queen," 
and  the  President's  house  was  called  "  the  palace."  Dress  was  a  matter  of 
serious  moment.  On  New  Year's  day,  1813,  Mrs.  Madison  received  in  a 
robe  of  pink  satin,  trimmed  elaborately  with  ermine,  gold  chains  and  clasps 
about  her  waist  and  wrists,  and  upon  her  head  a  white  satin  and  velvet 
turban,  with  a  crescent  in  front,  and  crowned  with  nodding  ostrich  plumes. 
The  guests  came  in  great  numbers,  until  President  Madison,  who  was  low 
of  stature,  was  pushed  and  jostled  and  nearly  lost  in  the  crowd ;  but  Mrs. 
Madison  was  at  all  times  visible  to  the  throng  through  her  towering 
feathers. 

The  White  House  had  never  been  finished,  the  east  rooin  was  unfur- 
nished and  unoccupied,  and  the  structure  was  totally  destitute  of  orna- 
ment, without  even  any  front  vestibule.  The  grounds  were  uninclosed, 
and  building  materials  scattered  carelessly  about.  The  most  thrilling 
memoirs  connected  with  the  place  are  in  connection  with  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  18 14.  The  story  has  been  often  told.*  Rome,  in  the  worst  days 
of  Europe,  never  experienced  any  such  fate  as  our  national  capital  With 
the  unfinished  capitol  building  was  destroyed  the  valuable  private  library 
of  Congress ;  the  walls  of  the  edifice  stood  firm,  and  were  used  in  rebuild- 
ing. The  shell  of  the  President's  house  was  likewise  left,  like  a  monument 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  mark  the  track  of  the  barbarian.  Mrs.  Madison 
packed  as  many  cabinet  papers  into  trunks  as  would  fill  one  carriage,  and 
saved  some  silver  plate.  She  also  secured  the  large  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton by  Stuart,  and  when  the  process  of  unscrewing  it  from  the  wall  was 
found  too  slow,  she  ordered  the  frame  to  be  broken  and  the  canvas  rolled. 
The  President  rented  a  house  called  the  Octagon,  owned  by  Colonel  Taloe, 
and  resided  there  the  following  winter.  In  February,  18 16,  the  lev^e  held 
by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Madison  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  ever  remembered  in  Washington.  The  Peace  Commissioners  to 
Ghent  and  the  military  heroes  of  the  late  war  were  present,  the  latter  in 
full  uniform ;  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  in  their 

*  See  Magazine  of  American  History,  XIV.  438  ;  XV.  85. 
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robes.  Both  houses  of  Congress,  leaders  of  all  parties,  citizens  and 
strangers,  thronged  the  apartments.  The  diplomatic  corps  were  in  mag- 
nificent costumes,  of  whom  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  special  ambassador 
from  our  late  enemy,  Great  Britain.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Madison  was  forty- 
four,  and  is  represented  with  much  rouge  on  her  cheeks,  and  always 
appearing  in  a  turban. 

A  small  work  descriptive  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  published  in 
Paris  in  1816,  which  furnishes  some  curious  items.  It  says:  "  In  digging 
wells  in  the  city  of  Washington,  trees,  in  a  sound  state,  have  been  discov- 
ered at  different  depths  from  six  to  forty-eight  feet,  near  the  New  Jersey 
Avenue,  and  also  at  the  place  called  the  Twenty  Buildings."  It  further 
says  that  **  nearly  half  the  population  of  Washington  is  of  Irish  origin.  In 
one  of  the  streets  of  Washington  we  observed  a  sign-board  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  *  Peter  Rodgers,  sadler,  from  the  green  fields  of  Erin  and 
tyranny  to  the  green  streets  of  Washington  and  liberty.'  The  President's 
house  resembles  Leinster  House  in  Dublin,  and  is  much  admired.  Even 
the  poet  Moor  styles  it  as  a  '  grand  edifice,*  a  *  noble  structure.'  The  view 
from  the  windows  fronting  the  river  is  extremely  beautiful." 

In  1 8 17,  James  Monroe  became  President,  and  his  administration,  like 
that  of  each  of  his  predecessors,  extended  eight  years.  Mrs.  Monroe  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  whom  Monroe  met,  courted,  and  married  during  the 
gay  winter  following  Washington's  first  inauguration.  She  was  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortwright,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
metropolis,  who  was  ridiculed  for  having  rejected  so  many  dashing  adorers 
and  chosen  a  plain  member  of  Congress.  Nearly  ten  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  at  European  capitals  while  accompanying  her  husband  on  his 
various  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  her  daughters  were  educated  in 
France.  Eliza,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  married  Judge  Hay,  was  in  the 
same  class  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Hortense  Beauharnais,  after- 
wards Queen  of  Holland,  and  their  teacher  was  the  celebrated  Madame 
Campan.  Mrs.  Monroe  was  extremely  exacting  in  the  matter  of  appro- 
priate dress  to  be  worn  at  her  receptions  in  the  White  House.  On  one 
occasion  admission  was  refused  to  a  near  relative  who  was  not  prepared 
with  a  suit  of  small-clothes  and  silk  hose.  Mrs.  Monroe  first  carried  into 
execution  the  custom  of  not  returning  calls.  The  growth  of  Washington 
had  made  it  necessary  to  draw  some  line,  and  the  question  of  propriety  as  to 
indiscriminate  visiting  on  the  part  of  the  wife  of  the  President  was  hotly  de- 
bated. A  social  revolution  was  imminent.  The  contest  grew  serious,  involv- 
ing diplomatic  and  State  correspondence.  Mrs.  Monroe  remained  firm. 
The  difficulty  was  finally  adjusted  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  drew  up  the 
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formula  to  regulate  the  etiquette  of  the  social  superstructure  at  the  capital. 
Mrs.  Monroe's  youngest  daughter,  Maria,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  the 
New  York  postmaster,  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  the  wedding  ceremony  being 
performed  at  the  White  House.  President  Gilman,  in  his  Li/e  of  James 
Monroe^  inserts  a  description  of  the  last  levee  at  the  White  House  in  which 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Monroe  figured,  written  by  Mrs.  Tuley,  of  Virginia. 
She  says  :  "  My  impressions  of  Mr.  Monroe  are  very  pleasing.  He  is  tall 
and  well  formed ;  his  dress  plain,  and  in  the  old  style — small-clothes,  silk 
hose,  knee-buckles,  and  pumps  fastened  with  buckles.  We  passed  on,  and 
were  presented  to  Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Hay  and  Mrs. 
Gouverneur,  who  stood  by  their  mother  and  assisted  her  in  receiving. 
Mrs.  Monroe's  manner  is  very  gracious,  and  she  is  a  regal-looking  lady. 
Her  dress  was  superb  black  velvet,  neck  and  arms  bare  and  beautifully 
formed ;  her  hair  in  puffs,  and  dressed  high  on  the  head,  and  ornamented 
with  white  ostrich  plumes ;  around  her  neck  an  elegant  pearl  necklace. 
Though  no  longer  young,  she  is  still  a  very  handsome  woman.  Mrs.  Hay 
is  very  handsome  also — tall  and  graceful,  and,  I  hear,  very  accomplished. 
Her  dress  was  crimson  velvet,  gold  cord  and  tassel  round  the  waist,  white 
plumes  in  the  hair,  handsome  jewelry,  bare  neck  and  arms.  Mrs.  Gouver- 
neur is  also  very  handsome ;  dress,  rich  white  satin,  trimmed  with  a  great 
deal  of  blonde  lace,  embroidered  with  silver  thread,  bare  neck  and  arms, 
pearl  jewelry,  and  white  plumes  in  the  hair.  By  the  by,  plumes  in  the 
hair  seem  to  be  the  most  fashionable  style  of  head-dress  for  married  ladies. 
All  the  lower  rooms  were  opened,  and  they  were  warmed  by  great  fires  of 
hickory  wood,  and  with  the  handsome  brass  andirons  and  fenders,  quite 
reminded  me  of  our  grand  old  wood-fires  in  Virginia.  Wine  was  handed 
about  in  wine-glasses,  on  large  silver  salvers,  by  colored  waiters,  dressed  in 
dark  livery." 

The  White  House  had  been  partially  rebuilt  when  Mr.  Monroe  took  up 
his  abode  in  it,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  furnished  with  the  com- 
forts and  elegancies  desired.  Mr.  Monroe's  silver  plate  was  his  own  prop- 
erty, and  bore  his  initials.  It  was  purchased  of  him  by  the  Government, 
and  used  in  the  White  House  until  Van  Buren's  time.  During  his  admin- 
istration, his  Secretary  of  State  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  American  then  actively  engaged  in  public  life.  Besides 
inheriting  strong  intellectual  qualities,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  a  participant 
in  the  diplomatic  questions  evolved  by  the  wars,  and  his  varied  experi- 
ences and  vast  information  at  this  juncture  can  never  be  overestimated. 
In  1825  he  became  President,  succeeding  Monroe.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Maryland  gentleman  residing  in  London,  and  she  was  born, 
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educated,  and  married  in  London.  She  was  small-sized,  fine-looking,  grace- 
ful ;  and  her  cleverness,  versatility,  and  vivacity  rendered  her  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  women  of  her  time.  As  a  bride,  she  went  to  Berlin  with 
her  husband,  remaining  at  that  court  four  years.  She  afterwards  accom- 
panied Mr.  Adams  when  he  went  on  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
was  there  six  years — during  that  troublous  period  when  Europe  was  Iker- 
ally  a  battle-field,  while  Napoleon  was  struggling  and  failing  to  reach  the 
gates  of  the  imperial  capital.  Called  by  President  Monroe  to  the  chair  of 
state,  Mr.  Adams  and  his  family  returned  from  Europe  and  went  to  reside 
in  Washington.  Mrs.  Adams  was  gifted  in  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  quickly 
drew  about  her  all  that  was  elegant,  refined,  and  scholarly  in  fashionable 
society,  and  for  eight  years  was  of  great  assistance  to  Mrs.  Monroe.  One 
of  her  first  and  most  agreeable  social  duties  in  the  *'  Palace  of  tAe  Presi- 
dents," was  the  entertainment  of  Lafayette,  the  nation's  g^est,  for  one 
week.  During  his  visit,  and  it  might  be  added,  during  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  learned  Adams,  the  varied  groupings  of  great  men  in  the 
White  House  were,  if  possible,  more  effective  than  at  any  other  epoch  in 
its  history.  The  Vice-President  was  the  intrepid  John  C.  Calhoun ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  Henry  Clay — buoyant  and  imperious,  a  singular 
contrast  in  personal  appearance  to  the  President.  Mr.  Adams,  courtly  and 
cold,  was  of  medium  stature,  slightly  stout,  with  every  indication  of  robust 
health,  complexion  fair,  eyes  bright  and  pleasing,  and  intellectual  features 
round  and  full.  Mr.  Clay  was  ardent  and  impulsive;  in  person  tall,  erect, 
and  commanding,  head  small  but  shapely  and  well  poised,  countenance  clear, 
expressive  and  variable,  and  blue  eyes,  almost  fiery  under  excitement.  He 
was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  the  tai^et  for  all  the  merciless 
shafts  of  the  defeated  party  in  the  late  election. 

General  Jackson,  who  was  already  deeply  concerned  in  the  spirited 
contest  for  the  next  Presidency,  even  before  Adams  had  met  his  first  Con- 
gress or  made  his  future  policy  known,  was  as  genial  and  gracious  in  Mrs. 
Adams*  "  drawing-rooms  "  as  if  peace  reigned  among  the  politicians.  But 
he  never  forgave  Clay  for  supporting  Mr.  Adams.  Daniel  Webster  and  De 
Witt  Clinton  were  often  at  those  gatherings,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
wise  from  other  lands  mingled  in  the  scenes,  and  the  genius,  worth,  and 
learning  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  were  represented  at  the  "  court  of 
the  younger  Adams/*  The  State  dinners  at  that  period  were  marvels  of 
elegance  ;  and  every  second  lev^e,  by  some  mysterious  caprice,  was  con- 
sidered exclusively  fashionable.  It  was  said  in  after  years  that  "  society  in 
Washington  gave  tone  to  the  whole  country  during  Mrs.  Adams'  enchanting 
and  intellectual  regime." 
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Jackson  came  into  the  White  House  in  1829  like  a  whirlwind.  He  was 
then  sixty-two  yearsof  age,  a  little  over  six  feet  high,  with  a  long,  thin  face 
and  obstinate  white  hair  brushed  stiffly  into  a  standing  position  above  his 
forehead.     He  was  best  known  to  the  pubhc  as  a  successful  general.      He 
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had  none  of  the  advantages  of  his  predecessors  in  having  been  thoroughly 
drilled -in  statesmanship  before  taking  the  Presidential  chair — he  knew 
nothing  about  the  practicalmachinery  of  the  government  department.  But 
he  was  straightforward,  capable  of  learning,  and  irresistible  as  a  political 
ruler.  The  White  House  was  a  stirring  place  during  his  administration  ; 
quarrels  in  high  places  and  quarrels  in  all  places  were  perpetual.     The  de< 
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tails  of  his  Presidential  life,  if  fully  written  out,  would  present  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  pictures  ever  painted  upon  those  historic  walls.  His 
intense  personality  and  dashing  boldness  attracted  the  masses  like  a  m^- 
net.  Mrs.  Jackson  died  in  the  interim  between  his  election  and  his  in- 
auguration, and  Mrs.  Donelson,  the  young  wife  of  his  nephew  and  private 
secretary.  Major  Donelson,  presided  over  the  President's  house.  She  was 
very  materially  assisted  and  guided  by  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston,  whose 
husband  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1831,  a  gifted  woman  who 
had  been  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship  with  Mrs.  Adams.  President 
Jackson,  toward  the  last  of  his  administration,  abolished  supper  tables  at 
the  "  drawing-rooms,"  which  had  hitherto  been  a  special  feature  of  such 
entertainments.  The  growing  population,  and  the  vast  crowds  attending 
them,  rendered  the  custom  of  offering  refreshments  insupportable — and  it 
has  never  since  been  resumed.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  lev^e, 
"  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  rolled  up  to  the  palace  in  his  carriage,  in  full  court 
dress,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  President ;  but  he  saw  such  a  crowd  of  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  pushing  into  the  Executive  mansion,  that  he  cried  out 
roughly  to  his  coachman  to  drive  home,  *  this  is  too  democratic  for  me ! ' " 
The  wife  of  Martin  Van  Buren  died  seventeen  years  before  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  in  1837.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  two  years, 
and  Vice-President  during  the  last  four  of  Jackson's  administration.  It 
was  predicted  that  his  accession  to  the  Presidential  ofRce  would  restore  the 
high  tone  of  bygone  years  to  society,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense,  cultivated  in  his  tastes,  and  polished  in  his  manners.  He  never  in- 
spired enthusiasm  like  Clay,  and  was  no  enchanted  prince  for  the  people 
to  carry  on  their  shoulders  like  Jackson,  but  he  was  always  a  studious  and 
conscientious  public  servant,  self-possessed,  cheerful,  and  polite.  He  was 
accused  by  many  of  his  own  party  of  dressing  too  well,  living  too  well, 
being  too  aristocratic  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  in  short,  "  no  demo- 
crat." The  social  world  saw  signs  of  promise  in  all  this,  and  built  air 
castles  thereon.  Reports  were  circulated  that  the  White  House  was  to  be 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  distinguished  New  York  ladies.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, however.  The  President  did  not  open  his  drawing-rooms  often,  and 
complaints  multiplied.  The  second  winter  his  son  Abram,  who  was  his 
private  secretary,  brought  his  beautiful  South  Carolina  bride  (a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Madison)  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  But  even  then  there  was  not 
as  much  gayety  as  in  former  administrations.  The  President  gave  a  dinner 
every  Saturday,  inviting  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  rota- 
tion. At  one  of  these,  when  Henry  Clay  was  present,  a  servant  whispered 
in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ear  that  the  house  was  on  fire ;  he  thereupon  rose  very 
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coolly,  apologizing  in  a  low  voice  to  the  gentleman  sitting  nearest  htm, 
and  left  the  room.  He  found  the  whole  kitchen  department  in  flames,  but 
a  few  palls  of  water  quenched  them,  and  the  trouble  ended.  He  returned 
to  the  dinner  table  and  humorously  described  the  scene  in  the  basement. 
Mr.  Clay  turned  to  him  and  said  with  a  smile :  "  Mr.  President,  I  am  doing 
all  I  can  to  get  you  out  of  this  house;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not  want  to 
burn  you  out," 

Mrs.  Madison  and  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams  were  living  in  Washing- 
ton at  that  time,  and 
both  received  on  the 
same  day  ;  thus,  persons 
who  went  to  the  White 
House  to  call  on  a  Pre- 
sident had  often  the 
novel  pleasure  of  visiting 
an  ex-President  and  the 
■  widow  of  an  cx-President 
before  returning  home. 
Mrs.  William  Henry  Har- 
rison was  never  in  the 
White  House,  her  deli- 
cate health  preventing 
her  crossing  the  country 
with  her  husband  on  his 
way  to  Washington  in 
February  (1841),  and  his 
death  following  so  swiftly 

after     his    inauguration.  in.  rZwZ.ZZ).  .>^».i 

The  tenth  President,  John 

Tyler,  buried  his  first  wife  from  the  White  House  in  1842.  There  seemed 
to  be  an  era  when  sad  memories  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  On  the 
28th  of  February,  1844,  President  Tyler  invited  a  pleasure  party  to  accom- 
pany him  down  the  Potomac  on  the  &\oo^-ol-via.r  Princeton.  Five  hundred 
guests  were  on  board.  In  pas.sing  Mount  Vernon  Captain  Stockton  fired 
a  salute,  and  the  great  gun  burst,  killing  instantly  the  Secretary  of  State, 
A.  P.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governor  Gilmer,  Commodore 
Kennon  of  the  Navy,  Virgil  Maxcy,  David  Gardiner  of  New  York  city, 
and  one  other  gentleman.  Several  persons  were  injured.  The  President 
and  all  the  ladies  escaped.  Judge  Wilktns,  the  Secretary  of  War.  was 
"  saved  by  a  witticism."     He  was  standing  beside  Governor  Gilmer,  and 
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seeing  the  gun  about  to  be  fired  laughingly  said :  "  I  don't  like  this;  -I  be- 
lieve I  shall  run,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  left  that  part  of  the 
vessel.  Miss  Julia  Gardiner  was  one  of  the  guests  on  the  occasion,  and  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  death  of  her  father.  The  catastrophe  plunged  our 
national  capital  into  the  deepest  mourning.  The  six  vi^ims  were  buried 
from  the  great  historic  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  President  Tyler 
in  subsequently  trying  to  comfort  the  bereaved  daughter,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  a  romantic  wedding  followed.  "  The  Bride  of  the  White  House/* 
as  she  was  called,  was  very  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Descended  from 
the  early  lords  of  Gardiner's  Island,  belonging  to.  one  of  the  best  New 
York  families,  bred  in  luxury  and  carefully  educated,  and  having  been 
abroad  with  her  parents,  been  presented  at  the  French  court,  and  seen 
much  of  the  world  for  one  so  young,  she  was  admirably  fitted  for  her  im- 
portant and  onerous  duties.  "  All  who  knew  her,"  it  is  said,  "  remember 
the  charm  of  her  conversation,  her  wit,  her  piquancy,  and  her  radiant 
countenance,  bewitchingly  grave  and  gay,  old  and  young."  The  President 
tame  quietly  to  New  York  to  be  married.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  wedding  breakfast  was  served  at 
the  home  of  the  lady*s  family  in  Lafayette  Place.  The  New  York  public 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on,  nor  even  that  the  President  was  in 
the  city,  until  enlightened  by  the  guns  of  the  forts  and  the  shipping  as  he 
departed — and  by  the  newspapers  on  the  following  morning.  Mrs.  Tyler's 
receptions  at  the  White  House  were  notable  in  many  respects,  and  left 
very  agreeable  impressions.  Mrs.  Madison  was  always  present,  and  she 
was  also  a  constant  guest  at  the  State  dinners. 

The  administration  of  James  K.  Polk,  beginning  in  1845,  was  one  of 
great  importance  in  our  national  history ;  it  covered  the  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  question,  the  creation  of  the  department  of  the  interior, 
the  admission  of  Wisconsin  as  a  State,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the 
consequent  war  with  Mexico.  Mr.  Polk  had  been  in  Congress  fourteen 
years,  residing  in  Washington,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  adver- 
saries of  the  policy  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  As  President,  he  drew  about 
him  a  distinguished  class  of  men  and  women.  James  Buchanan  was  his 
Secretary  of  State,  George  Bancroft,  the  eminent  historian,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Cave  Johnson, 
Postmaster-General.  Mrs.  Polk  was  a  lady  of  forty-two,  well-informed,  dig- 
nified and  pleasing.  By  many  she  was  considered  very  handsome,  with 
her  dark  bright  eyes,  black  hair,  and  Southern  complexion.  Her  enter- 
tainments were  popular  and  largely  attended,  although  by  some  pronounced 
too  severely  formal  and  correct  to  be  otherwise  than  oppressive. 
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But  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  the  Mexican  war  gave  to  the  country 
in  a  great  Whig  victory  its  next  President,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  whose 
administration  was  memorable  a»  the  period  when  the  strife  between  the 
free  and  slave  states  reached  a  crisis  that  seriously  threatened  the  Union 
— a  crisis  avoided  by  a  compromise.  The  walls  of  the  old  White  House 
seem  to  ring  yet  with  the  bitter  violence  of  those  debates.  The  questions 
coming  before  the  President  immediately  after  his  inauguration,  in  1849, 
were  of  the  most  weighty  character.  They  touched  the  organization  of  the 
large  territories,  so  re- 
cently acquired  by  con- 
quest and  treaty,  the 
admission  of  California, 
and  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  hospitali- 
ties of  the  White  House 
were  much  curtailed  dur- 
ing the  short  time  that 
it  was  Taylor's  home, 
and  his  sudden  death  in 
July,  1850,  elevated  the 
Vice-President,  Millard 
Fillmore,  to  the  Presi- 
dency— who,  calm  and 
dignified,  had  been  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate 
with  an  urbanity  never  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

surpassed.    The  age  was 

progressive,  and  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  Fillmore  lent  his  aid  to 
various  explorii^  expeditions — to  the  Chinese  seas  and  Japan,  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Amazon,  the  rivers  of  Africa,  etc.  He  was  visited  by  Louis  Kossuth, 
and  other  foreign  notables,  and  gave  numerous  dinners.  Mrs.  Fillmore  was 
in  delicate  health,  but  joined  her  husband  soon  after  the  season  of  mourn- 
ing for  President  Taylor  was  past,  and  presided  over  the  customary  entertain- 
ments with  satisfaction  to  all,  whenever  her  physical  strength  permitted, 

Franklin  Pierce  was  the  youngest  man,  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration 
in  1853,  who  had  ever  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  being  only  forty-nine. 
He  had  been  in  the  House  four  years,  a  United  States  Senator  five  years, 
and  twice  declined  positions  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Polk.     His  Secretary  of 
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State  was  Governor  Marcy,  the  Secretary  of  War  Jeflersoft  Davis.  Prom- 
inent among  the  exciting  events  of  his  Presidential  life  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise,  and  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas.  A 
shocking  railroad  accident  occurred  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 
prior  to  the  inauguration,  in  which  the  President-elect,  Mrs.  Pierce,  and 
their  only  son,  were  in  a  car  that  plunged  over  an  embankment.  The 
General  and  Mrs.  Pierce  were  severely  though  not  dangerously  injured, 
and  the  dear  boy  v/as  killed.  This  domestic  affliction  coming  in  the  hour 
of  his  triumph  was  crushing.  Mrs.  Pierce  did  not  recover  from  it  for  years. 
As  a  matter  of  official  duty  she  presided  at  the  White  House  receptions 
unless  too  ill,  and  sweetly  struggled  to  coftceal  her  grief.  The  political 
tempest  raging  in  1856,  instigated  conferences  at  the  White  House  of  the 
most  extraordinary  character.  The  West  was  the  great  disturber  of  the 
public  repose.  James  Buchanan  came  into  office  in  1857,  when  good  men 
and  true  were  horrified  with  each  other's  opinions.  There  were  two  ways — 
and  sometimes  more — of  interpreting  every  movement  or  measure.  The 
skies  were  black  and  threatening.  Peacemakers  were  industrious  but  help- 
less. The  most  stately  and  agreeable  hospitalities  were  dispensed  by  the 
President's  niece.  Miss  Harriet  Lane,  who  has  gone  into  history  as  a  charm- 
ing woman  with  deep  violet  eyes,  golden  hair,  classic  features,  and  a  mouth 
of  peculiar  beauty.  When  in  England  with  her  uncle,  her  first  appearance 
in  the  "  Queen's  drawing-room  "  produced  a  marked  impression,  and  she 
received  the  most  flattering  attentions  from  the  Queen  and  other  members 
of  the  Royal  family.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  entertained  at  the  White 
House  by  President  Buchanan  and  Miss  Lane,  as  a  private  gentleman,  as 
well  as  in  royal  state ;  but  political,  not  social,  affairs  absorbed  the  public 
mind.  Probably  no  President  was  ever  more  heartily  rejoiced  to  leave  the 
White  House  at  the  end  of  one  term  than  Buchanan.  War  was  coming 
like  a  cyclone.  A  curious  incident  has  been  related  to  me  by  a  general  of 
the  army,  who  was  a  prominent  politician  at  the  capital,  of  the  same 
faith  as  Buchanan.  It  was  during  the  sessions  of  the  great  Peace  Conven- 
tion in  Washington  that  he  entered  the  library  at  the  White  House  to 
speak  to  the  President  on  a  matter  of  moment,  and  unintentionally  wit- 
nessed the  scene  described  ;  Mr.  Buchanan  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
looking  up  with  an  amazed  expression  of  countenance,  and  General  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  standing  before  him  was  looking  down  lightning  into  his 
eyes,  and  telling  him  with  a  force  of  language  not  easy  to  print,  that  he  must 
"  hang  the  Peace  Commissioners." 

The  memories  hovering  about  the  White  House  during  the  Civil  War 
are  of  the  most  variable  character.    The  public  never  tires  of  hearing  about 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  and  strange  to  say  there  seems  always  something  new  to  tell. 
No  conditions  had  ever  before  existed  nor  ever  again  can  arise  which  would 
put  it  in  the  power  of  a  chief  magistrate  to  issue  an  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation. Nor  will  America  ever  foi^et  that  the  White  House  was  where 
Lincoln  wrote  that  immortal  document.  During  those  troublous  years  the 
old  edifice  seemed  full  of  him.  In  a  certain  sense  he  magnetized  it.  There 
was  no  darkness  which  his  flashes  of  humor  did  not  illumine;  no  business 
too  grave  for  the  illustrative  story.  General  Fry  relates  that  on  one  occa- 
sion the  governor  of  a  State  visited  the  Secretary  of  War's  office  with  a 
storm  of  complaints  and  demands ;  from  whence  he  went  direct  to  the 
President  in  a  towering  rage.  Meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  General  Fry  inquired 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  large  concessions  to  satisfy  the  irate  gov- 
ernor. "Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "I  did  not  concede  anything.  You  know 
how  that  Illinois  farmer  managed  the  big  log  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  ?  To  the  inquiry  of  his  neighbors  one  Sunday  he  announced  that  he 
had  got  rid  of  the  big  log.  *  Got  rid  of  it ! '  said  they,  *  how  did  you  do  it  ? 
It  was  too  big  to  haul  out,  too  knotty  to  split,  and  too  wet  and  soggy  to 
burn  ;  what  did  you  do  ? '  '  Well,  now,  boys,*  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  won't 
divulge  the  secret,  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  rid  of  it — I  ploughed  around  it' 
Now,"  said  Lincoln,  "don't  tell  anybody,  but  that  is  the  way  I  got  rid  of 

Governor .     /  ploughed  around  hini^  but  it  took  me  three  mortal 

hours  to  do  it,  and  I  was  afraid  every  minute  he  would  see  what  I  was  at." 
The  tragic  death  of  this  brave,  earnest,  hopeful  Christian  President, 
touched  the  national  heart  with  a  sorrow  such  as  it  had  never  known.  He 
had  been  slain — slain  by  an  assassin,  while  interposing  the  hand  of  his 
great  charity  and  mercy  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union.  Minute  guns 
reverberated  from  mountain  to  mountain  across  the  continent.  The  whole 
country  was  in  tears.  Merchants  closed  their  stores  as  if  by  one  common 
impulse,  and  emblems  of  mourning  everywhere  appeared.  His  sacred 
ashes  were  borne  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  his  Illinois  home  and 
committed  to  their  final  resting  place.  At  this  critical  hour  in  our  coun- 
try's history  Vice-President  Andrew  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  Presidential 
chair.  The  complications  created  by  the  bloody  contest  just  closed  were 
appalling.  No  successor  to  the  martyred  Lincoln  could  have  found  a 
pathway  free  from  storms.  In  June,  1865,  the  family  of  President  John- 
son joined  him  at  the  White  House,  which  was  in  a  scarred  and  dismantled 
condition  through  having  been  occupied  so  much  by  soldiery  during  the 
war.  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  its  renovation  and 
refurnishing,  and  it  became  once  more  habitable.  Mrs.  Johnson  never 
appeared  in  society,  but   her  two   daughters,  Mrs.   Patterson   and   Mrs. 
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Stover,  assisted  the  President  in  doing  the  honors  of  the  Executive  Man- 
sion.  The  unpopularity  of  Mr.  Johnson's  administration  increased  with 
the  years,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enthusiastic  election,  in  1869,  of 
the  victorious  soldier,  General  Grant. 

Long  before  President  Grant  took  possession  of  the  White  House,  he 
was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.  He  was 
not  a  statesman — that  is,  when  he  entered  the  Presidency,  he  had  little,  if 
any,  experience  in  civil  administration ;  but  he  brought  to  his  aid  some  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  land,  and  he  sbon  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  statecraft.  His  Secretary  of  State  was 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York  ;  his  Attorney-General,  the  well-known  jurist. 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  George. S.  Boutwell. 
In  his  cabinet  meetings,  he  usually  brought  be-forc  his  counselors  all  ques- 
tions that  had  arisen,  asking  each  minister,  successively,  to  express  his 
views,  and  would  then  reach  his  own  conclusions,  and  direct  the  course  he 
deemed  wisest  and  best  to  be  pursued.  His  administration  was  distin- 
guished by  a  cessation  of  the  strifes  engendered  bj-  the  war.  a  reduction 
of  the  national  debt,  and  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  with  England 
growing  out  of  depredations  committed  b)'  English  privateers  while  the 
conflict  was  in  progress.  Mrs.  Grant  endeared  herself  to  the  country 
during  the  eight  years  that  her  husband  occupied  the  Presidential  chair, 
through  her  untiring  courtesy  and  uniform  good  taste  in  presiding  over 
the  Executive  Mansion.  Once  more  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  men  and  lovely 
women  surged  through  its  doors  from  the  Southern — from  all  the  States  in 
the  Union;  and  the  oil  of  healing  was  gently  poured  upon  the  painful 
wounds  produced  by  the  late  war,  Mrs.  Grant  passed  the  ordeal  of  life  in 
the  White  House  with  less  of  criticism  than  nny  of  her  predecessors,  and 
retired  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  ably  assisted 
in  her  social  duties  by  the  courtly  Mrs.  Fish,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
— who,  also,  in  her  own  house,  through  the  punctilious  observance  of 
every  conventionality,  contributed  largely  to  the  smooth  progress  of 
a^airs.  There  were  frequently  present  in  Mrs.  Fish's  drawing-rooms,  at 
her  weekly  receptions,  from  six  to  eight  hundred  guests;  and  with  such 
business  care  was  her  social  record  kept,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  was  any  one 
who  left  a  card  (with  address)  omitted  in  her  round  of  returning  visits. 
At  her  formal  evening  receptions,  as  many  as  one  thousand  were  usually 
invited  by  card;  and  her  queenly  dignity  and  unflagging  affability,  through 
all  those  eight  important  years,  was  of  far  more  consequence  in  the  national 
outlook  than  might  seem  to  the  casual  reader  of  these  lines. 

A  curious  incident  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  Rutherford 
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B.  Hayes,  in  1877,  is  another  of  the  memoriesof  the  White  House.  The  4th 
of  March  came  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  said  the  oath  of  office  must  be  taken 
on  the  Sabbath  precisely  at  noon,  or  the  United  States  would  be  without 
a  President  for  twenty-four  hours.     The  news-seekers  rushed  on  Sunday 
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morning  to  the  White  House  to  find  out  about  it ;  but  all  was  quiet,  and 
the  attendants  knew  nothing.  Then  they  went  in  hot  haste  to  Senator 
Sherman's,  without  becoming  any  wiser,  and  from  there  on  the  double- 
quick  to  the  mansion  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  to  find  he  had  gone  to  churdi 
as  usual  with  his  family.  The  mystery  deepened.  All  sorts  of  wild  rumors 
were  afloat.  Extras  startled  the  quiet  church-goers,  and  the  stir  in  the 
streets  was  unprecedented — for  the  Sabbath.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  elicit  information  from  the  White  House,  the  Cluef  Justice 
was  again  visited  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  time  found  and  catechised. 
"Has  the  oath  been  taken?"  was  asked.  "Not  to-day,"  was  the  reply. 
"  When  was  it  taken  ?  "  shrewdly  continued  the  interviewer,  who  thereby 
learned  that  it  had  been  administered  at  the  Executive  Mansion  on  Satur- 
day evening,  just  before  the  State  dinner;  but  as  it  was  to  be  repeated  on 
Monday,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  it  had  not  been  esteemecT necessary 
to  make  the  matter  public.    Thus  Washington  was  denied  a  sensation. 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  of"  Russia,  was 
entertained  at  a  State  dinner  in  the  White  House,  Mrs.  Hayes  presiding 
in  a  robe  of  creamy  white  silk  trimmed  with  flowerSb  The  receptions  of 
Mrs.  Hayes  attracted  immense  throngs— on  one  occasion  it  took  persons 
two  hours  to  pass  through  the  doors.  She  was  a  popular  hostess,  a  lady 
of  culture,  a  brunette,  with  glossy  black  hair  drawn  back  from  her  fore- 
head, and  dressed  in  a  Grecian  coil.  At  the  informal  gatheri^[s,  nearly 
every  evening,  in  the  library  of  the  White  House,  she  entertained  in  an 
easy,  courteous,  cordial  manner,  moving  about  among  her  guests  scattering 
pleasant  words,  which  had  the  effect  to  make  everyone  pleased  with 
themselves.  The  great  lawyer,  William  M.  Evarts,  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Hayes,  and  Mrs.  Evarts,  assisted  by  four  young  lady 
daughters,  glided  gracefully  into  the  niche  vacated  by  Mrs.  Fish» 

The  White  House  contains  twenty  rooms,  including  offices,  parlors, 
reception  rooms,  library,  and  state  and  family  dining-rooms ;  the  conserva- 
tory opens  from  the  first  floor.  Yet  so  much  of  this  space  is  for  the  uses 
of  the  Government  that  the  families  of  our  Presidents  are  much  curtailed 
in  their  private  accommodations. 

The  distressing  associations  connected  with  President  Garfield's  brief 
life  in  the  White  House,  in  1881,  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  We 
turn  the  leaf  tenderly.  The  country  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world — at 
peace  with  itself.  A  man  in  whom  the  country  trusted  had  been  chosen 
to  its  highest  office,  and  just  entered  upon  his  important  work — with  a 
future  more  promising  and  attractive  than  had  dawned  upon  any  preced- 
ing administration    for  many  a  decade — when  the  startling  blow  came. 
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Our  chief  magistrate  was  felled  by  an  inconsequential  and  miserable  assas- 
sin !  For  nearly  three  months  he  lingered,  hanging  between  life  and  death, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  in  prayer.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  life  currents 
of  the  American  people  were  driven  by  a  single  pulse.     Mrs.  Garfield  and 
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her  children  drifted  into  a  sort  of  dear  membership  in  every  household. 
The  one  thought  everywhere  was  for  news  from  the  sick  chamber,  and 
strong  men  wept  as  hope  and  despair,  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  alternated, 
without  understanding  the  unbidden  tears.  And  when  death  came  at 
last,  the  bells  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  tolled  in  unison,  and  the 
whole  civilized  world  sympathized  in  America's  great  national  s 


The  position  which  Chester  A.  Arthur  was  called  upon  to  fill  at  this 
critical  juncture  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  No  President 
had  ever  taken  the  oath  under  such  trying  circumstances.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  true  American,  and  while  oppressed  with  the  overwhelming  agonies 
of  the  situation,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  with  manly  fortitude,  hence- 
forward guarding  the  dignity  of  the  Presidential  ofHce  with  consummate 
discretion.  As  time  rolled  on  he  developed  unexpected  resources,  and 
soon  won  the  public  respect  and  confidence.  He  was  a  widower,  and  his 
married  sister,  Mrs.  John  E.  McElroy,  presided  over  his  household.     Presi- 
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dent  Arthur  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  his  bearing  was  princely.  He 
had  no  eccentricities  in  dress,  was  always  quiet,  self-possessed,  and  affable 
— a  specimen  of  the  perfect  gentleman.    The  White  House  was  in  deepest 


\EntravtJ/r 
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mourning  the  first  winter  of  his  residence  in  it,  and  closed  to  visitors.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  1882,  he  instituted  a  formal  renewal  of  its  relations 
with  the  outside  world  by  a  brilliant  reception.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
assisted  in  receiving  his  guests  by  ex-President  and  Mrs.  Grant,  the  latter 
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in  toilet  "  rich  enough  for  a  queen,"  it  was  said.  She  wore  white  satin 
with  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  and  a  coronet  of  diamonds  in  her  hair 
composed  of  horseshoes  ingeniously  clasped  together.  Later  on  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  entertainments — his  dinners  in  particular — were  exceptional 
in  elegance.  Mrs.  McElroy  was  a  lady  of  gentle  and  refined  manners,  cor- 
dial and  sincere.  Like  her  distinguished  brother  she  was  gifted  in  the 
social  art,  and  was  wholly  without  ostentation.  As  a  hostess  she  was 
attentive  and  thoroughly  agreeable.  The  Washington  community  became 
very  fond  of  her.  President  Arthur's  administration  was  in  no  sense  an 
eventful  one;  but  it  stands  well  in  the  imposing  catalogue  so  briefly 
sketched  in  these  pages,  and  history  will  hereafter  give  it  just  measure. 

Our  twenty-second  President,  Grover  Cleveland,  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1885,  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago;  and  he  is  now 
doing  his  best  to  make  plenty  of  work  for  the  coming  historian.  Of  our 
long  line  of  Presidents  he  was  the  only  one  except  Buchanan  to  enter  the 
White  House  a  bachelor.  His  sister,  Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  be- 
came the  presiding  genius  of  the  Presidential  home,  and  for  something 
over  a  year  dispensed  its  generous  hospitalities  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner. She  came  before  the  country  a  bright,  intellectual,  highly  educated 
young  woman,  a  finished  classical  scholar,  acquainted  with  many  languages, 
and  with  a  taste  for  literary^  studies  and  pursuits  which  rendered  her  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  character.  Presently  a  love-romance  mixed  itself  up 
with  political  measures  and  affairs  of  state,  and  the  world  was  electrified 
with  the  news  that  the  head  of  the  nation  was  about  to  be  married !  Two 
continents  ceased  breathing,  as  it  were,  while  the  enterprising  newspaper- 
press  endeavored  to  verify  the  bewitching  report.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
an  earthquake  in  New  York  city  or  a  war  with  Europe  would  have  created 
so  perfect  a  sensation  or  half  as  much  genuine  excitement.  When  the 
story  was  found  to  be  a  true  one — and  the  wedding  ceremony  was  actually 
performed  in  the  White  House,  the  nation  smiled  and  applauded.  In 
pleasing  himself  the  President  had,  curiously  enough,  pleased  everybody 
else.  His  choice  of  a  bride  was  approved.  It  was  said,  "  Nothing  in  his 
life  had  been  so  becoming  to  him  as  the  doubling  of  it,"  and  praise  and 
congratulations  filled  the  air.  This  romantic  episode  adds  fresh  interest  to 
the  White  House.  There  have  been  other  weddings  under  its  roof,  and 
one  other  President  brought  his  bride  here  during  his  term  of  service,  as 
we  fondly  remember.  But  President  Cleveland  is  the  only  one  of  our 
honored  twenty-two  who,  while  holding  the  highest  office  on  the  earth, 
has  seen  fit  to  add  a  love-chapter  to  the  history  of  the  President's  house, 
with  a  veritable  and  a  very  beautiful  wedding  in  it. 


THE   WHITE   HOUSE   AND   ITS   MEMORIES 


When  Washington,  majestic  and  true,  first  occupied  the  Presidential 
home  there  were  but  thirteen  sparsely  populated  States ;  now  there  are 
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thirty-eight,  all  rich  and  prosperous.  From  the  first  to  the  twenty-second 
President,  and  across  this  mighty  continent,  we  need  to  take  a  broad 
sweeping  view  in  order  to  see  the  White  House  in  its  proper  hght,  and  in- 
telligently appreciate  its  impressive,  far-reaching,  and  precious  n 
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When  the  government  of  the  United  States  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish- American  colonies,  in  1822,  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  those  countries  wondered  why  that  step  had  been  so 
long  delayed.  They  were  familiar  with  the  circumstances  which  had  made 
Spain  the  secret  enemy  of  Great  Britain  during  our  contest  for  indepen- 
dence, and  did  not  expect  our  infant  republic  to  hastily  undertake  an 
expedition  of  knight-errantry  to  the  prejudice  of  a  friendly  European 
power.  But  they  could  not  quite  understand  why  that  portion  of  the 
American  continent  which  had  been  the  first  to  come  within  the  pale  of 
Christian  civilization  should  be  content  to  remain  under  the  Spanish  yoke 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  independence  of  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  civilized  world. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  this  delay.  In  their 
history,  traditions,  and  civilization,  the  peoples  of  the  two  Americas  had 
very  little  in  common  ;  and  their  ideas  of  freedom,  and  of  civil  government, 
were  as  dissimilar  as  it  was  possible  for  those  of  two  Christian  peoples  to 
be.  The  Anglo-American  settlements  had  never  been  colonial  in  the  Span- 
ish sense  of  that  term.  They  had  been  autonomic  communities  from  the 
very  outset.  They  had  never  endured,  even  for  one  brief  month,  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  political  vassalage, 
and  the  studied  insults  to  which  the  Spanish  colonies  had  submitted,  almost 
without  remonstrance  or  protest,  for  nearly  three  centuries  ;  and  the  moment 
they  discovered  a  disposition  to  reduce  them  to  a  colonial  condition,  such 
as  existed  in  Spanish  America,  resistance  began,  which  culminated  in  their 
complete  independence  of  the  mother  country.  The  Spanish-Americans, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  never  known  the  meaning  of  liberty  in  any  sense, 
either  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  political.  The  native  population  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  most  abject  condition  of  personal  servitude.  The  Creole  popu- 
lation had  been  trained  to  look  upon  the  imported  magistrate  as  an  auto- 
crat with  divine  authority  to  do  as  he  pleased,  provided  only  that  he  pleased 
a  foreign  master.  And,  with  all  classes,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church 
was  supreme,  in  matters  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  It  had  prohibited 
the  teaching  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It  had  restricted  education  to 
the  Latin  grammar  and  the  Catechism.  It  had  limited  the  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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jurisprudence.  It  had  strictly  prohibited  the  study  of  modern  geography, 
and  forbidden  the  reading  of  books  of  travel.  Even  such  innocent  fictions 
as  Robinson  Crusoe  had  been  placed  under  the  ban,  and  there  had  never 
been  a  newspaper  or  other  periodical  in  the  whole  country  that  was  not 
conformed  to  the  strictest  rule  of  the  Roman  Index.  The  viceroys  and 
governors-general  were  foreigners,  with  no  permanent  interest  in  the  coun- 
try and  no  sympathy  with  the  people.  The  ports  and  harbors  had  never 
been  open  to  commerce,  and  it  was  made  a  death  penalty  to  trade  with  any 
but  Spaniards.  A  whole  population,  thus  kept  wasting  and  pining  away  in 
secluded  ignorance  for  ten  generations,  could  not  be  expected  to  suddenly 
realize  their  true  condition,  or  to  improvise  means  for  utilizing  the  advan- 
tages of  their  singularly  rich  and  beautiful  country. 

True,  the  example  of  the  United  States  had  not  been  without  its  influ- 
ence, even  upon  a  people  thus  unfortunately  situated.  At  an  early  day 
after  our  independence,  a  latent  spirit  of  discontent  began  to  manifest  itself 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caribbean.  But  it  was  confined  to  a  small  circle  of 
educated  men  who  were  hopelessly  in  advance  of  their  time,  and  since  it 
was  wholly  unsupported  by  local  public  sentiment,  it  was  easily  stifled  by 
the  blood  of  a  few  victims. 

The  cradle  of  this  discontent  was  within  the  territory  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  It  gradually  ext^ded  to  other 
provinces,  and  began  to  attract  attention  abroad  as  early  as  1790.  Some 
New  Granadians  had  been  expelled  and  sought  refuge  in  Italy,  and  in  their 
wanderings  fell  in  with  the  British  minister  at  Rome,  who  procured  them 
an  invitation  to  take  up  their  abode  in.  London.  England  was  still  on 
bad  terms  with  Spain,  and  the  minister  saw  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
stirring  up  dissension  and  strife  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  And  it  is  said 
that,  even  after  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed,  the  British  ministry  gave 
to  General  Miranda  and  his  associates  secret  assurances  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  would  be  kept  in  mind. 

Very  soon  thereafter  they  were  encouraged  from  another  quarter.  The 
French  Republicans,  whose  scheme  of  emancipation  and  fraternity  em- 
braced the  whole  world,  proclaimed  a  purpose  to  republicanize  Spain  and 
liberate  her  trans-Atlantic  colonies.  This  Quixotic  scheme  had  an  ending, 
of  course,  with  the  hopeless  collapse  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
English  government  was  again  applied  to  by  the  Spanish-American  patriots. 
They  proposed  to  declare  the  colonies  independent  on  condition  of  a  loan 
of  ;£^ 30,000,000,  to  be  returned  in  easy  installments  after  a  new  government 
had  been  established  and  acknowledged.  No  tangible  security  for  the  re- 
turn of  this  loan  was  offered ;  but,  as  an  inducement,  it  was  proposed  to 
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open  navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  via  Lake  Nic- 
aragua and  the  river  San  Juan,  and  to  give  to  Great  Britain  the  absolute 
freedom  of  all  the  ports  and  of  the  Isthmean  transit.  And  it  was  further 
proposed  to  establish  such  a  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and 
those  of  the  colonies  as  w'ould  give  English  merchants  the  control  of  all 
mineral  exports.  Several  conferences  took  place  at  London,  looking  to 
the  consummation  of  some  such  scheme  as  this,  but  negotiations  were  soon 
broken  off  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France. 

Even  as  late  as  1808,  when  the  subject  of  independence  began  to  be 
more  freely  discussed,  the  indifference  and  apathy  of  the  masses  gave  very 
little  hope  of  success  ;  and  nothing  but  a  train  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, wholly  beyond  their  control,  made  success  possible  two  years 
later.  The  treaty  of  Bayonne  had  incidentally  transferred  to  France  all 
Spanish  possessions  in  America;  and  Napoleon,  who  had  been  forced  to 
part  with  Louisiana,  now  turned  his  attention  to  Mexico  and  the  countries 
south  of  the  Isthmus.  But  before  he  could  take  actual  possession  of  what 
he  claimed  under  the  treaty,  hostilities  were  renewed  in  Europe,  and  the 
French  invasion  of  Andalusia  gave  the  malcontents  of  New  Granada  and 
Venezuela  their  supreme  opportunity.  In  July,  18 10,  they  deposed  the 
Spanish  authorities,  almost  without  a  struggle  ;  declared  the  country  in- 
dependent, aad  intrusted  its  government  to  a  Supreme  Junta  of  their  own 
choosing.  Some  of  the  royalists  fled  to  Spain,  others  took  refuge  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  others  professed  adhesion  to  the  patriot  cause  in  order 
to  betray  it  at  the  first  opportune  moment.  The  armed  conflict  which 
soon  followed  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  war- 
fare. It  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  than  an  organized  con- 
test between  rival  governments  ;  and  for  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  wan- 
tonness, probably  never  had  an  equal  among  the  wars  of  the  savage  tribes 
who  fought  over  disputed  boundaries  centuries  before  the  country  became 
known  to  European  Christians. 

In  the  midst  of  this  anarchy  and  confusion,  a  new  danger  threatened 
the  patriot  cause.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  league  between  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  nominally 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  the  states  of  Christendom  by  the  principles  of 
Christian  charity,  but  really  to  preserve  the  power  and  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  existing  dynasties.  This  league  was  known  as  the  "  Holy 
Alliance,"  and  was  first  made  public  in  1816.  It  excluded  ever}'  member 
of  the  Bonaparte  family  from  any  of  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It  put  down 
the  revolution  in  Naples,  and  strengthened  the  Austrian  power  in  Pied- 
mont.    It  restored  the  Bourbons  in  France,  and  reestablished  absolutism 
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in  Spain.  And  it  proposed  the  re-conquest  of  the  Spanish-American  colo- 
nies, the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  them  to  their  ancient  allegiance,  and 
the  partition  of  others  among  the  signatory  powers.  This  hastened  the 
recognition  of  the  new  Spanish-American  republics  by  the  United  States, 
and  culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine." 

Among  the  new  states  thus  formally  admitted  into  the  great  family  of 
nations,  none  seemed  more  promising  of  future  prosperity  and  greatness 
than  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  founded  by  Bolivar.  Its  geographical 
position  gave  it  great  commercial  advantages.  Its  territory,  extending 
from  the  Orinoco  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  northernmost  limits  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  on  the  Pacific,  embraced  every  variety  of  climate  ;  for  such  is 
the  peculiar  topographical  conformation  of  the  country  that  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  are  often  found  within  the 
area  of  a  few  square  leagues.  Its  soil  was  inexhaustibly  fertile,  and  its  vir- 
gin forests  abounded  with  the  rarest  species  of  cabinet  and  dye  woods.  Its 
mineral  deposits  were  believed  to  be  equal  to  those  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 
And  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  the  cradle  of  discontent  with  des- 
potic rule,  induced  the  belief  that  the  masses  of  its  people  were  more  in- 
telligent and  self-reliant  than  those  in  the  other  Spanish-American  states. 
But  like  our  own  Federal  Union  of  1777.  the  government  was  merely  an 
ideal  structure.  It  was  a  nation  without  citizens  or  subjects.  Its  consti- 
tuent elements  were  not  men  and  women  who  owed  it  primary  allegiance, 
but  political  entities  known  as  **  sovereign  states ; "  and,  after  a  feeble  ex- 
istence of  less  than  six  years,  it  fell  to  pieces. 

Upon  its  ruins  arose  three  new  national  entities,  each  under  the  name 
and  form  of  a  Federal  Republic ;  and  in  each  of  which  the  errors  of  the 
first  were  substantially  repeated.  The  little  provinces  were  subdivided 
into  "  sovereign  states,"  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  outdone  in  the 
effort  to  harmonize  plural  sovereignties  with  unity  of  authority.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  French  Republican  ideas  of  personal  liberty,  as  taught 
by  Rousseau,  and  adopted  by  Jefferson,  had  already  taken  deep  root  in 
the  public  mind  ;  and  such  influential  leaders  as  Santander,  taking  their 
cue  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  every  enfran- 
chised citizen  was  a  sort  of  nondescript  sovereign,  floating  at  random  in 
the  universe,  and  governed  by  laws  inherent  in  himself,  rather  than  a 
member  of  the  political  society  into  which  he  had  been  born  or  adopted. 
It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  Venezuela  should  have  become  a 
military  despotism,  since  that  was  the  only  means  of  saving  its  civiliza- 
tion ;  that  in  New  Granada,  where  interests  were  more  diversified,  the 
government  should,  by  legalized  revolution,  become  little  else  than  an 
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organized  anarchy  ;  and  that  in  Ecuador,  where  the  masses  were  less  intel- 
ligent and  the  Church  more  powerful,  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  should  be 
established  under  the  name  of  a  Republic. 

In  the  thirty  years  intervening  between  1832  and  1862,  New  Granada 
had  as  many  as  five  successive  constitutions  of  government ;  and  under 
none  of  them  did  the  country  enjoy  as  many  as  three  successive  years  of 
domestic  peace.  There  was  some  sort  of  "  revolution/*  local  or  general^ 
on  an  average  of  about  every  two  and  a  half  years ;  and  at  no  time,  even 
during  its  most  tranquil  moments,  did  the  government  inspire  public  con- 
fidence. After  the  Mosquera  Revolution  of  1862,  which  disestablished 
the  Church,  disfranchised  the  clergy,  and  confiscated  all  church  property 
save  only  the  cathedrals  and  chapels  in  actual  use  for  public  worship,  another 
new  constitution  was  adopted.  It  changed  the  name  of  the  country  from 
that  of  New  Granada  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  but  incorporated 
all  the  defects  of  the  federal  system  which  had  characterized  its  prede- 
cessors :  and  in  addition  thereto,  it  made  all  offices  elective  for  short  terms 
by  universal  suffrage.  Worse  than  all,  it  emphasized  the  old  doctrine  of 
**  state  sovereignty  "  by  depriving  the  general  government  of  power  to 
preserve  public  order  in  any  state  where,  in  the  contest  over  the  local 
officers,  an  appeal  had  been  taken  from  ballots  to  bullets.  This  constitu- 
tion, the  sixth  in  the  order  of  sequence,  remained  in  force  until  1885  J  ^^^ 
during  that  entire  period  of  twenty-two  years,  there  were  eleven  "  revolu- 
tions," local  and  general.  In  1886,  after  the  close  of  the  general  revolu- 
tion of  1885,  another  new  constitution  was  adopted.  It  abolishes  the 
principle  of  "  state  sovereignty,"  remands  two  of  the  nine  states  to  a 
territorial  condition,  restricts  the  suffrage  to  a  property  qualification,  ex- 
tends the  Presidential  term  from  two  to  six  years,  changes  the  senatorial 
term  from  two  to  six  years,  provides  for  a  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
makes  the  judiciary,  state  and  national,  independent  of  politics.  In  other 
words,  it  changes  the  form  of  government  from  a  federal  to  a  consolidated 
republic,  whose  operations  shall  be  directly  upon  the  individual  citizen  in- 
stead of  upon  political  corporations  known  as  **  States." 

These  are  not  exceptional  examples  in  the  constitutional  and  political 
history  of  the  Spanish-American  republics.  In  the  Provinces  of  the  Platte, 
now  known  as  the  Argentine  Confederation,  intestine  broils  and  violent 
contests  for  power  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  In 
Peru,  the  last  of  the  Spanish- American  possessions  to  set  up  the  standard 
of  independence,  the  government  has  undergone  a  series  of  violent 
changes ;  and  under  all  its  multiform  phases,  it  has  generally  been  a 
military  protectorate  under  the  name  of  a  republic.     In  Guatemala,  and  in 
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Others  of  the  Central  American  States,  the  government  has  usually  been 
republican  in  name  and  oligarchical  in  fact.  The  history  of  Mexico,  during 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  independent  existence,  contains  little  beyond 
ever-recurring  acts  of  violence,  and  the  rapid  and  summary  deposition  of 
one  President  after  another.  In  Chili,  there  have  been  fewer  con- 
stitutional changes  and  less  general  disorder ;  but  it  is  precisely  in  Chili 
where  we  find  less  of  the  so-called  **  democratic  principle,"  as  well  as  a  less 
general  mixture  of  races.  In  its  political  constitution,  Chili  is,  and  has 
always  been  professedly  the  least  democratic  of  any  of  the  modern  re- 
publics of  the  world.  Its  executive  is  chosen  for  long  terms  ;  its  judicial 
officers  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.  In  its  legislature,  composed  of 
two  Houses,  the  deputies  sit  for  three  and  its  senators  for  nine  years,  re- 
tiring in  thirds  at  the  end  of  every  third  year.  The  suffrage  is  limited  to 
a  property  qualification  of  $500  in  realty,  $1,000  in  personal  effects,  or  to 
an  annual  income  of  not  less  than  $100 ;  and  this  pecuniary  qualification 
is  exceptionally  doubled  in  the  wealthier  localities  of  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago. 

In  view  of  this  general  experience  during  the  past  half  century,  it  is 
sometimes  asserted,  even  by  Spanish-Americans,  that  the  people  of  those 
countries  were  not  fully  prepared  for  self-government  at  the  time  of  their 
emancipation.  This  is  probably  true,  at  least  as  to  the  masses ;  and  it 
would  be  equally  true  of  any  other  people  similarly  situated.  But  the 
question  naturally  arises,  when,  would  they  have  become  fully  prepared 
under  the  old  regime  ?  It  is  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  Spanish  classics 
that  all  things  require  a  beginning ;  and  the  beginning  in  most  things  is 
oftener  a  series  of  blunders  than  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  without  the 
beginning,  and  the  consequent  blunders,  success  is  never  attained.  The 
prisoner,  suddenly  released  from  his  dark  cell  after  long  years  of  confine- 
ment, is  seldom  fully  prepared  for  liberty.  The  very  sunlight  for  which 
he  has  been  longing,  dazzles  and  blinds  him  ;  and,  in  his  bewilderment,  he 
is  likely  to  mistake  a  firebrand  for  a  pruning-hook.  But  the  remedy  for 
such  apparent  insanity  is  not  in  remanding  him  to  his  dungeon,  but  in  per- 
mitting him  to  continue  his  experiments  as  a  free  and  responsible  agent. 
Good  government  is  seldom  made  to  order  in  the  form  of  a  written  con- 
stitution. It  is  almost  always  evolved  from  a  long  series  of  actual  ex- 
periments. And,  whilst  all  must  agree  that  Republicanism  in  Spanish- 
America  can  hardly  be  called  a  success,  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  pronounce  it 
a  hopeless  failure. 
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For  thirty  years  after  Pontiac*s  conspiracy  the  French  settlements  in 
what  is  now  Indiana,  were  left  in  peaceful  isolation.  With  the  exception 
of  Clark's  expedition  to  Vincennes  no  warlike  movement  of  any  note  was 
made  in  the  Wabash  country.  This  quietude  suited  the  French  inhabi- 
tants, who  lived  in  perfect  peace  with  their  red  neighbors  and  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  find  them  equally  loyal  subjects  of  Louis  of  France, 
George  of  England,  and  the  Continental  Congress.  They  made  discretion 
not  only  the  better  but  the  prominent  part  of  their  valor,  and  toiled  and 
spun  unmolested,  where  a  more  martial  people  would  have  been  continually 
harassed  if  not  completely  annihilated.  The  presence  of  such  a  popula- 
tion, long  before  the  old  French  War,  modified  the  Indian  character. 
After  the  chain  of  forts  had  been  built  between  Detroit  and  New  Orleans, 
it  was  the  natural  pathway  of  communication.  From  Lake  Erie  bateaux 
could  go  up  the  Maumee;  then  after  a  light  portage  the  Wabash  was 
reached,  when  the  current  alone  would  take  them  to  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi. This  brought  the  races  into  contact,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, it  engendered  difficulties ;  and  considering  the  kind  of  men  that 
often  came  down  this  route  it  is  strange  t^ere  was  no  fighting.  Dissolute 
young  Frenchmen  were  sent  to  the  New  World  to  "  sow  their  wild  oats," 
but,  unlike  their  Spanish  and  English  brethren,  they  did  not  esteem  the 
shooting  of  Indians  altogether  a  pleasing  pastime.  A  complete  history  of 
these  early  times  has  not  been  published — I  shall  not  say  written — for 
doubtless  in  more  than  one  old  chateau  in  France  there  are  manuscripts 
telling  much  that  is  interesting  about  these  days  in  the  wilderness. 

As  late  as  1778,  when  General  George  Rogers  Clark  captured  Vincennes, 
it  was  found  that  the  Wabash  Indians  were  well  disposed  toward  the 
**  Long  Knives,**  as  the  Americans  were  called.  They  had  not  then  im- 
bibed  that  deadly  hatred  which  intensified  in  the  savage  as  he  retired  west- 
ward from  advancing  civilization.  As  time  rolled  on  the  red  men  from  the 
East  reached  and  made  a  stand  at  the  Wabash.  They  came  bitter  with 
the  memories  of  a  losing  warfare  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  revenge.  In 
1790,  there  were  two  French  towns  on  the  Wabash  in  Western  Indiana — 
Vincennes  and  Ouiatenon — the  latter  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Vin- 
cennes. When  the  Indians  under  "Little  Turtle'*  and  Captain  Wells 
began  their  depredations  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wabash  also  took  up 
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the  hatchet.  General  Charles  Scott  was  sent  to  Ouiatenon  in  May,  1791, 
with  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  and  without  a  battle  scattered  the  sav- 
ages who  were  collected  near  that  place.  The  town  consisted  of  about 
seventy  houses,  many  of  them  well  built,  inhabited  by  the  French  settlers 
with  whom  the  Indians  traded.  It  was  suspected  that  the  town  harbored 
the  Indians  and  from  it  they  proceeded  on  their  raids  to  Kentucky. 
Whether  or  not  the  town  deserved  its  fate,  this  suspicion,  once  entertained 
by  the  Kentuckians  of  that  day,  was  sufficient  to  seal  its  doom.  Pioneer 
vengeance  was  quick  and  effective.  Ouiatenon  was  burned,  and  the  whole 
country  utterly  laid  v/aste.* 

The  battle  of  **  Fallen  Timbers,'*  for  a  time,  completely  prostrated  the 
Indian  power  in  the  West.  Then  came  peace,  and  a  gradual  move  toward 
the  Wabash  by  the  tribes  of  Ohio.  During  this  time  there  came  upon  the 
scene  that  remarkable  Shawnee,  Tecumseh,  or  the  "  Shooting  Star,"  who 
ardently  hoped  that  by  a  united  effort  the  tribes  might  drive  the  settlers 
out  of  the  west  or  keep  them  east  of  the  Wabash.  His  knavish  brother, 
the  '*  Prophet,"  by  working  on  the  inherent  superstition  of  the  red  men, 
collected  followers  at  the  "  Prophet's  Town,"  a  few  miles  from  the  present 
site  of  the  city  of  Lafayette.  He  pretended  to  have  supernatural  visions 
and  foretell  the  future,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  confederacy  which  Tecumseh  hoped  to  form  of  all  the  tribes  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

The  gathering  together  of  such  a  promiscuous  lot  of  Indians  in  the 
"Prophet's  Town,"  attracted  by  the  " stances,"  could  only  breed  trouble. 
General  Harrison,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Indiana,  was  anx- 
ious to  put  an  end  to  it.  British  agents,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally 
determined  to  incite  the  Indians  to  war  against  the  new  government.  In 
due  time  negotiations  began  between  General  Harrison  and  Tecumseh  and 
the  "  Prophet,"  which  ended  one  day  in  August,  181 1,  in  pompous  evasion 
and  picturesque  nothingness!  Tecumseh,  with  twenty  warriors,  floated 
down  the  river  on  a  diplomatic  trip  to  the  Southern  tribes,  while  the**  Pro- 
phet "  returned  to  his  town  at  Tippecanoe. 

I  may  well  pause  at  this  point  for  a  brief  allusion  to  the  fortunes, 
misfortunes,  and  final  decay  of  the  tribes  represented  in  this  confederacy. 
First,  the  Miamis,  by  successive  removals,  finally  settled  on  a  reservation 
near  Peru,  Indiana,  and  lived  there  many  years.  Those  who  did  not  move 
West  from  there,  became  citizens,  and  their  descendants  are  still  in  Indiana. 
The  part  of  the  tribe  which  went  West,  first  settled  in  Kansas  and  then 

*  The  destruction  of  Ouiatenon  was  so  complete  that  the  exact  site  of  the  town  is  now  on* 
known.  '   •  .1  . 
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I  a  moved  to  the  Indian  territory,  where  it  was  absorbed  by  the  ChofOkas 

1^  Nation,  in  which  it  comprises  less  than  forty  families.     The  Shawnees 

I  divided  ;  part  went  to  Canada,  and  were  known  as  British  Indians,  btbcis 

to  Kansas  and  gave  the  name  to  a  beautiful  section;  thence,  in  1867,  to 
Indian  Territory,  where  they  sank  their  tribal  organization  and  took  "head 
rights  "  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  which  they  are  citizens.  The  Dela- 
wares,  after  two  centuries  of  moving — from  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  to 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  from  Indiana  to  Kansas — finally  dissolved  their 
tribal  organization,  and  became  prosperous  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nap 
tion,  in  Oklahoma.  The  Pattawatomies  moved  to  Illinois,  thence  to  Iowa, 
and  thence  to  Kansas,  where  fourteen  hundred  voted  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  ;  the  remainder  joined  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains. 
The  Kickapoos  remained  warlike  to  the  end.  They  are  scattered  amo^g 
the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Old  Mexico,  and  are  as 
deadly  enemies  to  the  whites  as  when  they  fought  in  the  woods  on  the 
Wabash. 

After  writing  a  long  report  to  Hon.  Wm.  Eustis,  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  he  recapitulated  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and  avowed  his 
determination  to  march  against  them,  General  Harrison  on  the  26th  of 
September  left  Vincennes,  on  his  way  to  the  "  Prophet's  Town."  The 
governor  desired  a  settlement  without  a  fight,  and  yet  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  chastisement  of  the  **  Prophet."  He  left  Vincennes 
with  a  force  of  1225  men,  of  which  he  had  in  camp  at  BattelU  des  Illinois^ 
on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1020,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  includ*- 
ing  fifty-one  sick.  The  officers  were:  One  commander-in-chief,  two  aids, 
one  adjutant  of  the  army,  one  brigade  major,  one  forage-master,  onecolo- 
nel,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  four  majors,  sixteen  captains,  thirty-two  sub- 
alterns, one  paymaster,  four  adjutants,  one  surgeon,  and  two  surgeon- 
.mates.  If  the  troops  were  not  "  ably  officered  "  it  was  by  no  means  for  the 
want  of  material.  This  was  the  effective  force  after  leaving  a  garrison 
for  Fort  Harrison,  which  was  built  sixty-four  miles  above  Vincennes^ 
The  line  of  march  was  up  the  river  bank  on  the  east  side,  until  a  few  miles 
iabove  Big  Raccoon  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Parke  County,  where  the  army 
crossed  to  the  west  side.  It  proceeded  to  the  Vermillion  River,  then  a 
(halt  was  made,  and  a  small  block  house  built  for  the  protection  of  stores 
Here  a  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  November  2,  181 1, 
Sn  which  the  commander  apprehends  an  attack. 

The  course  of  the  river  becoming  too  winding  to  protect  provision  boats; 
the  contractor  was  ordered  to  send  to  Vincennes  for  •*  five  or  six  wagons." 
From  Vermillion  River  the  line  was  across  the  country  and  no  longer  on 
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the  river  bank.  The  heavy  baggage  was  left  at  the  block-house.  The 
order  of  march  was  similar  to  that  of  General  Wayne  on  his  route  to 
"  Fallen  Timbers."  The  infantry  were  in  two  files  on  each  side ;  the 
mounted  men  in  front  and  rear  and  on  each  flank.  Sometimes  the 
mounted  riflemen  would  exchange  places  with  the  other  mounted  men 
from  front  to  rear,  as  circumstances  favored  such  a  movement.  General 
Harrison  was  tireless  in  his  supervision  of  the  troops,  and  with  great  skill 
made  the  best  of  every  situation. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6,  181 1,  the  army  arrived  near  the  "Pro- 
phet's  Town,"  and  some  negotiations  were  begun.  The  general  says :  **  A 
correspondence  was  immediately  opened  with  the  *  Prophet,*  and  there 
was  every  appearance  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  with- 
out bloodshed.  Iridecd  there  was  an  agreement  for  the  suppression  of 
hostilities  until  further  communication  should  take  place  next  day."  But 
the  known  character  of  the  **  Prophet "  was  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
exactly  the  opposite  of  his  professed  intentions.  The  army  bivouacked 
for  the  night  in  order  of  battle.  Each  man  slept  opposite  his  place  in 
ranks,  which  were  single  or  Indian  file,  for,  as  General  Harrison  had  said, 
"In  Indian  warfare,  where  there  is  no  shock  to  resist,  one  rank  is  nearly  as 
good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind  of  warfare,  the  extension  of  line  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance.  Raw  troops  manoeuvre  with  much  more  facil- 
ity in  single  than  in  double  rank." 

General  Harrison  had  arisen  at  a  quarter-past  four,  and  the  morning 
signal  to  fall  in  was  about  to  be  given  when  a  single  shot  was  fired  by  a 
sentinel  on  the  left  flank ;  no  resistance  was  made  by  the  pickets  who  fled 
to  the  camp.  In  a  minute  the  Indians  were  upon  the  army,  firing  at  close 
range  and  yelling  like  demons.  The  flashes  from  their  rifles  was  all  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  blackness  preceding  the  dawn  of  a  November  morn- 
ing. As  planned  by  the  "  Prophet,"  the  attack  was  nearly  successful ; 
but  the  little  army  was  not  to  be  routed  in  that  manner.  It  was  here 
that  the  large  number  of  officers  was  used  to  good  advantage.  These  offi- 
cers had  been  carefully  selected,  were  brave  men,  and  had  seen  service. 
Everywhere  they  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  stay  in  line,  and  were  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  every  weak  point  of  the  enemy.  The  fight  continued 
until  daylight,  when  a  vigorous  advance  by  the  mounted  men  and  infantry, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  drove  the  Indians  from  their  front,  and  they  scattered 
and  fled  in  a  manner  to  render  pursuit  ineffective.  The  losses  were  heavy, 
considering  that  only  about  seven  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  were  engaged ;  fifty-two  privates  and  ten  officers  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  wounded.     The  commander  thought  the 
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Indians  suffered  a  greater  loss,  but  as  they  carried  off  all  Ihenr  woimded 
and  many  of  the  dead,  no  return  could  be  given.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  general's  opinion  was  well  founded,  as  the  muskets  used  a  caT' 
tridge  containing  twelve  buck-shot,  and  in  those  days  almost  every  man 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  a  good  rifle  shot. 

The  names  of  the  officers  killed  are  perpetuated  by  the  State  in  whose 
defense  they  lost  their  lives.  They  were  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
West,  particularly  Major  Joseph  H.  Davies,  who  was  shot  from  his  horse 
at  daylight  while  leading  a  charge  of  the  dragoons.  In  Kentucky  he  had 
been  a  lawyer  of  great  ability  and  an  orator  of  wonderful  power.  When 
Aaron  Burr  came  West  to  work  out  his  design  for  a  government  in  the 
Southwest,  Major  Davies  wrote  several  letters  to  the  President,  and  with- 
out receiving  any  authority,  thinking  it  would*  be  too  late  if  he  waited 
longer,  resolved  to  boldly  charge  Burr  as  guilty  of  treason:  being  United 
States  Attorney,  he  went  before  Judge  Innis,  at  Frankfort,  with  the  ao 
cusation  that  Burr  was  organizing  a  force  to  make  war  against  the  prov- 
inces of  Mexico.  Judge  Innis  refused  to  issue  the  process  asked  for,  and 
in  due  time  Burr  appeared  with  his  counsel,  Henry  Clay  and  Colonel 
Allen.  Major  Davies  was  fully  convinced  that  Burr  designed  the  secession 
of  the  Southwest,  but  he  had  to  fight  against  public  opinion,  and  though 
he  tried  with  all  the  skill  and  energy  of  his  nature  he  could  not  fasten  the 
charge.  Important  witnesses  could  not  or  would  not  appear,  and  at  this 
juncture  Burr  demanded  a  trial.  Judge  Innis  (afterwards  suspected  of 
favoring  an  attempt  to  make  Kentucky  a  Spanish  province)  decided  every 
point  against  Dayies — the  influence  of  Burr  was  too  potent,  and  the  con- 
scientious attorney  lost  his  case.  He  afterwards  came  to  Vincennes  and 
joined  the  expedition  as  a  private,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  soldiers 
was  made  major  of  dragoons.  General  Harrison  said:  '*  His  conduct 
justified  their  choice.  Never  was  there  an  officer  possessed  of  more  ardor 
or  zeal  to  discharge  his  duties  with  propriety,  and  never  one  who  would 
have  encountered  greater  danger  to  purchase  military  fame." 

The  return  to  Vincennes  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.  It  was 
eventless,  unless  mention  is  made  of  one  circumstance :  In  Parke  county, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  at  a  magnificent  bend  of  the  river,  is 
**BIue  Grass  Landing."  Here  Harrison's  men  found  "blue  grass"  grow- 
ing wild.  When  returning,  some  of  the  Kentuckians  pulled  up  the  grass 
and  carried  the  "  tops "  home,  that  they  might  have  the  seed.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  claimed  that  the  original  "  blue  grass  "  of  the  beautiful 
section  of  Kentucky  known  by  that  name,  came  from  this  quiet  spot  on 
the  Wabash.    Forty  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  western  Indiana  had  a  cor- 
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respondence  with  Henry  Clay  on  the  subject,  whom  he  convinced  that 
Indiana  and  not  Kentucky  was  the  original  home  of  the  "blue  grass,"  but 
for  some  reason  the  claim  has  not  been  generally  recognized.  But  here 
the  grass  grew  and  still  grows ;  seed  was  taken  to  Kentucky,  and  some 
at  least  of  the  verdure  of  the  **  Blue  Grass  Country  **  had  its  origin  on 
the  Wabash. 

On  the  28th  of  December  General  Harrison  addressed  the  Secretary  of 
War  concerning  the  "  torrent  of  abuse "  which  was  "  leveled  at  him  by 
the  papers."  What  was  considered  a  glorious  victory  at  Vincennes 
was  called  a  "horrible  butchery"  and  "most  distressing  disaster"  by 
politicians,  who  even  at  that  early  day  had  learned  that  the  business  of 
the  party  out  of  power  was  to  find  fault  with  those  who  were  in.  The 
general  said  in  his  letter,  "  If  these  observations  had  been  confined  to  the 
federal  prints  I  should  have  disregarded  them,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  more  rancorous  than  the  paper  called  the  Baltimore  Whig** 

The  next  year  an  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Harrison,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Zachariah  Taylor,  who,  though  sick,  arose  from  his  bed, 
and  fought  with  his  small  force  to  such  good  advantage  that  the  Indians 
were  repulsed.     This  was  the  last  battle  on  the  Wabash. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  two  battles  fought  on  the  Wabash  made 
the  foundation  for  a  military  fame  which  elected  two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Like  the  services  performed  by  them  on  Indiana's  river, 
there  is  a  similarity  in  their  careers.  Both  were  elected  by  the  Whigs  to 
the  Presidency,  and  both  died  before  their  administrations  had  scarcely 
begun.  Both  had  been  brave  and  successful  soldiers,  and  as  such  will  ever 
be  remembered  by  a  grateful  people.  They  won  that  for  which  they  faced 
death,  and  the  world  worships  at  the  shrine  of  military  glory.  As  success- 
ful soldiers  their  names  are  indelibly  written ^on  the  pages  of  our  country's 
history,  one  associated  always  with  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames ;  the  other 
with  Buena  Vista  and  Monterey. 


On  fame's  eternal  campin^^  ground 
Their  silent  tents  are  spread.*' 


RocKViu^,  Indiana. 


CANADA  DURING  THE  VICTORIAN   ERA 

A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  IN  TWO  PARTS 

Part  I. 

It  was  in  the  age  of  a  great  English  queen  that  England  first  recognized 
the  fact  that  her  mission  was  on  the  ocean,  and  it  was  then  that  her  enter- 
prising sons  first  sought  adventures  in  the  mysterious  West. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  won  a  colonial  empire  from  which  they  drew 
great  treasures,  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  silks  and  spices 
of  the  East,  long  before  England  had  gained  a  foothold  in  the  New  World, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  it  is  true,  had  sailed  along  the  shores  of  the  northern 
continent  even  before  Columbus  touched  the  mainland  of  South  America. 
Frobisher  had  ventured,  many  years  later,  among  the  icebergs  and  rocks 
of  the  North,  and  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  had  attempted  to  found  a  settle- 
ment in  countries  where,  in  the  poetic  language  of  those  days«  it  was 
thought  "  men  live  aftei*  the  manner  of  the  golden  age."  By  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  however,  England  did  not  own  a  single  colony  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere ;  but  the  brilliant  successes  of  Drake  and  Hawkins 
in  the  Spanish  seas  stimulated  the  pride  and  enterprise  of  Englishmen,  and 
from  the  moment  the  Armada  was  scattered  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Spain  began  to  pass  to  the  foe  she  at  once  feared 
and  hated.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland  were  soon  left  behind  in  the 
competition  for  maritime  and  colonial  dominion,  and  the  conflict  was 
eventually  fought  out  between  France  and  England  on  the  continent  of 
America.  Jacques  Cartier  had  discovered  at  an  early  date*  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  gave  France  her  claim  to  a  vast  territory^ 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  found  settlements,  but  none  succeeded 
until  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Both  England  and  France 
entered  about  the  same  time  on  a  career  of  colonization  in  North  America. 
Champlain  was  already  encamped  with  his  little  band  of  settlers  on  the 
picturesque  heights  of  Quebec  f  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  New  England.    Then,  for  a'  century  and  a  half,  the 

*Iq  1535  ;  he  reached  Hochelaga,  now  Montreal,  2d  October  in  that  year.  Charlevoix,  Hiu 
toire  de  la  Nouvelle  France,  i.,  17-19. 

f  Champlain  arrived  at  Quebec  (Stadacon^)  on  the  3d  July,  1608,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  picturesque  town.    Charlevoix,  i.,  188, 
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colonies  of  England  and  France  struggled  for  the  mastery.  The  sturdy 
independence  of  the  English  colonists,  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  left  as  a  rule  to  govern  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  free 
instincts  of  Englishmen,  was  in  decided  contrast  with  the  subserviency  of 
the  French  colonists,  kept  constantly  in  trammels  by  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  who  were  always  opposed  to  the  merest  semblance  of  local  self- 
government.  Under  the  influence  of  the  freedom  they  enjoyed,  and  the 
energy  and  enterprise  peculiar  to  a  commercial  and  maritime  people,  the 
English  colonists,  who  inhabited  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  territory  from 
Maine  to  Carolina,  soon  outnumbered  the  population  of  the  struggling 
community  that  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  history  of  the  French  Canadian  there  is  much  to  interest  us. 
His  patient  endurance,  his  fidelity  to  his  country,  his  adventurous  life  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  West,  afford  themes  for  poetry,  history,  and  romance. 
The  struggles  of  Champlain,  the  adventures  of  La  Salle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  exploits  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  and  gentlemen  adventurers 
on  the  river  and  among  the  forests,  the  efforts  of  Frontenac  and  other 
French  governors  to  found  a  new  France  on  the  continent,  have  already 
found  in  Parkman  an  eloquent  and  faithful  historian.  France  dreamed 
once  of  founding  a  mighty  empire  which  would  stretch  from  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  or  He  Royale,  through  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  eventually  having 
the  supremacy  in  North  America ;  but  the  genius  of  Pitt  relieved  the  English 
colonists  of  the  fears  they  entertained  with  reason  when  they  saw  a  cordon 
of  forts  stretching  from  Louisbourg  to  the  heights  of  Quebec,  to  Champlain, 
Niagara,  and  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  With  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 
in  i759-'6o,  France  left  the  New  World  to  England,*  and  of  all  her  former 
possessions  she  now  retains  only  some  insignificant  islands  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  where  her  fishermen  continue  to  prosecute  the 
fisheries  as  centuries  ago  before  a  European  had  founded  a  settlement 
in  Canada.  The  conflict  with  France  had  done  much  to  restrain  the  spirit 
of  self-assertion  among  the  English  colonists,  and  to  keep  them  dependent 
on  England ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  showed  them  their  power,  and 
taught  them  to  have  much  more  confidence  in  their  own  resources  as  a- 
people.  The  capture  of  the  formidable  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  Vauban's  engineering  skill,  by  the  New  England  volunteers 
under  Pepperrell,  and  the  fleet  under  Shirley,  was  the  principal  incident  in 
their  history  which  showed  the  people  their  strength,  and  nerved  them  to 

*  The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  closed  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  gave  up  Canada  forever  to 
England,  was  signed  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763,     Parkman's  ilfMf 4oi>v  and  Wolfe^  ii.,  407. 
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enter  into  what  must  have  seemed  to  many  a  hopeless' struggle  with 'Eng- 
land.    The  fall  of  Quebec  may  be  considered  the  first  step  in  the  dkection 

of  the  independence  of  the  old  English  colonies. 

When  the  war  of  independence  was  over,  Canada  was  only  a  ^arsdy 
settled  country,  in  which  the  French  Canadians  were  very  lai^ely  in  the  ma- 
jority. In  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  there 
was  a  small  English  population,  chiefly  composed  of  United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists.* A  considerable  number  of  the  same  class  came  over  from  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  French  or  Lower  Canada, 
and  in  the  province  of  Upper  or  Western  Canada.  During  the  war  of 
independence  the  French  Canadians  resisted  all  attempts  that  were  made 
to  induce  them  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  the  revolted  colonies.  The 
British  Government  and  Parliament  had  seen  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  conquered  people,  and  had  passed,  in  1774,  what  is  known  as  the  Quebec 
Act,t  which  gave  additional  guarantees  to  that  nationality  for  the  security 
of  their  property,  and  the  preservation  of  their  language,  religion,  and 
institutions.  Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  conciliatory  policy,  and  to 
the  efforts  of  the  priests,  who  have  always  been  firm  friends  of  British  rule, 
the  French  people  of  Lower  Canada  remained  faithful  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  history  of  those  times  records  the  death  of  the  brave  Mont- 
gomery and  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  deluded  by  the  belief  .that  Canada 
would  be  an  easy  conquest  as  soon  as  the  invaders  set  foot  within  its 
limits.:]: 

With  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  Loyalists  and  the  Eng- 
lish population  that  subsequently  flowed  into  the  country,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  establish  two  provinces,  in  which  the  French  and  English 
elements  would  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  §  With  the  light  that 
experience  has  given  us  in  these  later  times  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  the 
opinion  of  many  statesmen  to  have  isolated  the  races,  and  by  hedging  in 
the  French  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  history,  to  have  prevented 
the  gradual  absorption  of  all  nationalities  into  one  great  English-speaking 
people.  Parliament  formed  a  legislature  for  each  province,  and  wished  the 
people  of  Canada  God- speed  in  the  new  experiment  of  government  on 
which  they  were  entering.     No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  sincerity  and  good 

*  In  1784  there  were  in  Upper  Canada  10,000  U.  E.  Loyalists  ;  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bmns- 
wick,  20.000.  In  1790,  the  population  of  Canada  was  161,311,  of  whom  120,000  weie  French. 
—Census  of  Canada,  1871. 

f  Imperial  Statute,  14  Geo.  III.,  c.  83. 

t  Montgomery  made  his  attack  on  Quebec  on  the  night  of  the  30th  December,  1775.  Gar- 
neau,  iii.  5. 

g  Constitutional  Act,  179X9  or  31  Geo.  IIL,  c.  31.  .     . 
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wishes  of  the  English  statesmen  of  those  days,  but  it  cannot  be  said  they 
always  builded  with  wisdom.  In  the  first  place,  they  erected  a  structure 
of  provincial  government  which  was  defective  at  its  very  foundation. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  institutions  of  local  government  in  French 
Canada,*  of  that  system  which  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
the  old  English  colonies  enabled  them  to  manage  their  local  affairs.  May 
it  not  be  said  with  truth  that  England  herself  has  received  no  more  valu- 
able heritage  than  that  system  of  local  self-government  which,  cumbrous 
and  defective  as  it  may  have  become  in  the  course  of  centuries,  can  be 
traced  back  to  those  free  institutions  in  which  lay  the  germs  of  English 
liberty  and  parliamentary  government  ? 

But  in  Canada  there  was  no  semblance  of  township  or  parish  govern- 
ment, as  in  New  England  or  even  in  Virginia.  The  people  of  Canada  were 
called  upon  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  state  before  they  had  learned  those 
elements  of  government  which  necessarily  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  local  affairs  of  every  community,  whether  it  were  town,  township,  or 
village.  It  was,  indeed,  surprising  that  a  people  like  the  French  Canadians, 
unaccustomed  to  Parliamentary  institutions,  or  local  self  government  in 
its  most  elementary  form,  should  in  the  early  stages  of  their  legislative  his- 
tory have  shown  so  much  discretion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  discharged 
their  functions  for  a  while  with  prudence  and  set  to  work  to  understand 
the  principles  on  which  their  system  of  government  rested.  For  some 
years  the  machinery  of  government  worked  fairly  enough,  and  the  public 
men  of  both  provinces  performed  much  useful  legislation.  The  war  of 
1812-15,  in  which  Canada  performed  her  part  with  credit,  in  a  measure  pre- 
vented any  outbreak  of  political  conflict,  since  all  classes  of  people  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  uniting  at  such  a  crisis  to  defend  their  homes  and 
country.  But,  when  peace  was  proclaimed  and  the  legislatures  were  relieved 
from  the  pressure  that  the  war  had  brought  upon  them,  the  politicians 
again  got  the  upper  hand.  The  machinery  of  government  became  clogged 
and  political  strife  convulsed  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
An  "  irrepressible  conflict "  arose  between  the  government  and  the  gov- 
erned classes,  especially  in  Lower  Canada.  The  people  who,  in  the  days 
of  the  French  regime,  were  without  influence  and  power,  had  learned,  un- 
der their  new  system,  defective  as  it  was  in  essential  respects,  to  get  a  very 
correct  insight  into  the  operation  of  representative  government  as  under- 
stood in  England. 

They  found  they  were  governed  not  by  men  responsible  to  the  legisla- 

*  See  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  35;  Boarinot*s  Local  Government  in  Canada;  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  of  Political  Science. 
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ture  and  the  people,  but  by  governors  and  officials  who  controlled  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  councils.  If  there  had  always  been  wise 
and  patient  governors  at  the  head  of  affairs,  or  if  the  Imperial  authorities 
could  always  have  been  made  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  grievances 
laid  before  them,  or  had  understood  their  exact  character,  the  differences 
between  the  government  and  the  majority  of  the  people's  representatives 
might  have  been  arranged  satisfactorily.  But,  unhappily,  military  gov- 
ernors like  Sir  James  Craig  only  aggravated  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 
and  gave  demagogues  new  opportunities  for  exciting  the  people.  One 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Imperial  government  as  a  rule  were  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  a  reasonable  and  fair  spirit, 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  they  were  too  often  ill-advised  and  ill- 
informed  in  those  days  of  slow  communication,  and  public  discontent  was 
allowed  to  seethe  until  it  burst  forth  in  a  dangerous  form. 

In  all  the  provinces,  but  especially  in  Lower  Canada,  the  people  saw 
their  representatives  practically  ignored  by  the  governing  body,  their 
money  expended  without  the  authority  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  coun- 
try governed  by  irresponsible  officials.  A  system  which  gave  little  or  no 
weight  to  public  opinion,  as  represented  in  the  house  elected  by  the  people, 
was  necessarily  imperfect  and  unstable,  and  the  natural  result  was  a  dead- 
lock between  the  legislative  council  controlled  by  the  official  and  governing 
class  and  the  body  elected  by  the  people.  The  governors  necessarily  took 
the  side  of  the  men  they  had  themselves  appointed,  and  with  whom  they 
were  acting.  In  the  maritime  provinces,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  gov- 
ernors made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the  popular  element  by  bringing  in 
men  who  had  influence  in  the  Assembly,  but  this  was  a  matter  entirely 
within  their  own  discretion.  The  system  of  government  was  generally 
worked  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principle  of  responsibility  to  the 
majority  in  the  popular  house.  Political  agitators  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  exciting  popular  passion.  In  Lower  Canada,  Psipineau,  an 
eloquent  but  impulsive  man,  having  rather  the  qualities  of  an  agitator 
than  those  of  a  statesman,  led  the  majority  of  his  compatriots.  For  years 
he  contended  for  a  legis?ative  council  elected  by  the  people,  for  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  that  none  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
party  in  Lower  Canada  ever  recognized  the  fact,  as  did  their  contempo- 
raries in  Upper  Canada,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  best  solved,  not  by 
electing  an  upper  house,  but  by  obtaining  an  executive  which  would  only 
hold  office  whilst  Supported  by  the  majority  of  the  representatives  in  the 
people's  house.*     In  Upper  Canada,  the  radical  section  of  the  Liberal 

*  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  47. 
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party  was  led  by  Mr.  W.  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  fought  vigorously  against 
what  was  generally  known  as  the  Family  Compact,  which  occupied  all  the 
public  offices  and  controlled  the  Government.  In  the  two  provinces,  these 
two  men  at  last  precipitated  a  rebellion,  in  which  blood  was  shed  and  much 
property  destroyed,*  but  which  never  reached  any  very  extensive  propor- 
tions. In  the  maritime  provinces,  however,  where  the  public  grievances 
were  of  less  magnitude,  the  people  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lious elements  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  agitation  for  responsible  gov- 
ernment in  those  colonies  was  led  by  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  public  life,  was  always  animated  by  truly  loyal  British  feelings,  and 
was  never  influenced  by  passion  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
constitutional  agitation. 

Such  was  the  political  situation  in  Canada  when  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne.f  If  we  survey  the  general  condition  of  (hings  in 
those  troublous  times,  the  prospect  was  not  encouraging.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  two  provinces  did  not  exceed  one  million  souls,  of  whom 
nearly  one-half  were  French  Canadians.  Trade  and  commerce  were  quite 
paralyzed  by  the  political  discontent  which  had  existed  for  years,  and  had 
already  broken  out  into  rebellion.  The  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  British 
North  America — that  is,  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  the  aggregate — was 
about  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  principal  trade  was  in  fish  and 
lumber,  for  the  export  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  was 
yearly  built  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Not  more  than  four  or  five  banks 
existed,  and  none  of  them  had  a  large  capital  except  the  old  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal, which  has  always  been  the  most  important  monetary  institution  of 
this  continent. 

The  total  revenue  at  this  time  could  not  have  gone  beyond  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  in  more  than  one  province  the  revenue  was 
insufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate  expenses  required  for  public  works  and 
other  necessary  improvements.  In  Upper  Canada  the  situation  was  ex- 
tremely serious.  In  consequence  of  the  construction  of  public  works, 
commenced  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony,  a  debt  of  five  million  dollars  had 
been  accumulated  when  the  whole  revenue  did  not  reach  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  was  inadequate  to  pay  the  interest.    A  financial 

*  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  broke  out  in  1837.  Sir  John  Colbome  was  in  chief  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  and  soon  quelled  the  rebellion.  Gameau,  iii.  341,  et  seq.  In  Upper  Canada, 
Sir  F.  Bond  Head  was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  attempt  at  rebellion  broke  out  in  December, 
1837.     See  Lindsejr's  U/e  of  W,  Z.  MackentU^  vol.  ii. ,  c.  4. 

f  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  June  20,  1837.  See  J.  McCarthy's 
History  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  i. ,  c  i» 
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crisis  in  the  United  States  had  led  the  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments, • 
and  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  commercial  situation  in  Canada.  The 
banks  of  Lower  Canada  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  American  republic,  though  those  of  the  upper  province, 
to  their  credit,  successfully  tided  over  the  crisis,  and  materially  lessened 
the  weight  of  financial  embarrassment.  The  total  production  of  wheat  was 
not  beyond  five  million  bushels,  of  which  nearly  four-fifths  at  that  time 
was  raised  in  French  Canada.  The  French  habitants  carried  on  their  agri- 
cultural operations  with  little  energy  or  skill,  and  from  their  ignorance  of 
the  system  of  the  rotation  of  crops  and  of  the  true  principles  of  farming, 
were  rapidly  impoverishing  the  soil,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
their  wheat  crop  diminished,  and  its  quality  became  much  inferior.  Their 
farms  were  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence — deep,  narrow-  strips — and 
their  houses  were  crowded  as  near  the  river  as  possible,  as  affording  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  communication  in  early  times  between  the 
settlements.  The  most  noteworthy  buildings  were  those  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  then,  as  now,  dominated  the  province.  The 
system  of  land  tenure  in  French  Canada  was  not  one  calculated  to  stimu- 
late industry  and  develop  the  country.  In  early  days  the  seigniorial  tenure, 
established  by  Richelieu,*  with  the  idea  of  founding  a  Canadian  noblesse 
and  encouraging  settlement,  had  had  some  advantages.  It  was  the  feudal 
system  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  new  country.  It  made  the 
seigneur  and  the  habitant,  or  ccnsitaire,  equally  interested  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  The  dues  and  obligations  under  which  the  censitaire  held  his 
land  were  in  early  times  by  no  means  onerous.  The  seigneur  was  obliged 
to  cultivate  and  settle  certain  portions  of  his  land  at  the  risk  of  losing  it 
within  a  fixed  period,  a  penalty  frequently  enacted  under  the.  French 
regime.  He  had  to  erect  a  mill  for  the  grinding  of  grain  raised  in  the  dis- 
trict, a  great  convenience  to  the  /labitants  in  early  times. 

But  the  system  grew  to  be  burdensome  as  the  country  became  more 
populous.  The  seigniorial  exactions  were  found  more  troublesome  and 
the  difficulties  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of  lands  in  the 
numerous  seigniories  gradually  retarded  settlement  and  enterprise  in  the 
province.  In  fact,  the  system  under  which  lands  were  granted  throughout 
Canada  was  not  adapted  to  the  encouragement  of  settlement.  With  the 
view,  probably,  of  establishing  a  state  church  the  Imperial  government 
had  granted  large  reserves  f  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  much  discontent  had  consequently  arisen  among 

*  Parkman*s  OU  Regime  in  Canada^  p.  244. 

f  By  the  Quebec  Act,  1774.    See  Christie,  i.,  laa. 
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all  Other  Protestant  denominations.  Large  tracts  had  also  been  set  apart 
for  loyalists  and  military  men  in  different  parts  of  the  province.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  extravagance  was,  that  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble  districts  of  Upper  Canada  were  kept  idle  and  profitless  for  many  years. 
The  little  island  of  Prince  Edward  had  been  nearly  all  granted  away  by 
ballot*  to  a  few  landlords  in  a  single  day,  and  until  recent  times f  its  pro- 
gress was  retarded  by  a  land  question  which  always  created  much  discon- 
tent and  prevented  settlement.  The  means  of  communication  in  each 
province  were  very  inferior  in  the  absence  of  any  liberal  system  of  munici- 
pal institutions,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  districts  owned  by  absen- 
tee proprietors  or  by  the  Church.  If  a  road  or  bridge  was  required  in 
Lower  Canada,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Legislature.  Things  were 
a  little  better  in  Upper  Canada,  where  there  was  a  system  of  local  taxation 
which,  imperfect  as  it  was,  enabled  the  people  in  a  county  to  make  minor 
improvements.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Halifax,  St.  John  and  Toronto  were 
the  only  towns  of  importance,  and  the  population  of  the  first,  then  as  now 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  British  North  Am.erica,  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand ;  while  their  aggregate  population  probably  reached  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  streets  of  all  of  them  were  either  ill- 
lighted,  or  left  in  darkness,  and  without  pavement3. 

The  public  buildings,  as  a  rule,  had  no  architectural  pretensions.  A  few 
colleges  and  grammar  schools  had  been  established  where  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  classes  could  obtain  an  excellent  classical  and  English  education 
for  those  times.  The  religious  communities  of  Lower  Canada  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  established  institutions  where  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  could  receive  certain  educational  advantages.  But  the 
state  had  not  in  any  degree  intervened  successfully  in  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  popular  education. 

The  whole  public  expenditure  for  common  and  district  schools  in 
Upper  Canada  was  a  little  above  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  these 
schools  were  very  inferior  in  every  respect.  The  masters  in  many  cases  in 
this  province — to  which  I  refer  especially,  since  now  it  stands  above  all 
others  in  the  character  of  its  educational  progress — were  ill-paid,  ill-edu- 
cated men  who,  having  failed  in  other  pursuits,  resorted  to  teaching  as 
their  last  hope.  Many  of  them  were  illiterate  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  brought  anti-British  ideas  into  the  country,  and  taught  their  pupils 
out  of  American  text-books,  in  which,  of  course,  prominence  was  given  to 

♦  Campbeira  History,  p.  i8. 

f  The  land  question  was  not  finally  settled  until  the  union  with  Canada  in  1873.  See  Todd's 
Parliantentary  Government  in  the  Colonies,  35>-4« 
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American  history  and  institutions.  In  1838-9  there  were  in  all  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  British  North  America  only  some  92,000  young 
people  out  of  a  total  population  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  souls,  or  about  one  in  fifteen.  The  administration  of  justice  in 
all  the  provinces,  except  in  Lower  Canada,  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
for  a  new  country,  where  the  highest  judicial  talent  was  not  always  avail* 
able.  In  the  French  section  there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  efficiency  in 
the  courts,  and  an  absence  of  confidence  in  the  mode  in  which  the  law  was 
administered.  At  times  there  was  a  decided  failure  of  justice  in  criminal 
cases,  owing  to  the  complexion  of  the  juries.  In  certain  cases  where 
political  or  national  feeling  was  aroused,  a  jury  was  not  likely  to  convict 
even  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  crime.  English  and  French 
Canadians  divided  in  the  jury  box  according  to  their  nationalities.* 
Whilst  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  were  generally  distinguished  for 
learning  and  fairness,  the  justices  of  peace  were  chosen  without  any  regard 
to  their  character  or  ability  to  try  the  ordinary  petty  causes  which  fell 
within  their  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  cities  and  towns  the  police  arrange- 
ments were  notoriously  defective.  Immigration  was  rapidly  falling  off, 
owing  principally  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  but  also  to  the 
mode  of  transportation.  Those  were  days  when  the  vessels  that  made 
voyages  to  Canada  were  literally  laden  with  disease  and  misery.  In  the 
overcrowded,  ill-ventilated  and  ill-equipped  vessels  that  annually  sailed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  death  ^as  ever  stalking  among  the  half-starved,  unhappy 
people  who  had  left  their  wretched  homes  in  the  Old  World  to  incur  the 
horrors  of  the  holds  of  the  pest-ship,  from  which  for  years  had  been 
ascending  the  cries  of  the  martyred  emigrant. 

No  feature  of  the  aspect  of  things  in  Canada  gave  greater  reason  for 
anxiety  than  the  attitude  of  the  French  and  English  peoples  towards  each 
other.  The  very  children  in  the  streets  were  formed  into  French  and 
English  parties.  As  in  the  Courts  of  law  and  in  the  Legislature,  so  it  was 
in  social  and  everyday  life — the  French  Canadian  in  direct  antagonism  to 
the  English  Canadian.  Many  among  the  official  and  governing  class,  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  English,  were  still  too  ready  to  consider  the 
French  Canadians  as  inferior  beings,  and  not  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  in  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was  a  time  of  passion 
and  declamation,  when  men  of  fervid  eloquence  like  Papineau  could  have 
aroused  the  French  like  one  man,  if  they  had  had  a  little  more  patience 
and  judgment,  and  had  not  been  ultimately  thwarted  by  the  efforts  of  the 
priests,  who,  in  all  national  crises,  have  intervened  on  the  side  of  reason 

*  Lord  Durham's  Report,  p.  17. 
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and  moderation,  and  in  the  interests  of  British  connection,  which  they 
have  always  felt  has  been  favorable  to  the  continuance  and  security  of 
their  religious  institutions.  Lord  Durham,  in  his  memorable  report  on  the 
condition  of  Canada,  has  summed  up  very  expressively  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  the  French  province.  "  I  expected,"  he  said,  "  to  find  a  contest 
between  a  government  and  a  people ;  I  found  two  nations  warring  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  state;  I  found  a  struggle,  not  of  principles,  but  of 
races."* 

Amid  the  gloom  that  overhung  Canada  in  those  times,  there  was  one 
gleam  of  sunshine  for  England.  Although  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
generally  prevailed  among  the  people  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  governmentxwas  administered,  and  of  the  attempts  of  a  minority  to 
engross  all  power  and  influence,  yet  there  was  still  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
British  connection,  and  the  annexationists  were  relatively  few  in  number. 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  understood  this  well  when  he  depended  on  the 
militia  to  crush  the  outbreak  in  the  upper  province,t  and  Joseph  Howe, 
the  eminent  leader  of  the  popular  party,  uniformly  asserted  that  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  were  determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  at  all  hazards.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  people, 
outside  of  the  minority  led  by  Papineau,  Nelson,  and  Mackenzie,  had  a 
conviction  that  England  was  animated  by  a  desire  to  act  considerately 
with  the  provinces,  and  that  little  good  could  come  from  precipitating 
a  conflict  which  would  only  add  to  the  public  misfortunes,  and  that  the 
true  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  constitutional  methods  of  redress  for  the 
political  grievances  which  undoubtedly  existed  throughout  British  North 
America. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  in  the  first  years  of  the  Queen's  reign.  He  need  only  refer 
to  the  various  histories  of  those  times,  and  especially  to  the  report  of  Lord 
Durham,  to  show  that  in  no  case  has  he  exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  It  was  a  most  critical  time  in  the  career  of  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces. Had  the  British  government  been  prepared  to  act  witn  haste  or 
temper,  the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  provinces ;  but  they 
acted  throughout  on  the  whole  with  much  discretion,  and  recognized  the  fact 
at  the  outset  that  mistakes  had  been  made  in  the  past,  and  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  people  of  Canada  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  sem- 
blance of  representative  government.  The  mission  of  Lord  Durham  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  political. and  social  development  of  the  British  North 

*  Report,  p.  6.  . 

t  See  Justin  McCarthy*s  Histofy  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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American  colonies.*  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  held  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  course  he  pursued  with  respect  to  the  rebels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  discretion  and  wisdom  embodied  in  his  Report,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  his  secretary,  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  writcr.f 
The  statesmen  of  all  parties  in  England,  but  especially  Lord  John  RusselU 
aided  in  moulding  a  new  policy  towards  the  Canadas.  This  new  policy, 
of  which  the  reunion  of  the  two  provinces  under  one  government  was  the 
foundation,  was  in  the  direction  of  intrusting  a  larger  measure  of  self- 
government  to  the  people — of  giving  them  as  complete  control  of  their 
internal  affairs  as  was  compatible  with  the  security  and  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  The  measures  which  have  practically  changed  the  material, 
political,  and  social  condition  of  the  provinces  since  1840,  when  the  new 
era  in  their  history  commenced,  will  be  briefly  stated  in  the  paper  which 
is  to  follow,  in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine,  giving  the  basis  of 
whatever  success  Canada  has  attained  among  communities;  and  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  writer  to  show  what  results  have  been  achieved  under  the 
liberal  policy  pursued  towards  her  since  1840. 


Ottawa,  Canada. 

*  Lord  Durham  came  to  Canada  as  Goveraor-Geoeral  and  Hig^h  Commissioner  in  May,  183S. 
Garneau,  iii.,  357. 

f  See  Greville's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  142. 


WHEN  DID  OHIO  BECOME  A  STATE? 

AN  ODD   CONTROVERSY 

I  was  Struck  on  reading,  in  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine,  Mr. 
James  Q.  Howard's  ingenious  and  interesting  argument  regarding  the 
exact  date  of  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union  by  several  statements 
that  seem  to  me  to  savor  of  inaccuracy.  Admitting  the  force  of  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Howard's  reasoning,  there  are  still  many  grounds  for  holding 
November  29,  1802,  and  not  February  19,  1803,  as  the  time  of  Ohio's  admis- 
sion to  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

The  people  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
Northwestern  territory,  certainly  thought  that  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution in  1802  elevated  that  district  to  the  dignity  of  statehood.  The 
most  eminent  men  in  the  territory  thought  similarly.  Nathaniel  Willis, 
publisher  of  the  Scioto  Gazette^  must  have  been  afflicted  with  this  halluci- 
nation, for,  immediately  after  the  convention  had  concluded  its  labors  and 
adopted  the  constitution — which  was  never  submitted  for  popular  ratifica- 
tion— he  changed  the  line  standing  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  of  the 
paper  from  "  NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORY :  Printed  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Chillicothe,  by  N.  Willis,  printer  to  the  honorable  legislature,"  to 
*'  State  of  Ohio,  etc."  Every  subsequent  reference  to  the  common- 
wealth, that  I  can  discover  by  diligent  examination  of  a  file  of  the  vener- 
able journal  for  1802-1803,  speaks  of  it  as  a  State,  and  not  as  a  Territory. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Gazette  for  December  18,  1802,  there  is  published  a 
proclamation  by  Jeremiah  McLene,  Sheriff  of  Ross  County.  After  recit- 
ing the  authority  under  which  the  proclamation  is  made — an  act  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  passed  in  anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  labors  of  the 
convention — and  defining  the  limits  of  the  voting  precincts,  the  language  is 
as  follows :  **  And,  whereas,  it  is  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  that  all  elections  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  conducted  in  all  respects 
in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  in  the  law  of  the  territory  before  re- 
cited :  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  aforesaidy  and  a  writ  of 
election  to  me  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Convention,  it  is  required, 
and  the  electors  are  hereby  authorized  to  assemble  each  in  his  own  dis- 
trict, on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  next,  at  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock 
A.M.,  and  there  to  elect  according  to  law,  one  Governor,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  until  the  first  Monday  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
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five,  and  until  another  Governor  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified  to 
office,  two  senators  and  four  representatives  to  serve  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  said  state,  and  a  sheriff  and  coroner  for  the  county  of  Ross,  to 
serve  until  the  next  election,  as  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
aforesaid  state." 

The  constitution  could  not  have  been  an  inoperative  instrument  at  that 
time,  as  Mr.  Howard  would  have  us  to  believe,  for  this  proclamation,  or 
its  counterpart,  was  promulgated  in  each  of  the  nine  other  counties,  and 
it  once  distinctly  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  twice  that  of 
the  constitution.    And  the  constitution  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Howard  says  that  "  General  St.  Clair  continued  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  territorial  governor  until  December  14,  1802,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  President  Jefferson  removing  him  from  the  office,  and  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  Charles  W.  Byrd,*  as  acting  territorial  governor,  who 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  promulgation  of  the  act  of 
February  19,  1803,  recognizing  Ohio  as  a  State."  He  implies  that  if  Ohio 
was  a  State  after  the  29th  of  November,  St.  Clair  was  acting  in  defiance  of 
Section  13  of  Article  II.  of  the  Constitution,  which  prohibits  United  States 
officials  from  holding  the  gubernatorial  position.  He  also  wishes  to  know 
why,  if  Ohio  became  invested  with  the  rights  and  dignities  of  statehood  in 
November,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  impeached  for  removing  one  governor  of 

*  This  Charles  Willing  Byrd  must  have  been  a  genial  and  interesting  person,  possessing  in  a 
high  degree  the  qualities  that  mark  the  true  gentleman.  General  St.  Clair,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Madison,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  notification  of  removal,  bitterly  protested  against  the 
indelicacy  of  sending  such  a  communication  under  cover  to  a  malignant  personal  enemy,  and  an 
officer  against  whom  he  had  preferred  charges.  Byrd,  in  his  published  criticism  of  this,  uses  die 
following  language,  which  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  frank  brutality  and  contemptible  demagogism: 

'  *  Neither  can  I  think  that  the  manner  in  which  the  notification  was  communicated  was  by  anj 
means  indelicate.  The  motives  that  governed  the  President's  action  were  explained  to  yott  in  the 
letter  you  received  from  the  Department  of  State  ;  and  neither  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison  were 
under  any  obligations  to  assign  the  cause  of  your  removal.  And,  pray  let  me  ask,  to  whom  was 
this  delicacy  of  conduct  observed  ?  Not  to  a  meritorious  officer,  but  to  a  native  of  Scotland  who, 
in  his  public  letters,  has  abused  the  American  character,  and  who,  forgetting  the  disgraceful  scene 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  blood-stained  mound  of  Fort  Recovery,  is  continually  boasting  of  services 
which  he  never  performed." 

This  !  twenty-five  years  after  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  had  emphatically  set  the  stamp 
of  approval  upon  St.  Clair's  withdrawal  from  Ticonderoga.  He  had  indeed  "  lost  a  post,  but  saved 
a  State.  '*  The  reference  to  his  defeat  at  the  Miami  villages,  where  he  displayed  the  greatest  intre- 
pidity, and  commanded  raw  troops  that  had  been  very  inefficiently  equipped  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  as  vulgar  as  it  was  unjust. 

In  the  charming  epistle  quoted  from,  Mr.  Byrd  goes  on  to  say,  with  obvious  reference  to  St. 
Clair,  that  there  are  "  certain  characters  who  delight  in  calumny  and  detraction,  and  whose  hearts 
are  as  black  as  the  shades  of  midnight,"  and  furnishes  a  ludicrous  anti-climax  in  the  sabscriptioiit 
*'  With  due  respect,  I  am,  Sir,  Your  most  obedient.  Humble  servant !  ** 
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a  "  sovereign  and  independent  State,"  and  appointing  another.  This  is 
disingenuous.  Mr.  Howard  certainly  should  know  that  St.  Clair  was  re- 
moved on  the  22d  of  November,  and  that  the  notification  did  not  reach 
him  until  December  14th.     If  he  does  not,  the  following  will  inform  him  : 

"Department  of  State,  Washington,  Nov.  22,  1802. 

Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Governor  St.  Clair,  from  a  copy  of  which,  also  enclosed,  you 

will  find  that  his  commission  as  Governor  of  the  Northwestern  territory  is  to  cease  on  his 

receipt  of  the  notification.    It  is  only  to  be  added  that  no  successor  has  yet  been  appointed, 

and,   consequently,  the  functions   of  the  office  devolve  on  you,  as  Secretary  of  the  said 

territory. 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

James  Madison. 
Charles  W.  Byrd,  Elsq.,  Chillicothe." 

Attention  may  also  be  paid  to  the  concluding  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
which  directs  that  "  the  Governor,  Secretary  and  Judges,  and  all  other 
officers  under  the  territorial  government  shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  their  respective  departments  until  the  said  officers  are  super- 
seded under  the  authority  of  this  Constitution."  How  were  they  to  be 
superseded  ?  By  the  election  and  installation  of  their  successors  under  the 
methods  prescribed  in  the  Constitution.  It  would  be  a  senseless  proceed- 
ing to  incorporate  such  a  clause  in  a  "  self-executing,  self-enforcing  **  in- 
strument, had  it  been  intended  that  the  official  heads  of  the  territorial 
officers  should  be  stricken  off  the  instant  that  it  went  into  effect.  St.  Clair 
held  his  office  until  the  14th  of  December,  when  he  received  the  notifica- 
tion of  removal,  under  this  authority.  There  never  was  a  "  Governor  ** 
Byrd.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  upon  what  evidence  is 
grounded  the  assertion  that  Byrd  discharged  the  duties  of  acting  territorial 
governor  until  February  19th,  and  no  longer. 

Mr.  Howard  informs  us  that  the  men  who  made  this  constitution  did 
not  suppose  that  it  lifted  the  State  and  themselves  into  the  Union  when 
they  signed  it.  Did  they  not  ?  Nathaniel  Willis,  ardent  Republican  that 
he  was,  was  then  most  wofully  deceived.  So  was  Thomas  Worthington. 
He  proceeded  to  Washington  as  the  agent  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1803,  sent  the  following  note: 

*•  Washington,  February  4th,  1803. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  to  you  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Business 

of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  publication.    I  have  only  to  add  that  there  is  every 

reason  to  believe  that  a  law  will  be  passed  in  a  few  days  in  conformity  to  the  report, 

Yours  rcsp'y,         Thomas  Worthington. 
N.  Willis  " 
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And  the  subjoined  request  for  information,  addressed  to  Albert  Galla- 
tin, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reveals  the  nature  of  the  business  that 
called  him  to  Washington,  and  the  character  of  the  "  bill  for  giving  e£Fect 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Ohio : " 

••  Sir,  The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  propositions  submitted  by  the 
Convention  of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  instructed  me  to 
request  of  you  information  on  the  following  points  : 

The  gross  amount  of  lands  comprised  within  the  United  States  military  tract. 

2.  Whether  through  default  of  John  C.  Symmes  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
endow  an  academy  or  other  public  school  with  one  whole  township  has  been  frustrated  ? 

3.  How  far  the  purchasers  under  the  aforesaid  Symmes  are  bound  to  make  good  the 
said  township  or  the  value  thereof  ? 

4.  Whether  the  United  States  are  bound  to  furnish  an  equivalent,  and  if  not, 

5.  How  far  it  may  be  a  matter  of  policy  to  comply  with  the  proposition  of  the  Con- 
vention on  that  subject  ? 

And  such  other  information  touching  those  propositions  generally,  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  deem  expedient  to  lay  before  the  Committee. 

(Signed),  John  Randolph,  jun., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee." 

A  term  of  three  weeks  was  required  for  a  communication  of  grave  im- 
portance,  one  involving  the  removal  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  vast  territory, 
to  reach  its  destination.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  **  admission  "  of  the  State  on  the  19th  of  February  could  not  arrive  at 
Chiliicothe,  the  capital,  within  a  lesser  time.  There  were  no  electric  tele- 
graphs in  those  days ;  the  fast  mail  yet  slumbered  within  the  womb  of 
futurity.  And  yet  nine  days  after  February  19th,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
any  Congressional  proceedings,  the  Legislature  organizes,  and  eleven  days 
after  that  date,  Edward  Tiffin  is  duly  declared  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
installed  as  the  principal  officer — with  closely  clipped  official  wings,  it  is 
true,  for  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
arbitrary  and  almost  despotic  use  of  his  prerogatives  by  St.  Clair— of  a 
full-fledged  State.  It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Howard  to  reconcile  the 
inconsistence  of  these  facts  with  his  theory  before  rashly  declaring  that 
"  with  such  decisive  proofs  it  seems  superfluous  to  argue  further,"  and  that 
"  the  true  date  of  Ohio's  birth  "  is  settled  as  occurring  on  February  19th, 
1803,  "  for  all  future  generations." 


/f'^  A/^T^J-Me.  Ji^^ 


Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


A   LITERARY   CURIOSITY 

THE   HERALD   OF   GOSPEL   LIBERTY 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest  religious  paper— not  strictly  a 
newspaper — published  in  the  country,  was  printed  in  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
September  i,  1808.  It  was  edited  by  Elias  Smith,  minister  of  the  **  Chris- 
tian "  society.  The  office  of  publication  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Philadelphia;  the  paper  continued  to  be  issued  until  1817.  Only  a  very 
few  copies  of  this  early  pioneer  in  the  field  of  religious  journalism  are  in 
existence.  The  sheet  is  a  coarse  texture,  and  consists  of  four  pages  of 
twelve  by  sixteen  inches.  It  was  published  fortnightly,  at  one  dollar  a 
year,  postage  paid  by  subscribers.  Its  circulation  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia.  It  repre- 
sented the  small  sect  who  called  themselves  **  Christians,"  and  who  claimed, 
by  their  rejection  of  all  creeds,  the  disuse  of  the  title  Reverend  as  applied 
to  ministers,  the  withdrawal  from  all  associations  of  churches  and  mission- 
ary societies,  to  stand  more  nearly  on  the  ground  of  primitive  Christianity. 
It  breathed  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  censoriousness  not  calculated  to  win 
confidence  for  the  doctrines  and  practices  promulgated ;  most  of  the  arti- 
cles are  controversial  and  filled  with  accusations  against  other  churches 
and  denominations.  A  notice  that  appears  in  the  third  volume  shows  that 
the  paper  suffered  from  lack  of  financial  support,  for  it  seems  that  many 
who  could  not  conscientiously  walk  with  the  churches  could  conscien- 
tiously keep  the  printer  out  of  his  dues.  One  notice  reads  as  follows: 
**  Those  in  arrears  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  are  earnestly  requested  to  pay 
what  is  due  immediately.  Those  who  are  indebted  for  the  years  1808  and 
1809,  must  come  forward,  and  pay  the  Editor  or  the  Agents.'*  One  thing 
is  certain ;  there  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  in  fairness,  courtesy,  toler- 
ance and  Christian  spirit  in  the  realm  of  religious  controversy  within  the 
past  three-quarters  of  a  century.  "  The  Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty  "  has  had 
few  successors  in  spirit  and  temper. 


^ .  .?c  &5 


Manchester,  Massachusetts. 


A    LITERARV    CURIOSITY 


HERALD  OF  GOSPEL  LTBERTY 


BT  BLIAB  B»ITIC. 


Thursdat  Brxvnro,  BMrrawmm*  1,  1808. 
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HARVEY   BIRCH   AND   THE    MYTH   OF   ENOCH    CROSBY 

In  the  Atlantic  Magazine  for  February,  1887,  under  the  somewhat 
unfortunate  title  of  **A  Glance  Backward" — unfortunate,  because  not 
affording  the  least  clue  to  the  character  of  the  paper — is  a  most  authentic 
and  important  article  by  Miss  Susan  Fenimore-Cooper,  giving  the  facts  of 
the  origin  and  publication  of  her  great  father's  immortal  romance  of  **  The 
Spy :  A  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground^  It  shows  how  naturally  and  easily 
the  idea  of  a  Revolutionary  novel  grew  out  of  the  delightful  surroundings 
of  Mr.  Cooper  at  Mamaroneck  and  Scarsdale,  in  the  heart  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York,  and  the  historic  character  of  that  region  and  its  people. 
It  lays  open  before  us  the  Westchester  social  life  of  that  day,  of  which  Mr. 
Cooper  was  a  part,  in  all  its  ramifications,  the  kindly  relations  all  classes  then 
held  to  each  other,  and  the  personal  favor  with  which  Mr.  Cooper  was 
regarded  by  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  But  especially  important 
is  this  article  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  from  its  complete  demolition 
of  the  myth  that  one  Enoch  Crosby  was  the  original  of  "  Harvey  Birch  " — 
an  idle  tale  that  has  been  told  and  written  over  and  over  again,  in  so 
many  forms  and  at  so  many  times,  that  perhaps  half  the  people  one  meets 
really  believe  it.  After  describing  what  the  "  Neutral  Ground  "  really  was, 
its  scenery,  stories  and  people,  when  Mr.  Cooper  became  a  resident.  Miss 
Cooper  says : 

**  A  book,  whose  scene  should  be  laid  in  the  Neutral  Ground,  was  planned, 
and  was  gradually  taking  shape  as  the  future  writer  was  listening  to  these  de- 
tails of  the  local  incidents  of  the  Revolution.  The  leading  idea,  however, 
was  suggested  by  a  conversation  with  Governor  Jay,  which  had  taken  place  at 
an  earlier  day,  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  old  homestead  at  Bedford.  Fre- 
quent visits  were  paid  to  Bedford  in  those  years,  Mr.  Cooper  having  been 
intimate  from  boyhood  with  Judge  William  Jay.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation alluded  to.  Governor  Jay  observed  that  the  spirit  of  true  patriot- 
ism shown  by  all  classes  of  people  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  very  striking.  There  were,  for  instance,  he  remarked,  men  whose 
services  at  critical  moments,  in  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  had  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  re- 
peatedly such  services  had  been  undertaken  at  great  personal  risk,  from  the 
most  disinterested  love  of  country.  He  then  related  a  remarkable  incident 
of  this  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  himself  connected.     He  was  at  that 
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time  chairman  of  a  secret  committee,  appointed  by  Congress  to  counteract 
the  efforts  of  the  English  leaders  to  raise  various  corps  of  provincial  troops 
among  the  people  of  the  country.    Among  other  agents  employed  by  Mr. 
Jay  in  connection  with  these  duties  was  a  man,  poor,  ignorant  so  far  as 
instruction  went,  but  cool,  shrewd,  and  fearless.     It  was  his  office  to  learn 
in  what  part  of  the  country  the  agents  of  the  crown  were  making  their 
secret  efforts  to  embody  men,  to  repair  to  the  place,  to  enlist,  to  appear 
zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  and  to  obtain  as  much  information  of  the 
enemy's  plans  as  possible.     In  short,  he  was  a  spy.    This  man  was  re- 
peatedly arrested  by  his  countrymen.     On  one  occasion  he  was  condemned 
to  the  gallows,  and  only  saved  by  speedy  and  secret  orders  to  his  jailer. 
He  was  permitted  to  escape.     This  apparent  peril  was,  in  fact,  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  up  his  assumed  character  among  the  English.     When 
Mr.  Jay  received  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Spain,  before  leaving  his 
seat  in  Congress  he  reported  to  the  Government  the  outline  of  the  work, 
and  character  of  his  agent,  whose  name  remained  a  secret,  and  asked  for 
an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  a  man  who  had  been  of  so  much  use,  and  at 
so  great  a  risk.    A  suitable  sum  was  voted.     Mr.  Jay  summoned  his  agent 
to  a  secret  interview.    They  met  at  night  in  a  wood.     Mr.  Jay  praised  his 
companion  for  his  adroitness  and  fidelity,  explained  the  necessity  of  all 
intercourse  between  them  being  now  closed,  and  finally  offered  the  money. 
The  man  drew  back,  and  declined  receiving  it.    *  The  country  has  need  of 
it ;  I  can  work  and  gain  my  livelihood.'     Persuasion  was  useless.     Mr.  Jay 
left  the  wood  bearing  the  gold  with  him,  and  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
man  who  had  so  often  hazarded  his  life,  unrequited,  for  their  common 
country.     It  was  this  narrative  of  Governor  Jay  which,  several  years  later, 
suggested  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.    The  name  of  the  agent  of  Mr. 
Jay  was  never  revealed ;  and  the  facts  stated  above  were  the  sole  founda- 
tion for  the  character  of  the  Spy.    Mr.  Cooper  never  held  any  conversation 
with  a  single  individual  claiming  to  Itave  been  a  spy  for  the  American  govern- 
ment.    Every  incident  in  the  book,  beyond  witat  is  stated  abovey  tvas  inuented 
by  himself.     A  number  of  persons  have,  since  the  publication  of  the  novel,  . 
claimed  identity  with  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.    These  may  have 
been  patriotic  men,  serving  their  country  as  unrequited  spies.     But  no  one 
of  them  was  the  original  of  Harvey  Birch.    Mr.  Cooper  often  smiled  at  these 
different  claims  as  recorded  in  the  papers^  and  he  frequently  declared  in  the 
family  circle  thaty  so  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned^  the  conversation  with 
Governor  Jay  was  the  sole  foundation  for  the  character  of  Harvey  Birch.**  * 
This  testimony  is  irrefragable  and  conclusive  upon  the  point. 

*  The  italics  are  those  of  the  present  writer. 
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The  story  that  Enoch  Crosby  was  "  Harvey  Birch "  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  thin  volume  published  in  1828,  during  Mr.  Cooper's  absence 
in  Europe,  where  he  had  been  for  two  or  three  years  before  that  date, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Spy  Unmasked;  or  Memoirs  of  Enoch  Crosby,  alias 
Harvey  Birch^  the  Hero  of  Mr,  Cooper's  Tale  of  the  Neutral  Ground^'  in 
which  it  is  boldly  asserted  as  a  fact.  From  this  source  it  has  passed 
from  writer  to  writer  without  question  or  examination,  who,  each  in 
turn,  like  sheep  over  a  wall,  have  given  it  currency ;  and  this,  too,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Cooper's  own  statements  in  prefaces  to  different  edi- 
tions of  The  Spy,  The  book  itself,  a  cheap,  thin  duodecimo,  is  prac- 
tically an  abbreviated  or  skeleton  history  of  the  Revolution  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end,  based  on  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren's  history  of  that 
war,  with  a  few  additions  from  Heath's  Memoirs  and  Thatcher  s  Journal. 
Into  this,  its  author,  one  H.  L.  Barnum, — whether  or  not  a  relative  of  the 
great  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  of  modern  fame,  is  not  known — has  injected 
various  adventures  of  Crosby,  which  he  says  Crosby  himself  related.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  from  Barnum's  own  account,  that  he  became  possessed  of 
the  idea  that  Crosby  was  "  Harvey  Birch,'*  and  went  to  see  him,  and  had 
long  talks  with  him,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  old 
man  actually  at  last  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  was  Harvey — very 
much  as  George  the  Fourth  claimed  that  he  led  the  British  cavalry  at 
Waterloo — though,  till  Barnum's  visit,  he  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard 
of,  "  The  Spy,''  which  was  published  seven  years  before. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Barnum,  he  added  a  "  Conclusion  "  to  the  orig- 
inal edition  of  his  book,  in  which,  unhappily  forgetting  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  author  of  The  Spy,  he  spoilt  the  whole  thing  by  pathetically  saying 
that  for  all  his  revolutionary  services  Crosby  received  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  This  "  Conclusion,"  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  has 
been  omitted  in  later  editions  of  this  Enoch  Crosby  myth. 

Guy  Hatfield  of  Scarsdale 


MINOR   TOPICS 

THE   FIRST   AMERICAN   REBEL 
Letter  from  Dr,  JR,  B,  Z.  Trippett. 

Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History : 

In  the  January,  1887,  number  of  your  invaluable  magazine  Hon.  John  W.  John- 
ston, under  the  title  '^  The  First  American  Rebel,"  refers  to  the  pioneer  repub- 
lican, Nathaniel  Bacon,  jr.,  as  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  council  of  five,  who  issued  the  writ  for  a  new  election 
of  burgesses,  under  direction  of  the  famous  convention  called  by  Bacon,  jr.,  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  latter,  *'by  Bacon  and  four  other  members  of  council."*  But 
the  member  of  council  was  Nathaniel  Bacon,  sen.,  and  the  general  was  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  jr.,  delegate  for  Henrico,  f  It  is  just  as  well  in  writing  of  historical  matters 
to  be  exact,  so  that  any  one  reading  may  understand.  Again,  Judge  Johnston  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  death  of  this  great  republican,  Nathaniel  Bacon,  jr.,  *' About  the 
first  of  October  he  died,  and,  prominent  as  he  was,  the  cause^  place^  and  manner  of 
his  death  are  not  certainly  known.  .  .  .  Some,  however,  declare  that  he  was  assas- 
sinated !  "  Most  of  us  of  Virginia  have  been  accepting  as  true  the  account  given 
by  Henry  Howe  in  his  outline  history,  in  which  he  says  :  "  We  have  little  account 
of  Bacon's  (jr.)  proceedings  after  this  successful  termination  of  his  labors;  we 
presume  he  did  not  do  much,  as  he  was  ill  of  a  disease  caught  by  sleeping  ec^ased  in 
the  trenches  before  Jamestown^  which  in  a  short  time  terminated  his  existence.  He 
died  at  the  house  of  a  Mr,  Fate,  in  Gloucester  County.  Thus  died  the  distinguished 
individual  who  overcame  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  his  country. 
So  died  the  father  of  democracy,  the  friend  of  free  government.  He  gave  his  life 
for  his  principles.  It  was  from  his  life  and  actions,  I  take  it,  that  John  Brown  got 
his  afHatus,  for  he  was  the  first  champion  of  the  people,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the  aristocracy.  If  we  of  the  South  are  wrong  in  believing  the  above,  the  sooner 
we  are  put  right  the  better. 

May  the  memory  of  the  life  of  America's  first  patriot  never  grow  dim— may 
our  children  be  taught  to  reverence  him  as  they  do  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

R.  B.  L.  Trippett. 

KiNGWooD,  West  Virginia. 

*  Burke,  vol.  II.  p.  179.  \  Henning^  vol.  II.  pp.  544-5. 
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ERRORS  CORRECTED  ABOUT  EARLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History : 

In  the  communication,  "  The  First  Religious  Paper,"  published  in  the  March 
number  of  your  Magazine,  it  is  stated  **  that  the  grandfather  of  the  poet  (N.  P. 
Willis)  went  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  1796,  and  established  the  Scioto  Gazette^  the 
first  newspaper  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  Mr.  Willis 
died  on  his  farm  near  Chillicothe,  April  i,  1831.  He  was,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, publishing  a  secular  newspaper  at  Chillicothe  at  the  very  time  when  Mr.  An- 
drews commenced  his  Recorder ;  certainly  was  a  resident  of  the  town  or  its 
vicinity,  and  could  not  well  have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  journal. 
As  his  son  was  contemplating  a  similar  enterprise  in  Boston,  it  would  be  extremely 
natural  that  the  father,  in  corresponding  with  his  son,  should  mention  Mr.  Andrews' 
paper,  or  possibly  send  him  a  copy."  Again,  the  statement  is  made  that  Mr.  Max- 
well's Centinel  was  published  at  Cincinnati — or  Lovanteville,  if  St.  Clarr  had  not 
then  abolished  that  ridiculous  name — in  1793,  and  that  this  would  "destroy  the 
claim  that  the  Scioto  Gazette,  Chillicothe,  1796,  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory." 

There  is  a  whole  sheaf  of  errors  in  these  statements,  and  they  are  doubtless 
innocently  made.  Mr.  Willis  did  not  establish  the  Gazette  in  1796.  He  did  not 
die  on  his  farm  near  Chillicothe  in  183 1,  and  never  owned  such  a  farm.  He  was  not 
publishing  a  secular  newspaper  at  Chillicothe  when  Mr.  Andrews  commenced  his 
Recorder,  nor  was  he  a  resident  of  the  town  at  that  time.  The  claim  was  never 
made,  except  ignorantly,  that  the  Gazette  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the  North- 
western Territory.  Mr.  Frederick  Hudson  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for  the  mis- 
statement that  it  was  established  in  1796. 

Willis,  who  established  the  Gazette,  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1755,  and  had  the 
proud  distinction  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  gallant  band  of  Mohawks 
who,  on  a  memorable  evening  in  December,  1773,  boarded  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  held  there  a  nice  little  tea-party.  He 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  from  1776  to  1784. 
Afterward  he  published  the  Potomac  Guardian  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  and  probably 
emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  toward  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Gazette  was  made  in  April,  1800.  A  file  for  1802-3,  now  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Chillicothe,  begins  with  number  no,  date  Saturday,  June  19, 
1802.  In  the  issue  of  April  23,  1803,  ^s  this  item  :  **  This  paper  completes  three 
years  since  the  first  publication."     That  should  conclusively  settle  the  question. 

In  1878  the  writer  prepared  a  history  of  the  early  journalism  of  Chillicothe,  and 
h  was  published  in  the  Advertiser  of  that  place.  In  the  preparation  of  data  for 
this  historical  study  I  was  greatly  aided  by  Dr.  Samuel  McAdow,  then  "  the  oldest 
inhabitant,"  now  numbered  with  the  silent  majority.  "  We  turned  o'er  many  books 
together,"  and  I  was  furnished  with  his  opinion.  I  discovered  that  Willis  left 
Chillicothe  about  1804  and  never  returned.     A  relative  of  mine  has  a  copy  of  the 
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Gazette  bearing  the  date  of  November  lo,  1806,  and  it  was  then  published  by  J.  S. 
Collins  &  Co.  Judge  Bailhache  was  probably  the  editor  of  the  paper  when  Mr. 
Andrews  published  the  Recorder,  I  venture  to  transcribe  from  the  Advertiser  Dr. 
McAdow's  remarks  about  the  latter  paper,  and  they  must  have  value  as  they  relate 
to  the  first  religious  paper  published  in  America.  The  claim  is  made  that  it  was 
the  first  ever  published.  The  Doctor  says :  **  I  remember  the  paper  very  welL 
It  was  called  the  Weekly  /Recorder,  and  printed  and  published  in  a  little  log  office 
that  was  located  on  the  Main  Street  property  now  owned  by  Judge  McCoy.  Rev. 
John  Andrews,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  its  projector,  editor,  and  publisher. 
He  was  a  good  preacher,  having  a  number  of  charges  under  his  care,  and  a  man 
of  fine  abilities.  The  paper  was  started,  I  think,  shortly  after  the  war  of  181 2,  and 
its  publication  continued  until  1820  or  1821.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
loitering  about  the  office,  as  a  boy,  watching  the  men  setting  t)rpe.  The  claim  has 
been  made,  and,  I  think,  clearly  substantiated,  that  the  Recorder  was  the  first  relig- 
ious paper  published  in  this  country.  Several  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  on  the 
old-time  churches  of  Chillicothe  for  the  Register  "  (a  local  paper)  "  in  which  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  paper.  General  Worthington  met  me 
shortly  afterward,  and,  after  complimenting  me  on  my  historical  accuracy,  said  that 
he  had  a  number  of  Recorders  in  his  possession,  and  would  send  them  down  to  me. 
I  have  them  here." 

The  Doctor  arose  and  took  from  a  cabinet  a  bundle  of  musty  papers,  which, 
after  handling  reverently  for  a  moment,  he  passed  to  the  reporter.  The  title  "  Weekfy 
Recorder^  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  1815,"  in  excellent  letter-press,  stared  out  from  the 
small,  square  sheets,  dim  and  yellow  with  age.  ''  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  An- 
drews made  a  fortune  out  of  this,"  half  questioned  the  reporter. 

'*  He  made  enough  to  support  a  large  family  at  any  rate,  for  he  derived  little  or 
no  income  from  his  ministerial  profession.  The  rule  was  then  that  a  minister 
should  preach  for  nothing  and  find  himself.  He  made  enough  to  build  that  brick 
house  on  Main  Street,  owned  by  Judge  McCoy.     It  was  moderately  successful." 

In  glancing  over  the  Doctor's  reminiscences  I  am  tempted  to  add  one  more 
excerpt,  although  it  has  no  relevance  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  But  it  does 
relate  to  Caleb  Atwater,  who  wrote  and  published  the  dismalest  history  of  Ohio, 
that  an  all-wise  Providence,  for  some  inscrutable  purpose,  ever  permitted  mankind 
to  be  afflicted  with. 

"  Well,  Doctor,  how  about  the  Advertiser  f  "  next  inquired  our  seeker  after 
knowledge.     ''  From  what  kind  of  an  acorn  did  that  lofty  oak  take  root  ?  " 

'^  From  very  small  beginnings,  sir.  My  impression  is  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Atwater  came  here  from  Circleville,  and  started  a  paper  called  The  Friend  of 
Freedom.  It  soon  fizzled  out,  and  some  wag  wrote  a  mass  of  doggerel  about  the 
early  demise  of  the  bantling.     I  can  only  recall  the  refrain  of  the  verses : 

"  The  goose  cackled  once,  and  her  tail  dropped  out ; 
Then  up  went  The  Friend  of  Freedom.** 
Chillicothe,  O.  W.  W.  Jr. 


ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 
Diary  of  Colonel  Josiah  Smith 

From  July  23  to  September  7,  1776  {Concluded) 

[Copied  from  the  ori^nal  in  possession  of  Mr.  Conklin  Havens,  East  Moriches,  Long  Island, 
and  contributed  to  the  Magazine  by  Mr,  W.  T.  Avery.] 

3  September  I  went  over  to  Southhold  to  see  Co"  Levingston  and  he  wors  gon 
over  to  nue  England  before  I  got  thare — 

4  I  came  hum  from  Southhold — 

5  I  staid  at  hum  Sick — 

6  I  wente  to  Mr.  Woodhull — 

7  I  herd  Co"  Levingston  wors  Cumback  to  Sagharber  &  I  sot  oute  to  go  thare 
&  when  I  came  to  Davids  I  herd  he  wors  at  Southhold  &  I  went  thare  and  thar  I 
herd  he  and  all  his  men  wors  gon  to  nue  Ingland  &  I  came  hum — 

Hunting  Toune  July  29,  1776  Memorandum  I  Receved  of  Thomas  Dearing 
2000  Dollers  for  the  purpose  of  paying  5  Dollers  a  man  Bounty  on  thare  pasing 
muster  and  haveing  a  Sufficient  muskit  or  fire  lock  &  acouterments  I  Sente  one 
1000  Dollers  Doune  Eftward  to  Co"  Mulford  &  Co"  Terry  to  pay  the  men  raisd 
in  thare  Batallions 

I  paid  Capt  John  Weeks  to  pay  of  44  (5  Dollers)  men  J220  Dollers 
I  paid  Cap'  Nath**  Plat  290  Dollers  to  pay  58  men  5  Dollers  a  man 
I  paid  Capt  Selah  Strong  290  Dollers  to  pay  58  men  5  Dollers  a  man — 
I  paid  Capt  Paule  Reeve  by  the  hand  of  Co"  Thomas  Terry  285  Dolers  to  pay 
57  men  5  Dolers  a  man — 
July  30—  1776— 

Hunting  Toune  Then  Receved  of  Co"  Jofiah  Smith  220  Dollers  to  pay  5  Dol- 
lers a  man  to  44  men  and  If  thar  is  not  44  Men  Musterd  he  is  to  Retume  the  over 

plush  to  me     Reced  per  me 

(signed)  John  Wickes 

July  30—  1776— 

Then  Receved  of  Co"  Jofiah  Smith  the  sum  of  290  Dollers  to  pay  5  Dollers  a 
man  to  58  men  and  If  there  is  not  58  men  Musterd  I  am  to  Retume  the  Overplush 

to  the  Co"  by  me — 

(signed)  Nath!  Piatt  Cap? 

August  3** —  1776 — 

Then  Recievd  of  Co"  Jofiah  Smith  the  sum  of  290  Dollers  to  pay  5  dollers  a 

man  to  58  men  and  if  there  is  not  58  men  Musterd  ;  I  am  to  Return  the  Overplus 

to  the  Co"  by  me. 

(signed)  Selah  Strong 
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WASHINGTON'S  LAST  TOOTH 

Retained  as  an  Heir-loom  by  the  Family  of  Waskington*s  Dentisi. 

[Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  :  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Washington's  courteous  reply  to  the  Greenwood  letter  given  in  the  September  (1S86) 
number  of  your  Magazine  [XVI.  294,  295].  I  copy  from  the  original  which,  as  framed  by  my 
gri-andfather  at  the  time  of  its  reception,  hangs  in  my  library. 

The  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  last  tooth,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  same 
number, will  be  seen  in  my  '*  Remarks  on  the  Portraiture  of  Washington,"  which  appeered  in  the 
Magazine  for  January,  1878. — Isaac  J.  Greenwood.] 

Letter  of  George  Washington  to  Mr,  Jtf,  Greenwood* 
\From  the  collection  of  Mr,  Isaac  f.  Greenwood] 

Mount  Vernon  6*  Jan'  '799 

Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  28*^  ult®  with  the  parcel  that  accompanied  it,  came  safe  to 
hand,  and  I  feel  obliged  by  your  attention  to  my  requests,  and  for  the  directions 
you  have  given  me. — 

Enclosed  you  have  Bank  Notes  for  fifteen  dollars,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
has  got  safe  to  your  hands. — If  you  should  remove  to  Connecticut,  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  advised  of  it  ; — and  to  what  place  ;  as  I  shall  always  prefer  your  ser- 
vices to  that  of  any  other,  in  the  line  of  your  present  profession. — I  am  Sir 

Your  Very  H****  Servant 

G"^.  Washington 


Guide  to  politeness — Editor  Mag- 
aiine  of  American  history  .■  The  illus- 
tration of  the  "Waltz  Dance  "in  your 
April  issue  [xvii.  293]  reminds  me  of  a 
quaint  little  book  issued  in  1810,  entitled 
a  "  Guide  to  Politeness  ;  or  A  System  of 
Directions  for  the  Acquirement  of  Ease, 
Propriety  and  Elegance  of  Manners." 
The  author  was  Francis  D.  Nichols,  in- 
structor of  dancing,  in  Boston,  and  he 
introduces  a  large  number  of  figures  into 
his  work  to  illustrate  graceful  attitudes. 
He  gives  minute  directions  about  walk- 
ing, bowing,  shaking  hands,  entering  and 
leaving  a  room,  etc.,  etc-  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  amusing  paragraphs 
concern  the  "Taking  off  the  Hat." 
The  gentleman  is  instructed  to  "place 
the  right  hand  to  the  back  part  of  the 
brim,  and  easily  raise  it  from  the  back 
of  the  head  (see  figure  3)  ;  then  let  the 
hat  regularly  fall  to  the  side,  with  the 


after  entering  a  room  is  indicated  by 
figure  6.  The  gentleman  must  move 
forward,  with  his  hat  in  his  left  hand. 


brim  turned  inwards,  as  represented  by 
figure  4,"  The  proper  position  to  as- 
sume in  shaking  the  hand  of  a  person 


offering  his  right  hand,  "  which  will  give 
him  a  fine  and  agreeable  appearance." 
The  leaving  of  a  room  with  hat  and  cane 
is  most  effectively  illustrated  by  figure 
7.  The  Professor  says,  "  When  turn- 
ing to  leave  the  company,  shift  your 
cane  into  the  left  hand  (taking  care  to 
have  the  hat  in  the  left  hand  also),  then, 
after  the  address  is  past,  and  turning  to 
open  the  door,  lake  the  hat  from  the  left 
hand  (the  cane  remaining)  and  place  it 
upon  the  head,  with  the  right  hand." 
Young  ladies  were  trained  with  equal 
care  in  all  the  graces  and  formalities 
that  were  esteemed  needful.  The  au- 
thor says :  "  it  is  our  task  not  only  to 
teach  the  feet  how  to  tread  the  various 
and  delightful  mazes  of  the  dance,  but 
to  fix  and  establish  in  youth,  those 
thousand  little  items  of  character  and 
behavior,  which  are  so  far  from  being 
trifles  that  they  decide  and  stamp  the 
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man  ;  they  procure  for  him  future  re- 
ception and  favor  among  mankind  ;  and 
too  often  determine  through  life  his 
prosperity  and  fortune  in  the  world.  It 
may  be  affirmed  with  safety,  that  more 
have  made  their  fortunes  by  a  graceful 
and  manly  appearance,  than  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences." 

Among  the  fifteen  rules  established 
for  general  conduct  three-fourths  of  a 
century  ago,  we  find  some  that  are  very 
sensible  ;  the  second  reads  :  "  No  gentle- 
man will  be  so  indecent  as  to  smoke 
cigars  in  the  hall  or  drawing-room  ;  *' 
and  the  thirteenth  :  "  No  gentleman  will 
pass  across  the  hall  with  his  hat  on." 
The  book  is  an  antiquarian  treasure,  as 
entertaining  as  it  is  valuable.      V.  W. 


The  column  club. — This  club  was 
originally  organized  as  a  debating  club, 
in  1826,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
twenty  young  men.  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  in  a  small  room  back  of  old 
Christ  Church,  on  Anthony,  now  Worth 
Street.  By  the  suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyell  (as  the  meeting-room  was  sup- 
ported by  only  one  column)  the  club 
adopted  the  name  of  the  **  Column 
Club."  At  the  remodeling  of  the  church, 
the  club  had  to  remove,  and  Judge 
Anthony  L.  Robertson  gave  the  members 
the  use  of  an  attic  in  his  residence  on 
Leonard  Street,  whence  the  nickname 
of  the  "Attic  Club  "  was  given  it.  So 
noisy  were  the  debates  that  Judge  Rob- 
ertson was  finally  obliged  to  send  the 
young  men  away,  and  they  resorted  to  a 
loft  in  the  old  sugar  house  at  Broadway 
and  Leonard  Street,  where  they  remained 
for  several  years.  The  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  a  comparatively  short 


time  ago,  were  William  M.  £vaitSy  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Augustus  Schell,  John  Bige- 
low,  John  H.  Gourlie,  Parke  Godwin, 
William  Pritchard,  George  B.  Butler, 
George  H.  Hoffman,  Alonzo  Clarke,  and 
Edgar  S.  Van  Winkle.  This  list  has 
been  reduced,  within  a  few  years  past,  by 
the  decease  of  some  of  these  well  known 
gentlemen  ;  but  there  yet  remain  a  few. 
Among  others  who  joined  the  club  may 
be  mentioned  Chief- Justice  Anthony  L. 
Robertson,  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Alex.  L. 
Leonard,  Thomas  Lyell,  Robert  Kelly, 
Alfred  W.  Craven  and  Charles  M.  Leupp. 
I  cannot  give  further  names,  but  there 
are  members  yet  living  who  will,  with- 
out doubt,  complete  the  list. 

C  W.   D. 

Utica,  New  York. 


Wolves  along  the  Hudson  in 
1789. — The  following  document,  found 
among  the  Van  Cortlandt  papers,  is  of 
singular  interest.  It  is  contributed  by 
Mrs.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Croton  : 

**  Cortlandt  Town,  Dec'r  3,  1789. 
Then  Received  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt 
bythe  hands  of  Javis  Dusenbury,Twenty- 
four  Shillings,  in  full  for  the  killing  of 
four  Wolfs,  that  were  killed  within 
twenty  miles  of  Capt'n  Boyd's  in  Philip's 
town  as  appears  from  the  several  certifi- 
cates showed  at  the  time,  I  say  rec'd  by 


me. 


Samuel  Taylor,  his  mark 
by  order. 


;^i    4   o 

Witness 
Sam'l  Jones 
(endorsed  ) 

3»  1789- 


Wolf  receipt,  Paid  Dec'r 


QUERIES 
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Congregations  and  churches — 
Editor  of  Magazine  of  American  History : 
Will  you,  or  some  one,  through  your 
excellent  Magazine,  please  answer  this 
question  :  When,  where,  and  by  whom 
was  (a)  the  first  Roman  Catholic,  (b)  the 
first  Protestant  (especially  Lutheran) 
congregation  formed,  or  church  built  on 
this  continent  ?  N. 


American  discoverer — What  dis- 
tinction ( practical  or  scientific,  or  both, 
if  possible),  can  you  make  between  an 
American  discoverer  and  an  American 
explorer  ?  P. 

King  of  the  American  colonies — 
Editor  Magazine  of  American  History  : 
I  would  be  very  thankful  to  you  for  a 
sound  answer,  through  your  valuable 
Magazine,  to  the    following   questions : 

1.  Was  not,  before  the  American  rev- 
olution, the  King  of  England  the 
legitimate  king  also  of  the  American 
colonies  ? 

2.  If  he  was,  what  legitimate  right, 
particularly  from  a  religious  point  of 
view  (comp.  Bible,  e.  g,y  i  Peter,  ii., 
i3»  M)  h^(i  t^^  colonists  to  throw  off 
their  yoke,  and  found  a  republic  of 
their  own  ? 

3.  Finally,  if  they  had  any  right  to  do 
as  they  did,  why  haven't  other  people 
that  are  oppressed  the  same  right  ?    H. 


De  wolf  and  THOMAS  LEE — Imme- 
diate information  is  requested  from  all 
persons  of  De  Wolf  name  or  descent, 
giving  the  names  of  earliest  known  an- 
cestors of  their  families,  and  all  facts 
concerning  them.    So  far  as  they  have 
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been  heard  from,  all  of  that  name  whose 
families  have  been  in  this  country  for 
several  generations,  are  descended  from 
Balthasar  De  Wolf,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Lyme,  Connecticut.  The  writer 
can  probably  trace  their  lines  if  the 
facts  are  given  to  her. 

Similar  information  is  also  requested 
in  regard  to  the  descendants  of  Thomas 
Leey  another  early  settler  of  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. It  is  also  desired  to  learn 
from  each  family  the  principal  facts  in 
the  histories  of  those  who  have  served 
their  country  well  in  war  or  peace,  or 
have  in  any  way  been  marked  by  special 
usefulness  or  prominence.  Facts  re- 
ceived in  time  will  be  printed  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  genealogical 
and  biographical  monographs  adver- 
tised in  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 

Address  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Salisbury, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


George  clinton,  colonial  gover- 
nor OF  NEW  YORK — Editor  of  Magazine 
of  American  History  :  Will  you  kindly 
publish  some  account  of  the  first  George 
Clinton,  whose  autograph  letter  I  copied 
from  the  original  in  my  possession,  and 
contributed   to  your  issue   for   March, 

1885  ?  Ferguson  Haines 

Biddeford,  Maine. 

Reply: 

Admiral  George  Clinton  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  an  easy, 
good-natured,  unambitious,  unlettered 
naval  officer,  who  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1743,  arriving  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  He  was  a  novice .  in 
affairs  of  State,  and  presently  in  contro- 
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versy  with  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
and  urged  the  British  Ministry  to  take 
cognizance  .  of  its  "  disobedience  and 
indolence*"  He  was  at  loggerheads 
with  his  counselors,  and  did  not  make 
friends  readily  with  the  Indians.  He  was 
not  a  master  spirit,  and  was  constantly 
humiliated  and  annoyed  in  attempting  to 
control  the  conflicting  elements.  His 
blunders  were  ridiculed  by  the  chief 
men  of  New  York,  and  his  demands  for 
money  to  sustain  the  Government  re- 
sulted in  unprofitable  quarrels  and  ag- 
gravating personalities.  He  became  the 
unwelcome  instrument  through  which 
the  Ministry  experimented  upon  New 
York,  in  a  sort  of  disciplining  process,  to 
extort  from  the  Assembly  fixed  salaries 
and  a  i>ermanent  revenue.  The  struggle 
was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  but  fearless- 
ness of  monarchial  power  was  deep- 
rooted  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
Clinton,  disgusted  with  the  determined 
opposition  he  encountered  on  every 
side,  virtually  acknowledged  his  complete 
failure.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernorship in  1753  by  Sir  Dan  vers  Os- 
borne, who  in  less  than  a  week  after  his 
arrival  hanged  himself.  Editor 


Sir  PEYTON  SHiPwoRTHY  " — A  gen- 
tleman of  this  name  is  referred  to  in  an 
unpublished  manuscript  letter  written 
by  Miss  Lott  of  this  city  in  1784  to 
Miss  Suhm,  Parsippany,  New  Jersey,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  him  as  pres- 
ent at  a  dinner-party  given  by  her 
father,  Mr.  Abraham  I^tt.  Other  dis- 
tinguished   persons    were    present    as 


guests,  among  whom  were  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. Can  any  reader  of  this  magazine 
give  any  further  information  concerning 

him  ? 


W.  H. 


Nkw  York,  ^/nV,  1887. 


American  revolutionary  WRiTEKft 
IN  THE  PAY  OF  FRANCE — M.  de  Vcrgcn- 
nes  on  the  25  th  of  September,  1779, 
wrote  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  the  French 
Minister  at  Philadelphia,  a  letter  of 
which  the  original  text  is  given  in  M. 
de  Circourt's  work,  vol  iii.,  p.  282. 

"  His  majesty  authorizes  you  to  con- 
tinue the  donations  {^Us  danatifs)  which 
M.  Gerard  has  given  or  promised  to  va- 
rious American  authors,  and  of  which  he 
will  surely  have  handed  you  a  list." 

M.  de  Circourt,  in  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, says  :  "  Temporary  pecuniary  as- 
sistance. This  delicate  subject  has  been, 
even  in  my  time,  the  subject  of  criti- 
cisms and  controversies  into  which  we 
need  not  enter." 

M.  Gerard  on  the  29th  of  May,  17799 
wrote  to  M.  de  Vergennes  that  another 
writer  had  offered  himself — a  former 
member  of  Congress — who  would  proba- 
bly soon  re-enter  that  body,  and  who 
signed  his  productions  "  Americanus ; " 
that  this  writer  wished  to  follow  up  a 
suggestion,  favorable  to  France,  made 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  May  25  ; 
and  that  he  was  in  need  of  money. 

Query — Who  was  Americanus  ?  What 
are  the  criticisms  and  controversies  on 
the  delicate  subject  of  itmati/s  alluded 
to  by  de  Circourt  ?  J.  J. 
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William  pennoyer  —  "  An  Inter- 
esting Inquiry."  [xvii.  243] — Among 
my  notes  I  find  the  following :  "  Oc- 
tober 8,  1678,  Richard  Lounsbury,  of 
Rye,  Connecticut,  gave  to  Samuel  Ed- 
sall,  of  New  York,  Merchant,  deed  of 
trust  of  house  and  lot  in  Rye,  and  of  a 
tract  of  land  on  Budd's  Neck  :  habendum 
for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the  grantor 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife ;  provided  that 
said  children  being  educated  and  pro- 
vided for  by  their  father,  said  lands 
should  remain  to  himself,  &c.  [N.  B. 
Elizabeth  was  the  niece  of  William 
Penoyer,  of  London^  by  whom  she  had 
been  bequeathed  a  legacy,  which  had 
been  invested  in  the  premises  so  con- 
veyed. The  Lounsburys  had  given 
a  power  of  attorney  to  George  Heath- 
cote,  *  Marriner,'  who  had  brought  over 
the  legacy  in  money  and  goods,  and  de- 
posited one  third  of  same,  in  Jan'^,  with 
Mr.  Edsall.  His  Receipt  therefor  was 
witnessed  by  Matthias  Nicolls  (Colonial 
Sec'y)  and  J.  Juxon. 

In  1670,  one  William  Penoyer  devised 
to  Harvard  College  an  annuity  from 
rents  of  an  estate  in  Norfolk,  Eng., 
which  then  yielded  ^34  :  and  in  1848, 
J[^^o  :  Probably  the  uncle  of  Elizabeth, 
—Mrs.  Lounsbury,  of  Rye]  "  If  this  con- 
jecture be  correct,  it  may  afford  a  clue 
to  the  founder  of  the  "  Colony  of  Nox  " 
scholarship.  No  doubt  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Waters,  the  discoverer  of  John 
Harvard's  parentage  and  ancestry,  would 
unearth  Penoyer's  will,  if  he  has  not 
already  done  so.  See  mention  of  "  Wil- 
liam Pennoyer,  of  London,  merchant," 
in  will  of  Edward  Parks,  Jan*'  23.  1650. 


xi.  Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England^ 

p.  166,  by  Mr.  Waters ;  reprinted  from 

N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen,  Reg.y  Jan'y,  1886. 

Thos.  H'y  Edsall 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 


Whalley  the  regicide  [xvii.  264] 
— Lossing  says  the  regicides  arrived  at 
Boston,  July,  1660;  abode  a  while  at 
Cambridge;  thence  Goffe  and  Whalley 
to  Hadley,  and  Dixwell  to  New  Haven  ; 
afterward  all  at  New  Haven,  where 
Goffe  died  in  1678,  Whalley  in  1679, 
and  Dixwell  later;  all  three  lie  in  the 
graveyard  in  the  rear  of  the  Central 
Church,  where  stones  mark  their  graves. 
Possibly  Mr.  Amoux*s  query  would  be 
still  further  answered  by  "  Memoranda 
concerning  Edward  Whalley  and  Will- 
iam Goffe "  in  Vol.  2,  New  Haven 
Colony  Society,  1876.  G. 

Shakespeare  in  America  [xvii. 
350] — The  leading  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  performed  in  America  long  before 
the  date  given  by  this  correspondent. 
The  chief  authority  on  this  question  is 
William  Dunlap,  whose  "  History  of  the 
American  Theatre "  is,  notwithstanding 
its  incorrectness  and  incompleteness,  a 
valuable  work.  According  to  Dunlap 
the  first  performance  was  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Sept.  5,  1752,  Merchant  of 
Venice  the  play.  It  is  claimed,  however,* 
and  justly,  we  believe,  that  this  honor 
belongs  to  Colley  Gibber's  version  of 
Richard  IIL^  acted  in  Philadelphia  in 
1749  or  '50.  Othello^  first  time,  Dec.  26, 
1 75 1,  in  New  York,  King  Lear^  Jan.  14, 

1754.  Robert  English. 

Myerstown,  Pa. 
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Maryland  historical  society — 
Some  two  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  there  nowhere  existed  a 
complete  set  of  the  National  Medals  of 
the  United  States.  Neither  at  the  Mint 
nor  at  any  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  had  there  a  copy  of  these 
valuable  mementoes  been  preserved. 
The  Society  thereupon  appointed  a 
committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating the  matter  of  the  National 
Medals  that  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Government,  and,  if  possible,  of  making 
a  collection  of  all  the  National  Medals 
known  to  exist. 

The  work  of  this  committee  has  been 
prosecuted  under  many  difficulties,  a 
report  of  which  was  made  to  the  Society 
at  its  regular  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
March  14th,  accompanied  by  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  giving  an  account  of  the 
medals  struck,  and  the  history  of  them 
as  far  as  ascertained,  which  had  been 
prepared  and  was  read  by  Richard  M. 
McSherry,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee^  and  will  in  due  time  api>ear 
as  one  of  the  Fund  Publications  of  the 
Society. 

The  United  States  has  been  extremely 
chary  in  conferring  this  distinguished 
honor  upon  individuals,  and  has  granted 
but  eighty-three  since  its  existence  as  a 
a  nation.  The  first  of  these  antedates 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
more  than  three  months,  having  been 
ordered  by  Congress  on  the  25  th  of 
March,  1776,  to  be  presented  to  General 
Washington  in  recognition  of  the  wise 
and  spirited  conduct  of  himself,  his 
officers,  and  soldiers  in  the  successful 


siege  of  Boston.  From  the  condition  of 
the  country,  however,  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  medal  so  ordered  was 
in  fact  presented.  The  first  that  was 
actually  struck  was  one  which  was  or- 
dered later  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  De 
Fleury,  which  was  made  in  France,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
1780. 

The  United  States  Mint  was  not  estab- 
lished until  1792,  and  all  the  Revolu- 
tionary medals  ordered  until  that  time 
were  struck  in  France.  The  medals, 
with  very  rare  exceptions,  have  been 
awarded  for  conspicuous  valor  and  abil- 
ity, and  distinguished  service,  either 
upon  land  or  sea.  One  marked  excep- 
tion was  the  medal  voted  by  Congress  to 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  presenting  to 
the  government,  January  28,  1864,  a 
vessel  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  at 
which  time  he  used  the  noble  language : 
**  No  pecuniary  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
make  for  our  country  ;  no  inducements 
great  enough  to  tempt  us  to  profit  by  its 
necessities.'*  The  only  other  medal  or- 
dered in  connection  with  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  one  voted  to  General 
Grant.  Among  the  recipients  of  the 
medals  have  been  the  military  and  naval 
heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
war  of  18 1 2,  the  conflict  with  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  the  Mexican  war,  and  some 
few  others.  The  committee,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  having  complete 
collections  of  these  mementoes  of  a  na- 
tion's gratitude,  and  of  the  deeds  of  its 
heroes,  prepared,  and  had  presented  to 
Congress  at  its  late  session,  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  coining  of  copies  of  all 
these  national  medals,  so  that  a  full  set 
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might  be  placed  in  each  department  of 
the  Government,  and  in  the  custody  of 
every  State  of  the  Union.  This  bill, 
though  unanimously  reported,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  committee  on 
coinage,  was  crowded  out  by  the  press- 
ure of  business,  and  not  acted  upon  by 
Congress.  The  society  will  continue  to 
press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  does  not  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate success.  The  value  of  such  a  col- 
lection for  historic  purposes  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 


The  dedham  historical  society 
(Mass.)  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the 
$th  of  April,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  president,  Henry  O.  Hild- 
reth ;  vice-president,  Alfred  Hewins ; 
curators,  Erastus  Worthington,  Henry 
W.  Richards,  Don  Gleason  Hill,  John 
H.  Burdakin,  Elijah  Howe  ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Julius  H.  Tuttle  ;  record- 
ing secretary,  John  L.  Wakefield ;  treas- 
urer, Frederick  J.  Baker ;  librarian,  John 
H.  Burdakin  ;  the  publication  commit- 
tee, Henry  O.  Hildreth,  Julius  H.  Tuttle, 
Don  Gleason  Hill. 

This  society  has  now  a  handsome 
new  building  of  its  own  in  process  of 
erection,  made  possible  through  the 
munificent  bequest  of  Miss  Hannah 
Shuttleworth. 


The    ONEIDA    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY — 

This  society  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  on  "the  evening  of  the  28th  in- 
stant, at  its  rooms  in  the  City  Library 
building,  the  president,  Hon.  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 


proved. Hon.  John  F.  Seymour  pre- 
sented to  the  society  a  crayon  portrait 
of  Gerrit  Boon,  of  Holland,  the  agent  of 
the  Holland  Land  Company,  who  was 
the  first  settler  at  the  village  of  Trenton, 
in  the  year  1793.  The  company  which 
he  represented  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  owned  over  five  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  Oneida  County,  and  the  flour- 
ishing village  of  Boonville  is  named  in 
honor  of  him.  This  presentation  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  who,  as  it 
is  well  known,  was  the  honored  president 
of  the  society,  from  the  time  when  it  was 
founded  until  his  decease.  The  portrait 
is  by  the  celebrated  artist,  St.  Memin, 
specimens  of  whose  skill  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  walls  of  the  society,  in  the  mini- 
ature portraits  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Macomb.*  The  president 
also  presented  a  copy  of  his  recently 
published  History  of  Nrut  York,  and 
General  C.  W.  Darling,  the  correspond- 
ing secretary,  presented  a  large  number 
of  donations  received  by  him  for  the 
society  during  the  past  month,  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  John 
L.  Earll,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
councilors,  read  a  paper  contributed  by 
S.  L.  Frey,  of  Palatine  Bridge,  entitled, 
''Recollections  of  Joseph  Bonaparte," 
and  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow  read  a  pai>er 
written  for  the  society  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Beauchamp,  of  Baldwinsville,  on  the 
topic,  "Were  Shikellimy  and  Logan 
Oneidas?"  On  motion  of  Alexander 
Seward,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  donors,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
presented  to  the  authors  of  these  inter- 
esting and  able  papers.  The  meeting 
then  adjourned. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By  Thbodore 
MoMMSKN :  The  Province  from  Cesar  to  Dio- 
cletian. 2  vols.  i6mo,  pp.  386  each.  New 
York  :  Chas.  Scribner^s  Sons. 

The  author  of  one  of  the  standard  modem 
histories  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  well  have 
hesitated,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  to  take 
up  his  pen  for  the  completion,  or  at  least  for  the 
continuation  of  a  task  that  the  world  regarded 
as  practically  finished  ;  but  Theodore  Mommsea 
brings  to  the  work  the  mature  fruit  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  his  choice,  and  the  result 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  thirty  ^ears  have  elapsed  since  his  four 
volumes  were  given  to  the  world,  and  at  once 
took  easily  among  the  most  profound  and  learned 
works  of  their  class.  Designed  originally  more 
for  the  general  reader  than  for  the  professional 
scholar,  they  at  once  secured  the  high  apprecia- 
tion  of  German  students,  and  when  translated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  Regius 
Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  commanded  a  similar  recognition 
from  the  English  reading  world.  The  same  able 
translator  survives  to  go  a  like  work  for  the 
present  volumes,  and  the  author's  graphic  powr 
ers  of  delineation  inspire  as  they  did  of  old 
every  line  of  the  later  translation. 

Dr.  Mommsen  recognizes  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  period  not  covered  by 
his  previous  volumes,  but  holds,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  period  included  between  Caesar 
and  Diocletian  remains  comparatively  unex- 
plored, especially  as  regards  the  Imperial  Prov- 
inces which  included  so  much  of  wtiat  is  now 
the  garden  of  the  world. 

To  accompany  the  presentation  of  the  civil 
and  political  status  of  the  world  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, eight  maps  have  been  prepared  by  Pro- 
fessor Kiepert,  including  almost  the  whole  of 
the  then  known  world,  from  Persia  on  the  east 
to  England  and  Spain  on  the  west,  and  the  wide 
belt  of  African  territory  bordering  the  southerm 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  These  maps 
are  prepared  with  the  wonderful  attention  to 
detail  that  have  placed  German  cartographers 
at  the  head  of  their  profession,  and  are  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  context 

Both  author  and  translator  lament  the  lack  of 
a  fifth  volume  of  the  general  history  of  Rome, 
and  whether  such  a  volume  is  yet  to  be  supplied 
remains  an  open  question  in  the  minds  of  both. 
If  the  present  volumes  lack  somewhat  the  vivid 
description  and  individual  portraiture  that  were 
so  striking  a  feature  of  their  predecessors,  they 
possess  other  elements  of  interest  that  entitle 
them  to  an  equal  rank  in  the  use  of  materials 
gleaned  from  tne  rich  historical  stores  that  have 


become  available  laigdy  thioa^  tbe 
of  Dr.  Mommsen  himself. 


THE  GENEALOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF ' 
RHODE  ISLAND.  Comprising  three  gene- 
rations of  settlers  who  came  before  1690. 
(With  many  famUies  carried  to  the  Fourth 
Generation.)  By  John  OsBOUfX  AusTDi. 
Imperial  quarto,  square,  pp.  445.  Printed  bj 
Joel  Munsell*t  Sons.     Albany,  1887. 

This  work  is  not  merely  local  in  its  cbarecter, 
as  its  title  mig:ht  imply.  The  people  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  its  pages  are  scattered 
through  every  habitable  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  embraces  a  record  of-  four  hundred- 
and  sixty-five  distinct  families,  with  abstracts  off 
the  settlement  of  more  than  eleven  hundred 
esutes  and  of  numerous  early  deeds,  besides 
various  items  concerning  the  Uves  of  the  eeiif 
inhabiUnts.  Interest  in  genealogical  studies  is 
on  the  increase  ;  the  time  has  come  when  intel- 
ligent men  and  women  wish  to  know  somethlnif 
about  themselves  and  their  ancestry,  and  msny 
are  seeking  knowledge  without  knowing  where 
to  go  for  correct  sources  of  information.  Mr. 
Austin  seems  to  have  hit  the  right  vein  in  his 
researches  ;  and  the  admirable  manner  in  iriiidi 
the  genealogical  tables  are  arranged  will  com- 
mend the  volume  to  every  one  who  glances 
through  it.  We  can  hardly  see  how  any  native 
of  Rhode  Island,  wherever  his  home  may  be» 
can  do  without  such  a  work.  The  author  has 
evidently  counted  on  a  limited  sale,  as  the  pages 
are  not  stereotyped.  But  the  probabilities  are 
that,  when  it  is  too  late,  there  will  be.  an  active 
demand  for  it.     The  price  is  $zo. 

A  CENTURY  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By  T. 
C.  Mendenhall.  i6mo»  pp.  239.  Bostoo  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ca 

It  is  not  infrequently  remarked  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  age  of  electricity,  and  every  succeed- 
ing year  renders  the  saying  more  truly  indicative 
of  the  age.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  the 
science  that  even  the  nomenclature  seeps  in  ad- 
vance of  all  save  expert  knowledge,  boys  vet 
in  their  teens  can  remember  when  electric  lignts 
were  unknown  save  in  the  scientific  lecture- 
room.  And  still  younger  ones,  if  they  take  any 
interest  in  such  matters,  can  remember  when 
electric  motors  were  still  in  the  future.  Noiw^ 
almost  every  large  town  has  its  system  off  electric 
lights,  and  the  railroad  companies  are  only  ex- 
perimenting with  a  view  of  determining  whidi 
of  a  score  o(F  practicable  motors  is  reslly  the  bert. 
3arely  a  century  has  passed  since  the  very  e>- 
istence  of  the  mysterioui  fluid  that  we  call  elcc 
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tricity  was  unknown,  but  now  the  world  is  com- 
ing to  believe  that  it  has  to  learn  only  a  little 
more  to  supersede  steam  with  the  more  subtle 
and  more  powerful  agent  that  pervades  all  space, 
and  needs  only  to  be  harnessed  to  do  all  our 
work  for  us.  The  present  volume  is  eminently 
well  calculated  to  impart  a  popular  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  it  is  probably  the  best  that 
has  as  yet  been  presented  m  an  accessible  form. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. By  Brooks  Adams.  i6mo,  pp. 
382.      Boston  :     Houghton,    Mifflin    &    Co, 

1887. 

Ever  since  the  Massachusetts  colonies  began 
to  be  written  about  from  the  stand-point  of  out- 
side criticism ;  indeed  ever  since  they  began  to 
be  talked  about — and  the  talking,  of  course, 
long  ante-dated  the  writing — the  critics  have 
been  divided  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation. 
On  the  one  hand  have  been  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritans,  who  have  naturally  been  somewhat 
predisposed  to  extol  the  virtues  and  ignore  or 
minify  the  vices  of  their  respected  progenitors. 
On  the  other  hand  have  been  the  descendants 
or  relations  of  New  York  Dutchmen  or  Vir- 
ginian cavaliers,  or  at  least  the  outside  world  in 
general  who  cared  nothing  for  the  traditions  of 
Plymouth,  and  took  pains  to  reverse  the  pict- 
ure. Boston  having  once  been,  if  she  is  not 
now,  the  literary  centre,  had  rather  the  advan- 
tage until  recently,  and  probably  the  preponder- 
ance of  published  matter  has  been  on  the  puri- 
tanical side,  though  some  very  severe  things 
have  been  said  against  the  ideal  Pilgrim.  The 
truth  probably — nay,  almost  from  necessity — 
lies  between  the  two  extremes.  We  have  had 
occasion  lately  to  notice  at  least  two  historical 
romances  which  presented  the  life  of  those  early 
days  in  what  was  intended  for  unprejudiced 
light,  and  now  comes  Mr.  Brooks.  Adams,  a. 
Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  with  a  very  sharp  attack 
upon  the  gener^ly  accepted  estimate  of  the  New 
England  forefathers.  His  strongest  point  may 
be  said  to  be  the  title  of  his  book.  It  must 
strike  most  readers  as  a  novel  and  original  idea 
that  the  Bay  State  has  ever  been  emancipated, 
and  the  question  must  at  once  present  itself  : 
*'  What  need  had  she  of  emancipation?"  Has  not 
she  always  been  a  synonym  for  freedom  ?  Was 
she  not  from  the  earliest  times  pledged  to  the 
utmost  liberty  of  person  and  of  conscience  ?  Mr. 
Adams  says  no  with  an-  emphasis  so  emphatic 
that  he  commands  attention,  and  if  he  leaves 
his  readers  in  perplexing  doubt  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  the  doubt  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  zeal 
on  his  part. 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  he  endeavors 
to  prove  that  the  Bay  colonies  were  hopelessly 
priest-ridden»  and  that  their  emancipation  was 
only  accomplished  at  a  coii\parattvely  recent  date. 


An  ecclesiastical  history  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  written  from  the  calm  vantage-ground 
of  a  judicial  frame  of  mind,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  frame  in  which  the  author 
approached  his  task.  He  certainly  presents  his 
side  of  the  controversy  with  unsparing  severity 
of  citation  and  inference,  but,  cither  through 
natural  bent  or  cultivated  prejudice,  he  fails  to 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  The  difficult 
conditions  of  the  first  settlement  offer  for  him 
no  excuses  in  palliation  of  severity,  and  we  lay 
aside  the  book  with  the  not  unreasonable  hope 
that  some  Massachusetts  man  will  take  up  the 
gauntlet  that  he  has  thrown  down  and  present 
the  case  from  a  more  catholic  tribunal. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  MAINE  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY.  Vol.  IX.,  8vo,  pp. 
393.  Published  for  the  Society.  1887.  Port- 
land, Maine. 

■  The  contents  of  this  ninth  volume  of  the. 
valuable  series  issued  by  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  is  unusually  attractive.  The  first  pnper 
is  on  Sir  William  Phips,  read  before  the  Society 
by  William  Goold,  of  Windham.  He  sketches 
that  notable  character  in  our  colonial  annals  from 
many  points  of  view,  and  furnishes  a  most  inter- 
esting chapter  in  American  history.  The  second 
paper  is  entitled  "  Brigadier-General  Samuel 
Waldo,  1696-1759,"  by  Joseph  Williamson,  and 
is  a  biographical  study  of  more  than  ordinary 
value.  General  Waldo  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Knox,  the  wife  of  General  Knox  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  tall,  stout,  and  of  dark 
complexion.  His  portrait  represents  him  in  a 
scarlet  coat,  waistcoat,  and  small-clothes,  with 
a  smooth-shaven  face,  and  powdered  periwig  ; 
the  waistcoat  richly  embroidered,  according  to 
the  prevailing  fashion,  descending  almost  to  the 
knees,  and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  the  dress.  His  right  hand  holds  a  truncheon, 
probably  for  the  better  display  of  the  heavy  lace 
wrist-band.  (Mher  papers  are  on  **  William 
Hutchings,  the  last  surviving  Revolutionary  pen- 
sioner in  New  England  ; "  on  "  The  White  Hills 
of  New  Hampshire  ; "  *'  A  Memoir  of  Nathan 
CUfford  ; "  and  "  Edward  Godfrey."  The  book 
contains  several  interesting  portraits  and  other 
illustrations. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ART.     By  John  C.  Van 

Dyke,  Librarian  of  the  Sage  Library,  New 

Brunswick,    N.   J.     i2mo,    pp.    291.     New 

York  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.     1887. 

Only  a  life  long  familiarity  with  art  can  en- 
able an  author  to  handle  a  vast  subject,  con« 
ceming  which  so  much  has  been  written,  with 
the  d^  comprehensioB  and  ^sp  that  chajrac- 
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terizes  the  present  work.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  division  of  the  subject  into  two  general  parts, 
namely,  *' Art  in  History,  and  Art  in  Theory;" 
these,  again,  naturally  separating  into  three  di- 
visions, each  of  which  develops  the  history  of 
the  subject  in  harmony  ^-iih  the  advancing  civili- 
zation of  man,  from  the  primitive  stage,  where  it 
is  merely  decorative  or  symbolic,  through  the 
classical  stage,  as  evinced  by  the  art  of  Greece, 
to  the  intellectual  tendency  that  marks  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  era.  reaching  its  fullest 
perfection  in  still  later  times.  Expression  and 
individuality  at  last  assume  their  present  bearing 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Van  Dyke's  style,  straight foru-ard  and  de- 
void of  the  complications  that  so  often  obscure 
an  author's  meaning,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose  in  hand,  and  promises  for  his  book 
a  permanent  place  among  the  many  art  treatises 
that  have  gone  before. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

By  B.  C.  Skottowe,  M.  A.     i6mo.  pp.  345. 

New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Any  literary  worker  who  has  ever  undertaken 
the  task  of  looking  up  the  official  record  of 
some  proceeding  of  the  British  parliament  will, 
on  reading  the  title-page  of  this  book,  be  visited 
by  a  memory  of  long  rows  of  folio  volumes  la- 
beled "Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  **  Jour- 
nal of  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  the  like, 
and  the  recollection  will  come  back  of  long  and 
hopeless  delving  in  columns  of  indexes,  aban- 
doned, perhaps,  in  despair  at  the  end.  To  such 
an  one  the  task  of  a  history  of  Parliament,  even 
a  short  one,  must  seem  appalling  ;  but  an  Eng- 
lishman has  attempted,  and,  in  a  sense,  at 
least,  accomplished  it.  To  be  sure,  he  did  not 
have  to  search  through  all  those  formidable 
folio  volumes,  but  he  must  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  wearisome  work,  and  no  doubt  the  great 
library  at  Oxford — for  he  hails  from  New  College, 
in  that  venerable  university — was  made  to  pay 
tribute.  Beginning  with  the  Folk-moots  and 
Witenazemots  of  the  early  Saxons,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  he  traces  the  history  of  par- 
liamentary bodies  as  thoroughly  as  may  be  to  the 
Victorian  epoch,  and '  well  up  to  the  present 
time.  An  index  renders  it  possible  to  refer 
readily  to  everything  of  importance,  and  we  rec- 
ommend to  every  senator  and  congressman,  as 
well  as  to  every  State  legislator,  a  perusal  of  the 
book,  to  the  end  that  they  may  attain  some  faint 
idea  of  the  slow  development  out  of  which  has 
grown  the  present  representative  government  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  JAMES 
LENOX,  of  New  York,  and  the  formation 
of    his  Library.      By  Henry    Stevens  of 


Vermont.    i6mo.   pp.  2 11.   St  ICaitin't 

London.    1S86.     Henry  Stevens  ft  Son. 

This  dainty  little  volume,  artitticallv  bound  la 
white,  is  not  a  general  biography  of  Air.  Lcnoai^ 
but  personal  recollections  and  memoranda  re- 
specting him  which  Mr.  Stevens  had  in  bis  awn 
private  keeping.  For  more  than  a  quarter  oC  a 
century  Mr.  Lenox  had  confidential  relations 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  concerning  the  purchase  of 
books  for  his  great  and  costly  library ;  and  this. 
publication  throws  light  upon  many  specific 
points  of  interest,  not  least  of  which-  might  be 
mentioned  Mr  Lenox's  method  of  reoordmg  his 
books  after  their  purchase.  Mr.  Stevens  sajs  : 
**  Mr.  Lenox  was  a  pattern  of  industry,  method* 
and  good  management.  He  not  only  himself. 
worked  ten  hours  a  day,  but  he  managed  to  make 
his  property  work  for  him  twenty-fonr  hours 
daily,  accumulating  by  good  investments  like 
rolling  snow-balls.  He  could,  therefore,  well 
afford  to  do  as  he  liked  ;  and  it  b  well  known  that 
he  liked  to  do  everything  in  his  own  wf y  with- 
out outside  influence,  interference,  or  dictation. 
Mr.  Lenox  was  ever  most  generous  and  charita- 
ble, but  like  my  old  friend  the  late  George  Pea- 
body,  he  manifested  a  dislike  of  being  indebted 
to  strangers  or  neighbors  for  hints  as  to  his  pub- 
lic or  private  duties  ;  nor  would  he  tolerate  any 
interference  in  his  own  charitable  impulses.  He 
staked  out  his  own  course,  hoed  his  own  row, 
paddled  his  own  canoe  and  reveled  silently  in  his 
own  generous  suggestions,  which  be^n  literallj 
at  home  in  his  own  bosom.  He  paid  his  taxes 
liberally,  bore  his  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
pastured  figuratively  the  widow's  cow,  helped  the 
needy,  but  avoided  all  public  offices  and  politics. 
He  shunned  notoriety  with  the  same  ardor  that 
others  sought  it.  He  thought  that  more  young 
men  prospered  by  minding  their  own  business 
than  by  politics  or  noisy  professions.'* 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  MONU- 
MENT IN  WATERBURY,  CONNECTI- 
CUT.  By  Joseph  Anderson,  S.T.D.  8vo. 
pp.  170.  Printed  for  ths  Monument  Com- 
mittee.    1S86. 

This  memorial  volume  is  most  creditable  to  its 
projectors,  and  like  the  monument  itself  whose 
history  it  records,  *  *  has  many  voices  for  the  lonj^ 
future."  One  of  its  conspicuous  features  is  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  went 
from  Waterbury  to  fight  in  the  war  for  the 
Union.  A  list  also  of  those  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  is  given, 
which,  although  said  to  be  incomplete,  includes 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  names.  To  all  res- 
ident of  Waterbury,  and  to  such  who  have  gone 
from  that  town  to  dwell  in  other  parts  of.  the 
country  this  work  will  be  a  precious  treasure.  It 
is  admirably  prepared* 
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The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sunday  JoiumalfMn. 

Should  Foreign  Authors  Be  Pro- 
tected  ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  ? 

The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 

The  Future  of  Arctic  Exploration. 

What  We  Know  about  the  Weather. 

Newspaper  Eq)ionage. 

The  State  and  the  CriminaL 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes. 

The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  Be  Preserved  ? 

Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

Is  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Maiority. 

llie  Convalescence  of  Faith. 

CoMege  Athletic  Sports. 

The  Fisheries  Di-^pute. 

Civilization  and  Suicide. 

Modem  Smuggling. 

Whit  Rights  Have  Laborers  T 

Our  Ahicm  Contingent. 

Americanisms  in  England. 

The  Cause  of  F^rthquakes. 

Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  T 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


5  Cents  a  Copy ;  f  5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 
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Wm.^.  Taylor. 
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Flora  L.  Shaw. 

8Unley  Hull. 

J.  B.  Harrigon. 

T.  A.  Janvier. 

Annie  Tniinbull  SloKSwn. 

E,  S.  Nadal. 
Alexander  JohnHton. 
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Sarah  Kewllu. 

T.  R.  LoiiDKbiirT. 
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AUan  Maniiinnd. 
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Jamett  0.  Murray. 
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NEW  PRINCETON  REVIEW 


r^on.  xe87. 


The  a< 


ompanyiniT  partial  lis!  of  eminent  wriiers  [or  the  Review  (now  itneh 
incrcnsc'l)  is  perhaps  of  itself  the  best  guarantee  ol  its  literal;  excellence.     &a 

High  Literary  Standing.  SS-.t'ibT^rlU-^'/Slr'^'S: 

wOTlhy  al  a  high  place  in  Ihc  mosl  select  literature  ol  the  day.  Manr  wiilen 
whosi^  names  are  here  ^iven  make  thi-i  their  only,  medium  (or  reachiiiK  the 
!  American  publit,  and  some  from  an  earnest  dewre  to  forward  an  entciprise  rf  thi> 
,  character  have  entered  again  upun  special  lines  of  literary  work,  which,  by  reuon 
.  of  long  service,  had  been  laid  aside. 

I  The  Keiiew  has  for  its  object  ^itrong  an  well  ta^furi  lileraltirt ;  steidfut 

I  in  the  defense  of  principle.     "  II  re^rds  M>me  things  as  itlllrd,"  and  will  not  opea 

I  Steadfast  Devotion  ""  "■'•""''*  w  *"£>"  specuuaons,  much  leu  lo 

I  t.        T3    '        *     I  those  who  seek   notoriety.      In   ihese  days  oi 

I  to    rTinCiple.  social  and   religious  unrest,   this  will  be  the 

unvanini;  atmosphere  of  the  Kevikw.  It  is  believed  that  the  fuundationb  nf 
I  religion  and  of  good  guvemment  in   this  country  are  too  firmly  laid   to  require 

continual  taking  up  for  repairs.  "  Some  things  will  be  taken  for  granted,"  and  all 
1  useless  discussion  will  lie  left  to  others.  Without  party  or  stclarian  bias,  il  nill 
.  seek  lo  establish  a  me<lium  through  which  the  best  thought  of  oui  ablest  writers 
'  may  coiilribule  lo  Ihc  building  up  of  the  moral,  intelleclual.  and  political  life  of 
I  the  nation. 
■-      Short    Discussions        .  Wecallatieniioototheshort  diKnssk>nsol 

r   T'- 1        c*     L  •       1.         timely  subjects  under  the  head  of  '-Cnlicisms, 

I  O!     1  imely    bUbjeCtS.    Noie>.  and  Re¥ie«-s."  as  alone  wonh  the  con 
j  of  the  entire  work.     Perhaps  no  one  feature  of  the  Revikw  has  attracted  wider 

attcnlioii  than  this,  or  [iroven  of  more  practical  value.      Il  will  be  the  aim  lo 

develop  this  department  in  every  possible  direction,  bringing  into  the  field  of  hfirf 
I  JiscHnian  the  imporlani  movemetils  of  ihe  world  in  a  u-ay  lo  show  the  relation  oi 
I  events  lo  the  varied  intcie!>ta  and  problems  of  the  day. 

The  Only  Reference  Review.  „J''',J"°  t«'h'°^w,r™ 

I  sftfialiil — who  shall  record   the  jiroeress  of  Ihe  year  in   his  own  department  of 

science  or  of  research,  is  peculiar  to  this  publication.  In  ihe  case  of  all  new  dii- 
I  coveries,  care  in  taken  to  detinc  accuialely  the  points  of  connection  with  eiisiii^ 
I  theories  or  with  eslablished   facts,  and  the  prartical  beatings  of  the  question  art 

mode  both  prominent  and  popular.  Any  one  refeninc  to  the  elaborate  indexes  of 
I  Vol.s.  I.  and  II.,  in  3U  pages,  of  Ihe  present  year,  will  be  sutprised  at  the  exlmlai 
I  the  field  ciivere<l  by  this  system.   The  same  caie  is  taken  in  the  hisloiical  summirr 

or  "  keconi  "  of  events,  which  i-  now  n  permanert  feature  of  each  volume. 
I  c;«,ol1    r*rto4-         The  mere  nominal  cost  at  which  the  Review  is  furnished 
I   a  man    l-OSt.     i.;  ^onhy  of  mention.     The  goo  (or  more)  liberal  pages  of 
I  slandaril  literature  that  we  here  fiimish  for  $3  OO  vitMitvt  is  rgialtd  6jr  no  iimilji 

/•uiliealion  {•/  F.uropt  or  America.  The  laige,  clear  type,  fine  paper,  and  the 
'  perfect  imprcssic)ns  secureil  by  superior  printing,  combine  to  make  it  -  '•■■—.*—- 
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A,  C.  ARMSTRONG  ii.  SON,  Publishers,  714  Broadway,  New  York, 


INDEPENDENT. 


CHURCHLY. 


Subscription  Circulation  gained  in  15  months,  6,000. 


THE  CHURCH  RECORD 


REV.  C.   G.   ADANIS,    EDITOR. 


Published  by  the  CHURCH   RECORD   ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn.,  on  the  ist  and 

i^th  of  each  month. 


50  CENTS. 


PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


50  CENTS. 


Officially  accepted  by  the  eciclesiastical  authorities  of  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut,   Rhode  Island,   New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

THE  CHEAPEST  CHURCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 

Printed  on  fine  paper*  with  new  type,  i6  pages.     Size  of  page,  I2x20  inches.     In  typography  and  contents 
«qual  to  any  church  paper. 

MAILED   TO   INDIVIDUAL  NAMES. 


PER 

ISSUK. 

PER 

YEAR,  ONCE  A 

MONTH. 
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YEAR,   TWICE  A  MONTH 
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Each  issue  is  complete,  so  that  the  RECORD  can  be  used  as  a  monthly  or  semi-monthly,  as  desired. 

A  special  feature  of  the  CHURCH  RECORD  is  the  arrangement  of  two  pages  in  a  prominent  place 
of^'purely  local  matter,  which  pages,  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  used  by  any  parish  as  a  PARISH  PAPER, 
oiy^by  any  diocese  as  a  DIOCESAN  PAPER,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  85  cents  per  column,  for  any  issue 
so  used.  In  this  way  a  parish  or  diocesan  paper  can  be  obtained,  together  with  a  general  church  paper,  at 
a .  price  within  the  reach  of  every  churchman. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  special  circular  fully  explaining  this  plan. 

Advertisers  please  note,  circulation  gained  in  18  months,  TyAOOf  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
^00  per  month.  The  very  best  advertising  medium,  especially  in  New  England,  where  its  circulation 
exceeds  all  other  papers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  combined.        Address 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn. 
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AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  at  Saratoga,  September  9,  1885. 


New  Monograph. 


CO-OPERATION   IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

By    EDWARD   W.    BEMIS,    Ph.D. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Bemis  has  made  a  careful  study  of  Co-operation  in  New  England.     His  work  is  a  practical  guide  for 
co-operators,  and  contains  many  facts  to  intt^rest  the  student  of  the  labor  problem. 


Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

No.  I.    Report  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Economic   Association. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Secretary.     Price,  50  cents. 

Nos.  2  and  3.    The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the   Gas   Supply. 

By  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy^  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  75  cents. 

No.  4.    Co-operation  in  a  Western  City.      By  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  editor  of  the 

Minneapolis  Tribune^  author  of  Icaria,  etc.     Price,  75  cents. 


The  publications  of  the  Association  will  number  at  least  six  a  year,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  in  consideration  of  the  annual  membership  fee  of  $3.00,  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  To 
others  the  publications  will  be  sent  at  $4.00  per  annum. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

DR.   RICHARD  T.   ELY,  Secretary, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

BALTIMORE/  MD. 
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JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science. 


HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  Editor. 


The  first  annual  series  of  monthly  monographs  devoted  to  History,  Politics,  and  Economics  was  begun  in  1882-3. 
P'our  volumes  of  University  Studies  have  thus  far  appeared. 
Separate  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  as  follows : 

SERIES      I. — Local  Institotions.    479  pp.     $4.00. 
SERIES    II. — Institotions  and  Economics.    629  pp.    $4.00. 
SERIES  III. — Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington.    595  pp.     $4.00. 
SERIES  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.    600  pp.     $3.50. 

7'Ae  set  of  four  volumes  will  be  sold  for  $12.^0  net. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FIFTH  SERIES.— 1887.    Subscription  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Studies  in  Municipal  Government  will  be  continued.  The  Fifth  Series  will  also  embrace  Studies  in  the 
History  of  American  Political  Economy  and  of  American  Co-operation.  The  following  papers  are  ready  or  in 
preparation  : 

City  Government  of  Boston.    By  Jamks  M.  Bugbee. 

City  Government  of  Philadelphia.    By  Edward  P.  Allinson  and  Boies  Pe.n'rose. 

City  Government  of  Baltimore.     By  John  C.  Rose. 

City  Government  of  St.  Louis.    By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 

City  Government  of  Chicago.    By  F.  H.  Hodder. 

City  Government  of  San  Francisco.     By  Bernard  Moses. 

City  Government  of  New  Orleans.     By  Hon.  W.  W.  Howe. 

City  Government  of  New  York.     By  Simon  Sterne  and  J.  F.  Jameson. 

The  Influence  of  the  War  of  z8i2  npon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union.     By  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 

The  History  of  American  Political  Economy.   Studies  by  R.  T.  Ely,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  I).  R.  Dewey. 

The  History  of  American  Co-operation.    Studies  by  E.  W.  Bemis,  D.  R.  Randall,  A.  Ci.  Warner,  et  al. 


EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  annual  series  of  Studies,  a  series  of  Extra  Volumes  are  being  issued.  The 
volumes  will  -vary  in  size  from  200  to  500  pages,  with  corresponding  prices.  Subscriptions  to  the  Annual  Series 
of  Studies  will  not  necessitate  subscription  to  the  Extra  Volumes,  although  they  will  be  offered  to  regular  sub- 
scribers at  reduced  rates. 

EXTRA  VOLUME    I.— The  Republic  of  New  Haven :    A  History  of  Municipal  Evolution.    By 
Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D.  (Baltimore). 

This  volume,  now  ready,  comprises  350  pages  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index.     It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

EXTRA    VOLUME    IL— Philadelphia,   1681-1887;    A  History   of  Municipal   Development.      By 
Edward  P.  Allinson,  A.M.  (Haverford),  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.B.  (Harvard). 

The  volume  will  be  published  in  Febniafy,  and  will  comprise  about  300  pages,  octavo.      It  will  be  scld, 
bound  in  doth,  at-$3.oo ;  in  law  sheep,  at  ^3.50. 

EXTRA  VOLUME  I IL-^ Baltimore  and  the  Nineteenth  of  April,  z86z.     By  (George  William  Brown. 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1861. 

This  volume  will  be  ready  in  March,  1887.     Price,  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Othtr  Extra  Vclumet  will  bt  anHounced  when  thty  are  ready  for  publication. 

AM  commnnicatiom  relating  to  subscriptions,  exchanges,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLICATION  AGENCY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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'•//  has  a  historical  vaiut-  seamd  to  none  in  this  country. '' — JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Boston.     "//  mc 
treasury  of  information  to  libraries  and  historical  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  *^ — MILWAUKEE  (Wis.)  JOURNAL. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR   ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Of  about   one   hundred    pages,  devoted   to   the    History,   Literature,  and    Generml 

Interests   of  the    New    England    States   and   People. 

During  the  year  1887  it  will  print  valuable 

Papers  on  Early  New  Enfirland  History, 

Articles  relating  to  New  England  In  the  Civil  War, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Towns  and  Cities, 

Biographies  of  Notable  Men  and  Women, 

A  Series  of  articles  on  Leading  Colleges  and   Schools, 

An  .ttithnritativf  series  of  articles  on  the 

RELIGIOUS     DENOMINATIONS;— 

that  on  the  "  Congrkgationalists  "  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  CongregatienuUist ;  the 
Univkrsalist  Denomination  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Capen,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  the  others  to  be 
announced  in  due  season.     Also, 

A  Series  of  authoritative  articles  on  "  Isms,'* 

Complete  Stories,  EssaySi  and  Poems. 

All  readers  will  hnd  under  the  respective  headings,  '*  Editor's  Table,"  **  Historical  Record/* 
**  Nkcrology,"  **  Edkation,"  ••History  AM)  (;eneal<»(;y,"  "Notes  and  Queries,"  ancl^  *' Topical 
Index  to  Cirrent  Magazine  Litkratire,"  matter  that  will  .special  interest  them. 

THE   NEW  ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 

is  a  publication  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every  I'lBLic  and  Private  Library,  on  account  of  its  historical  and 
biographical  service  to  readers  of  ever)-  class.  Its  features  are  precisely  those  which  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
the  minds  of  the  frequenters  of  these  invaluable  institutions.  As  a  means  of  interchanging  information  of  real 
value  and  re^^cuing  from  oblivion  matters  that  deserve  pennanent  preser\'ation,  and  therefore  as  a  publication  at 
all  times  both  attractive  and  useful  for  reference,  it  is  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Librarians  will  consult 
their  tnie  interest  by  keej)ing  the  successive  issues  of  Thk  New  Encland  MAr,AZiNE  for  the  use  of  readers. 


and  very  hands* imt-ly  limited. 


attra 


very  nanus*  imt-iy  jiruiicu. 

The  b'aletn    Mas'i.)  Rfgtster  prcnouncts  it  *'.in  cxctUciit   m.xpa/ine,  bt-aiitilully  printed,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  filled  with 

active  articles.' 


'\\\<>i  Snvark  (S.}.\  Diiiiy  Ad'e*tiscr  ^^i.y'fs.  "  Withmit  which  n<>  g<-ntKrman's  bctok  table  is  properly  provided  for.  .  .  .  The 
contents  ar**  al^av*  v,ih:.ibli-.  and  a  bound  vohinie  ot  that  publication  is  a  record  of  permanent  usefulness. 

The  Albany  (S*.  Y.)  Sunday  Frtss  ••ays  :    '•  Su>tain>  the  h'v^h  rt-putation  »t  has  ever  enjoyed." 

The  Hari/ord  Efruing  I'ost  saN^:  "We  are  gla<l  to  s»;c  The  Nkw  K.vglanu  Magazine  .  .  .  abounds  in''^ood  points 
historically,  and  in  fictiiui.  The  growth  ".if  Mich  maga/i!ie>  d«.'>oU'd  to  the  history  of  sections  of  the  country  is  a  matter  m  which  all 
good  citizens  arc  interested.'' 

Terms  :  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance,  po-stage  prepaid.     Single  numbers,  25  cents.      Newsdealers 

and  I'o'^tmasters  will  receive  subscriptions,  ur  subscribers  may  remit  to  us  in  post-office  or  express  money  ordeis, 
or  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  registered  letters. 

Volume  Five  began  with  the  number  for  November,  1886. 

Volunn'i  l.,ll.,lll.,  and  IV.  are  C'Mnplctc<l  .in«i  sunstantially  ls»und  in  brown  cloth,  making  handsome  books.  'I  hey  wrill  be  furnished 
at  Ss.*"^)  t-ach.  V«'l:>ine<  I.  and  II.  are  very  >t.arcr.  o:ily  .i  ver\- lunitfd  number  are  on  hand  or  obtainable.  Thoj^  desiring  complete 
«ets  wouUl  d»'  well  to  «.»rder  imutidiatdy .  The'-e  V'.>!iiine>  are  vt.-ry  \aluable.  bi'ing  filled  with  original  matter  of  decidedly  historical 
v.due. 

In  reaching:  tl:c  btginninj:  of  th«  fitth  vtilr.tiie,  TuF  Nkw  Kn(.i,.\m>  MAt..\2iNH  has  pas>etl  successftilly  Mr«»^A  the  period  always 
attended  by  nu»re  i»r  le-s  <loulil.  and  fr«»m  an  unde\eli»pvd  eiittrpri««e  has  become  an  established  institution.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Mazarine  were  iirii;inally  aware  of  the  \aM  amount  ^.■ii  univritten  New  Kngland  history,  and  two  years'  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the<iuantity  was  even  luuierestinialed. 

The    Xeh'   Tlnoland   Magazine    /..   the  nonetr  and  only   Popular  Illustrated  Afonihly   devoted  iff 

the    Xeic    Eni^laud  States   and  J\'ople.     Articles  are  oti^^inal,  and  of  ^i^reat  interest  and  valtee  to  nil  AVw 
£nx'landets,  or  thtir  descendants,  or  to  those  interested  in  the  7vst  amount  of  the  hitherto  uniMfritten  history. 

The  presentation  of  Histoty  in   an  attractiie  form   is  our  aim.      The  genius  of  able  ttfriters  makes  the 
real  fact's  of  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Address      THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

36  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE    ONLY    LITERARY    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHED    ON 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Overland  Monthly,  CGlablished  in  1868,  has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of  ihe  great  magazines 
of  America,  Its  literary  qualilies  are  unique,  and  the  steady  and  rapid  progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the 
Pacific  Coasi  is  loyal  to  its  famous  periodical  ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  is  universal  :  il  wins  and 
keeps  a  place  in  the  home  circle  and  the  library ;  its  circulation  is  largely  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic 
Stales,  and  in  Europe.  Every  intelligent  American  should  include  this  magazine  in  his  list  for  1887.  Libraries, 
Reading  Rooms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  !ind  il  one  of  the  best  read  of  their  magazines. 

The  managers  of  The  Overland  Monthly  offer  to  Ihe  public  their  patient,  painstaking  effort  to  develop  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that  the  magazine  is  making  friends  everyvhere, 
and  that  its  circulation  is  steadily  increasing.  They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  com- 
pany of  capitalists  and  literary  men,  (o  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT    COMMENTS. 


"Onemiflit  almoHaswellcDiDpilinciii  Ihe  Cntlurv  by  campiiiim  wiih  The  Ovhilahdki  vi<.e  versa."— Siufm  TraiirlUr. 
■•  Voi  compreheiHir«iini  of  icope.  soundnnj  of  ifioughl,  and  high  liienty  quality,  The  Overland  is  nut  aurpast^d  by  ihe  bot  e 
thcEaHemnoaiUiei."— H'«-»if(r.^,  Masi. 

-The  tml  and  repreuniLints  maiuinc  of  the  fiir  West.    The  periodical  iicdilEd  wilh  uiholic  USIe,  and  il  hai  in  admimbl 

eaKirflheRocWn."— .^aiV^'yiu-'N.  V. ''""^      ,m  y 

JD  ii."—Tir  CrilH.  New "votk!"  ""    """*  *    "      ' 

"  Edited  Willi  a  good  lenji  md  diicriminaiioii  which  are  gralifying.  The  whole  magaiine  is  readable  10  a  high  degree."— Gii^n 
fitiiamaiitt,  Boiion. 

"Suiuias  Ihe  high  litervy  reputation  won  long  ago  byihu  companlnnable  and  ever  welcome  maKaiine.  In  ariiclet  ar^horl 
"■'hy.  and  thocooghly  aitTiciive."— /lefrf  isr.  Chicago. 

"TmtOv^iiLA^Dlideyaled  10  ihe  inielleclual  and  moral  developmeni  ol  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  lefleciH  the  influence  of  in'>ei 

>.•■— North  Brilizk  Mail,  ClasgO". 


—PAOaAifliia  Ltdftr. 


"Eqiul  in  *very  re«pecl  10  our  tKtl  English  magaiinea.*' — 'r\a  Caztlle.  Alexandria,  EgypT. 
'■llihigbliteiary  Handled.  Ihe  dignified  and  moderate  temper  ii  ha»  al«ay«  maintarnej,  it^  policy  of  impani.il  hearing  vflimh  lidei, 
and  itHatnoliite  independence  of  any  private  or  pany  inlereUf,  makeil  a  peculiarly  influential  organ." — 'I*r  Wtrk,  Tirronio.  Canada. 
"Oneol  the  greal  American  maBarines." — Ljndcn  Atkat^um. 

THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    FOR    1887. 

Single  Subscription,  %^.oo  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  Number,  jj  cts.  Sample  Copy,  2^  ets. 

Club  Terms:  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  $ij.oo.    Add  postage  on  foreign  orders. 
The  Trade  supplied  throi^jh  the  American  News  Co.,  New  York:   The  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;   The 
San  Francisco  News  Co..  San  Fraociaeo  ;  and  Trfibner  &  Co.,  Londcn, 
Addresa 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

415  Montgomery  Street,  Saa  Francisco. 


TOPICAL  SCRAP.- BOOK,  system; 


-inn  neiripaper  clippir 


»■"•■ 


9(1,   /r» 


,    Thrrt   I 


'r"^*.f/T. 


in-.t 


tit  l.f  anil trllimrit  xn  anitU:.  and  h  1>  in  iu  place. 
perniiMihrm  lc>  be  rrmoied  wlirn  nu  longer  d«irea,  or 
part*  u[  Uiem  to  be  cut  out  lor  plallorni  or  olher  use. 

jd.    II  h  kanily  fff  tuffnIltH,  ai  well  u  lor  reference, 
•ubfeci  tD3.f  be  uken  down  wvl  gUinied  urtr  at  will. 


-..    ..^  -jly  wonder  li  that  of  Colno. — ^ 

tlieselEing  up  nl  the  ccc^naiBclfi  that  do  one  hiddooB 

teiodandaimplca  tbing  before. 

B«v.  W.  n.  Taylor.  D.  D„  XX.  D.  . 

Pastor  Broiidw«y  Tabemaclc.  N.  V. 
I  receivpd  j-our  apecimen  copy,  and  have  been  to  nock 

'  ^u<:ha■erielaf  book!.' 

KeT.  Oeorge  Dmik  Boardiwui,  D.  D. 

Panor  Fmt  Bapiltt  Cburch,  Philadelpbla,  Pa. 
Ynu  have  reduced  the  idea  of  a  Scrap-Book  to  a  perfect 
how  anylhinK  in  Ihii  line  cuiild  be 


Lt  deal  for  la 


<lh.    ».>«.«..,>« , „ 

nrdmary  li^ind  valume.  i'i  by   lo  incbw,  yet  Urge  ent 


Itaat  when  filled  u 


suiigcsl 


■.   The 


I.  Illustrations.  2.  Temperance.  ^.  Mis- 
cellaneous. 4.  Social  Questioos.  5  Politics, 
a.  Education.  7  Christian  Work.  8.  Ser- 
mons. 9.  The  Bible.  II).  Missions.  II.  The 
Church.  12.  Christianity.  13.  Persooal.  14. 
God.  15.  Book  reviews.  Iti  Isms.  17.  Es- 
chatology.  18.  Sunday  School,  The  Young. 
19.  Tne  Christ.  30.  Sin  and  Atonement.  21. 
Holy  Spirit.  22  Exegetical.  Zi-  Devotional. 
24.  Homiletic  Notes.  2.>.  Social  Questions. 
36.  Duties  ftnd  Graces.  37.  Preachers  and 
Preaching.  38.  Biographical.  2U,  Revivals. 
CI).  HcalOk  « 


Froi 


brary"  for  i 

r-perclippii 


George  F.  Penteeost.  D.  D. 

Thompkim  Ave.  ConereB»>i<"i»l  Church,  BmUya. 
tescnd  me  ten  volumes  □(  your  Scnp-Boola,  with 
slhavexrlected.    I  hdre  used  many  unp-boofcay^ 

'iihout  lystem.    1  bclierc  yourt  lo  ta 


the  "EzuBlner,"  H«w  Tarlc. 

rceivcd  >  •pecimen  o[  Ihe  "Scrap-Book  U. 

■--     II  is  the  cheapest,  moat  cmnBleDt 

^mkaneattv  Dreaerrinff  Dewa- 
ip^ulSeU 


>r  pemkaneatty  pi 
a  peer. 


The  volumes  are  p>:t  at  the  marvtumtlf  Irw  price 
of  75  cents  each. 

IsL     We  will  send /lor/Zir  volume,  with  aojr  title 

vou  may  chocee  to  put  upon  the  back  in  ^Av.  fetlagt 
fr/faiJ  by  us,  upon  receipt  of  7.5  cents.  If  yoo  are 
not  s.nisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  returned  and 
we   will    refund    Ihe  amount   paid    for    it    less   the 

Sd.  If  you  order  a  half  doien,  after  you  obtain 
yciiir  sample,  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
%k.'-fi.  make  you  a  dl«:»uDC  of  5  per  cent,  from  tbe 


If  y 


'cive  volumet  we    will  give 
of  10  per  cent.,  and  pay  expresc 


C.  VENTON  PATTERSON  &  CO.. 

ROCHESTER,   N.  Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS,    50    BROMFIELD    STREET,    BOSTON. 


EDUCATION 

A  AfONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  the  Science,  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of  Education. 

TERMS:    $3.00   A    YEAR    IN    ADVANCE. 

A  $1.00  BOOK-PREMIUM  FOR  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

During  the  next  Thirty  Days  each  new  subscriber  to  Education  will  receive  a  copy  of 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS, 

a  book  of  266   pages,  containing  27  Talks.     Send  $3.00,  and  receive  the   book  by  return 
mail  and  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

"  Ej>ucation  is  now  the  ablest  periodical  devoted  to  the  broader  and  sounder  education  of  the  people   that  is   to   be  found  in 
the  country." — Boston  Herald. 

"  Evcrv  true  teacher  ought  to  have  and  read  Euccation,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  ruts  and   to  give  him  a  broad  view  of  the 
educational  world.*' — C.  H.  Cole^  Hastings^  Aitch. 

**I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  delifshted  with  Education.     It  Ls  altogether  such  a  journal  as  the  teaching 
profession  of  this  country  should  loyally  and  liberally  support." — Pro/.  IV.  H.  Payne^  Pk.D.,  Michigan  Unrtrrsity. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION: 

DEVOTED    TO  THE  ART  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  monthly  magazine  designed  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  common-school  teachers, 
and  to  develop  a  definite  plan  and  system  in  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 

Terms :  $1.00  a  Year  in  Advance. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD  :  For  Clubs  of  five  or  more,  names  and  money 
sent  at  the  same  time,  80  cents  a  year  each. 

"The  first  article  of  Common  School  Rducaiion  is  well  worth  a  year's  subscription.     Find  ray  dollar  enclosed  tu  ascertain  how 

ndent."- /r/7//Vi«  A.  Buch,  SnH.  Schools   Manchester,  ,V. //. 


helpiul  the  first  yearns  isaue  may  be  to  a  superintendent 

"Your  first  number  of  Common  School  Euucatio 
lie  educational  field." — y.  S»  //nyes,  Pn'n.  Forster 

"Common  School  Education  will  prove  to  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  those  who  are  its  readc-rs."— ^cu/t^n  Herald. 


"  Your  first  number  of  Common  School  Euucatiun  is  c.ipital,  andi    you  carry  out  the  plan  you  suggest,  it  will  fill  a  long-telt  want 
in  the  educational  field." — J.  S,  //ayes,  /*nn.  Forster  Grammar  School^  Somennlle^  Mass. 


THE  EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU. 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MR.  WALTER  II.  MOWRY,  WILL  HEREAFTER  BE  FOUND 

IN   CONNECTION    WITH    THESE    MAGAZINES. 

This  Bureau  possesses  superior  advantages  for  aiding  the  better  class  of  teachers  to 
secure  good  positions,  especially  in  New  England  ;  and  Superintendents  and  Committees  are 
invited  to  call  upon  us  or  write  to  us,  and  convince  themselves  that  we  have  the  best  facilities 
for  furnishing  schools  with  reliable  teachers  at  short  notice. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  PubUsher,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SHOULD   GO   EVERYWHERE. 


THE    UNITARIAN. 

EDITED   BY 

BROOKE  HERFORD  and  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND. 

Editorial  Contributors  : 

Robert  Collver,  Obcar  Ciate,  Charles  (i.  Ames, 

George  L.  Ciianey,  H.  Price  Collier,  and 

Mrs.  Eliza  R.  Sunderland. 


28  Pages f  Size  and  Type  of  Harper  s  Monthly. 
Subscription  Price,  50  cents  a  Year. 

This  monthly  aims  to  ^Kipularize  and  carry  far  and 

wide  the  best  THoLUiiiT  of  Liberal  Christianity. 

Its  writers  are  the  ablest,  its  matter  fiesh  and  varied, 

its  price  low  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  into  every  home 

in  America. 

Address 

The  Unitarian, 

115  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 


Dr.  T.  Felix  Ciouraud's  Oriental  Cream  Esfablivh- 
ment,  >o  well  known  to  the  public  for  the  last  Forty 
years,  Eighteen  of  which  ha>  been  conducted  at  No.  48 
Bond  St.,  is  now  changed  so  as  to  read,  No.  48  Bond 
St.,  running  through  to  Main  Office,  No.  37  (ireat  Jones 
St.,  New  York,  where  the  genial  Fenl.  T.  Hopkins, 
Manager,  invites  his  friends,  and  patrons  of  the  Cele- 
brated Oriental  Cream,  to  visit  him  in  his  new  and 
pleasant  rooms,  n«H  only  in  a  friendly  and  social  way, 
but  also  to  iiKpiire  into  the  wonderful  power  that  i> 
vested  in  the  Great  Beautifier  and  Purifier  of  the  Skin. 


Law  and  Collection  Offices 

of 

George  W.  Simers,  Jr.^ 


23  Park  RoWy 


Rooms  j6  and  jj. 


New  York. 


DR.  HOWARD'S 

GALVANIC  SHIELD 

Is  the  onlr  G^mdsc  ElMtrto  AnHaTTMadii 

It  WM  awarded  the  JTcctaf  alAmertam 
IfutUvte.  y.  Tm  Dlplcima  from  SodUtj 
of  Arty,  Fenn«ylTanU :  Medal  New  Jer* 
wy  Slate  Fuir,  18M,  and  haatlieetitforw- 
ment  of  the  ablert  p hjralclana  la 
Amrrim.  Jt  Ih  dillerent  from  all 
Belts,  (llnllirfL  and  ether  app11aneci>.  Iia 
acttoQ  la  liiime<Uate,  and  Itii  core 
«p«edy  and  permanent.  When 
Uhe^  over  the  small  of  the  back  aa 
^hown  In  cut  It  cuiea  Kidney 
Rnd  Bladder  Dlmeaseii» 
lihenmaliBnii  ]«aHbava» 
SGlnticat  weak  Baek* 
Sezaal  Debility.  Paraly* 
■!■«  etc.  Over  theUver 
It  Btaita  It  to  healthy  action,  and 
I  cxpeln  all  polsonou*  talnla  from 
the  Mood.  Orerthe  StoHaoii« 
9  It  cares  Drspepfia.  Indigestion, 
Conn'  ip-itlDn.  Slc.>p!eff4m'5«,  Palpitation  ofthe  Heart,  Dlnl- 
no>«.  NtTVi-iu^tucM.H.  Sour  Stomach,  Epllepay,  etc.  Illas- 
trati'  I  pamphlet  free.  Don*t  bav  any  nm«a.  Slec* 
f  ric  or  Maffiietic  appiinnce  until  you  read  It*  Price 
or  ShieR  from  A3  upw.<ird,  by  mall. 

The  Shield  and  Suspeniiary  Comblaed,  fbr 
^feii.  yonna  or  old,  cures  Varicocele.  l*oat 
Viiror,  and  PerMonnl  Weakneaa  In  all  Its  flam. 
M'.'n  should  send  for  pamphlet,  **  Three  Type*  af 
llpn.'*  Price  of  Shield  and  Suspensory,  9o.  1,  VS. 
No.  S.  41 1 0,  fruarantf ed  to  last  and  retain  power  until 
cured,  atirl  for  vean>  sitervards. 

A»!ERICAN_«AJ*Vj|NIC   CO., 

U  W«w  1 


Ck>ii.  Eighth  9r 


TS^BrMidway* 
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DISEASE   CURED   WITHOUT    MEDICINE. 

A  Marvelous  Invention  for  Healing  the  Sick  and  Conquering  Pain. 

A  Valuable  Discovery  for  Supplying  Maenetism  to  the  Human  System.    Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism Utilized  as  ^le▼er  Before  for  Healing  the  Sick. 

We  wage  no  war&re  against  phyMcians,  or  the  medical  fraternity  generally.  Their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  larse,  and  we  desire 
to  aid  them  in  furnishing  auxiliary  means  for  curing  the  sick,  llie  honest  physician  occupies  a  high  place  in  public  esteem,  and 
deservedly  so,  too.  While  our  Appliances  are  not  a  panacea  for  every  ill,  they  are  what  we  claim  for  them,  and  will  afford  a 
speedy  cure  oftentimes  after  medicines  have  failed  to  give  relief. 

GENUINE    MAGNETIC   APPLIANCES   CLASSIFIED. 

MiPIICTIP  INSOLES  for  cold  feet  and  bad  circula- 
IflAUllLl  III  tion.  Sx.oo  per  pair  by  mail.  Send  size  of 
shoe  worn.    Send  for  circulars. 

MiPIICTIP  WRIST  LETS'/or   hand  paralysb 
lllflUllLl  III  sprained  wnsts,  etc.    Pnce  |a  per  pair.  Send 
measure  of  wrist.    Send  for  circular.^ 

MAGNETIC  ft"*"-"* "' '""' 


circulars. 


.MKLETSfor>.«ne  Ad,, 
'rice  fa  each.    Send  size  of  ankle. 


weak  ankles. 
Send  for 


SLCCPINQ  CAP    for  nervous  head- 


MAGNETIC 

will  give  relief  ini 


niAuRLI  III  acHe,  neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  catarrh,  etc. 
Price  $a  by  mailT  Send  for  circular. 

HAPNETIP  SCIATIC  SHIELDS  will  positively 

jflllUilt  I  III  ^^^^  sciatic  rheumatism^  hip  disease,  etc. 
Price  (.5.    Send  size  of  waist,  and  leg  at  hip.  Send  for  circulars. 

OFFICE  CAP  for  gentlemen  troubled 
_  witti  nervous  headache,  neuralgia,  or  catarrh; 
immediately.    Price  $5  each.    Send  size  of  hat 
worn.    Send  for  circulars. 

MAPIIPTIP  .KNE^  CAP  for  rheumatism  in  the  knee 
IwIAUIiLIIIi  ^'''^  positive  cure.  It  will  reduce  the  swelling, 
and  restore  to  natural  size  immediately.  Price  %2  each  by  mail. 
Send  size  of  knee.    Send  for  circulars. 

HAPMETIP  LUNQ  PRQTECTOR8  arc  price. 
IfmUnL  I  lU  less  to  persons  with  weak  lungs.  They  pre- 
vent and  cure  cold,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  throat 
troubles,  and  catarrh.  Price  55.  Send  for  circulars  with  testi- 
monials. 

UkPIICTIP  THROAT  SHIELDS  cure  sore  throat 

IfiflUIlL  I  III  3i"d  tonsilitis.  A  benefit  to  elocutionists,  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  singers.  They  strengthen  the  vocal  chords 
and  prevent  hoarseness.  Send  for  circular.  Price  $z  each  by 
mail.    Send  size  oi  neck. 

lEQQINS  for  KOU^  rheumatism,  lame 
_  gs,  hjver  sores  and  varicose  veins.  These 
icggms  nave  acquired  universal  praise  for  their  medical  qiial- 
ities,  and  for  the  ease  with  which  they  arc  worn.  Price  $3  each 
by  mail.  Send  size  oi  leg  around  calf  and  ankle.  Send  for  circular. 


MAGNETIC  m 

leKsins  have  acquired  un 


HICMETIP  FRICTION   MITTS  promptly  allevi- 

lllflUIlL  I  III  ate  indigestion, constipation,  kidney  and  liver 
trouble.  Quickly  removes  backaches  peculiar  to  ladies,  and  im- 
parts wonderful  vigor  to  the  whole  body.  Persons  of  sedentary 
habits  and  impaired  nervous  power  will  find  them  a  valuable 
companion.  Price  $a  each,  by  mail,  postpaid.  Send  for  circulars. 

MICNFTIP  KIPNEY  BELTS  for  gentlemen   will 

||||||J||lL  I  III  positively  cure  the  tollowing  diseases  without 
medicine  :  Pain  m  the  back,  head,  or  limbs,  nervous  debility, 
lumbago,  general  debility,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  neuralgia, 
sciatica,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  torpid  liver,  sbminal  emissions, 
impotency,  heart  disease,  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  hernia  or  rup- 
ture, piles,  etc.  Consultation  free.  Price  of  Belt,  with  Magnetic 
Insoles,  t\o.  Send  measure  of  waist,  and  size  of  shoe  worn. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MkRNFTIP  ABDOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 

IfinijIlLI  ly  for  ladiesamicted  with  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
nervous  exhaustion,  dyspepsia,  or  with  diseases  of  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, headache,  or  cold  Uiet,  lame  back,  falling  of  the  womb,  leu- 
corrhcea,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  womb  ;  an  abdominal  belt 
and  a  pair  of  Magnetic  P'oot  Batteries  have  no  superiors  in  the 
relief  and  cure  of  all  these  complaints.  I'hey  carry  a  power- 
ful magnetic  force  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Price  of  Belt  with 
Magnetic  Foot  Batteries,  ^lo.  Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  and 
examination  allowed,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  In  order- 
ing send  measure  of  waist  and  size  of  shoe. 

HAHMFTIP  JACKETS  or  corsets  for 

IflflljIlLlly  ladies  and  gentlemen  cure  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  fumbago,  paralysLs,  bronchitis,  lung  disease,  and 
other  complaints  which  baffle  the  skill  of  our  best  physicians. 
Price  ^30  each,  with  insole.  Send  measure  of  chest  or  bust  and 
waist.  Persons  living  at  a  distance  who  cannot  consult  us  in  per- 
son, should  give  a  clear  statement  of  their  difficulties  by  letter, 
and  we  will  designate  the  kind  of  Appliances  required  in  each 
case  to  efTect  a  cure.  Send  your  address  for  the  "  New  Depart- 
ure in  Medical  Treatment  Without  Medicine,"  with  thousands 
of  testimonials.  The  Magnetic  Garments  are  adapted  to  all 
ages,  are  worn  over  the  underclothes  (not  next  to  the  body  like 
the  many  galvanic  and  electric  humbugs  advertised  so  exten- 
sively) and  should  be  taken  off  at  night.  They  hold  their  power 
forever,  and  are  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  134  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILL  YOU  SEND  TO-DAY  ? 

Will  you  send  lor  our  frbb  canvassing 
outfit  TO-DAY  ?  Ik  mot,  whV  not  ?  It  costs 
YOU  nothing  to  make  a  trial  canvass.  THE 
PENNY  WEEKLY  is  an  elegant  i6-page 
paper  and  is  only  ^o  cents  per  year.  Six 
months  on  trial,  with  premiums,  25  cents. 
Nine  out  often  persons  who  have  that  amount  in 
their  pockets  will  subscribe.  Each  subscriber 
receives  52  weekly  copies  of  the  cheapest  paper 
published  in  the  world,  a  subscriber's  Cbktificatb 
of  Inquiry,  and  a  book  of  52  Penny  Weekly  In- 
quiry Coupons.    Send  to-day.    Address 

THE  PENNY  WEEKLY,  Chicago,  III. 


SUCCESS  „ 

IN  BUSINESS: 

rtiainff  is  the  judidoi 
;mai8  emd  a  properly 
red  Advertisement.    Conault 

_     ISAHAINED 
BY  JUDICIGUS 


To  Advertise  and  meet  wltli 
requires  a  knowledge  ol 
the  value  of  Nevrspapem 

in  Newspaper  Advertising  is  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  Journals  emd  a  properly  worded 
and  correctly  displayed  Advertisement.  Consult 
those  that  have  made  ^  ~  " 

the  art  of  Advertising 
study.     And  this 

NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


InrormaClon  that  will  enable  yoa  to  Advertise  |h« 

dlcloasly  will  be  f  umlshedyV'^a  o/cott,  by  coniultlnc 

t  Lt  IIAIMIIdi  BUBIAV,  FBOIPBOT,  OHIO. 
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THE    AMERICAN. 

A  National  yournal  of  Literature,  Srivnce,  the  Arts,  and  Public  Affairs. 
PHILADELPHIA:     WEEKLY    EDITIONS,    SATURDAYS. 

AMONG   THE   REGILARLV   MAINTAIN'EU   DEPARTMENTS  ARE; 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

ART. — A  depaiimenl  under  competent  overbight. 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS.— A  condM  hui- 
mary  of  interesting  data  relating  to  books,  peiiodi- 
ciU,  announcements  of  publishers,  the  woik  ot 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 

EDITORIAL   ARTICLES-— Tem(>erale  l>ut  earnert 

discusiion  ol  important  public  questions  and  themes. 
WEEKLY  NUIES.— Minor  editorial  comment. 
SPECIAL  ARTICLES.— On  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 

including  the  phases  of  Social  Life.  .Art,  Science, 

Literature.  «c. 


•»*  The  Seventh  Year  Itegan  October,  1886.  The  American  has  now  established  a 
more  than  national  reputation,  lis  contents  consist  of  original  matter,  written  for  its  columns 
It  is  not  the  reprint  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

%*  The  American  has  16  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper.  Subscription. 
$3.00  per  annum  ;  $1.50  per  six  months.     Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The   American, 
Offices,  931  Arch  St.  Post  Office  Box  924,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMMON     SENSE 

CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS. 

STRONG,  DURABLE,  COMFORTABLE. 

No  light,  trashy  sttiff,  but  good,  honest,  home  comforts.     Special  discount  to  clrrgymen. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  to 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTVILLE, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 


"The  Common  Sense  chairs  and  settees  of  Mr.  Sinclair  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
Other  class  of  goods,  and  parties  furnishing  country  houses  and  desiring  inexpensive, 
comfortable,  and  durable  furniture  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair,  at  Mottville, 
N.  v.,  for  a  copy  of  his  handbook,  which  contains  illustrations  of  the  various  articles  he 
manufactures,  with  a  schedule  of  prices." — Scientific  American. 
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GEORGE  W.  SIMERS, 

Hotel,  Drug,  General  Store,  Financial  and  Business 

BROKER, 

23  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK, 

{Oj^ces  Nos.  36  and  37)  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE.    . 


Stores  of  all  kinds  Sold  at  Private  Sale.      Partnerships   Nego- 
tiated.    Additional  Capital   Procured  for  Merchants, 
Manufacturers,  and  Others.    Mortgages,  Leases, 
Contracts,  and*  Bills  of  Sale  Executed. 

N.  B. — Hotels,  Restaurants,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Grocery  and 
Drug  Stores  a  Specialty.  The  Law  Department  is  in  the  charge 
of  James  Ferguson,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  who  can  be 
consulted  on  any  business  appertaining  to  said  office  free  of  charge. 
Positively  no  connection  with  any  other  office  in  the  city. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER   30    YEARS. 


OFFICE   HOURS  FROM  9  A.M.   TO  5   P.M. 

All  business  attended  to  promptly  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  on  moderate  terms,  and 

STRICTLY   CONFIDENTIAL. 

GEORGE  W.  SIMERS. 

MerchaQts  and  Bankers'  References. 
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ARSENICI 


•DUTT.  Thnw  mfliH  nn  hvUIil ''Muuninili'd  >>T  :»> 
ralcJiin  Ukd  cferaM,  atitrn^»A/K  U  ulwl  h  dlnnvil. 
i  la  ifM.    FHS-KLES/XOTH.  BLAOKiBEADS, 

LaARKeui(Kiw,itiiuaii.TBi.L<)W«r-Mi*niiir- 


A  Skin  of  Baautjt  I*  a  Joy  For«v«r. 

SB.  T.  FEUX  OODUUm 


fiiiT-'  I  Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical  Beantiflir 


SPBCIPIO  In  iivsri 


nlaXt.  hmittii  i 


_  .ir»MLV  HAIUTUAL  i'KSRTH'AtiOJtlfA- 
RALMIA,  MTEUXATISV,  I.CM8  itf  APritlTI, 

LOW  WIRIW.  J^AST  OP  VITALITY, 

IuiItv^  ilainoDMr 


U  wB»n   i-SUEKM'ASl'lIXUl 


WHAT  "HOCIETT"  SAViSI 
KiiitnBd  ATr„  BrvoklTii.  teily 
. „  ItSTI*! 


aocta.   TUcr 
hmjammidiiil  nrtFofv > . .  .~^ 

ar  h«  url  »(UR.  1  rHI  ?io  Iwl  tflM<  la  AM  WA^.  nailldoiw 
■a,  I  tboeld  cvrmlBiT  niTafiTvii  tb«biip.u1ieBhhbBlirfeViiiinr^nibJp 
U  bw»;.   ThcnhiR,  I  tttr  pinwn  in  n»mianiiJ1n(  » t  h.«'  nllrr. 

%te».   PlnHK»liiwanubiTl«il>f Rimuuur^KloKl)'lin<l**K 


H«II(sw»l'U-T«  )»I-  )»■•  br  Dull  In  UT  aiMniu.  fliuiulns.% 
illTer,  Tnh«li«rOXLrnfJAH.P.<-AHPBBLL  M.II.. <- Kx£IlSI 
CmillST,'  IM  WEST  l>TH  eT_  KEW  TORK. 

PRBE  (-oftHULTATIOSS  DAILT  Til  t  P.M. 

^- BEWARE  of  Pnli.>ii'H»"l>nB|»<u*hv(r  Mil    ' 
ESl'lOrMI.y,  MALK-IOISI.Y,  mid  KAI.SELY  <U 
■linimilg<t  kiuI  piirmln-il  IIAKMLCS  AR)<EM<' 


:ri  Mail!  Office.  87  Or 
For  »*le  by  Kit  liraKKl"t*  'od  ^■"■7 


('flfe'-XlViN 


9ood«  Deftlen  ihiauh- 
Earope.  AIki  touaStt 
Bbrlch'B.  RldltT-).  aad 
rare  of  base  '"■'■■■''-' 


FOR  REDUCING  FAMILY  EXPENSES. 

J/JOur  new  so-pagc  Price-list  of  Text-Books  of  all  Publishers.  New  School  Books  lower 
than  publishers'  wholesale  list  prices.  Second-hand  School  Books  in  proportion.  Over  r,ooo 
different  titles  (representing  all  publishers),  with  classified  index,  showing  quickly  the  different 
authors  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  Mailed  free  on  application.  We  also  issue  "Cata- 
logue B  "  of  prices  we  par  for  Second-hand  and  New  .School  Books. 

ARTHUR  HINDS,  No.  4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 


f-^^mif^-^' 


-ntraVinf  -for-all  ■  illusfratiVt-aTidll 
bdtep-than  -an/ •  ofher  -111^°^^ 


ORIGINAL 

ACCIDENT  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 

Larsest  In  the  World. 


BEST  LIFE  POLICY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Pay*  Pali ey-H olden 
S4,000    A.    DAY. 


ONE  IN  NINE  or  all  insured  have  received  foul  or  dii- 
■blini  injnrif. 

Policio  NOT  FORFEITED  by  chiDge  Dfocciipaiion. 

Pay*  ALL  CLAIMS  IMMEDIATELY  upon  rcuipi  of 
utisEiciory  [>roob- 

Rala  u  low  ai  will  PERMANENTLY  xcurc  FULL  PAV- 
MENT  ofKACEVALUEoIPoLiciei. 


Policy-hoIdcRi  u 


dby 


$8,417,000  Assets,  $2,096,000  Surplus. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON.  J'trt'/. 

RODNEY  DENNIS,  Sk'}-. 


ARE  YOU    INTERESTED    IN 
LIFE  INSURANCE? 

IF  SO.  EXAMINE   THE   RENEWABLE  TERM 
I  PLAN   OF  THE 

I  Provident  Savings  Life 
Assurance  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
Which  is  the  safest,  the  fairest,  and 
the    most    economical    system  of  life 
insurance  attainable. 

Amon^  all  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country,  the  provi- 
DENT  SAVINGS  shows  the  largest 
ratios  of  assets  and  surplus  to  liabili- 
ties, and  the  smallest  ratios  of  outgo 
for  death  claims  and  expenses. 

The  actual  cost  to  secure  $10,000  in 
case  of  deat^  was  for  the  year  1S86  : 

i  At  .g«  J3,  Policy  No.  .J,.S3 •96.40 

■'      "    38.        "  "     'a.M4 99.fc 

■*      ■'    ».        "  '•    i3.3"S ita.Bo 

I  "     "    so,        "  "    I3,4» i3S.&> 

Home    Office,    EQUITABLE    BUILDING, 

j        1 20  Broadway  and  21  Naisau  St.,  Naw  York. 
\VM.  E.  STEVENS,         SHErPARI)  HOMANS, 

:  l^"  Call  in  person  or  HKtiA  for  proiipectu>>. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Wai  OrtaniMnl  In  r8so.  ami  kai  arnmMlaliJ  Ailtll  tf  .IHr  t,\l,OOO,O0O,™il' «  ^'1!  SurJ>l,,in,.,>-alUMilfl:r>>-/ 
^3,300,000,    fy    lit    v<ti-alh«    ^  Ihi   Nrm    York    lni<-ra<Kr    l.>,farlmenl. 

POINTS   FOR  AN  INSURER    TO    CONSIDER: 

AN  ORDINARY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY  prOTidei  an  enatc  ior  your  depcodmiii  after  ymir  dealh,  fret-  kom  rhe  cUimi 

ofcrid.ion. 
AN  ORDINARY  ENDOWMENT  POLICY  providn  for  death,  and  alto  Kit  onc'i  advancing  years,  hunt  a  he^vy  oiiilay. 
THE  MANHATTAN'S  NSW  PLAN  oHen  boih  advani:«»  combined  in  one,  and  at  a  very  miich  rvduci.ll  cn,t. 

Th^new  policy  .■.  Mpeiior  lo  ordinary  Life  In»urancc.6eeu.Ky™n«duin"dieiowin,"    SiiptTior  10  ordinary  Endowment 


oCilie  policy,  a  Casli  w  Paid-up  value 
bi>(i«inof  .n....nu,c.,and  areWdy 


lAHES  M.  McLEAN.  President. 
H.  Y.  WEHPLE,  Secretary.                                I.  L.  HALSEY,  First  Vic e-Pres. 
S.  K.  STEBBINS.  ActoAiy.  H.  " ~         -  —      - 


™;™rietrsn,".d   eS?/ 


.  B.  STOKES,  Second  Vice-PrM. 


urcd  Ibeir  nervous  debililf ,  and  now  nainUin  Ibeii 

and  mental  vigor  by  usmg 

Crosby's   Vitalized   Phosphites. 

It  relieves   all  fonns  of   oerrousness,  braia   wearineis,  impaired  vitality,  i 
dyapeptia. 

VottDg  menwitb  impaired  mental  faculties  can  regain  their  atrcoEth  bj  an 

It  aids  in  the  bodily,  and  wonderfully  in  the  mental,  growth  of  children. 

For  fifteen  years  it  has  been  used  by  physiciani  who  treat  mental  or  nervons  dlaordfera.    Forank 
on  every  label.     A  standard  remedy. 

"  Every  one  speaks  well  of  Vitalized  Phosphites."— 'Ginj/fajr  at  Work. 

F.  CROSBT  CO.,  96  W.  29tli  Stnet,  Kti  Tork.     For  sile  b;  Dnitlsts,  n  Iill,  $<.N. 


^A     A      H  T  T\  T  T        S*n<l  oiH^,  t«n.  ihw,  or  five  dol- 

I  AN  )Y  iffSifs»-»,ir,s~iii' 

\ji   1  i  1   \-J    1       WORLD,    pui  up  m   lLind»nie 


:.  P.  CUNTKER,  Confection 


(T  i  00  DOMESTIC  TYPE  WRITER.  A 
^Ik^  tW  co^pieie  machine,  with  caps,  lower cs^ 
l49  1     and  li^. ,  formerly  95,  then  %a,  and  now  in- 


Dvcd  and  reduced  lo  $1.     50,000  in  use. 


■na  in  1L1C  by  biBineo  fimu.   CuildtH  fa*. 
IMGERSOLL,  ««  Conlindi  St..  K.  V. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 


THE  TUXEDO  SUIT 

FOR  LADIES  AND  HISSES. 


PHILADELPHIA,     NEW  YOKK, 


ALEXANDER     BROWN    ^    SONS, 


BALTIMORE, 

BUY  AND 

SELL   BILLS 

OF 

EXCHANGE  1 

H^lnd, 

-.ir  and  IrcUmd.  F.in 

Denm 

mnnv.  ItelEiun.. 
rk.  ^vcdcp. 

This  complete  cos- 

lunif  of  original  de- 
sij-n — novel,    el^anl 

ing  of  Cap,  mouse. 
Skitt.  and  Sfl.sh.  is 
knitted  of   Ihe  finest 


iroisted 

patterns 

to     matA 

throughout.        It    i> 

made  in 

a  varied  ai- 

sortment 

of    adon. 

and  in 

9ii«    for  » 

year*  and  npwanb. 

hwat  Conynerdat  and  Travelers'  Crtditi  in  Sterling, 


T  U  X^E  D  O 


MAKE  COLLECTIONS  OF  DRAFTS 
Dnwn  ibrcad  tm  ill  poinK  in  Uniled  SBt«  and  Cai>ad|i, 

Thalr  London  hrnue,  Mcm»%.  BitowH,  Shifliv  &  Co..  g 


I       From  its  texlure  it 

I    is  especially   adapted 

fur     l^wn      Tennii, 

Yachting,      Rowing, 

Gymnlsium. 


E 
D 
O 


From  its  tcitnie  it 
i*  especially  adapted 
foi  Mountain  and  Sea- 
shore Wear,  and  all 
AlUetic  and  Qnldaar 
^■orts. 

DeacrlpUve  Cbevdlmr  anmt  am  mppUcmtto*. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  6*  CO., 

LIVERPOOL. 
BROWN,  SHIPLEY  6*  CO., 

LONDON. 


tALE 
ONLY 


3n>adwaj)  a8levan.t)l  8t. 


Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD   A.  McCURDY,  President. 


STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1886. 


$114,181,963.24. 


Insurance  and  Annuity  Account. 


I     No.     '      Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


Policies  and  Annuiti'is  in  force  J:inuary  i<(t, 

iiW6 

Ri<'1c»  Assumed 


120,95a  $368,981,441  3'. 
•8,673       5M32»7i3  9J 


!<  Poltcicft  and  Annuities  in  forcf,  January  1st, 


f4?^.Si4,i6i-)  v8 


i8d 
Risks  iTerminuted 


129.937  539.^t8o9,aoa  88 
9.698      3^.004,957  40 

«39.^'»5ll4Z5.8i4.i6o  28 


Dr. 


Revenue  Account. 


Cr. 


To  Balance  from  Lxst  account So9» '^65,644  1 1  ! 

Premiums »5,''34,720  6^-  ." 

Interest  and  Rents 5,<;o.^.4c6  m  I 


Uy   paid  to  Policyholders  ; 

Endowments  and  Purchased  Iiisiir- 


aiic 


f  ♦.9'^i7-'>  «•« 

Dividends  and  Annnitirs .1,1  ^-j,^^^  13 

Deceased  Lives '^,.\i)£,i^-in  vk* 


I'  Py   Other  Disburstinicnts : 

.'1  Commi.sMons  and  Commutations.  $1,7^-^7,632  8<, 

!  Taxes ''77."9^3 

;  Kxpcnse* 1.091,01391 

Py   IVfmmms  on  Stoks  .^nd  Il'jnds  I'urcha«.«'d   

balance  to  new  ac  ount 


|I3,I7;,I03   74 


%iiX,:-<>2t^zo  7K 


3, 10 r, 4 16  59 

52.  S'*  14 

>"4,7i9«734  3« 

f  IU1,002,!^^0   78 


Dr. 


Balance  Sheet. 


Cr. 


To  Rf'MTve  for  ptdicies   in  force  and  for  ri-ks  icrnii-  j 

nated     f  io'!.40o,  1  ^-t  h^  \ 

I*rcmiiim«  received  in  advance   78,J74  84  | 

Surplus  at  four  per  cent 5/'4.1i^'  '^  '  "*  I 


«i  I  |,iKi,.,<.-5  ?4    I 


\\y  lionds  srrun»d  liy  M«»rt»;ai;e*  on  R^al  K^tate l5''<'i''<949  ^6 

United  Statir-'  .\\u\  «»thc'r  I*o:id'> t^'fO?  1  ,''»i  ♦'O 

I<^ians  r>n  ColUturals *ii7-,0«7  25 

Real    Estate io,«w)i  ,986  39 

Cash  in  Kank-i  and  Trust  i'onip.inicN  at  intrirst,  2,30''. •.■'03  08 

Inter«>l  accrued ...  i,i»>'",87c«  65 

Premiums  deft-rrfd  and  in  tran'«"t i,';'''s,  117  28 

Sundries 18'', 978  00 

S"4tifii,0^3  24 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  he  correct. 
From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


\.   N.  WATERIIOUSK. 

Auditor, 


KOBT.  A.  GRANNISS.    Vicc-Prnuient. 


ISAAC  V,   LLOVD,  2d  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.   I':AST()N,  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  E.  SPROULLS, 
LUCIUS  ROBINSON. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCUCK, 
C^KOROE  S.  COE. 
JOHN  E.  DEVELIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED. 
RICHARD  A.  MrCURDY, 
TAMES  C.  HOLDEN. 
HERMANN  C.  voH  POST. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


ALEXANDER  H.  RICE. 
F.  RATCHFORD  STARR. 
FREDERICK  H.  COSSITT, 
LEWIS  MAY, 
OLIVER  IfARRIMAN, 
HENRY  W.  SMITH, 
JOHN  H.  SHERWOOD, 
ROBERT  OLYPHANT, 
GEt)RG£  F.  BAKER. 


JOS.  THO.MPSnN, 

DUDLEY  oixorr. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL, 

lULIEV  T.  DAVIKS, 

llOBERT  SEWFI  L. 

S.  VAN  RENSSELAER  CRUCER, 

CHARLES  R.  HENDKR.-;oN, 

GEORGE  BLISS. 

RUFUS  W.  PECKHAM. 


I  J.  HOHART  HF.RRICK. 
WM.   P.  DIXON. 
ROItERT  A.  c;RANNTSS 
NICHOLAS  C.  MILLER, 
HENRY  H.  ROGI.RS. 
lOIIN  W.   AUCinXCLOSS. 
V.ART«>W  W.  VAN  VOORHISb 
THEODORE  M"RFORD, 
WILLIAM  BAUCOCK, 


VOL.  XVII. 
No.  5. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

Illustrated.    Five  Dollars  a  Year. 


<MAY, 
(  X887. 


X^Tj^jTI'l'H  the  Jamiiry  nunilKT  was  l)CL;iin  the  Seventeenth  volume  of  this  monthly  periodical. 
Vyf  With  the  May  numlier  it  entered  upon  its  Fifth  year  under  the  present  editorial 
manai^ement.  It  deals  with  every  problem  in  American  history  from  the  most 
remote  jierioil  to  the  present  hour,  hs  c«)ntril>iiti(>n>  are  from  the  jiensof  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  and  agreeable  writers,  and  the\  .ire  timely  and  diversified,  fresh,  scholarly,  useful, 
and  i  aptivalinu:. 

jl-MlIS  mai:a/iiu'  h(»KIs  the  hi,^h<->t  rank  in  thi-  •  iirrent  literature  of  the  time.     The  monthly 
"fjl^     numbers,  ::athered  into  Iian.Isi>i!ul\  bcir.nd  volumes,  form  a  uniipie  and  valuable  library 
in  thems<.l\es  of  the  liist«»rv  t.|  the  eniintrv. 


<>'± 


^u'^^^  i^L'aders  have:  multiplieil  until  it  r.ow  lias  the  la  ripest  einndation  of  any  magazine  of  its 
JJI  character  ir.  the 'world.  'Ihv:  «ju.iliiy  of  its  >nbscri])ti<)n  list  is  exceptional — an  array  of 
well-kiHiwn  names  represrntinu  the  wealth,  scholar^^hi]),  taste,  and  refinement  of  the 
I'nited  Stile-,  with  notablr  .uMitions  ir«'nj  Canada,  KnL;land,  France,  Australia,  and  South 
America.  It  ;^oe^  into  the  m  b.ools.  <  nil  uc-.  .nd  libraries  of  the  cousUry,  and  is  recognized  as 
an  edueaiinii  power. 

WHAT     IS     SAID    OF     IT. 


*'  It  i«>ntimi'.-- ii.  1,11  itv  ouii  niilif  ttii  •.  liv..I\.  |i  i*. 
edilcil  with  j^ooil  ji:<L;ujcnl  an.l  \\i:li  rxpni  kuc»\vliMli;i- 
of  what  -lu-b  a  pui'lic.ilioii  ^lioiiM  offer. ""  -  /a-'  ("  */;/.•- 
^'<//iV//// //.»•/,  Hu-Hton. 

'•  The  «li.sliiij;ui-.hc»l  al-ility  witli  wliich  it  is  c«»n«liiclc«l 
has  made  it  an  in.liNpcn>al»ic  \i>ii«»r  l-i  l!io  laMe  t,( 
aiilhi)r>  and  Mhulai-,  a^  well  a^-.  a  pnj'ul.ir  fa»«»riii.-." — 
Bih/i'M  Horn-'  Journal. 

'*  Tin-,  i".  one  ni  ilu*  Ih"-.1  iH'i:<idiCal>  wliiili  couk--.  l«» 
our  tabic," — Svfiifus.'  'I'lvu  .. 

No  |KMioilical  sciii  lo  our  tabic  is  read  with  j;realci 
interest  and  enji»\iiieMt.a?iil  none  is  ni«»rc  hij^hly  j.ii/.f  I." 
— Christian  /n!t:iii^.n.,r. 

"  There  is  a  uirlc  an<l  increasing'  inleiesi  in  liist<»rical 
.studies,  ami  this  maija/ine  meets  a  want  in  a  manner 
dilVerent  from  any  oiiicr."—/..'.vv.'/JA'/ ;/.•//.;  .»/././. 

**  K\eiy  nund.'er  throws  li^lu  ii|.,in  ^ome  point  that 
historians  have  eith«r  ij;norc-.!  <»rha\e  hicn  unalde  to 
colled  data." —  />;••  /V.-.  ;v.-..vr  •   /../,  /•. ;. 

**  Kvcry  nninhcr  of  th:s  mai^a/ine  is  .if  jxnr.aneni 
value." — //iitt/opj  t  >nr,iPif. 

*'  If  the  ^nmin-  youth  will  carefullv  peruse  this 
nia^a/ine  he  will  h.rome  thoroujjhl)  conversant  with 
hi'i  country's  iiisiury  in  an  a^reea:«le  manner,  without 
dry  details." — .s,.v/  I- ran.  im-.*  Post. 

"  It  is  a  periotlical  that  ou^iht  to  he  I'ound  in  e\er\- 
school  district  and  library  thiouj^hout  the  Inion.  Home's 
with  younj;  people  shtmid  not  fail  to  prt»Nide  for  them 
this  invaluable  monthly." — Thf  Phelps  Citizen, 

*•  Thi.t  majra/inc  i.s  in  ever>  way  a  credit  to  American 
sclmlarship.  Its  articles  are'  examples  of  the  modern 
spirit  and  method  of  hi.storical  study  at  their  best."— 
Spiin^ii'id  i  'nion. 

"  This  magazine  was  never  belter  edited  than  it  i.s  to- 
day ;  it  so  mediates  between  the  pa.st  and  the  present 
that  it  is  almost  as  fresh  as  if  it  lrcaie<l  of  the  i.Nsues  of 
our  own  time." — Boston  J/eraU. 


•■  T!ii^   pubiirati««n  enjoys  the  unique  dis'inciion  of 

b«M!i^  'h'-  lirst  to  nresi-nl  accurate  historical  informalifm 

in    a    manner   hardly   le.ss   interesting    than    mmance. 

There  is  a  (asiination  about  histur)'  well  told  that  this 

maj;a/ine  al«»ne  possesses." — PcrtlonJ  Glohi, 

•■  li  is  larcfully  read  by  the  great  majority  of  our 
j'ublii  men — in  tin*  \ari«>us  departments  at  Washin^jflon, 
and  by  *si..i,.  and  municipal  ofticial.s  everywhere — and, 
as  in  ixioihcr  monthly  periodical,  the  former  politics, 
]»oli..\.  and  nieasuics  of  the  government  are  intelli- 
i^en:!)  di-cu-sed  tor  the  benefit  of  present  affairs.  It 
n«»\v  ranks  with  the  best,  and  nund»ers  its  readers  by 
tls'iusand--." — \iiv  Yotk  Sun. 

•*(»ne  is  always  sure  of  being  both  interested  and 
instructed  when  he  sits  down  to  read  this  periodical." — 
Xvtth 7Vt->tc'*  n  C '/tn>nit'/r, 

"  ll.ipp)  are  those  who  ptxse.ss  the  entire  series,  .so 
rit.li  in  lore  not  elsewhere  accessible,  .save  tc)  a  favored 
few.  made  more  precious  by  tlje  repro<iuction  ot  some 
«>f  ihe  rarest  tre.isures  of  art." — Montreal  Gazett*'. 

"  I'.s  .utitlos  are  all  valuable,  evincing  good  judpnent 
in  the  SI  leeiioii  of  subjects,  and  fruitful  original  research 
in  tilt  ir  elucida::on,  while  the  variety  renders  each  num- 
luT  exree'iinnly  interesting  to  a  very  wide  langc  tif 
re:uK  rs. "  •  •  Ai  /»•//////<  .hmnrrtt. 

*'  This  maga/iiii-  increa.ses  in  \alue  an<l  interest  with 
every  nund-er,  and  is  an  honor  to  American  periodical 
literature." — .Wxr  Yfti'  Oi'seri'fr. 

"  Mrs.  Lamb  is  making  of  this  magazine  one  of  the 
best  periodicals  in  .America." — A'vw  York  Tribune. 

*'  This  magazine  is  admirably  edited,  presenting  the 
living  facts  of  hislor>'  instead  of  the  dry  bones  gathered 
by  anlicpiarians." — Portland  Advertiser. 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  few   periodicals  which,  in  spite  of 
restriction  to  a  special  field,  plea.ses  the  general  reader 
quite  as  much  as  the  historian  and  antiquarian." — A>?f' 
York  Independent. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  edited  periodicals 
in  the  country." — A   n*  York  Times. 


Mwuk  ol  1.  \.  V.iuie  fit  v:o.,  Xvutt  V\mx,N««  Xwm.. 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer  savs :  "^ No  periodical  in  the  ivorld  excels  the  Magazine 
OF  American  History  ///  interest  and  value  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Without  it  no 
American  s  library  table  is  adequately  furnished ^ 

THE.  MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY  is  carefully 
read  by  the  great  majority  of  our  |jublic  men — in  the  various  departments  at  Washington, 
and  by  State  and  municipal  officials  everywhere — and,  as  in  no  other  monthly  periodical, 
the  former  politics,  policy,  and  measures  of  the  government  are  intelligently  discussed  for  the 
benefit  of  present  affairs. 

T«T^71TH  the  June  number  is  completed  its  Seventeenth  Volume,  and  these  volumes,  hand- 
Vt'  somely  bound,  are  a  treasure  in  any  library,  public  or  private.  They  form  a  unique 
•-^      and  valuable  library  in  themselves  of  the  history  of  the  country. 


'TT^HE  vast  field  for  historic  research  in  even  so  young  a  country  as  ours  is  well   illustrated 
•j_^i\'     by  the  fresh  and  varying  contents  of  each  number  of  this  indispensable  magazine.    • 


'T  N  the  current  June  issue,  for  instance,  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  age  con- 
^J[^'  tribute  chapters  on  Canadian,  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts  history  ;  the  general  reader 
■^^  is  entertained  by  a  graphic  picture  of  **  Our  Presidents  as  Horsemen,"  the  anticiuarian 
with  Rev.  Edward  D.  NeilVs  paper  on  **  Sir  Thomas  Dale's  Indians  in  London,"  and  the  lover 
of  art  with  Albert  Wolff's  essay  on  Millet  and  his  Masterpieces.  Such  reading  is  not  only 
agreeable  and  informing,  but  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  American  public. 


§THER  features  of  the  Seventeenth  Volume  will  be  observed  in  its  table  of  contents  and 
superb  index  accom|)anying  the  June  issue,  not  least  among  which  are  the  admirable 
'^--*^'  papers  contributed  by  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  Benjmiin,  late  Minister  to  Persia,  on  the  Early 
Editors  and  Press  of  this  country  ;  that  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin  on  the  "  Transition 
Period  of  the  American  Press  "  ;  the  distinguished  Moncure  D.  Conway's  invaluable  chap- 
ters on  the  history  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  ;  the  two  papers  on  **  Canada  in  the  Victorian 
Era,"  by  John  Geo.  Bourinot,  LL.D.,  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  ;  and  Mrs.  Lamb's 
papers  on  **  Historic  Homes  on  (iolden  Hills,"  and  **  The  White  House  and  its  Memories." 


lE^  EADERS  will  find  also  in  this  volume  excellent  and  valuable  portraits,  worthy  of  pres- 
^^^^\  ervation,  notably  those  of  the  late  ex- President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  William  Pitt, 
«-<^'         Earl  of  Chatham,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland. 

WHAT     IS    SAID    OF    IT. 

*'  This  publication  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  i        "  This  ma;».izinc  has  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  being 

being  the  first  to  present  accurate  historical  information  ,   written,  not  l)y  people  whose  trade  it  is  to  write,  l^utby 

in   a   manner  hardly   less   interesiinjj  than    romance.  ;   tho^e  who  have  som-jthing  to  say  on  historical  subjects." 

There  is  a  fascination  about  hisl<.>ry  well  told  that  thi.->  I   — Boston  Post. 

magazine  alone  possesses." — Porti.inti  dlobe.  ,        **  Hap])y  aie  those  who  j>os-iess  the  entire  series,  so 

"  In  its  pages  from  month  to  month  appear  the  fresh-  rich  in  lore  not  elsewliere  acctssible.  save  to  a  favored 

est,  best  authenticated,  and  most  readable  accounts  of  few,  made  more  preciou*.  by  the  reproduction  of  some  of 

the  great  events  in  our  national  history." — .\Vr«'  )'ork  the  rarest  treasures  of  art." — Montreal  Gazette. 

Observer.  \        "  Every  school-room  and  every  librarj-shouKI  possess 

'*'  Its  articles  arc  calculaitd  to   please   and   interest  the  monthly  issuer  of  this  Magazini.'as  they  appear,  and 

that  million-headed  individual  popularly  known  as  the  '   when  bound  into  v«ilumes  nt)  more  valuable  liistoiical 

general  reader.     It  is  a  jmblication  of  rare  interest." —  records  pertaining  to  the  career  of  our  own   nation  are 

Xew  Orleans  Pieayune.  obtainable." — The  Erenini;  J\tst^  Iiannd)al.  Mo. 


Separate  subscriptions  for  the  Magazine  of  American  History  may  begin  at  any  time, 
and  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers  receive  them,  or  remittance  may  be  made  direct  to  the 
publishers.     Price,  50  cents  a  copy  ;  or  $5.00  a  year  in  advance. 

The  price  of  the  bound  volume  is  $3.50  for  each  half-year,  in  dark  green  levant  cloth, 
and  $4.50  if  bound  in  half  morocco.      Address 

MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

743  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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S<roMii  I'o/Hnic  of  HOOK'S  FOU  THE  BIBLIOPHILE. 

I.  BALLADS    OF    BOOKS.     Kdiicd  by  Braxder  Matthews.     With  an  original 

front isi.icce  hv  S.   W.   Van   Si'Haick.      Printed  uniform  with  **  l)ook>  and  Bookmen.*'     T2mo,  cloth, 
uncut.     *2.oo. 

Thk  Samk.     i6mo.  bound  ni  ])archment.     $1.50. 

n.  IMPRESSIONS  ON  PAINTING.     By  Alfred  Stevens.    Translated  by  Char- 

lotte  Adams.      With  Portrait.     Printed  on  Van  Clelder  paper,  parchment  paper  cover,  uncut.     $1.25. 

III.  ROGER  CAMERDEN.     A  Strange  Story.     i6mo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

{X early  rcaUy.^ 

CA  TALOGL'E  Xo.  j  of  Rare  an  J  Curious  Second-hand  Books^  and  of  my  own  publicaHans^  just  ready ,  sent 

free  on  application. 

GEORGE  J.  COOMBES,  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  275  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  F.  SABIN, 
BROKER    IN    BOOKS,    ENORAVINOS,    ETC., 

21  and  23  ANN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Library-  Catalogue.s  prepared  either  for  sale  or  private  use.  Books  and  litciary  property  appraised,  and 
most  favorable  arrangements  made  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  liooks  and  prints  at  auction  or  otherwise.  A  long 
experience  in  Europe  and  America  will  render  his  a>sistancc  and  advice  valuable  to  collectors  desiring  at  once^to 
secure  desirable  editions  and  obtain  these  at  fair  j^rices. 

SABIN'S  DICTIONARV  OF  BOKS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA— The  greatest  National  Bibli- 
ography ever  made. 

AMFRITANA  ^^^^^ stevens «& son. 

iliVl  L/1  vl  V^ili  1  i\«        American  and  Antiquarian  Booksellers, 

WILL    SKN1>   THEIR 

NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  HOOKS   AND  PAMPHLETS  RELATING  TO  AMERICA 

Gratis  and  post  free  on  application.     Prices  strictly  moderate, 

115  St.  Martin's  Lane,        -    -       -        London,  W.  C,,  England. 

In   the  LIBRARY  DOCKET,  which  will  be  sent  gratuitously  to  any  one  addressing 

The  F.  H.  THOMAS  LAW  BOOK  CO., 

No,  g  South  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

WILL   BE    FOUND   MUCH  VALUABLE    INFORMATION   AS   TO   TH-E   OLD 

LAWS    AND    STATUTEiS 

of  the  various  Colonies  and  States,  together  with   lists  of  Curious  and  OUt- 

of-print  Law  Books. 


D.  APPLETON   &   CO. 

PUBLISH  MA  Y  20: 
I. 

New  Volumes  of  Lecky's  Eng^land. 

Lecky's  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 

Century.— Volumes  V  and  VI. 

The  new  volumes  of  Lecky's  great  work  cover  for  England  the  period  from  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  in  1783  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  France  in  1793  ;  and  for  Ireland  ihey 
include  the  early  days  of  Grattan's  Parliament  and  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Irishmen.  One 
more  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

Large  i2mo,  cloth.      Price,  ^2.25  per  volume. 

II. 

John  Sevier,  the  Commomvealth  Builder. 

A  Sequel  to  "The  Rear-Guard  of  the  Revolution."     By  James  R.  (^ilmork  (Edmund 
Kirke).     i2mo,  cloth.     Price,  $1.50. 

John  Sevier  was  among  the  pioneers  who  settled  the  region  in  Kastem  Tennessee.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
State  of  Franklin,  which  afterward  became  TenneNsec,  and  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State.  His  innumerable 
battles  with  the  Indians,  his  remarkable  exploits,  his  address  and  genius  for  leadership,  render  his  career  one  of 
the  most  thrilling  and  interesting  on  record. 

For  sale  hy  all  booksellers  ;  or  any  work  sent  by  the  publishers  by  mail,  postpiid^  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

I,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

McCarthy's  Annual  Statistician. 

Edition  of  1887  now  ready. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  this  valuable  compendium  of 
useful  knowledge  contains  im]X)rlant  changes  in  many 
of  its  departments,  and  in  its  present  form  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  contains  a 
vast  variety  of  information,  statistical  and  otherwise, 
that  has  been  collected  at  great  expense  and  with  great 
care,  and  can  probably  be  found  in  its  present  compact 
and  convenience  in  no  other  publication.  Ever)-  move- 
ment that  affects  the  public  life  of  each  country  of  the 
world  is  recorded  within  the  confines  of  its  pages.  Every 
achievement  in  the  domain  of  invention  and  science  is 
presented  and  made  available  to  every  one  as  a  ready 
reference.  In  the  present  number  over  thirty  additional 
countries  have  been  introduced,  and  the  geographical 
portion  of  the  work  now  includes  every  known  country, 
with  the  latest  facts  of  a  political,  commercial,  financial, 
or  economical  character  that  relates  to  them.  The 
work  also  contains  a  multitude  of  ^olher  new  facts  im- 
portant and  interesting  alike  to  every  class  of  the  reading 
community.  The  retained  portion  of  the  work  has 
undergone  a  thorough  revision.  The  chronology  has 
been  brought  down  to  January  27,  1887,  and  the  figure.s 
representing  area,  population,  armies,  navies,  imports, 
exports,  production,  railroads,  telegraphs,  revenues, 
expenditures,  and  debts  of  different  nations  are  the  latest 
obtainable.     The  work  contains  650  pages. 

Price,  prepaid,  $4-.00. 
CIRCULAR    UPON    APPLICATION. 

Address       F.  E.  GRANT,  7  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 


OuUide  of  Preaa  or  Public  WritlDgs. 


A  60c  interest  in  our  Wherewithal  Portfolio  (Gilt- 
Cloth-Silicate),  will  make  the  Ideal  Teacher,  Scholar, 
or  Thinker.  Finding  it  as  r^-'presented,  give  your  friend 
the  suggestion,  to  possess  it.  Also  your  School  rep- 
resentative, that  he  may  vote  for  its  Cotemporary 
Chart  system,  for  use  upon  Blackboards  in  the  Schools 
by  contract.  In  sending  your  order  please  mention 
Magazine  of  American  History. 

We  publish  but  two  Specialties— The  Wherewithal, 
60c.,  and  Fifteen  Minutes*  Sunday  Work,  lj53.oo^the 
first  secular,  the  last  religious.    Prospectus  of  latter,  25c. 


The  Wherewithal  Mfg.  Pub.  Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Rare  Books,  Fine  Prints, 

Choice  Autographs, 

Catalogues     Issued. 
WILLIAM  EVARTS  BENJAMIN,  744  Broadway,  New  York. 

40,000  BOOKS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

MACAU  LAV.  In'inj;,  George  Elioi,  Thackeray.  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Scott  ;  all  the  p>opulax  novels  in 
sets  ;  all  the  poets  and  encyclopedias  ;  thousands  of  juvenile  books  ;  ten  thousand  school  Dooks,  5  cents 
and  10  cents  each  ;  steel  engravings,  10  cents — worth  $r.oo  ;  prayer  books,  Bibles,  and  fine  stationery  at  your 
own  price.  Vou  will  never  see  book>  >old  so  cheap  again  in  this  city.  I  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for  new 
and  old  books,  in  small  or  large  quantities.     Open  evenings. 

LOVERING'S    NEW   YORK    BOOK  EXCHANGE,   781    Broadway,  opposite   Stewart's. 

MAGAZINES  AND   REVIEWS. 

SEVERAL  thousand  differ»jnt  kinds  of  periodicals  kept  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  low  raies. 
A  specialty  made  of  siipj)lMng  back  numbers,  volumes,  and  sets.  The  larpjest  assort- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Subscriptions  taken  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  for  any 
periodical,  either  American  or  foreign.     Address 

AMERICAN  AXD  FOREIGN  MAGAZINE  DEPOT,  47  DEY  ST.,  NEIV  YORK, 


y^#OId^#Bo^WM^n 


JOSEPH  Mcdonough, 

744  Broadway. 

New  York,  and  30  North   Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Back  numhers  of  MAGAZINE  OF  AMKRICAN  HISTORY    mailed,   postage  free,   twenty-five  cents.    Send  li>t  oi  numi  ers 
wanted.     CATALOGUE  No.  4  •  AMERICANA,  ready  February  1.     Send  for  one. 

CATALOGUE  No.  23,  being   'Odds  and  Ends"  from  "The  Literary  Junk 

Shop  '*  of  A.  S.  CLARK,  34  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  address.  (Genealogy,  History,  Indian,  Mormon,  Mathematics,  Geology,  Rebellion, 
War  of   1 81 2,  Etc.,  Etc.) 

DAVID  G.  FRANCIS,  17  Astor  Pl.\ce,  New  York.  Dealer  in  NEW  and  OLD  Books.  Valuable 
Second-hand  Books  constantly  on  >ale.  Priced  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  issued  from  time  to  time  and 
SENT   FREE   TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


CHESS  BOOKS. 


WILLH.  LYONS.  The  largest  dealer  in  Chess 
Books  in  America.  Carries  the  largest  stock.  Chess  in  all  languages,  and  of 
all  ages.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Special  terms  to  Libraries.     Dealers  supplied. 

WILL   H.  LYONS, 

Box  422,  Newport,  Kentucky. 

BOOKST       RELATING    TO    AMERICA,    ITS    HISTORY,    GENERAL  AND   LOCAL,    PAR- 

^i^!^S^Z-i^^Z^  ticularly  the  latter!    Lives  of  Americans,  obscure  and   illustrious,  the   former  always   preferred;     Book» 

throwing  light,  or  claiming  to  throw  light,  on  the  misty  origin  and  weird,  romantic  life  of  the  Red  Men — their  ethnology,  their  tongue^, 
their  stone,  metal,  and  earthen  relics  of  past  ages:  (jenealogy  :  Criminal  Trials;  The  rude  Rhymes  illustrating  the  slow  but  sure 
growth  of  American  Poetry  :  Narratives  of  Soldiers  and  Pioneers ;  and  other  odd.  curious  and  out*of-the-way  things  peculiar  to 
America.     These,  with  a  willingness  to  sell  them  at  (air  prices,  constitute  the  specialty  of 

CHARLES  L.  WOODWARD,  78  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Catalogues  for  whoever  wnnta  them. 


ESTABLISHED   1845. 

J.    L.    PHILLIPS, 

Steel  Plate   Engraver   and   Printer, 

PHOTOGRAVURE, 

Paintings^  Photos,  PrintSy  etc.     Reprodttced  Po7'traits  a  Specialty. 

Satis/actwft  guaranteed. 


39  DEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


A   New  W(5rk  of  Great  Historical    Interest. 

HISTOIRE    DE    LA    PARTICIPATION    DE    LA    FRANCE    A    L'ETA- 

BLISSEMENT  DES  ETATS-UNIS  D'AMERIQUE. 

Correspondance  diplomatique  et  documents,  par  H.  Doniol.    2  vols     40  Portraits.     Price,  $12. 

DUPRAT    &    CO,     BOOKSELLERS, 

5  East   1  7th  Street,  New  York. 

BANGS  &  CO.,  739  and  741  Broadway,  New  York 

Regular    Auction     Sales    of    Libraries,    Books,    Coins,    Autographs,    and 

Library  Property  generally. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION.    CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED. 


GEORGE  A.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

787  &  TSQ  Broadway,  Cor.  lOthi  St. 

BOOKS,   ENGRAVINGS,   PAINTINGS,   FURNITURE,  Etc 

SALES  OF   FURNITURF..   ETC.,  AT  RESIDENCES  OF  OWNERS. 


RARE 


Walter  B.  Saunders, 

Nos.  33  and  35  South  Tenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOKS 


FINE  ART.  ILLUSTRATED,  RARE  AND   CURIOUS 
AMERICANA,  BEST  EDITIONS. 

Priced   Catalogues   Issued   and   Sent   upon    Application. 
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Genealogical  and  Biographical  Monographs. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  KDUARK  K.  SAI.ISBURV,  of  New  Haven,  Comn.,  are  printing. 
"jirivaiuli,"  a  series  of  Genenlogica!  and  Hiograi)hical  Monoeraphs  on  the  famities 
of  McCurdy,  Lord,  Parmelee-Mitcheli,  Digby-Lynde,  Willoughby,  Griswoldf 
Pitkin-W olcott,  Ogden-Johnson,  and  Diodati,  including  notices  of  the  Manrins, 
Lees,  DeWolfs,  Drakes,  and  olheis.  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  names  and  dates,  but  a 
book  nj  family  /lislory  ;is  well  ns  a  genealogical  record,  full  of  new  facts  obtained  in  this 
country  and  abroiid  ;  a  work  of  great  and  ever-increasing  interest  to  present  and  future  gener- 
aiions  of  these  families  and  iheir  allies  :  and  also  valuable  to  genealogists,  and  other  antiquaries 
or  students  of  iiistory  generally.  The  Monographs  will  fill  from  500  to  600  pages,  in  two 
l)aits,  4to  ;  and  will  be  accompanied  by  twenty  full  chart-pedigrees,  on  bond  paper,  with 
auihenlieatc'd  ccats  of  arms  and  carefully  prepared  indexes  of  family  names. 

Sulisiriptions  are  invited  for  copies  cr/f«j/.  The  edition  will  consist  of  300  copies:  the 
cost  of  250  of  these,  bound  in  beveled  iioards,  cloth,  gill  tops,  with  the  pedigrees  separately 
bound,  will  be  §18  each  ;  that  of  50  copies,  on  larger  paper,  bound  with  the  pedigrees,  uncut, 
will  be  S20  each.  In  this  estimate  no  account  is  made  of  great  expenses  incurred  by  the 
authors  in  the  collection  of  materials  (or  the  work,  during  many  years,  in  this  country  and  \a 
Europe,  nor  of  the  labor  of  coni])osilion  and  preparation  for  the  press. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Chart  Pedigrees,  sei)arately  bound,  without  the  text,  are  offered  at 
SS  for  the  set.  the  expense  of  these  being  large  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Application  for  copies  may  be  made  to  the  authors  as  above.     Or  to  Editor  of 

Magazine  of  American  History, 


PUBLICATIONS 


ity 


"Volimiea  X.   aaa.a.   II. 


''rice  per  volume,  bound  In  Half  Morocco 
or  Cloth,  S4.00:  In  Paper,  S3,00. 


s  fro 


valuable 


Being  aelectio: 
Historical  Papers,  upon  both  local  and 
national  topics,  presented  10  the  Society 
during  the  past  twenty-live  years.  An 
eihauslive  Index  in  each  volume. 

Full  Tables  of  Contents, 

Sent  /ret  l-y  Mail,  upon  .tpplkalion  to  Ihe  Publishtrs, 

BIGELOW  BROTHERS,  BulTalo,  H.  T. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Having  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  par- 

pu>c  of  publishing  books  and  periodicals  under  Ihc  firm 
'  name  .)f  C.  \V.  Moullon  &  Co.,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
uiiilerlake  ihe  inspection  of  Manuscripts  intrusted  to 
our  care,  and  offer  to  authors  aU  the  facilities  of  a 
general  publishing  house.  We  have  a  nnniber  of 
publications  in  preparation,  and  others  arc  receiving 
oui  attention.  Only  literature  of  the  better  c1a.-is  will 
bear  our  imprint,  and  we  confidently  expect  to  receive 
the  approval  and  -uppor:  of  the  reading  public  on  the 
nierii  of  our  pro<luctions. 

The  jmblication  of  Ql'KBlES  heretofore  appearing 
«i;h  Ihc  imprint  of  C.  L.  ShTrill  &  Co.  will  hereafter 
be  published  by  C.  W.  Moulton  &  Co. ,  as  all  rights  and 
t  lies  in  that  publication  have  been  transferred  to  them. 
.\dvisablc  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  magaiine 
ai  once,  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  Qceiiies  is 
n.nv  in  the  third  year  of  its  publication,  and  has  won  an 
enviable  position  among  the  leading  literary  migazines. 
It  will  be  the  constant  enileavor  of  the  publi^iben  to 
maintain  its  present  standard  of  merit,  and  meet  the 
reiguiremcnts  of  a  large  and  cultured  constituency. 

I       C.   W.    MOULTON   &  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  ROBERT  H.  GRISWOLD  AND  DAUGHTIiRS 

« 

In  their  Home-School  at  Lyme,  Connecticut, 

Are  assisted  by  Miss  ANNA  F.  WEBB,  A.B.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  and  recent  teacher  in  the  Nash- 
ville College  for  Voung  Ladies.  Besides  giving  careful  attention  to  English,  and  the  usual  rudimentary  studies, 
they  teach  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Gennan,  and  the  higher  mathematics.     Pupils  can  be  fitted  for  college. 

Miss  Webb  bears  high  testimonials  from  the  President  of  Wellesley  College,  and  the  Professor  of  History,  a 
branch  to  which  Miss  Webb  gives  special  attention. 

These  ladies  offer  unusual  advantages  for  the  piano,  harp,  guitar,  singing,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
and  painting.  They  give  instruction  in  rich  and  elegant  styles  of  French  embroider)',  ancient  and  modem,  not 
■elsewhere  taught  in  this  country. 

This  school  is  recommended  to  young  girls  taking  the  ordinar>'  course,  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  particular 
-studies,  and  to  graduated  young  ladies  desirous  of  higher  attainments  in  special  branches.     Terms  moderate. 

The  very  large,  commodious,  elegant  old  house  is  cool  in  summer,  thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  very 
pleasantly  and  delightfully  situated  in  large  grounds,  on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near  its  mouth.  With 
Its  refined  influences  it  is  a  charming  home  for  voung  girls  of  all  ages,  especially  for  those  who  have  no  permanent 
home  of  their  own.  They  can  remain  in  vacations.  Few  pupils  being  received,  great  care  is  taken  of  their 
health  and  mental  and  moral  development. 

REFERENCES. 


Chxef-Justicb  M.  R.  WAITE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judge  C.  J.  McCURDY,  Lyme,  Conn. 

Prof.  EDWARD  E.  SALISBURY,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

Dr.  JAMES  K.  THACHER,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  CHAS.  H.  LUDINGTON,  276  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  MARTHA  J.  LAMB,  "Magazine  of  American  HLstory,* 

743  I^oadway.  New  York. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  YOUNG-FULTON.  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Miss  HELENE  HESSE,  36  West  aist  Street,  New  York. 
Mr.  E.  S.  lane,  74s  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Mr.  DANIEL  R.  NOYES,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
JuDGB  JOHN  H.  BOALT.  S.in  Francisco,  Cal. 
Miss  ALICE  E.  FREE.MAN,  Ph.D.,  Pres.  of  Wellesley  College. 
Miss  K.  E.  COMAN,  Ph.B.,  Prof,  of  History,  Wellesley  College. 
Dr.  G.  W.  F.  PRICE,  Pres.  Nashville  College  for  Young  Ladies, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


HISTORY    IN    RHYMB 

AN  INVALUABLE  AID  TO  THE  MEMORY. 
AMERICA,  ENGLAND,  AND  FRANCE  NOW  READY. 


Second  Edition.    F*rice,  60  Cents. 


With  rare  and  useful  Genealogy,  giving  the  Marriages  and  Children  of  all  the  Sovereigns,  the 

claims  of  Lady  Macbeth,  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  rise  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Houses 

of  Burgundy,  Bourbon,  Orleans,  Savoy,  Navarre,  Bonaparte,  etc. 

By  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER, 

OF 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  CHARLES  H.  GARDNER'S 

SOARDING  AND  ®AY  SCHOOL  FOR  TOUNG  fe/lDlDS. 

•  No.  603  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
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BOOK    CHAT. 


BRIGHT,     NOVEL,     AND     ORIGINAL. 


MAGAZINE  LEADERS  indexes  every  article  in  the  magazines  of  the  world  {200  in 
number,  in  six  languages'  under  subje^t^  so  that  at  a  glance  one  can  see  everything 
written  on  any  topic  in  which  he  is  interested. 

NEW  BOOKS  gives  in  a  few  lines  the  character,  scope,  treatment,  and  outline  of  plot  of 
all  new  books  of  every  description,  without  criticism,  telling  carefully  what  each  is 
about. 

WITH  THE  POETS  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  titles  of  every  poem  in  the  magazines^ 
enabling  one  to  see  readily  what  is  the  latest  production  of  any  well-known  poet. 
Poems  of  special  seasons  are  indicated. 

COMING    BOOKS   devoted  to  announcements  of  books  in  press,  or  in  preparation. 

MAGAZINE  BRIEFS  indicates  changes  in  periodicals,  discontinuances,  new  magazines^ 
special  articles,  etc. 

GOSSIP  ABOUT  AUTHORS.  Talks  on  what  literary  men  are  writing,  and  chat 
about  their  work. 

SELECTED  CURRENT  READINGS.  Poetry  and  prose  extracts  from  the  best 
books  of  the  month. 

NEW  SERIALS.  A  list  of  all  new  serials  (fiction,  science,  history,  biography,  etc.) 
commenced  in  each  month's  magazines. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS.     Latest  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  publications. 


PRESS     NOTICES 

Book  C'liAT  Fili>  n  place  which  no  other  periodical  fills  or  attempts  to  fill  — AVw  York  Times. 

While  it  gossips,  it  is  never  trivial,  but  in  a  brief  paragraph  or  a  few  words  ofttimes  conveys  as  much  practical 
meaning  as  the  Ion-;  ciilicism  of  its  older  literary  contemporaries  — Brooklyn  Magazine, 

Its  articles  are  bright  and  suggestive,  and  its  news  in  regard  to  new  publications  is  exhaustive,  accurate,  and 
valuable. —  T/tr  Cosmopolitan. 

m 

Represents  an  herculean  amoiiflt  of  labor,  and  it  is  labor  so  well  directed  that  every  stroke  is  sure,  every 
touch  a  happy  one.     Its  editorials  are  keen  and  novel. — Boston  Traveller, 


$1.00  per  Year.      Sample  Copies,  10  cents. 


BRENTANO  BROS.,  Publishers. 

5  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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We  commend  THE  WEEK  to  business  men,  politicians,  men 
of  literary  tastes,  and,  in  short,  to  the  reading  public  generally,  ns 
a  j<.iurnal  combining  a  grtrat  variety  of  subjects,  all  specially  hand- 
led by  able  writers,  each  in  his  specialty.  Among  these  it  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  name  of  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  takes  a 
leading  part  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of  THE  WEEK — 
Brtuistrerfs. 


The  Week: 

A  Canadian  Journal  of  Politics, 
Society,  and  Literature. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  THURSDAY 
At  $3.00  Per  Annum. 


States. 

The  Week 

Has  now  entered  upon  its  third  ytfar  with  most  encour- 
aging; prospects,  and  with  lyany  new  features. 

C.  BLACKETT  ROBINSON, 

5  Jordan  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sample  copies  free  on  application. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  WEEK— the  only  literary  journal  in  (he  Dominion— aflbrds 
an  excellent  medium  for  advertisements  intended  to  reach 
the  proiSesskMial  and  cultured  classes  of  Canada.  It  is  read  by 
people  who  can  purchase  what  they  want  and  pay  for  what  they 
purchase.  None  but  the  choicest  business  announcements  will  be 
taken  ;  and  HO  "ctm"  will  bk  inskrtbd,  unless  of  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  ardstk  duuacter.  All  advertisements  will  be  set  up  in 
such  style  as  to  ineure  THE  WEEK'S  high  typographical  appear- 
ance,  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  advertising  in  its  columns. 


Independent  in  Politics,  The  Week  appeals  by  a 
comprehensive  Table  of  Contents  to  the  different  tastes 
which  exist  within  the  circle  of  a  cultured  home. 

An  average  of  fifteen  short  crisp  Editorials  is  given 
in  each  number  upon  CANADIAN,  AMERICAN, 
and  ENGLISH  POLITICS  and  LITERATURE. 

Amongst  the  regular  Contributors  is  Professor 
GOLDWIN  SMITH ;  and  a  distinguished  public 
man  in  London  has  kindly  undertaken  to  supply  regu- 
larly an  English  Letter.  Paris  and  Washington  Letters 
will  appear  at  regular  intervals. 

In  addition  there  are  special  contributions  from  some 
of  the  ablest  Writers  in  the  Dominion  and  the  United 


An  Unparalleled  Success. 

Only  $8.00  a  year,  including  all  Original  Etch- 
ings by  Prominent  Artists,  for  the  Elegantly 
Printed,  Highly  Illustrated,  Enterprising,  Ac- 
curate, and  Progressive  Monthly  Journal, 
Devoted  to  the  Fine  Arts, 

THE    STUDIO. 

CLARENCE  COOK,    Emtor. 

Contents.  —  Leaders  on  Current  Ari  Topics. 
Reviews  of  Art  Exhibitions.  Notices  of  New  Statues, 
Paintings,  Imjwrtant  New  Buildings,  and  New  Art 
Books.  Notes  on  Art  Matters  and  Archaeology  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  Announcementsof  Art  Exhibitions, 
Meetings  of  Art  Schools,  etc.,  etc.  Reproductions  of 
Important  Paintings,  by  the  Azaline  and  Orthochro- 
matic  Methods,  giving  full  color  values,  and  in  gtneral 
whatever  can  be  of  interest,  and  invaluable  to  Artists, 
Amateurs,  Teachers,  Instructors,  Connoisseurs,  Patrons 
and  Lovers  of  Art,  Architects,  Builders,  Decorators 
and  Furnishers,  Collectors  of  Antiquities,  Vases,  Coins, 
and  Medals,  Art-Classes,  Clubs,  Scho\)ls,  ColLges, 
Libraries,  and  Museums,  and  to  everyone  interested  in 
the  Fine  Arts. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Our  announcement  of  having  commissioned  the  dis- 
tinguished French  etcher,  M.  Rajon,  to  etch  a  plate  on 
an  important  subject  expressly  for  The  Studio,  has 
created  considerable  comment  and  speculation  as  to  the 
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"PI?T6^Y   eF  TJ:E   QIWY  eF   fiEW  Y0RK. 

By    MRS.    MARTHA  J.    LAMB. 

It  embraces  more  varied  and  authentic  information,  upon  a  greater  number  of  important 
subjects,  than  any  other  historical  work  of  the  same  size  in  the  English  language,  and  is  as 
fresh  and  readable  as  any  work  of  fiction.  To  the  generation  now  coming  upon  the  stage  of 
affairs  it  is  of  priceless  value,  and  its  influence  in  creating  and  cultivating  the  public  taste  for 
historical  reading  has  been  already  so  marked  as  to  be  apparent  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer.     No  family  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy. 

»  The  A^e7u  York  Tiibuue  said  of  it  as  it  came  from  the  press  : — *'The  whole  work  is  marked  with  the  higncr 
qualities  of  historical  writing.  The  personal  sketches  which  it  presents  of  several  of  the  prominent  characters 
of  the  revolutionary  ])oriod  indicatj  minute  research  and  exact  discrimination.  Mrs.  Lamb  gives  abundant 
evidence  not  only  of  a  profound,  but  of  a  singularly  intelligent  study  of  her  authorities,  and  she  has  used  her 
materials  with  the  acutcness  and  discrimination  which  betray  an  equal  decree  of  sound  culture  and  good  sense. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  European  politics  of  the  day,  which  form  the  frame- work,  or  rather  the  foundation  of 
\er  history,  is  turned  to  excellent  account,  giving  a  breadth  and  solidity  to  the  narrative  which  is  admirably 
ilended  with  the  prevailing  grace  and  dignity  of  her  style.  Her  frequent  touches  of  personal  and  family  history 
idd  the  charm  of  biographical  tlcscription  to  the  historical  incidents.  Ttecity  of  New  York  forms  the  central 
point  in  contemporaneous  history,  and  well  deser\-es  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  memorial  thus  wisely  consecrated 
t<i  its  progress.* 

Harper^ s  Magazine  pronounced  it: — "A  piece  of  hbtorical  painting  which,  for  brightness  of  color,  dis- 
vinctness  of  .">utline,  and  general  truthfulness  in  detail,  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  There  is  scarcely  a 
^jhase  in  New  York  life  or  an  incident  connected  with  its  progress  and  history  which  Mrs.  Lamb  has  failed  to 
reproduce  with  attractive  fullness." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  wrote : — "  I  am  impressed  afresh,  every  time  that  I  ppen  it,  with  the  remarkable 
combination  which  it  presents  of  excellent  and  attractive  qualities.  The  immense  mass  of  materials  which  it 
contains,  gathered  with  indefatigable  labor  and  patience,  has  been  wrought  by  the  author  into  a  graphic  and 
fascinating  narrative.  She  delightfully  combines  an  easy  grace  of  literary  skill  with  diligence  and  perseverance 
in  collecting  information  from  all  quarters  and  comers.  ^Vhile  her  volumes  are  replete  with  the  results  of  careful 
investigation,  they  show  as  well  the  fine  touch  of  the  practiced  hand  of  a  cultivated  woman — in  the  biographical 
sketches,  and  the  dexterous  tracing  of  family  history,  which  are  deftly  interwoven  with  clear  and  large  accounts 
of  public  affairs ;  in  the  swift  glimpses  at  the  changing  manners  of  successive  times,  or  at  picturesque  incidents 
of  social  life,  which  serve  often  to  illuminate  the  large  panoran^a  of  the  general  story." 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  R.  Dlryek  wrote: — *'It  is  no  volume  compounded  from  previous  histories,  as  too  many 
(o-called  historical  works  are,  but  it  is  a  complete  digest  of  information  gathered  from  original  sources,  such  as 
colonial  documents,  family  genealogies,  personal  letters,  and  home  traditions.  We  wonder  every  time  we  look 
into  these  noble  volumes  at  the  research,  patient  and  persevering,  which  is  shown  on  every  page.  The  manner 
in  which  the  story  is  presented  seems  to  us  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  style  which  charms  us  in  Macaulay  and  Froude, 
although  there  is  not  the  slightest  imitation  of  any  master.  Fact  is  linked  to  fact,  family  feeling  changes  into 
political  histor}'  the  city  and  the  nation  act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  still  the  story  flows  on  clear  and  inter- 
esting through  the  generations.  The  concise,  yet  complete  presentation  of  the  course  of  events  in  our  Revola- 
tionary  War  and  in  the  warof  1812,  is  simply  a  masterpiece  of  condensation,  0  history  within  a  history.*' 

A<cv.  Dr.  GE()R(;e  E.  Eli. is,  in  a  recent  comprehensive  and  scholarly  review  of  the  work,  published  in  four 
successive  issues  of  \\\^  Boslon  'Irattscnpf,  wrote: — "A  reader  cursorily  glancing  over  Mrs.  Lamb's  pages  and 
noting  the  running  titles,  might  infer  that  she  was  writing  the  history  of  the  country  at  large,  in  its  public  affairs 
and  movements,  rather  than  confining  her  attention  to  the  city  of  New  York.  But  the  two  themes,  like  the  warp 
and  the  woof,  are  wrought  inseparably  together.  .  .  .  Out  of  all  the  wealth  of  matter  and  subject  which  she 
has  so  diligently  gathere  1,  Mrs.  Lamb  seizes  felicitously  upon  the  salient  themes  for  narration  or  description,  and 
covers  her  instructive  4ind  brilliant  pages  with  the  substance  cf  history.  Dividing  the  continuity  of  her  narrativ«r 
by  paragraphs,  now  descriptive  of  the  private,  social  or  professional  character  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  lof  the 
several  decades)  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  public  affairs,  and  now  taking  note  of  the  development 
and  beautifying;  of  the  municipality  itself,  Mrs.  Lamb  steadily  holds  the  thread  which  gfttheis  all  details  into 
their  place  m  our  national  annals.  .  .  .  All  through  htr  j)ageis  we  see  evidence  of  patient,  faithful  and 
exhausHve  research,  of  impartiality  of  spirit  and  judgment,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  exceptional 
felicity  in  style.  For  this  great  historical  work  the  splendid  and  prosperous  city  whose  rise  and  growth  she  has 
fo  admirably  chronicled  owes  her  a  larr''  debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation." 

) 


//  contains  1,620  royal  octavo  pu^es^  and  j/j  illustraiiom  of  ike  most  unique  and  valuable  character. 
It  is  bound  in  either  two  or  four  volumes.     Sold  only  by  subscription. 
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ACCORDING  to  Clarkson,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Godwin,  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  Church  in  Virginia,  was  **  the  first  man  who  ever  lifted 
up  his  voice  against  the  African  slave  trade.***  Against  that  traffic  Vir- 
ginia never  ceased  to  protest,  and,  when  relieved  of  the  British  rule  by 
which  it  was  imposed,  resolved  (1774),  by  her  burgesses,  "  We  will  neither 
ourselves  import  nor  purchase  any  slave  or  slaves  imported  by  any  other 
person  from  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  place.**  None  doubted 
that  such  action  involved  the  disappearance  of  slavery.  But  when  the 
times  of  manumission  arrived,  in  States  whose  climate  was  unfriendly  to 
negroes,  Virginia  was  found  fast  in  the  coils  of  the  system.  In  1790 
she  had  293,427  slaves,  more  than  seven  times  the  number  of  the  northern 
States  combined.  The  institution  had  become  rooted  in  far-reaching  in- 
terests and  relations ;  the  efforts  of  her  statesmen  were  in  vain.  But  the 
Virginian  of  the  old  school  remained  antislavery.  Governor  Edmund 
Randolph,  urging  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  met  the  sugges- 
tion that  there  was  a  possibility  of  negro  freedom  under  it,  by  pronouncing 
such  an  objection  dishonorable  to  the  State.  Yet  these  antislavery  Vir- 
ginians held  slaves.  There  is  an  obvious  anomaly  in  the  hero  of  independ- 
ence inheriting  from  his  mother  **  my  nigroe  Boy  George ;  **  but  for  a 
hundred  years  emancipation  had  been  forbidden,  unless  with  provision 
for  a  transportation  which  could  only  remove  the  negroes  to  some  wilder- 
ness. The  restriction  on  emancipation  was  originally  intended  to  prevent 
cruel  masters  from  so  turning  adrift  aged  and  infirm  negroes  no  longer 
useful.  The  antislavery  gentleman  retained  his  negroes  and  their  increase 
at  mdch  sacrifice.  Travers  Daniel,  of  Crow's  Nest — one  of  the  Stafford 
justices  who  refused  to  execute  the  Stamp  Act — owned  many  slaves ;  yet 

*  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave   Trade^  I.,  46.     Dr.  Brook,  Sec.  Va.  Hist.  Soc,  has 

ivritten  a  valuable  r/sum/oi  the  history  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  in  his  preface  to  the  "Charter  of 

the  Royal  African  Company."    The  early  record  of  Virginia  concerning  slavery  is  well  stated  in  an 

oration  delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  City  Hall,  Richmond,  April  5,  1887, 

by  Judge  Wellford,  a  native  of  Fredericksburg. 
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be  imported  English  window-curtains  on  which  were  pictures  of  Granville 
Sharpe  striking  chains  from  negroes ;  and  if  half  of  his  negroes  had  been 
inspired  by  the  curtains  to  run  away  he  would  have  been  a  wealthier  man. 
The  same  was  true  of  his  neighbors.  The  perils  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  so  large  a  number  of  Africans  amid  a  white  population  scarcely 
exceeding  them  may  now  appear  phantasmal ;  but  the  African  was  much 
less  civilized  then  than  now,  and  no  community  would  have  ventured  on 
such  an  experiment.  So  the  antislavery  sentiment  turned  to  the  work  of 
colonization,  on  which  Hon.  Charles  Fenton  Mercer  induced  the  legisla- 
ture to  enter,  December  i6,  1816.  Not  only  Mercer,  but  others  of  Fred- 
ericksburg and  vicinity — Wm.  H.  Fitzhugh,  P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Judge  Mon- 
cure,  John  M.  Patton — worked  for  this  cause.  "Monrovia"  was  named 
after  their  townsman,  who,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  did  much  for  Liberia. 
None  of  these  gentlemen  doubted  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  only 
practicable  kind  of  emancipation.  The  movement  assumed  that  slavery- 
was  a  great  evil.  That  conviction  was  almost  universal  until  about  forty 
years  ago.  Judge  Crump,  of  Richmond,  informs  me  that  he  remembers 
publicly  advocating  the  annexation  of  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
open  a  gateway  by  which  the  negro  race  might  leave  the  Union  and  pass 
into  congenial  tropical  regions.  The  pro-slaver>'  reaction  was  superinduced 
by  various  causes:  indignation  at  northern  and  British  interference,  com- 
bined with  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of  slaves,  made  a  fertile  soil  for  a  new 
sociology. 

In  1S47  John  Moncure  Daniel,  a  native  of  Stafford,  became  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Examiner — a  paper  which,  up  to  the  time  when  its  editor 
was  made  ckargi  d'affaires  at  Turin,  wielded  an  influence  unexampled  in 
southern  journalism.  He  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  under- 
took the  Examiner,  but  he  was  a  scholar,  had  studied  law,  had  devoured 
a  public  library  of  which  he  had  been  made  librarian,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  genius.  Thackeray  got  hold  of  some  of  his  writings  in  England,  and 
visited  him  in  Richmond.  His  humor,  if  inexhaustible,  was  bitter,  and 
_  several  times  led   him   into  duels.*      He  was  a  vehement   partisan,  and 

used  the  democratic  side  in  politics ;  but  he  was  also  an  Emersonian  ; 

bis  philosophical  and  candid  intellect  found  difficulty  in  harmonizing 
vith  his  radical  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality.     Daniel  informed 

lb  Mr.  Elmore.  Treasurei  of  the  Coofederaie  Soies,  by  whom  be  was 

wliom  hv  ifM  woimded.     He  had  been  previous!]'  wounded,  while  serrii^  on 

P.  Hill,  uid  h«d  resumed  the  conduct  of  hit  paper.     The  last  number  of 

appeared  on  the  day  before   the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  contained  the 

editor's  tkath  (March  30.  1S65).     His  literary  productions  have  not  yet  beea 

Stcnewall  Jackaoo  was  published  in  Encland. 
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me  himself  of  his  misgivings,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  might 
have  turned  out  an  antislavery  heretic  had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance 
of  Carlyle's  pamphlet  on  Tlie  Nigger  Question.  This  essay  was  fairly  em- 
blazoned on  the  Richmond  Examiner,  and  streamed  out  like  a  standard. 
The  negro  was  justly  enslaved,  because  he  was  not  a  man  in  the  sense 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  new  anthropology  sprang  up  in 
support  of  this  view,  but  few  believed  it.  The  new  theology  which  de- 
fended the  patriarchal  system  was  more  cfTective.  Apart  from  these 
views,  George  Fitzhugh,  of  King  George,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  slav- 
ery was  central  in  a  new  sociology.  Thus,  by  one  path  or  another,  a  novel 
kind  of  radicalism — a  negative  counterpart  of  northern  abolitionism — 
entered  college,  press,  and  pulpit.  Dan- 
iel's brilliant  writings  were  very  efifective 
in  Fredericksburg,  where  he  had  studied 
law  (with  Judge  Lomax),  and  where  he 
had  many  friends  and  relatives.  One  of 
the  latter,  the  late  Greenhow  Daniel,  was 
editor  of  the  Democratic  Recorder  (Fred- 
ericksburg), which  also  espoused  the  new 
pro-slavery  doctrine. 

While  Young  Virginia  was  hastening 
to  the  new  standard.  Old  Virginia  never 
tired  of  its  conservatism.  But  events 
conspired  to  make  Fredericksburg  an 
especial  battle-field  of  the  contending 
principles.  The  division  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  (1844),  caused  by 
the  suspension  of  a  slave-holding  bishop 
(Andrews),  brought  conflict  into  the  large 
congregation  at  Fredericksburg.  The 
town  was  on  the  border  between  the  Virginia  and  Baltimore  Confer- 
ences, while  belonging  to  the  latter.  The  antislavery  traditions  of  Meth- 
odism had  been  once  strong  enough  to  suspend  from  his  local  ministry 
the  founder  of  the  society,  Rev.  John  Kobler,  because  he  had  married  a 
wife  (the  widow  Early)  who  refused  to  part  with  her  slaves.  The  old 
Wesleyan  testimony  now  held  at  Fredericksburg  its  southmost  strong, 
hold,  which  was  defended  by  powerful  preachers  {notably  the  Rev.  Norval 
Wilson)  against  eloquent  champions  of  the  pro-slavery  principle,  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Dr.  William  Smith,  sometime  President  of  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege.    The  pro-slavery  elements  at  length  seceded  and  built  a  church  of 
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their  own ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  two  societies  were 
finally  consolidated  under  the  Methodist  Church  South. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  pro-slavery  reaction  had  affected  the 
masses  generally,  or  that  Virginia  could  have  been  induced  to  take  up 
arms  merely  for  the  sake  of  slavery.  It  was  for  her  ancient  principle  of 
State  sovereignty  that  Virginia  made  herself  a  battle-field.  While  Lee 
was  leading  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  in  his  house  was  a  will  eman- 
cipating his  slaves.  General  Lee  was  still  a  representative  of  the  old- 
school  Virginian,  and  of  no  community  was  he  so  especially  the  son  as 
this  of  Fredericksburg,  near  which  he  and  his  wife  and  their  ancestors 
were  born.  Lee  had  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and 
admitted  frankly,  **  Secession  is  nothing  but  revolution."  Yet  his  senti- 
ment toward  Virginia  was  filial ;  he  could  not  strike  his  Mother. 

The  year  i860  found  Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth  with,  together, 
about  7,000  inhabitants,  prosperous,  enjoying  social  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  northern  States,  and  attached  to  the  Union.  The  Bell  and 
Everett  ticket  carried  the  town,  as  it  did  the  State,  in  the  presidential 
election.  When  a  State  Convention  was  called  to  consider  the  question 
of  dissolution,  the  secession  candidate,  Judge  W.  S.  Barton,  was  defeated 
by  John  L.  Marye,  Sr.,  the  Union  delegate.  Judge  Barton  was,  indeed, 
voted  for  by  some  eminent  citizens,  but  not  with  a  light  heart  The 
aged  and  learned  Judge  Lomax,  who  was  supported  to  the  polls,  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  when  voting  for  secession.  It  was  only  when  the  Presi- 
dent demanded  Virginia's  quota  of  troops  that  the  old  town  abandoned 
all  hope  of  a  peaceable  settlement.  After  the  Secession  Ordinance  passed 
at  Richmond,  April  17,  1861,  opportunity  was  offered  Unionists  to  leave 
the  neighborhood ;  thereupon  a  little  procession  of  farmers,  chiefly  poor, 
passed  through  the  town  in  wagons,  with  their  families  and  furniture,  some 
following  on  foot,  on  their  way  northward.  Some  gentlemen  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  secession  were,  nevertheless,  moved  by  this  silent 
and  sad  company  of  exiles,  and  treated  them  with  respect.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  town  arose  when  its  eminent  sons.  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury 
and  Captain  Maury,  formerly  a^  Professor  at  West  Point,  returned  to 
share  the  fortunes  of  their  State. 

Fredericksburg  was  soon  occupied  by  a  Confederate  force.  The  young 
men  all  entered  service  under  officers  of  high  position.*     In  February, 

*  The  Fredericksburg  volunteer  troops,  infantry  and  artillery,  embraced  among  their  officers 
Generals  Daniel  Ruggles,  Carter  L.  Stevenson,  Seth  Barton  ;  Colonels  Robert  S.  Chew,  Carter  M. 
Braxton,  Morton  Marye,  A.  A.  Little,  William  Green,  Charles  Richardson  ;  Majors  W.  S.  Barton, 
Seth  B.  French,  Temple  Doswell,  W.  Roy  Mason,  J.  G.  Mason,  Elliot  M.  Braxton,  Charles  Green* 
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1862,  the  Confederate  President  visited  the  town  with  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  who  remarked  to  the  mayor  that  "  Fredericksburg,  in  a  military- 
view,  is  right  in  the  wrong  place,"  and  it  was  evacuated  April  17.  As  the 
young  soldiers  marched  away  through  streets  lined  with  their  weeping 
relatives,  a  conflagration  was  consuming  the  bridges  of  the  Rappahannock 
and  the  steamer  and  vessels  at  the  wharf.  On  the  following  day  General 
Augur  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heights  on 
the  northern  side  of 
the  river.  Without 
resistance  General 
Patrick  assumed  pro- 
vost command  of 
F  r  e  de  ric  ksburg 
(April  27),  fixing  his 
headquarters  at  the 
old  Farmers'  Bank. 
Under  him  and  his 
successors,  Generals 
Rufus  King,  J.  F. 
Reynolds,  Irwin  Mc- 
Dowell, and  Captain 
Mansfield,  for  four 
months  amicable  re- 
lations prevailed  be- 
tween the  town  and 
its  occupiers.  The 
letters,  now  before 
me,  exchanged  be- 
tween the  municipal 
authorities  on  one 
side  and  the  military 
on  the  other,  are  so 
genial  that  the  people  could  hardly  have  been  prepared  for  the  rough  vis- 
age of  war  they  were  soon  to  behold.  General  King  uses  the  seized  Con- 
federate corn  to  relieve  the  inhabitants,  whenever  the  mayor  declares  the 

St  George  R.  Fitzhugb.  Frank  S.  Forbes,  J.  H.  Lacy.  T.  P.  Wallace,  Joseph  Ficklin  ;  Captains 
Wistar  Wallace,  Edward  Marye,  John  P.  Smith,  R.  W.  Adams,  C.  M.  Cnilchtield.  Hugh  5.  Vog- 
gett,  J.  W.  Sener,  J.  L.  SUnsbury,  Murray  Taylor,  J.  H.  Bradley;  CadEls  (V.  M.  I.)  W.  L. 
Stougbter,  Gray  Doswell,  J.  P.  Corbin,  Bowie  Gray,  J.  F.  Tackett. 
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necessity  in  any  case,  and  the  quantity  required.  The  general's  polite 
package  of  northern  newspapers  is  acknowledged  by  the  mayor  with  re- 
grets that  he  cannot  reciprocate.  The  town  was  represented  by  gentle- 
men of  fine  tact — Mayor  (now  Judge)  Slaughter,  William  A.  Little,  Re- 
corder, and  the  council,  occasionally  summoning  to  their  aid  the  older 
residents  left  in  the  place.  The  mayor  writes  graciously  in  reply  to  an 
invitation  to  meet  President  Lincoln — who  visited  the  place  May  23,  on 
occasion  of  the  magnificent  review  of  troops,  now  historic — but  declines, 
When  General  Reynolds  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederate  army, 
the  grateful  citizens  of  Fredericksburg  petitioned  for  his  release  and 
secured  it. 

When  the  mayor  returned  from  Richmond,  on  that  occasion,  he  found 
two  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  under  arrest,  and  successfully  inter- 
ceded for  them.  This  was  in  July,  1862.  General  Burnside  being  Division 
Commander  at  Chatham  (Lacy  House),  the  mayor  and  John  L.  Marye,  Jr., 
waited  on  him  on  Sunday,  as  the  church-bells  were  ringing.  General 
Burnside,  not  yet  dressed,  hearing  their  voices  outside  his  tent,  called  to 
his  adjutant,  "Richmond,  bring  Mr.  Slaughter  in  here.  I  know  him." 
"  I  suppose,"  said  Burnside,  after  shaking  hands,  **  you  remember  when  I 
was  here  at  Dabney  Maury's  wedding?  Do  you  remember  how  we  all  got 
drunk,  and  you  put  me  to  bed  at  Mr.  Barton's?  Bob,  bring  out  some 
champagne  and  whisky  and  ice."  The  Fredericksburg  gentlemen  then 
explained  that  they  had  come  to  ask  for  the  release  of  William  P.  Taylor, 
of  Hayfield,  and  William  I.  Dickinson,  of  Chestnut  Valley,  imprisoned  in 
a  corn-house  near  by.  General  Burnside,  learning  that  the  two  gentle- 
men had  been  arrested  for  "  furnishing  supplies,  and  probably  information, 
to  the  enemy,"  asked  the  mayor  if  the  charges  were  true.  **  As  to  pro- 
visions," answered  the  mayor,  **no  man  ever  went  to  either  of  those  houses 
and  left  empty."  **  Are  they  instigators  ?  "  asked  Burnside.  **  No  doubt 
they  are  deeply  interested,  as  southern  men,  in  their  cause,  but  I  doubt  if 
they  ever  instigated  war."  **What  should  be  done?"  asked  Burnside. 
**  Both  are  old  men,"  said  the  mayor;  "  I  propose  that  you  turn  them  over 
to  me,  and,  if  you  will  trust  my  honor,  I  will  produce  them  to  answer  any 
charges."  "  I  agree  cheerfully,"  said  Burnside.  Nothing  more  was  ever 
heard  of  the  charges. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1862,  the  Mayor  of  Fredericksburg  was 
arrested,  and  with  him  state's  attorney  Thomas  B.  Barton,  Thomas  F. 
Knox,  Charles  C.  Wellford,  Rev.  W.  F.  Broaddus,  John  F.  Scott,  Dr.  James 
Cooke,  John  J.  Berrey,  George  H.  C.  Rowe,  James  McGuire,  John  H. 
Roberts,  John  Coakley,   Benjamin  Temple,  Abram  Cox,  Beverly  T.  Gill, 
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W.   H.    Norton,  M.  Ames,   Lewis   Wren.     These  eminent  citizens  were 
marched  over  to  the  Lacy  House.  On  meeting  General  Burnside  the  mayor 


said,  pleasantly,  "  General,  I  have  been  a  labor-saving  machine  for  you  in 
Fredericksburg.  I  hope,  if  you  can't  get  along  there,  you'll  send  for  me." 
"  The  arrests  are  not  by  my  order,"  said  Burnside,  "  but  that  of  Secretary 
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Stanton."  Refreshments  were  brought  out,  and  the  prisoners  were  treated 
respectfully,  but,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  were  sent  to 
the  Old  Capitol  prison  and  there  confined  for  about  two  months,  when  they 
were  exchanged.  Mr.  Barton,*  being  in  weak  health,  was  allowed  to  go  to  the 
residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  Brune,  in  Baltimore.  Colonel  Wood, 
superintendent  of  the  prison,  treated  them  kindly.  They  were  allowed  to 
hear  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  Virginian  prisoners,  Rev.  Mr.  Leachman.  Col- 
onel Wood  announced  :  "  All  you  who  want  to  hear  the  Gospel  according 
to  Abe  Lincoln,  go  down  to  No.  17.  AH  you  who  want  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Jeff  Davis,  go  into  the  area."  Leachman,  a  hard-shell 
Baptist  of  Prince  William  County,  preached  a  very  long  sermon,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  :  **  We  are  in  the  lions'  den.  The  same  God  who 
delivered  Daniel  can  deliver  us  from  this  tyrannical  keeper."  The  keeper 
was  present,  and  the  Southerners  thought  this  would  get  them  into  trouble, 
but  Colonel  Wood  only  remarked  to  the  preacher,  "Old  gentleman,  I  wish, 
when  you  preach  here  next  time,  you  wouldn't  be  so  damned  personal." 

Secretary  Stanton  ordered  the  removal  of  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, who  was  thought  to  be  too  lenient,  and  the  town  suflfered  a 
severe  regime.  On  the  last  day  of  August,  1862,  Bumside  fell  back  to 
protect  Washington.  The  people  shouted  for  joy.f  For  two  months 
the  town  had  respite  from  military  occupation.  But  early  in  November 
Colonel  W.  A.  Ball,  who  held  the  town  with  a  small  cavalry  force,  was 
informed  by  Lee  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  moving  on  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  that  if  he  (Ball)  could  retard  the  enemy,  he  would  be 
re-enforced.  When  Sumner's  Corps  of  I2,0CX),  on  November  17,  planted 
their  20  guns  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  Colonel  Ball  had  only 
520  men  (42d  Mississippi),  but  by  feints  and  carefully  distributed  firing  he 
managed  to  keep  his  antagonists  uncertain  as  to  the  force  before  them. 
For  that  reason,  and  because  the  pontons  were  not  complete,  the  Federal 
forces   made  no  attempt  to   cross  the  river.      Meanwhile   General  Lee's 

*  A  son  of  Lieutenant  Seth  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  after  gallant  service  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  married  a  daughter  of  General  Maxwell.  Their  eldest  son 
was  Thomas  B.  Barton,  mentioned  elsewhere,  bom  in  1792.  In  1796-97  the  family  moved  to  Ken- 
more,  in  Fredericksburg.  Thomas  B.  Barton  was  appointed,  by  Judge  Lomax,  Commonwealth's 
Attorney,  between  1831  and  1835,  and  held  that  office  continuously  until  removed  by  the  United 
States  authorities  in  the  **  reconstruction  period."  He  died  in  1871,  in  his  eightieth  year.  His 
son,  Judge  William  S.  Barton,  of  Fredericksburg  (bom  1820),  was  elected  to  the  ben^h  by  the 
legislature  in  1870. 

f  Their  joy  was  soon  turned  to  mourning,  however ;  for  of  the  30th  Va.  Infantry,  which 
fought  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  S.  Chew  at  Antietam  (Sept.  17),  62  were  killed,  ill  wounded 
all  being  from  Fredericksburg  and  its  vicinity. 
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army  was  rushing  along  the  roads  from  Culpeper  and  Orange,  and  on  the 
20th  was  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg. 

On  that  day  General  Lee  requested  a  conference  with  the  mayor,  who, 
accompanied  by  Recorder  Little  and  Douglas  Gordon,  a  councilman,  met 
the  Confederate  commander  and  his  stafi  at  Snowden,  residence  of  John 
L,  Stansbury.  Lee  was  in  much  sorrow  at  the  prospect  before  the  old 
town,  with  which  he  had  many  affectionate  associations.     "  It  is  hard,"  he 
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said,  "that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  should  be  subjected  to  the  calamities 
of  a  war  for  which  they  are  not  responsible.  For  myself,  1  will  not  fire  a 
gun  on  Fredericksburg  under  any  circumstances."  "  General,"  said  one  of 
the  citizens,  "do  not  mind  us.  If  you  can  whip  the  enemy,  we  will  suffer 
anything.  Our  citizens  have  deputed  us  to  say  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  considered  at  all  if  the  exigencies  of  the  Confederacy  require  the  town 
to  be  shelled."  "  Possibly,"  said  Lee,  "  the  town  may  soon  be  a  battle- 
field. 1  will  provide  transportation  for  all  who  desire  to  leave."  "Then," 
said  the  mayor,  "  I  understand  the  people  of  the  town  must  fear  the 
worst."  "  Yes,  they  must  fear  the  worsf."  "  But  let  them  hope  for  the 
best,"  said  Longstreet. 
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On  the  following  day  (Nov,  2i),  General  Patrick,  who,  as  provost,  had 
been  so  magnanimous  to  the  town,  came  under  a  flag  of  truce,  bearing  a 
letter  from  General  Sumner  to  the  mayor  and  council,  stating  that  under 
cover  of  the  houses  shots  had  been  fired  at  his  troops,  that  the  mills 
and  manufactories  were  furnishing  supplies  to  rebels,  all  of  which  must  ter- 
minate. "  By  direction  of  Major-General  Burnside,  commanding  this  army, 
I  accordingly  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  into  my  hands,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  or  before  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Failing  an  affirmative  reply  to  this  demand  by  the  time 
indicated,  sixteen  hours  will  be  permitted  to  elapse  for  the  removal  from 
the  city  of  the  women  and  children,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  aged  ;  which 
period  having  elapsed,  I  shall  proceed  to  shell  the  town."  Colonel  Ball  met 
General  Patrick  in  a  log-house  near  a  part  of  the  river  called  "  French  Johns," 
and  told  him  that  the  letter  must  first  be  referred  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. General  Patrick  remained  in  the  log-house  from  lo  A.M.  to  7  P.M.,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  letter  had  been  read  by.  General  Lee— of  whose  pres- 
ence in  the  neighborhood  he  (Patrick)  was  unaware — and  replied  to  by  the 
mayor  in  accordance  with  Lee*s  directions.  This  answer  stated  that  the 
letter  had  not  reached  him  in  time  for  reply  by  five  o'clock;  that  the  shots 
were  those  of  the  Confederate  force  holding  the  town ;  that  the  other  acts 
complained  of  would  not  recur ;  and  that,  though  the  Confederate  troops 
would  not  occupy  the  town,  neither  would  they  permit  the  Federal  troops 
to  do  so.  Knowing  that  this  answer  would  bring  on  the  town  the  fire  of 
both  armies,  General  Lee  advised  speedy  removal  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
furnished  every  facility  in  his  power.  But  the  ordeal  was  terrible.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  it  was  evident  that  the  Federal  army  meant  to  cross 
the  river,  and  no  time  could  be  lost.  After  all  trains  of  cars  had  departed, 
filled  with  refugees,  there  followed  all  the  vehicles  of  the  place,  loaded 
with  women  and  children,  and  then  a  long  procession  of  people  on 
foot,  trudging  through  the  snow.  There  is  no  near  town  or  village  to  the 
south  of  Fredericksburg ;  even  houses  are  sparse ;  and  many  a  fainting 
lady  and  benumbed  child  sought  shelter  in  the  cabins  of  negroes  or  tents 
of  soldiers.  For  during  all  this  time  the  negroes  in  and  around  Fred- 
ericksburg had  been  faithful  friends  to  the  whites.  The  sight  of  these 
women  and  children,  flying  through  the  snow  past  their  tents,  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  the  Confederate  troops  who  witnessed  the  scene. 
Indeed,  the  whole  South  was  moved,  and  nearly  $200,000  was  contributed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.* 

*  General  Long,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Lee ^  publishes  a  letter  of  Lee  to  his  little  daughter, 
Agnes,  December  26,  1862.     **  I  have  only,"  he  says,  **  seen  the  ladies  in  this  vicinity  when  flying 


.^1  *_  ^ \ 
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General  Lee  had  announced  that  he  would  fire  two  guns  as  asignal  when 
the  struggle  was  at  hand.     On  December  li,  when  Burnside  attempted  to 

from  ihe  enemy,  and  it  caased  me  acute  grief  to  witneu  their  exposure  and  saRering.  But  a 
more  noble  spirit  was  never  displayed  anywhere.  The  faces  of  old  and  young  were  wreathed  with 
■miles  and  glowed  with  happiness  at  their  sacrifices  for  the  goad  of  their  country.  Many  have 
lost  everylhing.  What  the  fire  and  shells  of  [he  enemy  spared  their  pillagers  destroyed.  But  God 
will  shelter  them,  I  know.  So  much  heroism  will  not  be  unregarded."  Among  (he  contributors 
to  the  relief  fund  were  negroes.  The  Rev.  R.  R.  Howison  (then  a  lawyer  at  Richmond,  but 
more  widely  known  as  a  historian  of  Virginia)  did  much  service  to  his  native  town  in  this  emer- 
gency. P.  V.  Daniel,  Jr.  (once  a  law. student  in  Fredericksbui^),  sent  up,  at  his  own  expense, 
about  fifty  passenger  and  box  cars,  by  which  he  saved  many  lives.  Among  Ihe  letters  of  this 
lime  I  find  one  from  Ann  Maury,  returning  to  the  mayor  a  considerable  sum.  sent  from  the  relief 
fund,  desiring  that  it  be  given  to  some  one  needier  than  herself.  This  is  no  evidence  that  Ihe  lady 
(whose  husband.  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  was  in  Europe)  did  not  share  Ihe  general  distress,  but 
It  is  characteristic  of  her  family.  Her  brother,  Captain  Heradon  (father  of  President  Arthur's 
wife),  heroically  sank  with  his  ship,  the  Centra!  Amttica,  after  saving  the  passengers  ;  another 
brother,  Dr.  Dabney  Herndon,  died  at  Mobile  of  yellow  fever,  a  martyr  lo  duty  ;  a  nephew,  Dr. 
Junes  Canniihael  Hemdon,  went  to  Femandina  to  fight  the  same  plague,  and  shared  a  like  fate. 
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cross  the  Rappahannock  on  pontons,  the  signal  was  heard.  Barksdale*s 
brigades  having  opened  on  the  bridges  with  sharp  musketry,  the  bom- 
bardment began.  For  twelve  hours  shot  and  shell  were  poured  on  the 
streets  and  houses.  Amid  all  the  ruins  which  were  left — and  of  which 
John  Elder,  a  Fredericksburg  artist,  a  few  days  later  made  a  picture — 
only  four  persons  lay  dead.  This  is  wonderful,  for  a  considerable  number 
had  remained.  One  of  Mrs.  Beale's  children  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball, 
but  not  killed.  The  brother  of  this  lady,  R.  R.  Howison,  historian  of  Vir- 
ginia, gives  in  his  pamphlet  extracts  from  her  diary  and  letters.  In  one  of 
these  she  describes  her  flight  during  the  bombardment.  "  Just  at  dark  we 
heard  your  uncle's  voice  again  calling  *  Come  out ;  I  have  an  ambulance  at 
the  back  door,  and  you  must  not  stay  to  get  a  single  thing.  They  are  in 
town,  only  a  square  off,  and  you  must  be  gone  at  once.'  We  needed  no 
second  call,  but,  wrapping  the  blankets  around  us,  we  rushed  through  the 
yard  over  the  branches  of  trees.  The  palings  were  all  down,  and  the  yard 
was  plowed  up,  and  we  stepped  over  many  a  ball  and  fragment  of  shell 
in  our  hasty  progress  to  the  ambulance.  Our  driver  put  the  whip  to  his 
horses,  and  we  tore  through  the  town  at  a  rate  that  at  any  other  time 
would  have  frightened  me  for  the  safety  of  our  lives,  but  now  seemed  all 
too  slow  for  our  anxiety  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  fearful  shot  and 
shell  which  were  still  crashing  through  the  streets  and  tearing  the  houses 
to  pieces.  I  never  ventured  to  look  back  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
high  hill  beyond  the  mill,  and  then  the  scene  was  so  awfully  grand  and 
terrible  that  I  cannot  venture  upon  its  description.  The  railroad  bridge 
across  Hazel  Run  was  burning,  and  large  fires  at  several  points  in  the  town. 
There  were  hundreds  of  camp-fires,  around  which  bands  of  men  underarms 
were  gathered,  and  the  road  was  lined  with  soldiers,  wagons,  and  ambu- 
lances. Every  object  could  be  distinguished,  even  the  fierce,  swarthy  coun- 
tenances of  our  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  looked  defiance  toward  the 
foe  who  had  caused  the  destruction  of  our  homes." 

The  writer  has  had  many  interviews  with  persons  who  were  in  Freder- 
icksburg  at  this  time,  but  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  the  incidents.  Re- 
corder Little  and  Major  Seddon  (brother  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War)  dressed  by  the  light  of  flashing  guns  and  shells,  and  traveled  the 
streets  by  little  dashes  until  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  cellar. 
Little  went  back  to  get  a  favorite  mare,  but  as  he  was  leading  it  a  shell 
burst  over  him  and  he  had  to  leave  her.  He  found  his  way  through 
the  rain  of  fire  and  reached  Richmond  unharmed.  Aged  Mr.  Reuben  T. 
Thom,  for  many  years  Postmaster  of  Fredericksburg,  took  his  seat  in  a 
chair  in  his  yard  beside  his  burning  house,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
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to  leave.  Mayor  Slaughter's  wife  and  Mrs,  John  F,  Scott  were  driven  by 
a  faithful  colored  man,  George  Triplett,  who  encountered  a  storm  of  shot 
to  bear  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  mayor  made  his  escape  with 
his  son  in  a  buggy  to  Mansfield,  residence  of  Arthur  Bernard,  where  he 
remained,  with  John  L.  Marye,  Sr.,  till  near  sunset,  when  the  bombard- 
ment ceased.     Among  the  local  anecdotes  is  one  of  an  old  lady  who  tied 


a  napkin  on  a  broomstick  and  started  to  leave  her  cellar,  declaring  her 
intention  to  surrender.  Her  husband,  however,  would  not  allow  the  white 
flag  to  be  shown.  One  whose  conscience  was  not  peaceful  seized  a  pious 
negro  and  compelled  him  to  pray  for  him.  An  old  resident  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  British  citizen,  and  raised  the  Union  Jack  over  his 
house  for  protection.  The  Federals  mistook  it  for  some  kind  of  Confed- 
erate device,  and  carefully  riddled  the  house. 

"Laying  the  pontons  at   Fredericksburg"  is  the   subject   of  one  of 
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Prang's  War  Pictures.  After  thirteen  hours  of  unsuccessful  efforts  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Baxter,  with  seventy-five  Michigan  men  (7th),  bravely 
pushed  across  the  river,  in  six  boats,  and  carried  the  position  with  slight 
loss,  and  captured  thirty-one  prisoners.  Captain  Hazley  and  one  hun- 
dred  New  York  men  (SQth)  had  a  like  success  below  the  town,  capturing 
sixty-four.  Three  pontons  were  built,  and  the  Confederates  retired. 
When  the  Federal  troops  first  took  possession,  the  looting  was  excessive 
and  the  destruction  great.  Their  generals  tried  to  prevent  this,  and 
beside  the  pontons  were  piles  of  articles  taken  from  the  plunderers. 
Among  the  colored  people  with  whom  I  conversed  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Washington  Wright.  "  The  bombard- 
ing began  between  five  and  six,"  said 
Mr.  Wright,  "and  continued  all  day. 
The  soldiers  when  they  came  in  got 
a  hearse  and  loaded  it  with  pillage. 
They  took  away  my  wagon  and  tried 
to  take  my  horse,  but  an  officer — Lieu- 
>  tenant  Sherman,  I  think  his  name  was 
-was  eating  here,  and  he  saved  my 
horse  for  me.  They  cut  down  our  cur- 
tains and  cut  up  our  carpets,  and  car- 
ried off  all  of  our  bacon.  A  man 
couldn't  walk  the  streets  with  a  watch 
on."  Mr.  Wright,  for  many  years  sex- 
ton of  St.  George's  Church,  met  a  sol- 
dier carrying  off  the  silver  chalice.  He 
at  once  confronted  him.  "  That  cup 
belongs  to  the  church,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  must  give  it  up.  I'll  tell  you  what's 
on  it  ;  it  was  presented  by  old  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Travellers'  Rest,"  The 
soldier  gave  up  the  cup.  The  rest  of  this  church  plate  was,  I  believe, 
afterwards  returned  from  the  North. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1862,  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg. Shortly  before,  Lee  asked  General  Alexander,  chief  of  artillery 
on  Marye's  Heights,  about  his  defenses,  and  was  answered,  "A  chicken 
could  not  live  on  that  field  before  us,"  A  balloon  was  got  ready,  and 
General  Butterfield  entered  it  to  discover  what  troops  defended  Marye's 
Heights.  He  had  ascended  about  two  hundred  feet,  when,  just  as  he 
might  hope  to  see  the  enemy,  he  was  drawn  back  by  the  rope  and  told 
that  the  advance  had  begun.     Whatever  familiarity  General  Bumside  may 
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have  had  with  the  old  hospitalities  of  Fredericksburg,  he  could  have 
known  ver>'  little  of  its  localities.  Between  his  army  and  Marye*s  Heights 
there  is  "  Sandy  Bottom,"  an  ancient  river-bed — where  was  **  Liberty,"  the 
suburb  of  free  negroes — a  place  more  suitable  than  any  engineering  could 
contrive  for  the  grave  of  an  army.  Into  that  grave  his  soldiers  were  fall- 
ing for  eight  hours.  Five  times  they  were  beaten  back ;  five  times  they 
rallied ;  at  last  the  heaviest  column  of  assault  was  organized  by  Butter- 
field,  headed  by  Humphrey's  division — and  it  was  overwhelmed  within 
sixty  paces  of  the  volcano's  mouth  of  flame.  Fifteen  thousand  Federal 
soldiers  lay  on  that  field.  It  was  difficult  to  walk  the  streets  next  day 
without  treading  on  a  corpse.  During  the  struggle  Burnside  was  at 
Phillips'  House  in  Stafford,  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  slaughter  at 
Marye's  Heights.  There,  after  an  interview  with  General  Butterfield, 
General  Hooker  had  gone  to  protest  against  further  massacre,  only  to  be 
taunted,  and  to  bear  back  an  order  for  advance.  Henry  Villard,  then  a 
Tribune  correspondent,  carried  to  Washington  the  terrible  tidings.  He 
left  the  town  at  night,  reached  Acquia  in  the  morning,  was  rowed  by 
negroes  to  the  middle  of  the  Potomac,  where  he  got  on  a  steamer.  That 
night  (14th)  he  saw  the  President.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Burnside  was  telegraphed  an  order  for  retreat.  General  Burnside 
had  mourned  all  night  over  the  calamities,  but  would  have  commanded  an 
assault  next  day  had  it  not  been  for  his  generals.  A  tremendous  storm 
aided  the  retreat  across  the  river  during  the  night  of  December  15.  On 
the  17th  five  hundred  Union  men  came  under  flag  of  truce  to  bury  their 
dead.  These  were  afterwards  removed  from  those  hasty  ditches  and 
trenches  to  the  National  Cemetery,  along  with  the  thousands  who  died  in 
the  churches  and  other  edifices,  mostly  honeycombed  by  the  bombard- 
ment. 

The  illusions  and  uncertainties  of  war  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this 
Fredericksburg  campaign.  The  Federal  troops,  on  their  arrival  in  No- 
vember, did  not  venture  to  cross  the  river,  because  they  supposed  Lee's 
army  to  be  there.  When  he  really  was  there  they  supposed  him  absent, 
and  summoned  the  municipal  authorities  to  surrender.  Into  the  first 
mistake  they  were  led  by  the  strategy  of  Colonel  Ball ;  into  the  second, 
perhaps,  by  the  humanity  of  Lee.  The  Union  generals  could  hardly  have 
imagined  that  they  could  be  permitted  to  assemble  from  day  to  day  at 
their  headquarters,  Chatham  (Lacy  House),  within  easy  reach  of  Lee's 
guns.  Major  Lacy,  owner  of  that  old  mansion,  states  that  he  suggested 
to  General  Lee  that  it  should  be  shelled,  and  that  Lee  declined,  on  Christian 
grounds,  and  because  of  his  personal  associations  with  Chatham.     If  so, 
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Lee's  sentiment  may  have  served  him  strategically,  in  leading  Burnside  on 
to  destruction.  The  failure  of  Lee  to  follow  up  his  victory  at  Marye's 
Heights  has.also  been  ascribed  to  his  unwillingness  to  shell  Fredericksburg. 
The  local  opinion,  as  expressed  to  me  by  the  mayor,  is  that  "  after  the  bat- 
tle Lee  confidently  expected  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  and  was  surprised 
at  Burnside's  retreat,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  own  vic- 
tory and  the  disastrous  blow  to  the  enemy  until  too  late  to  make  it  com- 
plete." This  is  Lee's  own  explanation.  The  verdict  of  military  critics  on 
his  failure  to  shell  the  town  on  the  14th  or  15th  is  generally  that  of  the 
English  author  of  The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg :  "  Not  for  the  only 
time  in  his  life  his  judgment  gave  way  to  his  humanity."  But  one  or  two 
facts,  which  I  have  not  seen  in  print,  may  here  be  mentioned.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  (14th)  two  mounted  Federal  officers  were  discovered  by  the 
Confederates  reconnoitering  the  ground  of  the  previous  day's  struggle. 
These  officers,  whom  I  have  ascertained  to  be  Generals  Butterfield  and 
Sturgis,  were  fired  at,  and  barely  escaped.  Their  survey  followed  a  visit 
of  Burnside  to  Sturgis,  in  the  town,  during  which  he  ordered  Sturgis  to 
prepare  to  lead  the  Ninth  Corps  against  Marye's  Heights  the  following 
day  (1 5th).  Lee's  expectation  (perhaps  information)  was  therefore  correct 
Even  after  influences  brought  to  bear  during  the  night  had  induced  Burn- 
side to  countermand  this  order  to  Sturgis,  and  command  a  retreat  across 
the  river,  he  resolved  to  leave  a  corps  (5th)  on  the  southern  bank.  From 
this  he  was  dissuaded  only  at  a  late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when 
the  Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  to  cover  the  general  retreat.  A  little  before 
midnight    ButterBeld  sent  around  men  to  awaken  several  thousand  ex- 
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hausted  soldiers  sleeping  in  cellars,  holes,  and  corners.  Before  daybreak 
he  had  the  entire  army  out  of  its  cul  de  sac  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river. 

After  the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg  the  northern  and  southern  ar- 
mies wintered  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  ;  and,  though  there 
were  frequent  artillery  duels  between  the  Stafford  and  the  Spottsylvania 
Heights,  a  friendlier  spirit  had  sprung  up  between  the  antagonists.  The 
courage  with  which  the  Union  soldiers  had  advanced  to  certain  death  at 
Marye's  Heights  had  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Southerners,  and  con- 
tact  with  them  in  their  helpless  agonies  in  Fredericksburg  houses  moved 
their  sympathy.  The  northern  soldiers  could  not  but  respect  a  foe  so  val- 
iant. The  Federal  bands  played  beside  the  river,  and  the  Confederates 
sometimes  heard  "  Dixie  "  follow  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  while  hearts  on  both 
sides  were  touched  by  the  theme  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  On  an  in- 
cident of  this  kind  John  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger, 
wrote  a  pathetic  poem.  A  friendly  exchange  of  coffee  for  tobacco  and  of 
newspapers  went  on  across  the  river— little  plank  boats  being  used  at  low 
tide  for  the  smuggling — and  greetings  were  sometimes  heard  between  the 
"  Yanks  "  and  "  Johnny  Rebs,"  as  they  called  each  other.  Walt  Whitman, 
the  poet  (whose  brother  was  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles  at  Fredericlcs- 
burg),  began  his  hospital  ministrations  at  Falmouth.  In  his  diary  he  writes, 
December  21,  1862  :  "  Spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  in  a  large  brick  man- 
sion on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  used  as  a  hospital.  .  .  At  the 
foot  of  a  tree  within  ten  yards  of  the  front  of  the  house  I  notice  a  heap 
of  amputated  feet,  legs,  arms,  hands,  etc.,  a  full  load  for  a  one-horse  cart. 

Vou  XVII.-N0.  6.-)i 
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Several  dead  bodies  lie  n^  ..,  each  covered  with  its  brown  woolen  blanket. 
In  the  door-yard  toward  the  river  are  fresh  graves,  mostly  of  officers."  * 
Walt  Whitman  asked  one  of  the  soldiers  who  lay  fifty  hours  on  the  field 
at  Fredericksburg  how  the  rebels  treated  him.  "A  couple  of  them  who 
were  together  spoke  roughly  and  sarcastically,  nothing  worse. ,  One  mid- 
dle-aged man,  however,  who  seemed  to  be  moving  around  the  field  among 
the  dead  and  wounded  for  benevolent  purposes,  came  to  him  in  a  way  he 
would  never  forget ;  treated  our  soldier  kindly,  bound  up  his  wounds, 
cheered  him,  gave  him  a  couple  of  biscuits  and  a  drink  of  whisky  and 
water,  asked  him  if  he  could  eat  some  beef,"  etc. 

With  May,  1863,  another  war  storm  broke  over  Fredericksburg.  Sedg- 
wick had  carried  Marye's  Heights  on  his  way  to  support  Hooker  at 
Chancellorsville.  Both  generals  met  with  disaster,  and  the  army  of  the 
former  was  again  driven  back  across  the  Rappahannock.  Yet  it  was  at 
Chancellorsville  that  the  Confederacy  received  its  death-blow;  at  a  spot 
not  many  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  now  marked  by  a  stone,  fell  Stone- 
wall Jackson  (May  3).  He  was  shot  by  his  own  men,  who,  in  the  dusk, 
mistook  him  and  his  staff  for  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  While  he  was  being 
borne,  wounded,  to  the  rear,  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  a  litter-bearer 
was  killed,  and  the  others  sought  shelter.  Major  Leigh,  Captain  Mor- 
rison, and  Lieutenant  Smith  lay  down  beside  their  chief  to  protect  him 
with  their  bodies.  He  died  (May  10)  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Chandler,  near 
Fredericksburg.+  There  was  a  belief  among  the  negroes  of  the  town 
that  one  of  their  number  saw  this  fall  of  Jackson  on  the  field,  in  a  vision, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  conversation  with  the  supposed  **seer**  I 
found  that  his  vision  had  been  fitted  on  to  the  fact  after  its  occurrence, 
but  also  that  for  him  and  his  race  in  the  neighborhood  Stonewall  Jackson 
had  been  invested  with  quasi-supernatural  attributes.  Nay,  even  General 
Long  mentions  the  falling  of  Jackson's  sword  (which  was  leaning  against 
a  tree)  "  without  apparent  cause,"  as  having  so  impressed  him  that  he  was 
not  surprised  when  tidings  of  the  general's  wound,  the  same  day,  reached 
him. 

*  When  the  Federal  forces  first  entered  Falmouth,  April,  1862,  a  shot  fired  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  house  wounded  one  of  them  His  enraged  comrades  entered  the  deserted  building 
and  were  about  to  destroy  it.  But,  as  I  have  been  informed,  one  of  the  soldiers  recognized  on  the 
wall  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  and  it  was  spared.  The  owner,  then  in  Fredericksburg,  visited  the 
wounded  man,  who,  in  reply  to  an  expression  of  sympathy,  exclaimed  :  **I  glory  in  it,  sir.'*  This 
first  hospital  is  the  lower  of  two  brick  houses  on  the  riverside  street. 

f  A  few  weeks  before  the  town  also  received  a  blow  from  its  friends.  Mansfield,  the  historic 
residence  of  the  Pages  and  Bernards,  was  burned  by  the  carelessness  of  some  North  Carolina 
troops. 
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And  now  multitudes  of  refugees,  chiefly  the  old  and  infirm,  pressed 
into  the  town,  and  a  famine  was  threatened.  During  the  summer  and 
winter  of  1863-64,  when  Fredericksburg  was  without  military  occupation, 
the  corporation  had  to  wage  a  war  of  their  own  against  the  hunger  and 
cold  which  threatened  this  new  and  invalid  population.     They  struggled 


bravely  and  successfully,  but  it  was  with  a  sad  certainty  that  their  town 
would  soon  be  again  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  the  grinding  began.  From  Grant's  battles  on  the  field 
where  Jackson  fell,  the  Wilderness — really  the  same  as  Chancellorsville — 
and  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  thousands  of  wounded  men  were  sent  to 
Fredericksbui^.  At  this  time  (May  8)  sixty  Union  soldiers,  all  slightly 
wounded,  entered  the  town,  asking  to  surrender.  The  mayor  being  sent 
for,  said :  "  I  am  not  an  officer,  and  cannot  accept  your  surrender.    Where 
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are  you  from  ? "  "  We  have  been  in  hell  fire  and  don't  mean  to  go  any 
more.**  The  mayor  sent  them  to  Fitzhugh  Lee,  at  Hamilton's  Crossing; 
he,  however,  had  fallen  back,  and  the  deserters  went  on  to  Guinea  Station, 
whence  they  were  taken  to  Libby  Prison.  Soon  after  the  mayor  found 
himself  pursued  by  soldiers,  but  was  rescued  by  the  same  colored  man, 
Triplett,  who  had  saved  his  wife  during  the  bombardment.  He  brought 
horses  in  the  night,  and  the  mayor  rode  with  but  little  rest  until  he 
reached  General  Lee  at  Hanover.  It  seems  that  in  his  absence  other 
wounded  stragglers  who  came  into  the  town,  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  were  required  to  surrender,  and  sent  to  Richmond  ;  an 
imprudence  which  led  to  the  arrest  by  Grant  of  fifty-six  citizens  of  the 
town.  These  were  imprisoned  at  Fort  Delaware,  but  were  soon  ex- 
changed. 

Fifteen  thousand  is  the  corporation's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
wounded  Federal  soldiers  brought  into  Fredericksburg  after  Grant's  three 
battles  in  the  neighborhood,  just  mentioned.  The  town,  whose  normal 
shelter  for  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand  had  been  diminished  by  the 
destructions  of  war,  now  had  a  population  of  twenty  thousand.  According 
to  the  record  of  the  corporation  (1883),  "  the  suflfering,  disease,  and  sorrow 
endured  by  the  people  of  Fredericksburg  were  greater  than  any  that  had 
previously  visited  them.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  truth  demands  the  rec- 
ord and  admission  that  these  scenes  of  horror  were  greatly  mitigated  by 
many  acts  of  courtesy  and  considerate  aid  on  the  part  of  Federal  officers, 
which  are  kindly  remembered,  even  at  this  late  day,  by  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  were  participants  in  the  scenes  referred  to."  The  trouble  was 
aggravated  by  some  Federal  soldiers  who  threw  a  dead  body  into  the  reser- 
voir, rendering  it  necessary  to  shut  off  the  water  supply.  The  deaths  were 
enormous.  Nearly  forty  thousand  soldiers  lie  in  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Fredericksburg.  Among  those  who  did  noble  service  at  Fredericksburg 
was  the  late  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing,  as  is  fully  told  in  O.  B.  Froth- 
ingham's  biography  of  that  faithful  man.  Channing  had  aided  Helen 
Gilson  in  the  tent  hospital  near  Falmouth  after  Burnside's  disaster ;  after 
Chancellorsvillc  he  worked  in  the  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  rooms,  Fred- 
ericksburg, which  were  filled  with  the  wounded ;  and  after  the  battles  of 
May,  1864,  in  the  hospital  on  Marye's  Heights,  until  the  town  was  evacu- 
ated on  account  of  Grant's  advance.  He  slept  in  the  Rowe  House,  on  a 
bedstead  of  barrels,  amid  hams  and  salt  fish,  with  W.  H.  Reed,  in  whose 
Hospital  Life  these  scenes  are  described.  The  day  before  his  arrival 
sixteen  thousand  fresh  troops  passed  through  to  re-enforce  Grant,  their 
bright  uniforms  ornamented  with  the  flowers  thrown  to  them  in  Washing- 
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ton.  "  Within  twenty-four  hours  five  hundred  men  were  brought  back, 
bleeding,  wounded,  dead,  or  dying,  some  of  them  carrying  in  their  breasts 
the  same  roses,  scarcely  faded,  and  now  stained  with  blood."  There 
Channing  baptized  a  dying  boy.  **  I  shall  feel  better  then,  for  father 
always  wanted  me  to  be  baptized,"  said  the  boy.  The  ceremony  was  in 
the  open  field,  where  soon  after  the  lad  was  buried.  Through  "streets 
and  sidewalks  strewed  with  wounded  men,"  Channing  followed  with  the 
mournful  procession  which  marched  to  Belle  Plain,  in  Stafford,  where,  over 
nine  of  the  dead,  were  uttered  his  touching  prayers. 

From  this  time  Fredericksburg  was  not  again  occupied  by  either  army. 
After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Sherman  marched  through  on  his  way 
to  the  capital,  and  also  Meade,  who  passed  the  day  there  while  his  troops 
were  passing  through.  General  Meade  sent  for  Mayor  Slaughter  and  John 
L.  Marye,  Jr.  "  I  need  no  introduction  to  you,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness  in  securing  the  release  of  my  dear  friend,  General 
Reynolds."  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  General  Meade  asked  **  Who 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  man  as  governor  of  this  State?"  The 
mayor  suggested  John  Minor  Botts.  "  How  would  the  people  like  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee?"  Both  gentlemen  having  expressed  their  belief  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  would  be  gratified  at  such  a  selection.  Gen- 
eral Meade  added  :  "  That  is  my  idea  of  a  restoration." 

The  next  visit  of  General  Lee  to  Fredericksburg  was  as  a  delegate  to 
an  Episcopal  convention.  Many  northern  people  were  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  pressed  around  the  general,  desiring  introductions,  and  mani- 
festing warm  admiration  for  him.  Lee  was,  indeed,  as  a  gentleman 
remarked,  **  attacked  by  the  Yankees  again."  A  Richmond  lady  remarked 
to  me :  "  Our  heaviest  troubles  came  when  peace  broke  out."  But  Rich- 
mond had  known  no  such  tragedies  as  those  of  Fredericksburg.  The  old 
town  on  the  Rappahannock  underwent  several  painful  years  of  **  recon- 
struction "  after  the  war,  but  it  endured  patiently,  kept  on  good  terms 
with  the  colored  population,  repaired  its  churches  and  public  edifices,  and 
added  to  these  a  park,  a  public  library,  free  schools,  and  an  opera-house. 
Congress  has  undertaken  to  complete  and  renovate  the  monument  of  the 
mother  of  Washington,  blackened  and  scarred  with  shot  and  shell.  From 
it  may  be  seen  on  one  side  the  falls  where  Captain  John  Smith  landed  in 
1608 ;  on  the  other  a  national  necropolis ;  between  these  stretches  only  a 
morning's  walk,  but  every  step  of  it  is  on  ground  consecrated  by  brave 
histories,  and  every  wayside  flower  is  a  drop  of  blood  from  the  heart  of  a 
man.  f\ 
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GOVERNOR  ROBERT  MONCKTON 

Our  frontispiece  this  month  presents  the  fine  military  face  and  figure 
of  one  of  the  colonial  governors  of  New  York  under  the  British  king,  of 
whom  little  is  known  by  the  average  American  of  the  present  generation. 
Major-General  Robert  Monckton  was  the  son  of  John,  Viscount  Galway, 
and,  being  educated  with  precision,  entered  the  British  army  in  1742, 
where  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  in  active  service.  In  1753,  at 
Halifax,  his  American  life  and  experiences  commenced.  The  following 
year  he  was  made  governor  of  Annapolis  Royal,  and  in  1756  became 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  autograph  letter  written  in  1755,  at  Bos- 
ton, of  which  a  fac-simile  appears  on  the  next  page,  is  preserved  in  the 
incomparable  collection  of  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

The  decade  was  one  of  stirring  events.  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  and  the  battles  were  chiefly  on  American  soil.  Repeated  failures 
exasperated  the  British  ministry,  and  one  general  after  another  was  re- 
called in  disgrace.  Finally,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  was  elevated  to  the  chief 
command,  and  a  campaign  against  Canada  planned  on  a  gigantic  basis. 
Amherst  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  inspired  public  confidence,  and 
America  was  heartily  tired  of  brilliant  men  who  were  continually  devising 
wonderful  schemes  and  accomplishing  nothing.  Monckton  was  a  brave 
and  highly  esteemed  officer,  and  he  served  under  Amherst  with  credit  and 
distinction.  He  was  also  with  Wolfe,  as  second  in  command,  at  the 
capture  of  Quebec  in  1759,  ^"^  ^^^^  there  severely  wounded.  When  the 
British  army  returned  to  New  York  from  Canada  it  met  with  a  triumphal 
reception.  No  American  province  had  suffered  as  much  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  French,  and  in  no  other  capital  were  the  demonstrations  of 
joy  at  being  relieved  from  the  horrible  terrors  of  savage  warfare  more 
solid  and  sincere.  Expensive  banquets  were  given  to  the  victorious  offi- 
cers, which  became  afterward  prolific  subjects  for  criticism  in  England,  for 
New  York  seemed  to  have  grown  marvelously  rich  during  the  war,  in 
spite  of  her  outlays. 

But  while  the  war  was  nominally  ended  by  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
the  French,  with  malicious  intent,  continued  to  generate  jealousies  and 
hate  among  the  Indians  toward  the  English ;  and  a  multitude  of  irritating 
causes  kept  the  whole  savage  atmosphere  of  northern  New  York  in  a 
tumult.     There  was  no  peace  along  the  borders.     The  death  of  the  able 
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and  accomplished  Lieutenant-Governor  James  De  Lancey  had  resulted  in 
a  royal  commission  to  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  to  fill  the  office  thus  va- 
cated, who,  being  a  less  popular  man,  soon  brought  down  vials  of  wrath 
upon  his  aged  head  from  his  immediate  associates  and  neighbors.  He 
took  a  step — his  first  misstep — which  was  instantly  construed  by  vigorous 
thinkers  and  writers  as  an  attempt  to  render  the  judiciary  dependent  upon 
the  crown,  the  worst  feature  of  arbitrary  power.  New  York  was  in  a 
blaze  over  this,  and  its  Assembly  took  such  action  as  amazed  the  British 
ministry,  who  pronounced  it  an  "  undutiful  and  indecent  opposition  to  his 
Majesty's  just  rights  and  authority." 

At  this  critical  juncture  Major-General  Monckton  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  with  the  usual  imposing  ceremonies,  duly  sworn 
into  office,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1761.  The  recent  death  of  George  II. 
(October  25, 1760)  dissolved  the  refractory  New  York  Assembly,  and  an  elec- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1761  had  resulted  in  seven  new  members.  The  new 
king,  George  III.,  a  daring,  self-willed  young  man  of  twenty-two,  mourned 
over  the  war,  and  asked  his  lords  why  it  was  continued  for  no  definite 
purpose  whatever ;  and  he  laughed  over  the  probable  increase  of  the  na- 
tion's funds  "  in  making  the  colonies  dance  to  the  tune  of  obedience." 
Monckton's  instructions  were  sharply  drawn — he  was  expected  to  revolu- 
tionize many  things  in  New  York;  particularly  to  revive  the  laws  for  bil- 
leting and  quartering  the  king's  troops,  and  otherwise  providing  for  the 
support  of  the  army  and  government.  Among  his  counselors  were  Daniel 
Horsemanden,  John  Chambers,  William  Smith,  William  Walton,  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  Benjamin  Pratt,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  John  Watts.  But 
while  England  was  rejoicing  in  the  near  prospect  of  peace,  Spain  had 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  France  and  declared  hostilities.  Thus 
Monckton  was  ordered  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  he  sailed  the  last  day  of  November.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  of  his  troops  were  native  New  Yorkers,  and  among  his 
officers  were  General  Lyman,  General  Gates,  and  Richard  Montgomery, 
all  of  whom  were  taking  lessons  in  heroism  to  be  of  marvelous  value  to 
America  later  on. 

Governor  Monckton  left  the  administration  of  the  government  with 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  who  was  rigid  and  exacting,  yet  notwith- 
standing he  had  been  forty  years  a  counselor,  conversant  with  every 
detail  of  New  York  affairs,  he  was  more  of  a  scholar  than  a  statesman ; 
he  lacked  the  tact,  graces,  and  personal  magnetism  of  his  superior.  All 
manner  of  knotty  questions  were  coming  up,  not  least  of  which  was  a 
spirited  tilt  with  both  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  about  bound* 
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ary  lines ;  and  Golden  was  presently  at  loggerheads  in  matters  of  opinion 
with  nearly  all  his  counselors.  The  correspondence  between  these  gen- 
tlemen and  Monckton  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  is  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  that  stormy  period.  John  Watts,  polished,  witty,  and 
wise,  wrote  to  Monckton  on  the  boundary  difficulties,  "  The  case,  from 
the  beginning,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply  this :  Eternal  quarrels  sub- 
sisted between  the  borderers,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost,  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  different  governments  to  settle  a  line 
of  jurisdiction,  or  peace,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood.  I  was 
one  of  them  myself ;  but  we  could  agree  upon  nothing  their  demands 
were  so  high.  We  argued  for  land  to  the  Connecticut  River ;  they  for 
land  to  the  South  Sea.     Think   how  we  were  to  meet." 

The  governor  returned  to  New  York  in  July,  1762,  having  captured 
Martinico  in  January ;  but,  after  a  brief  stay  of  eleven  months,  in  which 
time  the  people  became  very  much  attached  to  him,  the  ministry  called  for 
his  valuable  services  elsewhere,  and  he  once  more  left  the  government  of 
New  York  with  Colden,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  his  counselors.  Oliver 
De  Lancey  wrote  to  Monckton  a  few  months  afterward,  thanking  him  for 
attention  to  his  boys,  who  were  at  school  in  England,  adding :  "  The  situa- 
tion we  are  in  with  Mr.  Colden  is  deplorable,  but  can't  last  long."  John 
Watts,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  to  Monckton :  "  Oh,  how  we  pant  for 
a  new  governor's  arrival !  Even  though  he  should  be  as  hot  as  a  pepper- 
pot  itself,  'tis  better  than  the  venomous  stream  we  at  present  drink  from.** 
Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
Monckton,  wrote  to  him  that  he  was  confident  Colden  had  misinterpreted 
the  royal  instructions ;  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ministry 
that  New  York  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  that 
those  laws  were  better  known  and  more  strictly  adhered  to  in  New  York 
than  any  other  province.  William  Smith,  Jr.,  wrote  that  Colden  was  con- 
sidered an  enemy  to  Nev/  York,  arid  had  become  the  object  of  suspicion 
and  cordial  hatred ;  and  that  his  "  unseasonable  attempt  to  introduce  an 
innovation  had  inflamed  the  whole  country." 

Much  as  his  presence  was  desired,  Governor  Monckton  did  not  return 
to  New  York,  but  in  1766  was  made  governor  of  Berwick.  A  dozen 
years  later  he  was  governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  occupied  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  died  in  1782.  It  is  said  that  he  was  offered  a  command  in  the 
American  war,  but  declined  to  draw  his  sword  against  a  people  to  whom 
he  had,  during  his  ten  years'  residence  in  this  country,  become  honorably 
and  sincerely  attached. 


A  HISTORIC  MEETING-HOUSE 

A    MEMORIAL  AND   REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIMES 

The  sketch  of  the  old  meeting-house  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Salem  Street,  Boston,  was  made  in  1828,  and  for  over  half  a  century  has 
been  preserved  with  reverent  care  in  the  family  of  Deacon  John  Sullivan, 
then  senior  deacon  of  the  church.  It  has  recently  been  returned  to  me, 
and  has  reminded  me  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  my  making  the  pict- 
ure, and  revives  some  old  memories  of  the  time  and  place. 

The  church  removed  to  a  new  site,  corner  of  Hanover  and  Union 
streets,  thus  the  old  meeting-house  was  about  to  disappear  from  the 
scene,  and  in  consideration  of  the  interesting  associations  connected  with 
it,  so  interwoven  with  the  early  history  of  Boston  and  the  primitive  life  in 
this  country  of  the  denomination  of  Christians  who  erected  it — the  good 
men  and  good  wives  and  various  historical  personages  who  had  gone  in 
and  out  and  found  a  sanctuary  there,  the  great  principles  of  religious  toler- 
ation that  had  been  proclaimed  and  stoutly  maintained  within  its  walls — I 
was  interested  to  preserve  a  memento  of  the  place.  The  sketch,  although 
roughly  drawn,  gives  an  accurate  view  of  the  premises  as  it  then  appeared. 
The  venerable  edifice  was  erected  in  1678,  and,  like  an  ancient  fortress  at 
the  outpost  of  a  frontier,  had  for  a  century  and  a  half  stood  the  battle  and 
the  breeze;  and  yet  such  was  the  solidity  of  the  original  structure,  and  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  it  had  been  kept,  that  it  proved  to  be  yet 
stanch  and  strong,  and,  being  heavily  timbered,  was  not  relegated  to  an 
ignominious  destruction.  Miss  Marianne  Sullivan  remembers  seeing  it  on 
rollers  en  route  for  South  Boston,  to  continue  in  service  as  a  Baptist  place 
of  worship. 

In  an  artistic  sense  this  old  meeting-house  presents  little  to  attract  at- 
tention, but  in  another  and  higher  sense,  in  the  light  of  other  and  more 
important  considerations,  it  has  an  interesting  and  instructive  significance. 
If  Fanueil  Hall  is  held  in  patriotic  regard  as  the  cradle  of  civil  liberty,  this 
old  meeting-house,  which  was  the  scene  and  centre  of  a  great  struggle  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  bonds  of  man — a  contest  for  religious 
liberty,  the  conflict  of  centuries,  where  the  great  principle  of  religious  toler- 
ation, as  enunciated  by  Roger  Williams,  that  "  the  magistrate  should  not 
come  between  God  and  his  creatures,"  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  recog- 
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nition— must  be  regarded  with  interest  and  veneration.  Its  erection  at  that 
period  marked  an  era  in  religious  thought  and  development.  It  was  a  beacon- 
light  between  the  mist  and  gloom  of  media:val  ritualism  in  the  old  world 
and  of  Puritan  intolerance  in  the  new,  and  was  a  harbinger  of  brighter 
and  better  days.  Prior  to  this,  such  a  building  for  such  purposes  was  impos- 
sible.    The  grand  cathedrals  of  the  old  world,  monuments  of  art,  were 


mainly  erected  and  adorned  by  royal  aid,  in  commemoration  of  the  reigns 
of  kings  and  potentates,  for  the  use  of  state  churches;  religious  institu- 
tions upheld  by  the  secular  arm.  into  which  all  the  people,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  were  compelled,  under  stress  of  fines  and  imprisonment,  to  en- 
roll themselves  as  members. 

The  dim  religious  light  that  penetrated  such  stained  cathedral  windows 
was  sufficient  in  a  day  when  the  Bible  was  httle  read,  and  the  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  not  permitted.  But  when  this  Baptist  Church  in 
Boston  was  established,  its  members,  not  "  press'd-men,"  or  such  as  had  been 
enrolled  in  unconscious  infancy,  consisted  of  volunteers  drawn  together 
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for  the  maintenance  of  a  principle ;  and  when  these  men  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  standard  and  erect  a  house  of  worship,  they  were  concerned,  not 
so  much  with  the  adornments  of  art,  as  with  a  consideration  of  the  *'  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things."  If  this  their  **  temple  made  with  hands''  was  plain 
and  simple,  it  fitly  expressed  the  purpose  and  character  of  the  builders ; 
they  themselves  were  "  of  plain  living  but  high  thinking,"  with  **  ideas 
greater  than  the  temple,"  and  maintained  that  **  right  was  right  since  God 
was  God,  and  right  was  sure  to  win.**  A  sea  of  troubles  lay  before  them, 
but,  undismayed,  with  the  open  Bible  they  went  forward. 

In  1679  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  enacted  that  "  no 
meeting-house  should  be  erected  without  permission  of  the  freemen  of  the 
town  or  the  General  Court.  And  in  case  of  transgression,  all  such  houses 
and  the  land  on  which  they  stood  should  be  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
country."  This  meeting-house  had  been  quietly  erected,  and,  in  1679,  was 
opened  for  public  worship.  It  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
magistrates,  the  doors  nailed  up,  and  a  notice  pasted  thereon,  that 

•*  All  persons  are  to  take  notice,  that  by  order  of  the  Court,  the  Doors  of  this  house 
are  shut  up,  and  that  they  are  inhibited  to  hold  any  meeting,  or  to  open  the  doors  thereof, 
without  license  from  authority  till  the  General  Court  shall  take  further  order,  as  they  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril. 

Dated  at  Boston,  8th  March,  1680.  Edward  Rawson, 

Secretary." 

When  the  people  attempted  to  hold  worship  in  the  open  air  they  were 
arrested  and  were  treated  very  roughly.  Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans^ 
says,  "many  honest  people  were  ruined  by  fines  and  imprisonment  before 
they  gained  their  point."  In  1644  it  was  enacted  that  "  If  any  p-son  or 
p-sons  wi  ye  jurisdiction  shall  either  openly  condemn  or  oppose  ye  Bap- 
tism of  infants,  or  go  about  secretly  to  seduce  others  from  ye  ap-bation  or 
use  thereof,  or  should  purposely  depart  ye  congregation  at  ye  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  and  should  appear  to  ye  C-ot  wilfully  and  obsti- 
nately to  continue  therein,  after  due  time  and  means  of  Conviction  any 
such  p-son  or  p-sons,  shall  be  sentenced  to  banishment." 

For  thus  oflfending,  Roger  Williams  had  been  banished,  and  Henry  Dun- 
ster  was  removed  from  the  presidency  of  Harvard  College,  and  banished. 
With  his  wife  and  children,  amid  great  suflfering  and  pecuniary  loss,  he 
was  driven  into  the  wilderness  in  severe  weather,  under  circumstances  of 
great  hardship. 

Brooks  Adams,  in  his  Efftancipation  of  Massachusetts,  says,  "  Henry 
Dunster  was  an  uncommon  man,  famed  for  piety  in  an  age  of  fanaticism^ 
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learned,  modest,  and  brave ;  by  the  unremitting  toil  of  thirteen  years  he 
raised  Harvard  from  a  school  to  the  position  it  has  since  held,  and  though 
very  poor  and  starving  on  an  ill-paid  pittance,  he  gave  his  beloved  college 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  moment  of  its  sorest  need ;  yet  he  was  a 
criminal,  for  he  would  not  baptize  infants.  He  was  indicted  and  convicted 
of  disturbing  church  ordinances,  and  deprived  of  his  office  in  October,  1654." 

Obediah  Holmes  was  another  victim.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
England,  and  when  he  emigrated  he  settled  in  Salem.  He  became  a  Baptist, 
and  was  excommunicated,  and  the  inevitable  indictment  followed.  As  he 
lay  in  prison  he  suffered  keenly  at  the  thought  o(  his  birth  and  breeding, 
the  injury  to  his  name  and  worldly  credit,  and  the  humiliation  that  must 
come  to  his  wife  and  children  from  his  public  shame  ;  then  he  began,  too,  to 
fear  lest  he  might  not  be  able  to  bear  the  lash,  might  flinch  and  shed  tears, 
and  bring  contempt  on  himself  and  his  religion  ;  yet  when  the  morning  came 
he  was  calm  and  resolute,  refusing  food  and  drink,  that  he  might  not  be 
said  to  be  sustained  by  liquor.  He  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  when 
his  keeper  called  for  him,  with  his  Bible  in  his  hand  he  went  cheerfully  to 
his  post.  He  would  have  spoken  a  few  words,  but  the  magistrate  ordered 
the  executioner  to  do  his  office  quickly,  for  the  fellow  would  delude  the 
people ;  then  he  was  seized  and  stripped,  and  as  he  cried  **  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  unto  their  charge,"  he  received  the  first  blow.  They  gave  him 
thirty  lashes,  with  a  three-thonged  whip,  of  such  horrible  severity  that  it  was 
many  days  before  he  could  have  his  lacerated  body  touch  the  bed,  and  he 
rested  propped  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  torture  he 
stood  firm  and  calm,  showing  neither  pain  nor  fear,  breaking  out  at  inter- 
vals in  praise  of  God,  and  his  dignity  and  carriage  so  impressed  the  people, 
that  in  spite  of  the  dangers,  numbers  flocked  about  him  when  he  was  set 
free,  in  sympathy  and  admiration.  John  Spur  being  inwardly  affected  by 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance said,  "  Praise  be  the  Lord,"  and  so  went  back  with  him.  That  same 
day  Spur  was  arrested,  charged  with  the  crime  of  succoring  a  heretic. 

Then  said  the  undaunted  Spur,  "  Obediah  Holmes  I  do  look  upon  as  a 
godly  man  ;  and  do  affirm  that  he  carried  himself  as  did  become  a  Christian 
under  so  sad  an  affliction."  "  We  will  do  with  you  as  we  have  dealt  with 
him,"  said  the  magistrate.  **  I  am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  answered  Spur, 
and  then  his  keeper  took  him  to  prison. 

The  Quakers  were  treated  with  even  greater  inhumanity  ;  several  were 
hanged,  some  branded  and  mutilated,  some  tied  to  cart  tails  and  brutally 
whipped  from  town  to  town,  and  both  men  and  women,  and  even  the  two 
children  of  one  of   the  victims,  were  sold   into  slavery  to  meet  the  fines 
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imposed  upon  them.  That  Protestants  should  in  this  new  country  have 
renewed  the  persecutions  which  they  themselves  had  been  subjected  to  in 
the  old,  shows  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world  over ;  and 
that  in  the  monopoly  of  power  by  any  sect  or  order,  in  this  case  by  the 
**  elders,"  the  **  cruelty  of  man  toward  man  "  is  appalling.  No  one  with 
humane  feelings  can  contemplate  the  persecutions  in  the  Puritan  com- 
monwealth without  their  sensibilities  being  profoundly  and  painfully  dis- 
turbed. 

By  a  statute  of  163 1,  **  no  one  could  vote  in  the  election  for  a  member 
of  the  General  Court  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  Puritan  church,  and 
only  those  who  brought  a  certificate  from  an  elder  could  be  received  into 
the  church.  In  this  manner  the  elders  controlled  the  election,  and 
thereby  also  the  civil  government." 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Puritan  law,  as  stated  in  Oliver's  Puritan  Com- 
monivealthy  was  that  the  two  tables  of  the  moral  law,  containing  man's 
duty  toward  God  and  his  duty  toward  his  neighbor,  they  reasoned,  with 
partial  truth,  were  binding  upon  humanity  wherever  it  wandered.  The  ten 
distinct  commands  were  as  rigid  and  unexpansive  as  the  marble  letters  in 
which  they  were  written,  and  the  magistrates  held  that  whether  they 
assume  the  form  of  English  statutes  or  not,  they  were  obligatory  upon 
the  Puritan  commonwealth,  and  should  be  enforced  by  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power.  Roger  Williams  took  the  exception  that,  in  breaches  of  the 
first  table,  the  magistrates  were  powerless,  that  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere between  God  and  his  creatures,  and  their  legitimate  authority  was  con^ 
fined  to  an  oversight  of  mans  duty  toward  his  neighbor.  But  this,  the 
first  gleam  of  religious  liberty  in  the  Puritan  commonwealth,  was  imme- 
diately observed,  and  at  General  Court  both  elders  and  magistrates  pro- 
nounced such  opinions  "  to  be  erroneous  and  very  dangerous,''  and  Will- 
iams' call  to  a  church  in  Salem  was  adjudged,  in  consequence,  **  a  great 
contempt  of  authority."  The  banishment  of  this  enthusiast  did  not  by 
any  means  put  to  rest  the  waking  principle  which  he  had  roused  ;  nor  did 
the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates  exercised  their  authority  tend  to 
check  the  **  inordinate  love  of  liberty."  His  persecution  gained  him  many 
disciples,  and  the  question  of  the  first  table  continued  a  mooted  point  in 
Puritan  jurisprudence  down  to  the  Synod  of  1647,  in  which,  after  much 
debate,  it  was  decided  by  the  ciders  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  '' custus 
utriusque  tabula^'  **  and  has  full  power  to  compel  the  observance  so  far  as 
respects  the  outward  man." 

Roger  Williams  had  also  a  controversy  with  the  magistrates  in  regard 
to  their  Indian  policy.     The  Puritan  Pilgrims  maintained  **  that  the  whole 
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earth  is  the  Lord's  garden,"  and,  therefore,  the  peculiar  property  of  his 
saints,  and  the  natural  right  of  the  aborigine  was  to  so  much  soil  only  as 
he  could  occupy  and  improve,  and  that  any  land  not  improved  by  agricult- 
ure lay  open  to  any  who  would  or  could  improve  it.  Accordingly,  when 
Roger  Williams  denounced  this  with  honest  indignation,  and  compared 
the  Indian  interest  in  the  soil  to  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  in  their  parks  and  preserves,  it  was  replied  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  to  take  possession  of  the  country  by  **  murther  and  robbery," 
but  only  to  occupy  its  arid  places;  accordingly,  any  lands  not  fenced  and 
waving  with  yellow  corn  they  took  possession  of  without  condescending 
to  any  inquiry  concerning  Indian  title.  The  following  expressions  of  opin- 
ion by  elders  and  others,  as  recorded  in  Oliver's  Puritan  Commonwealth^ 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  day.  "  No  room  in  God's 
army  for  tolerationists."  Johnson.  "  'Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead  indefi- 
nite and  boundless  toleration."  Shepard.  "  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate 
will,  for  need,  hang  God's  Bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle."  "  Toleration  is  the 
grand  design  of  the  Devil,  his  masterpiece."  "  Toleration  is  the  first-born 
of  all  abominations."  "  The  church  never  took  part  in  the  punishment  of 
heretics."  Cotton  Mather.  "  Such  a  rough  thing  as  a  New  England  Ana- 
baptist is  not  to  be  handled  over  tenderly."  Rev.  Samuel  Willard,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard. 

The  elders  appear  to  have  found  in  this  Willard  a  fitting  tool  for  their 
intolerance,  in  place  of  the  noble  Dunster,  who  was  banished.  Considera- 
ble activity  seems  to  have  been  displayed  in  securing  cases  for  discipline, 
and  in  inflicting  fines  and  punishments.  For  absence  from  prayer  the 
fine  was  a  shilling;  from  the  sermon,  five  shillings.  Venturing  to  ex- 
press  dissent  to  the  sentiments  of  an  elder  was  a  serious  matter,  and, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  distinguished  and  intelligent  lady, 
led  to  banishment.  In  this  spirit,  the  elders  and  magistrates  proceeded 
against  Baptists,  Quakers,  Episcopalians,  and  all  who  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Puritan  church.  Oliver's  Puritan  Commonwealth  says :  "  The  vic- 
tims of  persecution  fled  to  Rhode  Island,  where  they  could  salute 
each  other  in  safety,  and  who  shall  not  say  that  their  ravings,  unmingled 
as  they  were  with  the  dying  imprecations  of  the  red  men,  were  not  as 
acceptable  as  the  sober  prayers  of  the  grave  Puritans,  but  their  inhumanity 
failed  of  its  purpose.  Public  sentiment  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country  reacted  against  them.  Truth  crushed  to  earth  rose  again,  and 
moved  steadily  onward,  until  toleration  won  the  day,  and  through  all  the 
land,  from  sea  to  sea,  has  prevailed  and  become  an  important  part  of  the 
framework  of  the  civil  policy  of  every  State."     Sound  statesmanship  now 
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recognizes  that   civil  liberty  would  indeed  be  incomplete,   and  be  but  a 
name,  without  religious  liberty. 

'•  Peace  hath  her  victories 
Not  less  renowned  than  war." 

The  words  of  Edward  Everett,  used  on  another  occasion,  will  fitly 
apply  to  this :  "  What  are  all  the  victories  of  a  Caesar  or  Napoleon  compared 
to  a  victory  like  this !  *' 

Now,  like  waves  in  widening  circles,  as  from  a  stone  cast  into  the 
sea,  the  moral  influence  of  the  United  States  is  reaching,  pervading,  and 
blessing  other  nations  where  toleration  has  not  hitherto  been  enjoyed. 

Repeatedly,  in  recent  years,  the  United  States  Government  has,  at  the 
request  of  various  religious  denominations  in  this  country,  uniting  with 
the  Baptists,  asked  of  foreign  governments,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Russia, 
etc.,  for  "  International  courtesy  towards  those  holding  our  views  of 
scriptural  truth,"  and  these  requests  have  in  every  instance  been  gra- 
ciously  acceded  to. 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  truth  goes  on  forever." 

Brooks  Adams  says :  "  The  struggles  and  the  agony  by  which  this  iso- 
lated community  freed  itself  from  its  gloomy  bondage,  the  means  by  which 
it  secularized  its  education  and  its  government,  won  for  itself  the  bless- 
ings of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  and  matured  a  system  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  which  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  American  Union." 
In  looking  back  to  those  early  provincial  days,  we  view  with  admiration 
the  heroic  stand  taken  by  the  men  of  that  generation  for  freedom  of  opin- 
ion  and  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  boldness  of  their  assaults  upon  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  although  hoary  with  age  and  intrenched  in  power.  And, 
in  the  light  of  the  events  of  subsequent  history,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that 
the  policy  and  teachings  of  the  two  contending  parties  of  that  day  did 
not  end  with  them,  but  an  influence  has  been  transmitted  in  logical 
sequence  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  coun- 
try. The  seed-thoughts  then  sown  have  borne  fruit  each  after  its  own 
kind.  The  impartial  judgment  of  mankind  will  undoubtedly  accord  to 
Roger  Williams  and  his  followers  purity  and  unselfishness  of  purpose;  and 
it  must  be  also  conceded,  and  it  is  but  just  and  equitable,  as  it  is  likewise 
legitimate  and  germane  to  the  subject,  to  say  that  their  principles  and  pol- 
icy have  tended  to  toleration,  to  good  order,  to  good  government,  and  to 
good-will  toward  men;  and  embodying  thus  the  germs  of  equity  and 
justice  to  all  of  their  continuance  in  an  enlarged  sphere  of  beneficence  re- 
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splendent  down  the  ages,  while  those  of  their  opponents  and  persecutors 
have  been  exemplified  by  a  long,  terrible  catalogue  of  blazing  villages,  and 
the  provoked,  pitiless  Indian  massacres  of  fleeing  inhabitants,  in  retalia- 
tion for  unnumbered  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  whites  upon  the  Indian  tribes, 
casting  a  blot  upon  the  national  character,  severely  taxing  the  resources 
and  energy  of  the  governments  and  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  of  the 
people,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ! 

When  the  millennial — God's  great  day,  foretold  in  sacred  writ — shall 
come,  may  it  not  possibly  then  appear  that,  among  the  instrumentalities 
that  accelerated  its  coming,  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings,  and  blood  of  the 
martyrs,  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  although  at  the 
time  counted  as  naught,  will  then  receive  full  recognition,  and,  like  the  small, 
smooth  stone  from  the  brook,  by  the  sling  of  David,  that  laid  low  Goliath 
of  Gath,  shall  prove,  by  divine  direction,  to  have  been  mightily  efficient  ? 
And  when  the  grand  anthem  that  shall  usher  in  that  auspicious  morn  shall 
sound,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that,  influenced  by  the  example  of  their 
sacrifice,  courage,  and  fidelity,  the  voices  of  an  increased  multitude  from 
every  State  and  nation,  and  out  of  every  kindred  tribe  and  tongue,  will 
swell  the  mighty  chorus  of  those  of  whom  it  will  be  recorded  that  they, 
too,  "  loved  their  fellow-men  " ! 

In  selecting  Salem  Street  for  a  site  for  their  meeting-house,  the  Baptists 
were  doubtless  influenced  by  a  similar  reason  to  that  recorded  of  the  prim- 
itive church  of  Salem  of  old,  " because  there  was  much  water  there''  The 
tide  through  Charles  River  set  in  quite  up  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  so 
that  by  steps  descending  to  the  water  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  con- 
veniently administered.  This  old  church  has  had  a  succession  of  eminent 
men  as  pastors,  among  whom  were  Doctor  Stillman,  of  great  renown  for 
wisdom,  public  spirit,  and  eloquence ;  and  Mr.  Winchell  and  his  hymn- 
book —  WinclielVs  Watts,  then  used  in  the  churches — whom  I  remember. 
He  was  gentle  and  winning  in  manners,  and  as  a  preacher  had  considerable 
poetic  fervor  and  literary  finish.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  followed,  and  con- 
tinued until  he  assumed  the  Presidency  of  Brown  University.  He  stood 
in  the  front  rank  as  an  educator  and  writer  on  moral  science.  He  was  of 
the  Websterian  type,  and  of  a  grand  presence.  Dr.  Baldwin,  in  his  gown 
and  bands,  used  to  preach  frequently  also,  in  my  day,  at  the  **  United 
Meeting,"  which  was  alternately  held  by  the  three  churches.  The  '*  Third 
Church,"  under  Dr.  Sharp,  was  then  formed.  Dr.  Sharp's  graceful  dignity 
and  excellence  as  a  preacher,  not  less  than  the  courtesy  that  distinguished 
him  as  a  gentleman,  attracted  many  toward  him. 

All  that  part  of  Boston,  now  solidly  built  over  with  railroad  stations. 
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stores,  and  dwellings,  lying  between  Merrtmac  Street  and  its  junction  with 
Union  Street,  thence  to  Salem  and  Prince  Streets,  was  then,  at  high  tide, 
covered  with  water.  A  causeway  across  the  flats  connected  the  west  with 
the  north  end ;  a  canal  ran  up  into  the  town  which  was  used  for  traffic 
with  stores  and  dwellings  abutting  on  the  canal.  Frequently,  with  other 
boys,  I  have  been  in  swimming  where  now  is  Haymarket  Square.  From 
the  rear  of  the  old  meetinghouse,  Charlestown,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  was  open  to  view,  and  the  British  ships 
which  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  must  have  anchored  in  the 
stream  not  very  far  away. 

This  reminiscence  of  the  olden  times  and  the  old  church  would  hardly 
be  complete  without  some  reference  to  the  old  sexton,  "  Father  Winslow," 
who  was  a  decided  and  quite  an  original  character,  and,  in  his  way^  a  con- 
spicuous figure  of  the  place.  He  was  odd  and  queer,  small  in  stature,  and 
of  a  grave  and  austere  countenance.  He  was  usually  attired  in  black,  and 
his  long  gray  hair  was  tied  behind  in  a  queue.  He  had  large  lapels  to 
his  coat  pockets,  out  of  which  he  frequently  fished  a  capacious  snuff-box, 
which  he  courteously  presented  to  certain  favored  ones  of  the  congrega- 
tion as  they  passed  him  in  the  vestibule,  whom  he  well  knew  would  enjoy 
a  pinch  of  his  favorite  Maccaboy.  His  post  of  observation  on  Sunday  was 
usually  at  the  centre  door  of  the  porch  in  front,  where  he  stood,  a  warning 
to  evil-doers,  in  the  shape  of  sundry  small  urchins  who  watched  a  chance 
to  run  and  roll  in  the  grass,  under  the  pretense  of  getting  a  drink  of  water 
from  the  pump  standing  on  the  lawn;  also  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
minister,  whom  he  received  with  deference,  and  ceremoniously  escorted 
to  the  pulpit.  He  was  a  relic  of  a  former  generation,  a  sexton  of  the  '*  Old 
Mortality  **  type,  and  was  decorous  and  proper  in  all  his  ways.  He  disap- 
peared with  the  old  meeting-house. 
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General  Grant  has  gone  into  history  as  the  man  on  horseback.  Wash- 
ington's portraits  are  largely  equestrian,  and  associated  with  every  period 
of  Jackson*s  career  are  the  horses  he  loved  so  well. 

Old  citizens  of  Alexandria  say  that  Washington  rode  the  finest  horses 
in  Virginia,  and  that  as  a  boy  he  broke  to  the  saddle  the  colts  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  said  that  he  once  rode  ten  different  horses  into  Alexandria 
in  a  single  week,  and  during  his  latter  years  his  stables  at  Mount  Vernon 
were  among  the  best  in  the  country.  He  visited  his  horses  upon  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  always  saw  that  they  had  their  breakfast  before  he  took 
his  own.  He  kept  thoroughbred  horses,  and  his  establishment  at  Mount 
Vernon  was  much  like  that  of  a  great  English  lord.  He  had  his  pack  of 
hounds,  and  before  the  Revolution  he  was  very  fond  of  fox-hunting.  He 
followed  the  hounds  everywhere,  and  was  always  in  at  the  death.  He  had 
a  regular  hunting  costume,  and  his  favorite  hunter  was  a  fiery,  long-limbed 
horse  which  he  called  "  Blueskin,"  probably  from  its  color,  a  fine,  dark 
iron-gray.  His  hunting  costume  was  a  blue  coat,  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  buck- 
skin breeches,  and  top  boots.  He  wore  a  velvet  cap,  and  carried  a  whip 
with  a  long  thong.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  could  be  thrown,  and  he 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  required  only  one  good  quality  in  a  horse,  namely, 
"it  must  go  along."  It  was  his  custom,  at  Mount  Vernon,  prior  to  the 
Revolution,  to  hunt  three  times  a  week,  and  the  game  chased  was  made 
up  of  gray  foxes  and  stags.  His  last  hunt  was  in  1785,  when  he  killed  a 
stag  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pounds. 

George  Washington  was  very  kind  to  his  horses,  and  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  sentiment  in  connection  with  his  treatment  of  some  of  them. 
The  horse  he  rode  when  he  received  the  sword  of  Comwallis,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1781,  was  a  fine  chestnut  charger  with  white  face  and  legs. 
Washington  took  him  to  Mount  Vernon  after  the  war,  but  never  allowed 
him  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  He  was  well  stabled  and  cared  for,  and  died 
many  years  later. 

At  Philadelphia,  while  Washing^ton  was  President,  the  Executive  sta- 
bles were  in  the  chaise  of  a  man  called  "  German  John,'*  and  at  another 
time  of  Bishop,  the  old  body-servant  of  General  Braddock.  These  chief 
hostlers  had  a  number  of  negro  boys  under  them,  and  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis  says  that  Washington's  horses  were  of  the  kind  known  as 
**  muslin  horses."    This  name  came  from  the  testing  of  the  cleanliness  of 
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the  horses  with  a  fine  handkerchief.  This  was  brushed  over  their  coats 
after  they  were  dressed,  and  if  the  slightest  spot  of  dirt  came  off  upon  the 
handkerchief,  they  were  not  considered  well  curried,  and  the  stable-boys 
were  tied  up  and  whipped  for  their  negligence.  The  President  drove  a, 
team  of  white  chargers,  **  and  the  grooming  of  these,"  says  Washington's 
adopted  son,  Custis,  "  will  rather  surprise  the  modems.  The  night  before 
the  horses  were  expected  to  be  ridden  they  were  entirely  covered  over 
with  a  paste  of  which  whiting  was  the  principal  component  part.  Then 
the  animals  were  swathed  in  body  clothes,  and  left  to  sleep  upon  clean 
straw.  In  the  morning  the  composition  had  become  hard.  It  was  well 
rubbed  in,  and  the  horses  were  curried  and  brushed.  This  process  gave  to 
their  coats  a  beautiful,  glossy,  and  satin-like  appearance.  The  hoofs  were 
now  blacked  and  polished,  the  mouths  washed,  the  teeth  picked  and 
cleaned,  and  the  leopard-skin  housings  being  properly  adjusted,  the  white 
chargers  were  led  out  for  service.  Such  was  the  grooming  of  ancient 
times." 

President  Washington's  coach,  which  he  used  with  these  horses,  was 
the  finest  carriage  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  panels  were  painted  by  one  of 
the  great  painters  of  that  day.  One  of  these  panels  is  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  relics  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington.  It  is  a  copper 
medallion  as  big  as  a  dinner  plate,  and  the  inscription  connected  with  it 
says  that  the  coach  was  of  a  cream  color,  and  it  had  four  of  these  medal- 
lions upon  it,  each  of  which  contained  a  painting  by  Capriana,  a  famous 
painter  of  the  times.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  was  in  the  shape  of  a  hem- 
isphere, and  its  cream  color  was  ornamented  with  Cupids  supporting  fes- 
toons, and  with  garlands  of  flowers  around  the  panels.  Add  to  the  white 
horses  and  their  splendid  trappings  this  gorgeous  coach  and  equally  gor- 
geous footman  and  coachman,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  turn- 
out of  our  first  President.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  chariot  kept 
especially  for  Mrs.  Washington,  which  was  a  four-horse  affair  with  black 
postilions  in  livery. 

All  of  the  land-traveling  in  Washington's  day  was  done  by  carriage  or 
on  horseback,  and  the  following  verbathn  order,  which  Washington  once 
sent  to  his  London  agent,  for  an  out-of-door  equipage,  will  give  an  idea  of 
his  appearance  on  the  road:  "A  man's  riding  saddle,  hogskin  seat,  large 
plated  stirrups  and  everything  complete ;  double-reined  bridle,  and  Pel- 
ham  bit  plated.  A  very  neat  Newmarket  saddle.  A  large  and  best  port- 
manteau, saddle,  bridle,  and  pillow.  Cloak  bag,  surcingle,  check  saddle- 
cloth, hostlers,  etc.  A  riding  frock  of  handsome  drab-colored  broadcloth 
with  plain  double  gilt  buttons.    A  riding  waistcoat  of  superfine  scarlet 
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cloth  and  gold  lace,  with  buttons  like  those  of  the  coat.  A  blue  surtout 
coat     A  neat  switch  whip,  silver  cap.     Black  velvet  cap  for  servant" 

Washington's  stables  at  Philadelphia  contained  ten  coach  and  saddle 
horses  in  addition  to  the  two  white  chargers.  He  had  a  coachman  and 
two  grooms,  and  the  servants  who  accompanied  him  in  his  rides  were 
white.  They  wore  liveries  of  white  cloth  trimmed  with  scarlet  or  orange. 
The  white  chargers  were  the  horses  of  state,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
President's  favorite  saddle  horse.  He  was  a  fine  parade  horse,  as  white  as 
snow,  and  sixteen  hands  high.  His  name  was  Prescott,  and  the  President 
thought  a  great  deal  of  him,  though  he  had  an  annoying  habit  of  dancing 
about  on  the  approach  of  a  carriage.  It  was  the  custom  then  for  ladies 
in  driving  to  order  their  coachman  to  stop,  and  let  down  the  glasses  of 
their  coach,  whenever  the  President  approached  on  horseback,  in  order 
that  he  might  pay  his  compliments.  Upon  such  occasions  Prescott 
would  always  dance,  and  I  doubt  not  Washington  became  at  times  not  a 
little  exasperated  at  him.  The  other  charger  was  also  purely  white,  with 
flowing  mane  and  tail.  He  was  an  Arabian  steed,  very  high-spirited,  and 
so  fiery  that  no  one  but  Washing^ton  could  ride  him  with  comfort. 

These  two  horses  were  those  with  which  Washington  made  his  tour 
throughout  the  Southern  States  in  1791.  He  rode  for  nineteen  hundred 
miles  behind  them  in  the  white  chariot,  and  during  the  whole  journey  he 
had  not  a  single  accident.  Before  setting  out  on  this  trip,  he  had  arranged 
the  time  and  hour  for  arriving  at  each  place,  and  his  punctuality  is  said  to 
have  been  remarkable.  The  white  chariot  was  talked  of  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  order  for  firing  a  cannon  at  his  arrival  was : 

"  Light  your  matches,  the  white  chariot  is  in  full  view." 

Mrs.  Washington,  while  she  was  the  chief  lady  of  the  land,  drove  her 
own  horses.  She  attended  the  races  at  Alexandria  with  Nellie  Custis.  A 
pair  of  beautiful  bays  drew  the  coach  when  she  went  out  calling  in  Phila- 
delphia. One  day.  when  she  had  just  entered  the  carriage  with  her  grand- 
daughter, one  of  the  horses  rubbed  off  his  bridle,  and  the  frightened  animal 
was  in  the  act  of  springing  forward  when  the  footman  grasped  him  around 
the  neck,  and  some  passer-by  came  to  the  rescue.  The  bridle  was  replaced, 
and  the  carriage  drove  off. 

Thomas  Jefferson  kept  the  finest  of  horses  in  his  stables,  and  he  paid 
very  high  prices  for  some  of  them.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  he 
rode  to  the  Capitol  on  his  favorite  saddle  horse,  "  Wild  Air,"  and  the  gen- 
erations of  patriots  since  then  have  delighted  in  recounting  the  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  with  which  he  jumped  from  his  horse  himself,  and,  tying  him  to 
the  fence  with  his  own  hands,  walked  into  the  Capitol.     The  truth,  how- 
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ever,  is  that  this  act  was  forced  upon  him.  He  had  hoped  to  have  driven 
to  his  inauguration  in  a  fine  turn-out,  and  his  son-in  law,  Jack  Eppes,  had 
been  sent  off  to  buy  four  coach-horses  at  a  price  of  $1600,  but  did  not  re- 
turn to  Washington  in  time,  thus  the  President  rode  on  horseback. 

While  Jefferson  was  President  he  took  horseback  rides  every  after- 
noon from  one  until  three,  and  he  kept  up  this  riding  on  horseback  until 
within  three  weeks  of  his  death.  He  was  a  bold  and  fearless  rider,  and 
delighted  in  riding  alone.  The  presence  of  a  servant  annoyed  him,  and 
he  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  musing.  He  kept,  while  in  the  White 
House,  four  fiery  bay.  coach-horses,  but  he  seldom  drove  behind  them. 
His  rides  about  Washington  brought  him  many  strange  adventures.  He 
was  often  mistaken  for  some  other  person  than  the  President,  and  stories 
are  told  of  how  strangers  meeting  him  had  denounced  Jefferson  to  him, 
and  on  afterward  calling  at  the  White  House  had  been  covered  with  con- 
fusion at  the  remembrance  of  their  conversation. 

President  Jefferson  abolished  the  weekly  levees  at  the  White  House 
which  had  been  in  vogue  during  the  preceding  administrations.  The 
court  ladies  of  Washington  conspired  to  force  him  to  resume  them,  and  on 
the  usual  levee  day  they  called  at  the  White  House.  They  were  informed 
that  the  President  was  out,  but  they  replied  that  they  would  go  in  and 
wait  for  him,  doubting  not  that  when  he  returned  he  would  feel  obliged 
to  receive  them,  as  John  Adams  had  done.  In  the  course  of  an  hour 
Jefferson  came  in  from  one  of  his  long  horseback  rides.  He  wore  top-boots 
and  riding  costume,  and  with  the  spurs  still  clanking  upon  his  heels,  the 
dust  upon  his  clothes,  and  his  whip  in  his  hand,  he  went  in  and  received 
his  fair  guests.  He  treated  them  very  courteously,  and  it  is  said  they 
went  away  feeling  that  they  had  shown  more^  impoliteness  in  visiting  him 
when  not  expected  than  he  had  in  receiving  them  in  other  than  court 
dress.     His  action,  however,  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  conspiracy. 

In  driving  to  Monticello,  Jefferson  generally  used  a  phaeton  or  a  one- 
horse  chair.  A  picture  of  this  horse  chair  is  given  in  the  Domestic  Life  of 
Jefferson^  by  his  great-granddaughter,  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  from  which  I 
have  much  of  my  information  in  regard  to  him.  It  was  probably  a  kind  of 
sulky,  and  looks  more  like  an  arm-chair  than  anything  else. 

**  Jefferson  liked  horse-racing,"  says  Parton,  **  and  he  did  not  permit  false 
ideas  of  official  decorum  to  prevent  his  attending  the  races  near  the  seat  of 
government.  The  saddle  was  his  test  of  a  horse,  and  his  rule  in  horse 
management  was  to  use  force  rather  than  patience.  If  his  horse  rebelled 
he  thrashed  him,  and  the  battle  never  ceased  until  the  animal  had  discov- 
ered which  of  the  two  held  the  reins." 
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John  Quincy  Adams  was  entertained  by  horse  races,  and  he  used  to 
walk  out  to  the  Holmead  race  course,  two  miles  from  the  White  House, 
and  back  again,  whenever  there  was  a  race  to  be  held.  Mrs.  Madison 
drove  out  to  see  the  races  in  a  chariot  with  four  gray  horses,  and  President 
Jackson  not  only  went  to  see  races,  but  he  delighted  in  betting  on  them, 
and  now  and  then  ran  his  own  horses.  While  he  was  in  the  White  House, 
a  colt  of  his  was  entered  under  the  name  of  his  private  secretary.  Major 
Donelson,  in  a  race  for  a  stake  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  it  was  beaten 
by  Commodore  Stockton's  "  Langford."  Langford  had  been  lame  during 
his  training  for  the  race,  and  the  President's  horse  was  a  general  favorite.  A 
great  crowd  of  people  attended  the  race,  and  the  annual  ball  of  the  season 
was  given  that  night.  The  walls  of  the  ballroom  were  found  ornamented 
with  a  full-length  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson's  horse,  so  confident  had 
been  his  friends  of  winning  the  race.  He  was  defeated,  however,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  President  lost  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  by  the  result. 

During  Jackson's  time,  the  crime  of  mail  robbery  was  punishable  with 
imprisonment  or  death,  and  a  mail  robber  named  Wilson  is  said  to  have 
escaped  hanging  through  a  singular  adventure  with  General  Jackson  on 
the  race  course  some  years  before.  This  was  near  Nashville,  Tennessee ; 
Jackson  had  bet  upon  a  horse  which  the  jockey  had  been  ordered  to 
make  lose  the  race.  Wilson  came  to  the  general  and  gave  him  this  infor- 
mation. Jackson  then  withdrew  his  bets,  and  promised  his  informant  that 
he  would  be  his  friend  if  opportunity  offered.  When  Wilson  was  ar- 
rested for  mail-robbery  and  found  guilty,  he  reminded  the  President  of  his 
promise,  and  Jackson  pardoned  him. 

Before  General  Jackson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  he  bet  openly 
upon  horse  races,  and  he  ran  his  own  horses  also.  There  is  a  story  told  in 
Tennessee,  which,  if  true,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Jackson  was  well  up 
in  the  sharp  practices  of  horse  racing.  He  had  a  heavy  bet  upon  a  certain 
race,  and  the  jockey  who  was  to  ride  the  competing  horse  was  a  mulatto 
boy  whom  he  had  owned  himself,  but  with  whom  he  had  become  discon- 
tented. He  had  sold  him  to  a  neighbor,  and  it  was  this  neighbor's  horse 
that  was  now  running  against  Jackson's.  Before  the  race  came  off,  Jackson 
was  overheard  giving  instructions  to  the  little  mulatto.  He  was  heard  to 
say :  "  You  black  rascal,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  understand  you,  and 
I  don't  want  you  to  play  any  of  your  old  tricks  upon  me.  If  I  catch  you 
squirting  your  tobacco  juice  in  my  boy's  eyes,  I  will  cut  your  heart  out" 

Jackson's  duel  with  Dickinson  arose  from  the  troubles  of  the  race 
course.  Dickinson  was  a  negro  trader  and  a  horse  jockey.  He  had  a  bet 
with  Jackson,  and  in  the   discussion   regarding  the   settlement  of  this. 
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Jackson  and  he  came  to  blows.  Dickinson  denounced  Jackson  as  a 
coward,  and  Jackson  challenged  him.  In  the  duel  which  followed  Jackson 
killed  Dickinson,  but  not  before  the  latter  had  shattered  two  of  the  future 
President's  ribs  with  his  bullet. 

Jackson's  great  love  for  his  wife  came  out  in  relation  to  horsea  He 
bought  for  her,  it  is  said,  the  finest  coach  in  Tennessee,  paying  for  it 
$2500,  and  he  highly  prized  this  coach  in  after  years.  He  had  it  with 
him  at  Washington,  and  would  ride  in  no  other.  At  one  time  his  horses 
ran  away  with  it,  and  it  was  brought  back  considerably  damaged.  Jack- 
son was  very  angry,  and  his  private  secretary  heard  him  say  to  his  black 
coachman:  "  Charles,  you  know  why  I  value  that  carriage.  This  is  the 
second  time  such  an  accident  has  happened,  and  if  it  ever  occurs  again 
I  will  send  you  back  to  Tennessee." 

Just  before  Jackson  left  the  Presidency  he  received  a  present  of  a  car- 
riage made  from  the  timber  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  which  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain  in  18 12,  and  had  been  dubbed  Old 
Ironsides.  During  the  last  Presidential  term  of  Jackson  the  old  vessel 
went  to  pieces,  and  the  democracy  of  New  York  city  gathered  the  timbers 
together,  and  made  a  handsome  carriage  from  them.  It  was  in  this  carriage 
that  General  Jackson  and  President-elect  Van  Buren  rode  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  White  House  to  Van  Buren's  inauguration,  and  it  is  said  that  this 
old  carriage  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  store-keeper  in  a  little  Georgia 
village. 

Martin  Van  Buren  had  a  fine  turn-out  while  he  was  in  the  White  House. 
His  carriage  was  of  a  dark  olive  hue  with  ornaments  as  bright  as  burnished 
gold.  He  had  a  footman  and  coachman  in  livery,  and  he  rode  about  in 
grand  style. 

When  Harrison  came  to  Washington  to  be  inaugurated,  he  walked  from 
the  depot  into  the  city,  and  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration  refused  to 
ride  in  a  fine  carriage  which,  with  its  four  fiery  horses,  had  been  presented 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  Whigs  of  Baltimore.  General  Harrison  had 
pronounced  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  act  and  speak.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  old  Romans,  and 
his  inaugural  abounded  in  classical  allusions.  He  thought  that  it  was  more 
becoming  for  the  President  to  ride  to  his  inauguration  on  horseback,  as 
the  Roman  emperors  used  to  pass  along  the  Appian  Way.  So  he  refused 
the  carriage,  and  though  the  day  was  cold  and  windy,  he  rode  both  out  and 
back  upon  a  white  charger,  wearing  no  overcoat,  and  carrying  his  hat  in  his 
hand  as  he  did  so.  He  was  escorted  by  the  military,  but  the  raw,  cold  air 
chilled  the  marrow  of  his  old  bones,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
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exposure  of  that  day  had  much  to  do  with  hastening  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  weeks  later. 

President  Tyler  brought  to  the  White  House  the  customs  of  his  old 
Virginia  home.  A  great  deal  of  comment  was  made  on  one  of  his  car- 
riages, which  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  Mr.  Paulding,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Van  Buren.  It  is  said  that  President  Tyler 
asked  his  Irish  coachman  what  the  people  would  think  of  his  using  a 
second-hand  carriage.     To  which  the  coachman  responded : 

"  And  faith,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  a  second-hand  carriage  would 
not  be  out  of  place  for  you.  For  you  know  that  some  people  say  that  you 
are  only  a  second-hand  President.'* 

One  day  President  Tyler  was  out  riding  with  his  most  intimate  friend, 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Wise's  carriage  was  a  small  and  rickety 
one,  and  President  Tyler  characterized  it  as  no  better  than  a  candle-box 
on  wheels;  whereupon  Wise  told  Tyler  that  his  carriage  was  at  least 
bought  first-hand,  and  that  when  he  did  buy  one  at  auction  he  would  see 
that  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  former  owner  was  removed  from  its  panels. 
President  Tyler  laughed  at  the  repartee,  and  a  day  or  two  after  that  the 
coat-of-arms  of  Secretary  Paulding  was  painted  over,  and  that  of  President 
Tyler  appeared  in  its  place. 

President  Polk  kept  a  good  turn-out  at  Washington.  He  had  a  carriage 
of  dark  olive,  highly  polished,  and  with  gilt  borders  around  the  panel  work. 
The  cushions  of  the  interior  were  of  rich  figured  crimson  cloth  with  lace 
trimmings,  and  the  windows  had  curtains  of  blue  and  red  figured  stuff. 
He  drove  four  horses,  and  his  equipage  was  one  of  the  sights  jof  the 
capital. 

President  Zach  Taylor  brought  to  Washington  the  old  horse  which  he 
had  used  in  the  Mexican  War.  He  was  a  fine-looking  horse,  as  white  as 
snow,  and  full  of  spirit ;  he  pricked  up  his  ears  at  martial  music,  and  fol- 
lowed the  remains  of  his  master  to  the  grave,  being  led  directly  behind  the 
funeral  car,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  white  horses. 

During  the  administration  of  Pierce,  the  President's  stables  were 
directly  below  the  White  House,  and  they  were  in  charge  of  a  gray-haired 
coachman  who  still  lives  in  Washington,  and  who  delights  in  talking  of 
the  Presidents  he  has  served.  "  President  Pierce,"  he  says,  "  was  a  fine 
horseback  rider,  and  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  used  to  walk  down  to  the 
stables  every  morning  with  his  whip  in  his  hand.  He  would  come  in  and 
pat  the  horses,  and  say :  *  Well,  Thomas,  will  you  saddle  my  horse  for  me, 
please?'  and  then  he  would  stroll  away  to  look  at  the  garden  which  then 
lay  between  the  White  House  and  the  Treasury,  while  his  horse  was  being 
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prepared  for  him.  President  Pierce's  riding  horse  was  a  fiery  animal.  She 
war:  as  blind  as  a  stone  wall,  and  he  used  to  ride  her  about  the  streets  of 
Washington  at  night.  President  Pierce  was  a  kind  master.  He  talked  to 
his  servants  in  as  kindly  a  way  as  he  did  to  the  diplomats  who  came  in 
their  court  dress.  He  had  eight  horses  and  several  carriages  in  his  stables. 
I  think  his  coach  was  a  present,  but  he  sold  this  at  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  gave  the  proceeds  to  one  of  the  city  asylums.  President 
Pierce's  livery  was  navy  blue,  with  buttons  of  silver. 

'*  President  Buchanan,*'  continued  the  old  coachman,  '^  had  a  magnifi- 
cent turn-out,  and  one  of  his  sets  of  harness  cost  him  eight  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  made  as  a  present  for  him  by  a  firm  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  was  Pres- 
ident Buchanan's  custom  not  to  receive  presents,  and  when  the  donor 
brought  it  to  the  White  House,  Buchanan  asked  him  what  it  had  cost  to 
make  it.  The  reply  was,  eight  hundred  dollars.  Buchanan  at  once  wrote 
out  a  check  for  the  amount,  and  made  the  man  take  it.  This  harness  had 
thirty-six  large  buckles,  heavily  plated  with  silver,  and  there  were  fifty  six 
silver  B's  in  different  places  upon  it.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  went  back  to 
Wheatlands  he  took  this  harness  with  him.  President  Buchanan  was  what 
I  call  a  minute  man.  He  gave  plenty  of  time  for  you  to  do  what  he  ordered, 
but  he  expected  everything  to  be  done  to  the  minute.  When  any  com- 
plaint was  made  against  the  servants,  they  had  a  chance  to  explain  before 
they  were  reprimanded  or  discharged.  If  they  were  not  in  the  wrong,  he 
would  not  punish  them.  President  Buchanan  drove  but  seldom,  and  he  never 
rode  on  horseback.  His  niece,  Harriet  Lane,  was  the  chief  one  who  used  the 
stables.  She  was  fond  of  the  saddle,  and  I  was  her  groom  on  such  occa- 
sions. She  would  often  make  up  a  party  of  ten  girls,  and  they  would 
canter  away  from  the  White  House  door  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  into  the 
country  about  Washington.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  extravagance  about 
the  White  House  in  those  days.  President  Buchanan  paid  no  attention  to 
domestic  matters,  and  my  two  coach  dogs  were  often  given  a  leg  of 
mutton  or  a  juicy  beefsteak  to  eat.  President  Johnson  bought  his 
horses  from  those  which  the  army  sold  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
very  careful  in  keeping  an  account  of  their  expenses,  and  he  paid  himself 
for  every  cent's  worth  of  feed  they  used.  He  kept  eight  horses,  and  one 
of  his  teams  was  very  fine.  It  consisted  of  a  pair  of  fiery  blacks,  with  skin 
like  jet,  and  eyes  which  flashed  with  spirit. 

**  Mrs.  Lincoln  managed  all  matters  relating  to  the  household  and  the 
stables,  and  engaged  and  dismissed  the  servants,  and  she  was  not  the 
easiest  woman  to  get  along  with,  either.  I  was  not  her  coachman,  how- 
ever.    During  Lincoln's  administration,  I  acted  as  coachman  for  the  two 
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private  secretaries,  Colonel  John  Hay  and  Mr.  Nicolay.  Prior  to  Lincoln, 
the  private  secretaries  of  the  President  rode  with  the  family.  Lincoln's 
carriages  did  not  arrive  until  some  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  and 
Mr.  Nicolay  and  Colonel  Hay  bought  a  carriage  together,  and  made  me 
their  coachman.  It  was  a  sort  of  coup^.  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  President 
used  this  until  their  own  came.  During  the  administration,  I  often  had 
to  drive  Mr.  Lincoln  here  and  there,  and  I  often  took  him  to  the  Soldiers* 
Home.  He  had  a  troubled  look  during  those  days,  and  talked  but  little. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  kept  the  poorest  horses  of  any  administration  I  served  under, 
and  she  had  a  number  of  her  own  coachmen  apart  from  me.  One  of  her 
men  was  named  Burke.  He  had  been  having  one  of  the  carriages  fixed  at 
a  shop  down  town,  and,  coming  home  from  a  drive,  he  supposed  there 
would  be  no  use  for  him  for  a  half-hour  at  least.  He  said  to  me: 
'Thomas,  I  am  going  down  town,  and  will  be  back  in  a  few  moments.  If 
any  one  wants  me,  please  tell  them.'  He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes 
before  an  order  came  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  the  carriage.  She  was  told 
that  Burke  was  away.  I  could  not  go  with  her  myself,  because  I  had  an 
engagement  with  Mr.  Nicolay.  Mrs.  Lincoln  made  a  great  fuss,  and  sent 
to  the  livery  stables  for  a  team.  When  Burke  returned,  he  was  told  that 
he  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  a  new  coachman  was  employed.  Of  course 
Burke  had  to  acquiesce,  but  little  Tad  Lincoln  was  his  friend,  and  got 
his  father  to  write  a  card  asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give 
the  coachman  a  position  there,  who  thus  got  into  the  departments,  and  is 
now  employed  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government." 

President  Grant's  love  for  horses  has  become  proverbial.  He  had  been 
noted  as  a  horseman  long  before  he  came  to  the  White  House^  and  at  the 
time  that  he  was  elected  he  had  a  stock  farm  near  St.  Louis,  where  it  is 
said  he  kept  more  than  a  hundred  horses.  He  drove  the  best  of  horses 
while  he  was  President,  and  his  favorites  occupied  a  large  space  in  the 
newspaper  literature  of  the  time.  Among  General  Grant's  handsome  horses 
were  **  Cincinnati,"  "  Egypt "  and  "  Jeff  Davis."  "  Cincinnati  "  was  a  good 
saddle  horse,  and  the  President  could  ride  him  to  any  point  in  the  city, 
and  leave  him  standing  unhitched  for  any  length  of  time.  He  was  never 
frightened  at  parades  or  street  fights,  and  Grant  was  sure  that  however 
long  he  might  remain  in  the  houses  of  his  friends  upon  his  visits  he  would 
find  "  Cincinnati "  waiting  for  him  when  he  got  through. 

Albert  Hawkins,  who  is  now  coachman  for  President  Cleveland,  was 
also  in  charge  of  the  White  House  stables  under  Grant.  He  says  that  ar- 
rangements were  made  during  Grant's  second  term  for  an  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Grant  mounted  on  his  favorite  war  horse,  **  Cincinnati,"  and  that 
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every  day  for  nearly  a  month  the  General  would  have  the  bridle  and  saddle 
put  upon  **  Cincinnati,"  and  ride  out  to  meet  the  sculptor.  "The  horse 
called  *  Jeflf  Davis/"  says  Hawkins,  "was  a  kicker,"  and  he  had  the  habit 
of  biting  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stable  hands  were  afraid  to  go  near 
him.  General  Grant  could,  however,  handle  him  as  he  desired,  and  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  stable  "  Jeff  Davis  "  would  throw  back  his  ears  and 
move  about  restlessly  until  the  General  came  up  and  patted  him.  Among 
the  many  fine  presents  that  Grant  received  during  his  foreign  trip,  were 
two  magnificent  horses  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  These  were  landed  in 
New  York,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them.  The  craze  in 
regard  to  them  among  horse  lovers  and  relic  hunters  existed  to  such  an 
extent  that  not  a  few  persons  came  to  the  blacksmith  who  shod  these 
horses,  and  asked  for  the  nails,  old  shoes,  and  the  clippings  of  the  hoofs  as 
relics.  These  horses  are  still  living,  and  one  of  them  was  lately  on  General 
Beale*s  farm  near  Washington. 

One  of  Grant's  best  horses  was  known  as  "  Butcher  Boy,"  into  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  came  in  a  curious  way.  Grant  was  riding  one  day 
through  Washington,  and  tried  to  pass  a  butcher's  wagon  jogging  along 
in  front  of  him.  The  boy  driving  the  horse  whipped  up,  and  General 
Grant  and  he  had  a  lively  race.  The  General  was  in  a  light,  unpretentious 
rig,  and  the  boy  had  no  idea  that  he  was  racing  with  the  President.  His 
horse  was  so  good,  however,  that  he  kept  ahead  for  a  long  distance. 
President  Grant  admired  the  horse  during  this  race,  and  as  the  wagon 
drove  to  a  butcher  shop  in  Washington,  he  quietly  noted  the  place. 
Shortly  after  this  he  sent  one  of  his  friends  around  to  look  at  the  horse, 
and  buy  it  if  possible.  The  purchase  was  made,  the  money  passed,  and 
the  butcher's  horse  took  his  place  in  the  White  House  stables.  His  name 
came  from  the  curious  manner  in  which  he  was  acquired. 

Grant  visited  his  stables  daily  while  he  was  President,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing his  administration  that  the  present  stables  of  the  White  House  were 
built.  They  consist  of  a  low  brick  structure  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a 
T,  the  two  ears  of  which  are  used  as  carriage  houses,  and  the  head  of 
which  forms  the  stables  proper.  The  stalls  are  wide  and  roomy,  and  they 
are  kept  as  clean  as  a  New  England  kitchen.  Grant  visited  his  horses 
after  he  was  through  with  the  business  of  the  day.  He  saw  that  they 
had  the  best  kind  of  feed,  and  had  them  regularly  exercised.  He  did 
not  allow  any  one  to  ill-treat  them,  and  when  driving  always  held  the 
reins  himself.  During  his  last  years,  his  body-servant  Harrison  tells  me, 
he  had  two  fine  teams  for  himself,  and  one  for  Mra  Grant.  One  of 
these  he  lent  to   young  Ward,  the  man  who,  in    connection  with  Fish, 
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caused  his  financial  ruin.  Ward  took  them,  says  Harrison,  into  the  coun- 
try and  sold  them.  At  least,  the  General  was  never  able  to  get  hold  of 
them  again. 

President  Arthur  had  a  number  of  good  horses  in  his  stables,  and  he 
seldom  drove  about  Washing^ton  without  a  coachman  in  livery.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  term,  his  doctors  advised  him  to  take  horseback  rides, 
and  he  did  this  for  a  time.  When  he  left  the  White  House  his  horses 
were  sold,  and  his  coach-horses  brought  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
and  a  bay  horse  only  one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  A  black  mare, 
said  to  have  been  the  fastest  horse  then  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  sold 
for  as  much  as  the  other  three  horses  combined,  and  her  owner  was  of- 
fered five  hundred  dollars  for  his  bargain  shortly  after  the  sale,  but  he  de- 
clined to  part  with  her. 

President  Cleveland  rides  out  in  his  carriage  every  afternoon.  Hjs 
coachman  is  the  Albert  Hawkins  above  spoken  of,  a  tall,  fine-looking  colored 
man,  who  sits  as  straight  as  a  post,  and  who  is  dressed  in  a  livery  the  color 
of  chamois-skin  and  trimmed  with  silver  buttons.  The  President's  coach- 
horses  are  seal  brown  in  color.  They  have  flowing  manes  and  tails,  and 
are  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  about  sixteen  hands  high, 
weigh  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  and  were  bred  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  The  President's  country  home  is  three  miles  from 
the  White  House,  and  the  drive  to  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  about 
Washington.  Nearly  every  afternoon  the  President  and  his  wife  drive 
out  toward  it,  and  at  other  times  in  the  day  you  may  often  see  Mrs.  Cleve. 
land  and  her  lady  friends  dashing  along  the  country  roads  about  Wash- 
ington. President  Cleveland  seldom  rides  on  horseback,  and  his  carriage 
drives  have  been  practically  the  only  exercise  he  has  taken  since  he  has 
been  President  of  the  United  States, 
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CANADA  DURING  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA 

A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  IN  TWO  PARTS 

Part  II 

England,  in  harmony  with  that  liberal  policy  toward  her  colonies, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Victorian  era,  has  gener- 
ously assisted  in  the  movement  that  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  many 
years  in  the  direction  of  the  unity  and  security,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
and  political  development,  of  the  provinces  of  British  North  America.* 

First,  there  was  the  reunion  of  the  Canadas  in  1841,  when  the  French 
and  English  sections  were  given  an  equal  representation  in  one  legislature.f 
Then  followed,  between  1841  and  1849,  ^^^  concession  of  responsible 
government  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  handing  over  to  Can- 
ada the  control  of  her  public  revenues  and  taxes,  to  be  expended  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  the  popular  house.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  had  fettered 
colonial  trade  since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  The  post-oflSce  was  given 
up  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  in  fact,  all  matters  that  could  be 
fairly  considered  to  appertain  to  their  provincial  and  local  interests  were 
placed  under  their  immediate  legislative  jurisdiction.  The  Canadian 
legislature,  under  the  new  impulse  of  a  relatively  unfettered  action,  went 
vigorously  to  work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  municipal  system  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  operations  of  local  self-government.  The  troublesome  land 
question,  involved  in  the  Seigniorial  Tenure,  was  settled,  after  much  agita- 
tion, on  terms  favorable  to  vested  interests,  while  the  clergy  Reserves  were 
also  arranged  so  as  no  longer  to  favor  one  church  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  to  impede  the  progress  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  The  union  of  the 
Canadas  lasted  until  1867,  when  it  had  outgrown  its  usefulness,  and  the 
provinces  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  federation,  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  Lord  Durham  and  advocated  by  many  eminent  men 
even  before  his  time. 

*  3  and  4  Victoria,  c.  35.  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  bill  to  reunite  the  Provinces  in 
1840.     It  was  assented  to  on  the  23d  July,  but  did  not  come  into  effect  until  the  following  year. 

f  The  Quebec  Conference  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  British  North  America  met  on  the  loth 
of  October,  1864.  The  British  North  America  Act,  creating  the  Dominion,  was  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  March,  1867.  The  Union  came  into  operation  ist  July,  1867,  by  the 
Queen's  Proclamation. 
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The  results  of  the  development  of  Canada  since  1841  may  be  divided 
for  the  purposes  of  this  review  into  the  following  phases : 

Territorial  Expansion. 
Increase  of  Population  and  Wealth. 

Political  Development. 
Social  and  Intellectual  Progress. 
National  Unity. 

From  1841  to  1867  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  remained 
isolated  from  each  other  as  distinct  political  entities,  only  united  by  the 
tie  of  a  common  allegiance  to  one  sovereign.  Their  political  organization 
was  confined  to  the  country  extending  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Of  these  provinces  Ontario  was  the  most  populous  and  the  richest  in 
agricultural  wealth,  although  it  has  not  as  great  an  area  as  the  province  of 
Quebec,  where  a  more  rigorous  climate  and  large  mountainous  tracts — the 
hills  of  the  Laurentides — have  rendered  the  country  less  favorable  for  ex- 
tensive and  productive  farming  operations,  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  Ontario,  even  in  those  days,  was  a  wilderness,  and  the  principal  culti- 
vated tract  extended  for  a  few  miles  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  most 
populous  settlements  lay  between  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron.  The  Con- 
federation of  1867  brought  four  provinces  into  one  territorial  organization 
for  general  or  Dominion  purposes — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick — and  it  was  not  until  1873  that  little  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  garden  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  united  its  political  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  young  Confederation.*  Efforts  were  made  to  bring  in 
Newfoundland,  but  purely  selfish  local  considerations  prevailed  in  that 
island  over  the  national  sentiment ;  though  the  unwisdom  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  island  politicians  has  become  evident  according  as  the  fishery 
question  with  the  United  States  comes  up  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  now 
quite  clear  that  this  large  colony,  the  Prima  Vista  of  the  North,  the  senti- 
nel at  the  portals  of  Canada,  must  ere  long  fall  into  line  with  its  sister 
colonies  in  North  America.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  confed- 
eration in  its  early  days  was  the  annexation  by  the  Dominion  of  that  vast 
tract  of  country  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  almost  exclusively  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians  and  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
that  region  well  described  by  General  Butler  as  '*  the  Lone  Land,"  over 
whose  trackless  wastes  French  adventurers  had  been  the  first  to  pass — a 

*  An  Imperial  Order  in  Council  was  passed,  declaring  that  after  the  1st  July,  1873,  the  island 
should  form  part  of  the  Dominion.     Can,  Stat,,  1873,  p.  iz« 
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region  of  prairies,  watered  by  great  rivers  and  lakes,  over  whose  western 
limits  tower  the  lofty,  picturesque  ranges  of  the  Rockies.*  Next  came 
into  confederation  the  province  of  British  Columbia,t  which  extends  from 
the  Rockies  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  country  with  a  genial 
climate,  with  rapid  rivers  teeming  with  fish,  with  treasures  of  coal  and 
gold,  with  sublime  scenery  only  rivaled  by  California.  In  the  course  of 
years  a  new  province  was  formed  in  the  North-west,  watered  by  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  territorial  districts,  as  large  as  European 
states,  arranged  for  purposes  of  government  out  of  the  vast  region  that 
now,  with  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  authorities,  has  been  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  Canada.  Within  a  period  of  twenty 
years  Canada  has  stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  terri- 
tory placed  under  her  control  very  little  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  the 
great  republic  to  the  South,  and  containing  within  itself  all  the  elements 
of  a  prosperous  future.  It  is,  unhappily,  true  that  this  result  was  not 
achieved  until  blood  had  been  shed  and  much  money  expended  in  crush- 
ing the  rebellious  half-breeds  led  by  the  reckless  Riel,J  but  apart  from  this 
sad  feature  of  Canadian  history  this  important  acquisition  of  territory,  the 
first  step  in  the  formation  of  an  empire  in  the  West,  has  been  attained 
under  circumstances  highly  advantageous  to  the  Dominion.  Canada  now 
possesses  an  immense  territory  of  varied  resources :  the  maritime  provinces, 
with  their  coal,  fish,  and  shipping,  together  with  a  valuable,  if  limited,  agri- 
cultural area,  not  yet  fully  developed ;  the  large  province  of  Quebec,  with 
ranges  of  mountains  on  whose  lower  slopes,  when  denuded  of  their  rich 
ti -Tiber,  may  graze  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  valuable  tracts  of 
meadow  lands,  capable  of  raising  the  best  cereals,  and  already  supporting 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  of  the  continent ;  the  rich  province  of  Ontario, 
which  continues  to  be  the  chief  agricultural  section  of  the  Dominion,  and 
whose  cities  and  towns  are  full  of  busy  industries ;  the  vast  North-west 
region,  still  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development,  destined  to  give  the 
confederation  several  provinces  outside  of  Manitoba,  as  large  and  pro- 
ductive as  Minnesota,  and  to  be  the  principal  wheat-growing  district  of 
Canada ;  and,  finally,  the  province  of  British  Columbia,  whose  mountains 
are  still  rich  with  undeveloped  treasures,  and  whose  mild  climate  invites  a 

*  The  North-west  was  transferred  on  certain  conditions  to  Canada  by  an  act  (Missed  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  in  July,  1868  ;  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  105. 

f  British  Columbia  was  admitted  by  Imperial  Order  in  Council  in  1871.  Can,  Stat,,  1872,  p* 
Ixxxiv. 

X  The  first  revolt  of  the  half-breeds,  or  Metis,  of  Manitoba,  was  in  1869  ;  the  second  in  the 
spring  of  1885 ;  Riel  was  executed  in  the  fall  of  1885. 
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considerable  industrious  population  to  cultivate  its  slopes  and  plateaus, 
and  till  its  deep-sea  pastures. 

The  population  which  inhabits  this  vast  territory  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  countries  by  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  considerable  number  of  people  has  within  a  few  years  flowed  into  the 
North-west,  where  the  province  of  Manitoba  is  exhibiting  all  the  signs  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  country,  and  its  capital,  Winnipeg,  has  grown  up 
in  the  course  of  sixteen  years  into  a  city  of  some  twenty  thousand  souls. 
The  population  of  the  whole  Dominion  may  now  be  estimated  at  nearly 
five  millions  of  souls,  and  has  increased  about  five  times  since  1837.  Of 
this  population  one  million  and  a  quarter  are  the  descendants  of  the 
seventy  or  sixty-five  thousand  people  who  were  probably  living  in  the 
French  province  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (1759-60).  The  remainder  of 
the  population  is  made  up  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  immigration 
of  late  years  has  been  small  compared  with  that  which  has  come  into  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  at  present  the  natural-born  population 
amounts  to  about  85.90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  *  The  people  of  Canada 
have  already  won  for  themselves  a  large  amount  of  wealth  from  the  riches 
of  the  land,  forest,  and  seas.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  is  now  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  and  of  exports,  ninety  million  dollars, 
or  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars  within  half  a  century.  Of  this 
large  trade  at  least  forty  million  dollars  represent  the  products  of  the 
farms.  The  province  of  Ontario  now  raises  over  twenty-seven  million 
bushels  of  wheat  alone,  or  an  increase  of  over  twenty-six  millions  since 
1837.  The  people  have  deposited  in  government  savings  banks,  leaving 
out  of  the  calculation  the  ordinary  monetary  institutions  of  the 
country,  about  one  hundred  and  eight  million  dollars,  made  up  of  about 
one  hundred  thousand  deposits,  belonging  to  mechanics,  farmers,  and  peo- 
ple of  limited  means.  For  years  the  only  industries  of  importance  were 
the  building  of  ships,  the  cutting  of  timber,  and  a  few  ill-supported  manu- 
factures of  iron,  and  various  hard  and  soft  wares.  Now  there  are  upward 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  million  dollars  invested  in  manufactures, 
chiefly  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  of  which  the  coarser  fabrics  com- 
pete successfully  with  English  goods  in  the  Canadian  market,  even  crowd- 
ing out  certain  classes  entirely.  Some  fourteen  lines  of  ocean  steamers 
run  annually  to  the  port  of  Montreal,  which  now  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls.  Toronto  comes  next  in  population, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  whilst  the  other  cities,  like  Hali 

^  Statistical  Abstract  and  Record^  Canadian  Government ^  p.  60. 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  6.- 
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fax,  St. John,  Quebec,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  and  London,  range  from  sixty  thou- 
sand to  thirty  thousand.  The  aggregate  of  the  population  of  the  cities  and 
towns  with  over  five  thousand  population  amounts  to  some  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  Canada  in 
1840.  The  total  revenue  of  the  Dominion,  apart  from  the  local  and  pro- 
vincial  revenues,  is  about  seventy-eight  million  dollars  a  year,  raised  mainly 
from  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  are  high,  owing  to  the  national  or 
protective  policy,  although  much  lower  than  those  on  similar  goods  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  expenditures  of  Canada  of  late  years  have  been 
very  large,  they  have  been  caused  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  providing  rapid  means  of  intercommunication  for 
trade  and  population  in  a  country  extending  between  two  oceans.  Canals, 
light-houses,  the  acquisition  and  opening  up  of  the  North-west,  and  gov- 
ernment buildings,  have  absorbed  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
million  dollars  since  1867,  and  it  is  not  remarkable,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  a  gross  debt  has  been  accumulated  within  half  a  century  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  dollars,  against  which  must  be  set 
valuable  assets  in  the  shape  of  buildings  and  public  works  necessary  to 
the  progress  of  a  new  country.  The  public  buildings,  churches,  and  uni- 
versities display  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  great  improvement  in  archi- 
tectural beauty,  whilst  the  homes  of  the  people  show,  both  in  the  interior 
and  exterior,  decided  evidences  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  culture.  In- 
stead of  the  fourteen  miles  of  railway  which  existed  in  1837,  there  are  now 
about  eleven  thousand  miles  in  actual  operation,  affording  facilities  for  trade 
and  commerce  not  exceeded  by  any  country  in  the  world.  One  of  these 
railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  reaches  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  railway  enterprise 
ever  shown  by  any  country,  certainly  without  a  parallel  for  rapidity  of 
construction  even  in  the  United  States,  with  all  its  wealth,  population,  and 
commercial  energy.  These  railways  represent  an  investment  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  million  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  capital  stock,  municipal  and 
government  bonuses.  These  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences 
of  material  development  which  Canada  has  exhibited  within  fifty  years. 
All  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  need  only  refer  to 
the  blue  books  to  see  that  the  fisheries,  the  timber  trade,  and  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  Canada  have  all  increased  at  the  same  ratio,  notwith- 
standing commercial  crises,  bad  harvests,  and  depression  produced  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  industry  by  the  policy  pursued  toward  the  Dominion  in 
connection  with  the  fisheries.  When  we  consider  that  the  United  States 
has  received  the  great  bulk  of  immigration  for  half  a  century,  and  that  it 
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is  only  quite  recently  that  a  deep  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion  by  the  people  of  Europe,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
every  branch  of  trade  and  industry  so  steady  a  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  reign. 

In  a  new  country  like  Canada  one  cannot  look  for  the  high  culture  and 
intellectual  standard  of  the  old  communities  of  Europe.  But  there  is  even 
now  in  Canada  an  intellectual  activity  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  produced  a 
distinct  literature,  has  assufned  a  practical  and  useful  form,  and  must,  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  leisure,  take  a  higher  range,  and 
display  something  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  literary  productions  of 
world-wide  interest  and  fame.  The  mental  outfit  of  the  people  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  older  countries.  The  universities  of  Canada,  McGill 
in  Montreal,  Laval  in  Quebec,  Queen's  in  Kingston,  Dalhousie  in  Halifax, 
and  University  College,  in  Toronto,  stand  deservedly  high  in  the  opinion 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  Old  World  and  the  United  States,  whilst  the 
grammar  and  common  school  system,  especially  of  Ontario,  is  creditable  to 
the  keen  sagacity  and  public  spirit  of  the  people,  who  are  not  behind  their 
cousins  in  New  England  in  this  particular.  We  have  already  seen  the  low 
condition  of  education  fifty  years  ago — only  one  in  fifteen  at  school ;  but 
now  there  are  nearly  one  million  of  pupils  in  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country — or  one  in  five ;  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  upward  of  ten 
million  dollars,  contributed  for  the  most  part  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  dif- 
ferent municipalities  in  connection  with  which  the  educational  system  is 
worked  out.  In  Ontario  the  class  of  school-houses  is  exceptionally  good 
and  the  apparatus  excellent,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  people  tax  them- 
selves may  be  ascertained  from  the  fact  that  the  legislature  only  con- 
tributes annually  some  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  out 
of  the  total  expenditure  of  about  four  million  dollars. 

In  French  Canada  there  is  an  essentially  literary  activity  which  has 
produced  poets  and  historians,  whose  works  have  naturally  attracted  not 
a  little  attention  in  France,  where  the  people  are  still  deeply  interested  in 
the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  their  old  colony.  The  names 
of  Garneau,  Ferland,  Frechette,  and  Suite  especially  are  recognized  in 
France,  though  they  will  be  unfamiliar  to  most  Englishmen,  and  even  to 
Americans,  who  are  yet  quite  ignorant  of  the  high  attainments  of  French 
Canadians,  of  whom  Lord  Durham  wrote,  in  1839,  "  they  are  a  people  with- 
out a  history  and  without  a  literature"* — a  statement  well  disproved  in 
these  later  times  by  the  works  of  Parkman,  and  by  the  triumphs  of  men 
like  Frechette  in  Paris  itself.    The  intellectual  work  of  the  English-speak« 

*  Report^  p.  95. 
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ing  people  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  scientific,  constitutional,  and 
historical  literature,  in  which  departments  they  have  shown  an  amount  of 
knowledge  and  research  which  has  won  for  many  of  them  laurels  outside 
of  their  own  country.  In  the  infancy  of  the  United  States,  works  like  the 
Federalist^  with  its  wealth  of  constitutional  and  historical  lore,  naturally 
emanated  from  the  brains  of  publicists  and  statesmen.  In  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  nation,  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  best  intellects 
were  evoked ;  and  it  has  been  so,  in  a  measure,  in  Canada,  where  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  system  of  government  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  countries 
with  distinct  interests  and  nationalities  has  developed  a  class  of  statesmen 
and  writers  with  broad  national  views,  and  a  large  breadth  of  knowledge. 
The  works  of  writers  like  Mr.  Todd,  and  the  speeches  of  statesmen  like  Mr. 
Joseph  Howe,  are  noteworthy ;  the  former  for  their  constitutional  erudition, 
which  make  them  useful  to  the  student  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  the 
latter  for  their  eloquent  and  patriotic  passages,  and  that  national  fervor 
which  should  animate  the  thoughts  of  all  those  engaged  in  building  up  a 
new  nation.  On  all  occasions  when  men  have  risen  beyond  the  passion 
and  narrowness  of  party,  the  debates  of  the  legislature  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  keenness  of  argument  and  by  a  grace  of  oratory — espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  some  French  Canadians — which  would  be  creditable  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  its  palmy  days.  In^science,  the  names 
of  Sir  William  Dawson  and  Dr.  Thomas  Sterry  Hunt  are  well  known  in 
the  parent  state,  and  wherever  science  "has  its  votaries  and  followers.  The 
names  of  English  Canadian  poets  will  not  be  recognized  to  any  great  ex- 
tent abroad,  and  yet  there  are  several  who  have  produced  poems  well 
worthy  of  a  more  general  reputation,  and  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
wider  field  of  culture  and  of  that  encouragement  too  much  lacking  in  this 
prosaic  Canada  of  ours,  might  have  won  a  respectable  place  among  their 
famous  contemporaries.  In  romance,  nothing  remarkable  has  been  done, 
while  Sam  Slick,  the  Clockmaker,  is  still  the  only  noteworthy  evidence  we 
have  of  the  existence  of  humor  among  our  practical  people,  and  his  "wise 
saws,"  we  remembered,  were  uttered  fully  half  a  century  ago.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  if  great  works  are  wanting  nowadays,  the  intellectual  movement  is  in 
the  right  direction,  and  according  as  the  intellectual  soil  of  Canada  becomes 
enriched  with  the  progress  of  culture,  we  may  eventually  look  for  a  more 
generous  fruition.  The  example  of  the  United  States,  which  has  produced 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Howells,  Parkman,  Lowell,  Cable,  and 
many  others  famous  as  poets,  historians,  and  novelists,  should  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  in  the  later  stages  of  its  development  the  Canadian  people, 
composed  of  two  distinct  nationalities,  will  prove  that  they  inherit  those 
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literary  instincts  which  naturally  belong  to  the  races  from  which  they  have 
sprung. 

The  political  system  under  which  the  provinces  are  now  governed  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  whole  country.  Self- 
government  exists  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  At  the  base  of  the  polit- 
ical structure  lie  those  municipal  institutions  which,  for  completeness,  are 
not  excelled  in  any  other  country.  It  is  in  the  enterprising  province  of 
Ontario  that  the  system  has  attained  its  greatest  development.  Every  vil- 
lage, township,  town,  city,  and  county  has  its  council,  composed  of  reeves  or 
mayors,  and  councilors  or  aldermen  elected  by  the  people,  and  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  local  taxation  and  local  improvement,  in 
accordance  with  statutory  enactments.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
little  local  parliaments — the  modern  form  taken  by  the  folkmote  of  old 
English  times — every  community,  regularly  organized  under  the  law,  is 
able  to  build  its  roads  and  bridges,  light  the  streets,  effect  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, and  even  initiate  bonuses  for  the  encouragement  of  lines  of  railway. 
The  machiner}''  of  these  municipalities  is  made  to  assist  in  raising  the 
necessary  support  of  public  schools.  Free  libraries  are  provided  for  in 
every  municipality,  whenever  the  people  choose,  as  in  the  enterprising 
city  of  Toronto  and  in  the  great  midland  capital  of  Birmingham,  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  support  of  these  necessary  institutions.  In  the  other 
provinces  the  system  is  less  symmetrical  than  in  Ontario,  but  even  in  the 
French  section,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces,  where  these  institutions 
have  been  more  recently  adopted,  the  people  have  it  within  their  power 
to  manage  all  those  minor  local  affairs  which  are  necessar>'  for  the  comfort, 
security,  and  convenience  of  the  local  divisions  into  which  each  province 
is  divided  for  such  purposes.  Then  we  go  up  higher,  to  the  provincial 
organizations  governed  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  nominated  and  remov- 
able by  the  government  of  the  Dominion,  and  advised  by  a  council  respon- 
sible to  the  people's  representatives;  with  a  legislature  still  composed,  in 
the  majority  of  the  provinces,  of  two  houses — a  council  appointed  by  the 
crown,  except  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  it  is  elective ;  and  an  assem- 
bly chosen  by  the  people,  on  a  very  liberal  franchise.  The  fundamental 
law,  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1867,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ments over  education,  provincial  works,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  jails, 
administration  of  justice  (except  in  criminal  matters),  municipal,  and  all 
other  purely  local  affairs.  In  the  territories  not  yet  constituted  into  prov- 
inces there  is  provided  a  more  simple  machinery,  in  the  shape  of  a  council 
partly  elective  and  partly  nominated  by  the  crown,  which  has  the  power 
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of  passing,  within  certain  defined  limits,  such  ordinances  as  are  necessary 
for  the  good  government  and  security  of  the  sparsely  settled  countries 
under  its  jurisdiction.*  In  accordance  with  a  law  recently  passed,  these 
territories  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment— another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  more  perfect  organization  and 
development  of  the  North-west  territories.  These  representatives  have 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members  of  the  organized  provinces,  and 
are  not  the  mere  territorial  delegates  of  the  United  States  Congress.  The 
central  or  general  government  of  the  Dominion  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor-general, with  the  assistance  of  a  privy  council,  a  parliament,  com- 
posed of  a  senate  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons 
elected  under  an  electoral  franchise — practically  on  the  very  threshold  of 
universal  suffrage.  This  government  has  jurisdiction  over  trade  and  com- 
merce, post-office,  militia  and  defense,  navigation  and  shipping,  fisheries, 
railways  and  public  works,  of  a  Dominion  character,  and  all  other  matters 
of  general  or  national  import.  The  appointment  of  a  governor-general 
by  the  crown,  the  power  of  disallowing  bills  which  may  interfere  with  im- 
perial obligations,  and  the  right  which  Canadians  still  enjoy  of  appealing 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  from  the  subordinate  courts 
of  the  provinces,  including  the  supreme  court  of  Canada;!  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  upon  England  to  assist  the  colony  in  the  time  of  danger, 
by  all  the  power  of  her  army  and  fleet,  together  with  the  fact  that  all 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  must  be  necessarily  negotiated  through  the 
imperial  authorities,  will  be  considered  as  the  most  patent  evidences  of 
Canada  being  still  a  dependency  of  the  empire.  Even  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  Canada  with  respect  to  any  matters  involving  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  has  been  modified  to  a  great  degree  by  the  fact  that 
England  has  always  acknowledged,  for  over  thirty  years,  that  Canada 
should  be  not  only  consulted  in  every  particular,  but  actually  represented 
in  all  negotiations  that  may  be  carried  on  with  foreign  powers,  affecting 
her  commercial  or  territorial  interests.^  From  this  brief  historical  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  features  of  the  political  organization  of  Canada  it 
will  be  seen  how  remarkable  has  been  the  expansion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  since  1837,  when  they  exercised  no  control  over  the  Executive, 

*  In  the  session  of  1886,  by  49  Vict.,  c.  24. 

f  A  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was  established  in  1875  by  38  Vict.,  c.  11.  Lord  Durham,  in 
his  Report^  recommended  the  establishment  of  such  a  court,  p.  loi. 

X  For  instance,  in  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  B.  N.  A. 
Provinces,  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General,  with  Mr.  Hincks,  then  Prime  Minister,  conducted  the 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  Canada  at  Washington. — Dent's  Canada^  ii.,  284.  In  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1S71,  Canada  was  represented  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.     Ibid.,  p.  511. 
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when  England   imposed  restrictions  on  their  trade,  and  the  officials  of 
Downing  Street  were  practically  the  governing  powers. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  results  of  this  political  system  has  been 
not  merely  the  material  development  of  the  country,  but  the  creation  of 
that  national  sentiment  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  any  political  structure, 
if  it  is  to  withstand  the  storm  of  passion  and  faction  which  from  time  to 
time  will  beat  against  its  walls.  The  government  of  an  immense  country 
like  Canada  is  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  which  an  Englishman  or 
American,  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  history  and  condition,  can 
hardly  realize.  The  great  extent  of  territory  and  the  diverse  interests  of 
the  populations  that  inhabit  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  require 
that  there  should  be  much  wisdom  and  patience  used  in  the  exercise  of  the 
large  responsibility  which  these  circumstances  throw  upon  the  government. 
If  we  look  at  the  map,  we  see  lying  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  three  prov- 
inces whose  industries  are  chiefly  maritime,  and  whose  propinquity  to  the 
United  States  naturally  gives  great  importance  to  the  commercial  arrange- 
ment that  may  exist  with  that  country.  These  provinces  are  separated  by 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  populous,  prolific  province  of  Ontario, 
and  all  commercial  intercourse  must  be  by  means  of  a  circuitous  railroad,  or 
by  the  long  and  expensive  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  To  encourage 
provincial  trade  under  these  circumstances,  and  make  the  people  see  that 
their  true  interests  should  not  lie  in  dependence  on  the  United  States, 
or  on  any  single  country,  but  upon  opening  up  new  avenues  of  commerce, 
whenever  practicable,  has  been  the  natural  policy  of  the  government  ever 
since  1867.  The  result  has  been,  on  the  whole,  moderately  successful,  con- 
sidering that  the  fight  has  been  not  merely  against  geographical  obstacles, 
but  also  against  the  antagonism  exhibited  by  American  politicians,  who  have 
steadily  been  working  to  disturb  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  access  to  the  great  fish- 
eries which  surround  the  maritime  provinces,  on  terms  the  most  favorable 
possible  to  themselves.  The  firmness  with  which  the  government  has  ad- 
hered to  the  rights  it  possesses  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  it  has  promoted  maritime  interests  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  public  works  necessary  to  the  maritime  development  of  the 
country,  have  succeeded  in  restraining,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  clamor 
that  has  been  raised  against  the  operation  of  the  Union.  The  situation 
has  still  its  difficulties;  a  cry  for  secession  is  heard  ever  and  anon  in  some 
quarter  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
national  sentiment  is  largely  predominant,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  clearly  see  that  by  strengthening  the  confederation  they  are  assur- 
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ing  their  true  happiness  and  prosperity  in  the  end,  and  that  to  weaken  or 
destroy  it  by  the  withdrawal  of  any  single  province  would  mean  the  de- 
struction of  British  interests  on  the  continent  and  the  annexation  of  Canada 
eventually  to  the  United  States.  Then,  leaving  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
if  we  look  at  the  distinct  national  elements  that  exist  throughout  Canada, 
we  have  further  evidence  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  government  has 
to  contend  in  striving  to  secure  the  unity  and  security  of  this  widely  ex- 
tended confederation.  When  the  Canadian  provinces  were  united,  in  1840, 
the  French  Canadians  were  restive,  and  uncertain  of  their  future.  The  Act 
of  Union  was  considered  by  many  of  them  as  an  attempt  to  make  them 
subservient  to  British  influences.*  The  elimination  of  their  language  from 
legislative  records  was  to  them  a  great  grievance,  because  it  was,  in  their 
opinion,  clear  evidence  of  the  spirit  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Union. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Union  Act  was  a  measure  which  from  the 
very  outset  gave  Lower  Canada  a  political  superiority  in  the  government 
of  the  whole  country.  The  representation  of  the  two  provinces  was  equal 
in  the  Assembly,  but  the  greater  unity  that  distinguished  the  French  Cana- 
dians in  all  matters  that  might  affect  their  political  power  or  their  provin- 
cial interests,  naturally  enabled  them  to  dominate  the  English  parties, 
divided  among  themselves  on  so  many  political  issues.  The  French  lan- 
guage was  soon  restored  to  its  old  place,  and  step  by  step  all  the  principles 
that  the  popular  party  of  Lower  Canada  had  been  fighting  for  previous  to 
1840  were  granted — even  an  elective  legislative  council — under  the  new 
regime.  The  consequence  was  that  French  Canada  eventually  recognized 
its  power,  and  its  people  forgot  their  old  grievances,  and  were  ready  to 
sustain  the  Union  into  which  they  had  entered  with  doubt  and  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  West  that  now  raised 
a  clamor  against  **  French  domination,"  when  the  representation  granted 
in  1840  did  not  do  justice  to  the  increase  of  population  in  Upper  Canada, 
where,  since  that  year,  the  progress  had  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  French 
section.  The  consequence  was  that  the  two  provinces,  united  in  law,  were 
practically  divided  on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  and  government  at  last  be- 
came almost  impossible  from  the  division  of  parties  and  the  controlling 
influence  of  French  Canada,  always  determined  to  yield  nothing  to  the  cry 
from  the  Upper  Province  that  would  destroy  the  equality  of  representation. 
The  solution  of  these  difficulties,  arising,  it  will  be  seen,  from  national  an- 
tagonism, was  found  in  a  federal  union,  underwhich  LowerCanada  obtained 
supreme  control  over  the  provincial  matters  in  which  she  has  an  immediate 

*  See  address  of  M.  Lafontaine  (Turcotte,  Canada  sous  r  Union^  i.,  60),  in  which  he  shoi**ed 
the  injustice  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
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interest,  and  at  the  same  time  has  been  able  to  exercise  great  influence  in 
national  affairs  by  means  of  her  large  representation  in  the  Dominion  Par- 
liament. The  results  of  the  political  changes  which  have  occurred  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Durham  have  been  very  different  from  what  he  hoped  would 
be  the  case  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Report,  throughout  which  there  is  a 
strong  desire  to  diminish  French  Canadian  influence  and  gradually  absorb 
the  nationality  in  the  English-speaking  people. 

In  Lord  Durham's  opinion,  "  the  first  and  steady  purpose  of  the  British 
Government  should  be  to  establish  an  English  population,  with  English  laws 
and  language,  in  this  province,  and  to  trust  its  government  to  none  but  a 
decidedly  English  legislature."  *  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Lord  Durham  entirely 
underrated  the  national  instincts  of  the  French  Canadian  population  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  they  cling  to  their  national  life. 

Le  Canadien,  a  newspaper  established  in  French  Canadian  interests  in 
the  early  days  of  this  century,  struck  the  key-note  of  French  Canadian 
inspiration  when  it  adopted  as  its  motto  ^^ Notre  langue,  noire  foi^  et  nos  instu 
tutions.**  Under  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  federal  system  Quebec  has 
become  essentially  a  French  Canadian  province,  in  which  the  English  are 
actually  in  a  very  small  minority,  though  it  is  one  distinguished  as  always 
by  its  great  intelligence  and  superior  enterprise.  In  the  province  of 
Ontario  the  French  race  has  recently  controlled  the  election  of  more  than 
one  county  which  heretofore  had  been  English  in  its  representation.  The 
very  "  National  Policy,"t  under  which  an  artificial  stimulus  has  been  given 
to  manufactures,  has  created  industries  in  which  the  French  Canadians  can 
find  continual  employment,  instead  of  migrating  to  the  mills  of  Holyoke 
and  Lowell.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress,  and  under  an  equally  favor- 
able condition  of  things,  five  millions  of  French-speaking  people  will 
inhabit  the  Dominion  in  a  couple  of  decades.  In  the  nature  of  things  they 
must  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the  future  destiny  of  the 
young  confederation.  It  is,  therefore,  all-important  to  understand  their 
actual  sentiment  with  respect  to  the  Union.  At  times,  when  they  believe 
their  nationality  is  in  danger,  or  an  injustice  has  been  done  to  one  of  their 
race,  they  become  aggressive,  but,  happily  for  the  peace  and  unity  of 
the  country,  the  conservative  instincts  of  the  leading  classes  ultimately 
prevail  over  the  passion  and  impulsiveness  of  the  masses. 

When  reason  and  common- sense  obtain  the  mastery,  all  classes  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  institutions  which  they  value  so  highly  can  only 

*  Report,  p.  92. 

fThe  Protective  System,  or  *'  National  Policy,"  as  its  friends  prefer  to  call  it,  was  adopted  in 
1879  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  government,  which  is  still  in  power. 
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be  preserved  by  such  a  system  of  government  as  they  now  possess  under 
the  protecting  influence  of  the  imperial  state,  and  were  they  to-morrow  to 
find  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  United  States,  their  position  would,  in 
all  probability,  become  eventually  like  that  of  their  compatriots  in  Louisi- 
ana— interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  student 
of  human  life,  but  insignificant  from  a  political  or  national  aspect.  At  times, 
when  the  French  Canadians  press  their  national  prejudices  to  extremes,  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  is  at  once  evoked  between  them  and  the  English  classes, 
but  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  that  existed  before  1837  no  longer 
shows  itself  with  its  original  intensity,  and  whatever  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries break  out  now  and  then  above  the  surface  are  sooner  or  later  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  sound  public  opinion,  anxious  for  the  harmony  of 
all  classes  and  creeds,  and  only  solicitous  for  the  safe  working  of  the  Union. 
A  certain  rivalry  will  always  exist  between  the  two  nationalities,  but  as 
long  as  moderate  and  conciliatory  counsels  prevail,  it  will  be,  let  us  hope, 
the  rivalry  of  peoples  animated  by  the  same  patriotic  impulses,  and  engaged 
in  the  same  great  work  of  building  up  a  new  nation  on  this  continent.  At 
all  events,  a  great  deal  has  been  gained  since  1837,  in  the  direction  of  creat- 
ing a  friendly  and  harmonious  feeling  between  the  distinct  races,  who,  at 
one  time  in  their  history,  seemed  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  an  internecine 
conflict  like  that  which  convulsed  the  North  and  South  for  years. 

In  the  preceding  view  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  refer  only 
to  those  salient  features  of  the  development  of  Canada  which  stand  out  in 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  in  1837,  ^^^  ^o  point  out  how 
much  reason  Canadians  have  for  congratulating  themselves  on  the  events 
of  a  reign  in  which  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  their  happiness  and 
prosperity  as  one  of  the  great  communities  which  make  up  the  empire. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  shadows  that  may 
obscure  the  panorama  as  it  unfolds  itself  to  us.  It  would  be  strange  if,  in 
the  government  of  a  country  like  Canada,  many  mistakes  have  not  been 
made,  or  if  there  were  not  many  difficulties  in  store  for  the  youthful  con- 
federation. Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  disposed  to 
perform  the  part  of  the  Greek  chorus  to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  the 
enemies  and  lukewarm  friends  of  the  confederation,  but  Canadians  will 
hardly  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  purely  pessimistic  utterances 
in  the  face  of  the  difficulties  that  they  have  hitherto  so  successfully  encoun- 
tered, and  of  the  courage  and  hopes  that  animate  them  for  the  future. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  French  Canadians  fought  and  bled  for  their 
country,  they  had  to  face  famine  and  savages,  war  with  the  British,  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  parent  state  at  the  most 
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critical  periods  of  their  history;  but  since  the  conquest  they  have  built  up 
a  large  community  by  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries, 
and  even  the  superior  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  English  Canadians  have 
not  prevented  them  from  creating  a  province  which  is  essentially  French 
Canadian,  and  affords  many  evidences  of  prosperity,  due  to  the  hardihood 
of  the  race  that  inhabits  it.  A  century  and  more  has  passed  since  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  West  or  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic.  For  years  many  of  these  hardy  pioneers  led  toilsome  lives 
— lives  of  solitude,  among  the  great  forests  that  then  overshadowed  the 
whole  country ;  but  year  by  year  the  darkness  of  the  woods  was  bright- 
ened by  bursts  of  sunlight,  as  the  ax  opened  up  new  centres  of  settle- 
ment and  echoed  the  progress  of  the  advance  guards  of  civilization.  Years 
of  hardship  and  struggle  ensued,  and  political  difficulties  followed,  to  add 
to  individual  trials,  but  the  people  were  courageous  and  industrious,  and 
soon  surmounted  the  obstacles  of  early  times.  The  material  development 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  political  progress  of  the  country.  The  mag- 
nificent heritage  which  the  people  of  Canada  now  own  is  the  result  of  un- 
remitting toil  and  never-failing  patience,  and,  summing  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  they  may  well  look  forward  with  hopefulness  to  the 
future,  for  of  them  may  it  be  truly  said, 

" Men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new  ; 


That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  will  do." 

What  is  to  be  the  next  great  step  in  the  political  career  of  Canada  is  a 
question  which  frequently  occurs  to  imperial  as  well  as  colonial  statesmen. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  movement  is  toward  the  placing  of  the 
relations  between  the  parent  state  and  its  great  dependency  on  a  basis 
w^hich  will  strengthen  the  empire  and  at  the  same  time  give  Canada  even 
a  higher  position  in  the  councils  of  the  imperial  state.  The  federation  of 
the  empire,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  may  be  considered  by  some  prac- 
tical politicians  as  a  mere  political  phantasm,  never  likely  to  come  out  in  a 
tangible  form  from  the  clouds  where  it  is  now  concealed ;  and  yet  who  can 
doubt  that  out  of  the  grand  conception  which  first  originated  in  the  brain 
of  Franklin  and  Otis*  statesmen  may  yet  evolve  some  scheme  that  will 
render  the  empire  secure  from  the  dangers  which  arise  from  continuous 
isolation,  and  from  the  growth  of  peculiar  and  distinct  interests,  that  nat- 
urally result  from  the  geographical  situation  of  communities  so  widely 
separated  from  each  other  throughout  the  world  ?  Looking  at  the  history 
of  this  colonial  dependency  for  fifty  years,  one  can  see  in  its  political  devel- 

*  See  Hosmcr*s  Life  of  Samuel  Adams  (American  Statesmen  Series),  chap.  v. 
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opment — in  all  the  changes  that  have  characterized  its  career — there  runs 
"  an  increasing  purpose.'*  The  statesmen  of  England  and  her  colonies 
have,  perhaps,  builded  better  than  they  knew.  The  destiny  "  that  shapes 
our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  will "  has  been  carrying  the  empire  in  a 
direction  beyond  the  ken  and  conception  of  probably  the  most  sanguine 
and  practical  minds.  Do  not  the  measures  of  union  and  confederation  to 
which  I  have  referred,  those  projects  of  colonial  conferences  and  imperial 
institutes,  that  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  princes,  statesmen,  and 
writers,  prove  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are  indeed  widened  throughout 
England  and  her  dependencies  **by  the  process  of  the  suns,"  and  that  the 
powerful  current  of  human  thought  and  progress  which  is  everywhere 
making  itself  felt  is  carrying  forward  the  empire,  not  into  an  unknown  sea 
of  doubt  and  peril,  where  it  may  split  into  many  fragments,  but  into  a 
haven  where  it  may  rest  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  peace  and  security  ? 


Ottawa,  Canada. 


JEAN-FRANCOIS   MILLET 

One  of  the  most  cultivated  of  contemporary  writers  on  art  is  Albert  Wolff,  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  great  artists 
of  modern  France,  and  who  in  the  discussion  of  their  important  works  is  able  to 
give  specific  information  of  the  first  interest  and  importance.  In  the  preface  to 
a  beautiful  little  volume,  Notes  upon  Certain  Masters  of  the  XIX  Century^  pri- 
vately printed,  Mr.  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  writes :  "  The  exhibition  in  1883, 
in  the  Rue  de  S^ze,  of  one  hundred  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  then  owned 
in  Paris,  was  the  most  notable  event  of  its  kind  that  had  happened  in  the  artistic 
history  of  that  city.  Americans  who  were  abroad  in  that  year,  and  saw  this  won- 
derful collection,  might  well  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  good  fortune  ;  for 
it  was  as  unique  as  it  was  memorable — unprecedented  then,  impossible  now.  Here 
were  assembled  in  a  spacious  gallery  some  eighty  of  the  choicest  pearls  of  the 
greatest  period  of  modem  art.  Never  had  such  a  representation  been  seen  of  the 
phalanx  of  1830."  Several  of  these  "pearls"  have  been  purchased  and  brought  to 
this  country,  where  they  may  be  seen  and  studied  by  our  own  people  at  their 
leisure.  The  presence  of  such  a  private  gallery  in  our  midst  as  that  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ters educates  the  public  taste  for  art  in  its  best  and  most  refining  sense  ;  it  is 
there  we  find  the  most  contemplative  and  poetic  Millet,  the  best  Delacroix,  the 
most  exquisite  Alma  Tadema,  the  finest  of  the  Fortuny  pictures,  and  the  most 
notable  examples  of  other  distinguished  artists.  In  connection  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Jean-Fran9ois  Millet,  every  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
graphic  sketch  by  Wolff,  "  whose  writing,"  it  has  been  said,  "  deserves  to  be  put 
alongside  the  paintings  he  describes,"  and  in  whose  company  it  is  always  agreeable 
to  study  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  masters.     He  says : 

An  evening  of  autumn  in  an  indigent  peasant's  cabin ;  the  poorly  clothed 
children,  shivering  with  cold,  return  from  school ;  others,  mere  infants,  cast  an 
apprehensive  look  into  the  eating-room  and  ask  why  the  table  is  not  set.  The 
mother  regards  them  affectionately ;  her  eyes  seem  to  interrogate  the  husband  on 
his  entrance ;  and  he  falls  despairingly  into  the  rude  wooden  armchair  and  rests 
his  head  upon  his  hands.  To-day  there  is  nothing  to  eat  in  the  humble  home  at 
Barbizon,  in  the  pretty  village  of  the  Fontainebleau  forest.  The  children,  sad- 
dened by  the  silence  of  their  parents,  cling  around  them  ;  they  feel  that  some  great 
trouble  hovers  over  the  house.  The  night  comes  on  little  by  little,  and  this  lament- 
able family  picture  is  plunged  in  darkness.  From  time  to  time  the  damp  wood 
flames  up  an  instant  and  reveals  the  discouraging  group  with  a  hasty  glare,  quickly 
extinguished.     The  inhabitants  of  this  home  are  in  need  of  everything.     The  baker 
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has  stopped  his  credit.  If  the  family  friend  who  went  yesterday  to  Paris  does  not 
return  before  an  hour  is  out  the  poor  people  must  go  to  bed  without  having  eaten. 
They  count  the  minutes.     Nothing  comes. 

Suddenly  the  father  rises  ;  he  has  heard  the  stumping  of  a  wooden  leg  on  the 
hard  ground.  It  is  he  !  The  door  opens.  "  Give  us  some  light !  "  cries  a  strong 
voice.  From  this  peremptory  tone  they  perceive  that  the  friend  brings  good  news. 
Just  now  this  distressed  family  were  afraid  to  look  at  each  other  ;  now  hope  springs 
up  again  ;  the  tallow  candle  in  the  old  candlestick  of  tin  is  ignited  ;  in  the  doorway 
is  seen  the  outline  of  a  man  of  tall  stature,  who,  with  an  echoing  peal  of  laughter, 
shows  an  enormous  loaf,  which  he  throws  on  the  table,  crying,  "  Come,  children, 
come  to  supper  !  "  This  savior  is  Diaz.  At  Paris  he  has  sold,  for  sixty  francs, 
three  drawings  of  his  friend  Millet,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day  when  gold  was 
not  so  common,  he  has  been  paid  in  big  silver  five-franc  pieces ;  he  has  changed 
one  of  them  in  passing  the  baker's  to  attend  first  to  the  needful :  he  draws  out  the 
other  eleven  pieces,  one  after  one,  from  the  pocket  of  his  velveteen  trousers  ;  makes 
them  shine  in  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle  and  form  a  fine  silver  wreath  all  around 
the  loaf.  The  delighted  children,  wondering  at  the  treasure,  have  come  up  to  the 
table  and  open  their  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  and  delight.  The  mother  thanks 
Diaz  with  a  glance  ;  she  finds  no  word  fit  to  express  her  gratitude.  The  father  has 
seized  his  friend's  hand  and  presses  it  feelingly.  And  now  everybody  is  set  to 
work ;  the  fire  is  stirred  ;  now  the  boiling  water  hisses  in  the  pot,  and  some  pota- 
toes, some  pork-fat,  some  cabbages,  are  found  to  throw  into  it  along  with  the 
crusts.  The  fumes  of  this  feast  mount  through  the  house  and  fly  to  the  heads  of 
the  poor  hungry  ones,  and  soon  the  family  is  united  around  the  white  deal  table. 
Millet  alone  is  thoughtful,  for  he  has  to  think  of  the  morrow.  But  Diaz  encourages 
him ;  his  eyes  shine  brightly,  he  gives  enormous  thumps  on  the  floor  with  his 
wooden  leg,  and  cries  : 

"  Patience  !  They  will  come  to  it  gradually  !  Rousseau  has  sold  a  landscape 
for  five  hundred  francs ;  for  my  part,  I  have  sold  a  view  of  F'ontainebleau  for 
seventy- five  francs.  And  I  am  commissioned  to  ask  you  for  companion  sketches 
to  your  drawings.  And  this  time,  instead  of  twenty  francs,  they  are  to  pay  you 
twenty-five ! " 

To  which  Millet  replies  resignedly  : 

"  If  I  could  only  sell  two  drawings  a  week  at  that  price  all  would  go  right ! " 

And  Diaz,  blowing  the  smoke  thick  from  his  pipe  and  making  rings  to  amuse 
the  children,  says  : 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?    Fifty  francs  a  week  ?    Go  to,  you  financier  ! " 

The  man  whom  Diaz  facetiously  called  financier  to  recall  him  from  his  visions 
of  gold  and  bind  him  to  the  reality  of  things  below  was  Jean-Frangois  Millet — that 
is  to  say,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  this  century.  Bom  at  Gr^ville  in  1815,  he 
came  to  Paris  and  got  himself  entered  in  the  studio  of  Paul  Delaroche.  In  the 
midst  of  the  young  men  who  pursued  their  studies  with  the  painter,  Millet  made 
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himself  conspicuous  by  an  austerity  which  was  in  singular  contrast  with  his  years. 
It  was  because  he  was  always  contrasting  the  style  he  was  being  taught  with  the 
style  he  glimpsed  in  his  own  brain.  No  doubt  it  was  well  to  learn  anatomy  and 
study  the  structure  of  man  ;  but  when  this  was  done,  it  was  not  the  thing  to  pass 
one's  life  in  painting  after  models  in  theatrical  dresses  and  in  affected  postures  ; 
rather  seize  man  in  his  life,  in  his  ordinary  surroundings,  in  his  toil.  Those  peas- 
ants of  light  opera  especially,  shown  in  paintings,  those  peasants  in  Sunday  rigs, 
with  clothes  fresh  from  the  costumer,  irritated  him.  Millet  had  always  liked  the 
country  ;  he  betook  himself  to  the  village  of  Barbizon,  which  he  was  doomed  never 
to  quit ;  he  wished  to  live  among  the  p>easants.  Far  from  Paris,  in  this  unknown 
village,  living  was  cheap  ;  and  the  less  he  had  to  think  of  the  money  question  the 
more  time  he  could  devote  to  the  study  of  art.  In  this  insulation  of  his  mind,  in 
this  perpetual  contemplation  of  the  peasant  in  his  own  medium,  the  genius  of 
Millet  ripened,  notwithstanding  the  cares  and  privation  of  every  day.  This  art 
proceeds,  we  may  say,  from  the  very  entrails  of  Millet ;  he  bears  upon  no  prede- 
cessor ;  it  has  nature  for  its  fountain,  and  for  nursing  father  the  rope-mind  of  the 
painter. 

His  family  increased  around  Millet ;  numerous  children  surrounded  the  grand 
artist,  and  their  needs  became  more  pressing.  However  humble  was  the  course  of 
living  to  which  Millet  and  his  flock  resigned  themselves,  it  was  impossible  always 
to  face  the  modest  expense.  The  public,  accustomed  to  the  pretty  peasant  scenes 
in  vogue,  asked  where  these  earth -covered  laborers  came  from,  and  these  rough 
countrymen  with  their  trouble-crushed  expressions  and  callous  hands.  Such 
demonstrations  of  country  poverty  made  a  sorry  effect  in  the  houses  of  the  rich, 
who  hung  their  walls  with  painting  for  a  diversion ;  the  style  of  Millet  rebuked 
their  well-being,  and  it  was  rejected.  Whence  came  this  melancholy  art,  lacking 
in  superficial  attraction  !  It  was  not  at  all  cheerful,  not  at  all  pleasant.  Only  a 
few  refined  spirits  comprehended  him,  but  most  generally  it  was  some  modest  col- 
lector, or  a  keen  speculator  who  bethought  himself  that  at  the  present  price  of 
Millet's  works  one  risked  no  great  matter.  It  was  in  this  way  that  a  little  master- 
piece, the  first  thought  of  the  Gleaturs^  which*  is  now  worth  sixty  thousand  francs, 
was  sold  by  Millet  for  twelve  pieces  of  one  hundred  sous.  It  was  an  enormous 
sum  for  this  innocent  man,  for  it  represented  bread  for  twelve  days  ;  in  other  words 
nearly  two  weeks  of  independence  for  this  genius,  contented  in  his  patriarchal  ex- 
istence. Provided  that  after  the  day's  labor  he  had  at  evening  the  soup  of  the 
peasant  with  a  bit  of  hard  bread,  and  the  cool  water  from  the  spring,  the  rest  was  of 
little  consequence.  At  night,  when  the  children  were  put  to  bed,  the  great  artist 
would  read  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  not  so  much  from  devotion  as  to  for- 
tify and  guarantee  himself  by  the  example  of  the  simple-living  patriarchs  ;  often  his 
friend  and  neighbor,  Theodore  Rousseau,  came  to  sit  facing  him  ;  then  these  two 
neglected  ones  would  take  their  mutual  revenge  for  the  disdain  of  the  age,  and  draw 
the  strength  for  to-morrow's  struggle  out  of  a  common  enthusiasm  for  art.    Thirty 
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years  of  self-denial,  resignation,  and  daily  discouragement  were  needed  before  the 
painter  could  at  length  make  his  mark  ;  and  as  it  was  fated  that  he  should  be  the 
martyr  of  art  to  the  very  end,  ^ckness  seized  upon  him  in  the  hour  when  he  at 
length  attained  his  aim,  plunging  him  in  the  grave  just  when  renown  attached  itself 
finally  to  his  talent. 

There  is  no  more  touching  story  than  that  of  this  great  artist,  who  passed  his 
life  in  poverty  and  loneliness.  The  canvases  which  now  form  the  glory  of  French 
art  passed  unnoticed  at  the  official  Salons,  disdained  by  the  juries  ;  the  juries  ex- 
clusively picked  out  of  the  Institute,  which  was  omnipotent  at  that  period,  and 
which,  though  since  somewhat  transformed,  was  then  in  the  systematic  habit  of 
rejecting  the  fine  and  living  works  which  lift  so  high  the  art  of  France.  Millet's 
paintings,  at  first  rejected,  were  afterwards  admitted  at  the  Salons,  but  with  no 
success ;  the  artist  was  reproached  for  creating  ugliness — that  is  to  say,  for  not 
painting  the  conventional  peasantry  harmoniously  shaped  and  garnished  with  all 
the  graces.  Millet  saw  the  peasant  as  a  being  with  round  shoulders  and  hollow 
chest,  from  the  habit  of  stooping  over  the  ground  ;  with  face  and  arms  baked  in 
the  sun  and  tanned  by  the  wind.  In  those  deathless  masterpieces  of  his  the  peas- 
ant appears  in  the  majestic  verity  of  the  human  creature  wrestling  with  the  earth, 
which  he  impregnates  and  makes  to  live.  But  there  came  no  awards  from  the 
Salon,  no  pay,  no  sort  of  encouragement,  with  the  exception  of  the  bravos  of  certain 
youthful  artists  and  the  applause  of  some  rare  art  critics,  who  gradually  rallied  to 
the  side  of  this  original  genius.  Through  every  kind  of  neglect  Millet  pursued  his 
road,  with  head  high  and  ironical  lip.  He  had  on  his  side  the  approbation  of  those 
whom  he  esteemed  the  most — Delacroix,  Rousseau,  Dupr^,  Corot,  Diaz,  and  of 
that  other  great  artist  so  long  overlooked,  Barye.  The  common  struggle  had 
established  something  like  a  brotherhood  of  arms  among  all  these  pioneers.  The 
little  group  marched  hand  in  hand  against  superior  numbers — the  whole  sleek 
mediocrity  of  art — as  a  handful  of  heroes  marches  to  fight  a  numerous  army,  with 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die.  Of  all  those  fine  artists  Millet  alone  was  not 
to  know  success.  His  destiny  was  cruel  to  the  end  ;  he  fell  mortally  wounded  in 
the  combat,  at  the  hour  of  the  others*  triumph.  When,  finally,  after  such  tedious 
struggles  and  such  sickening  toil,  his  art  began  to  be  talked  of,  the  painter,  struck 
down  by  sickness,  had  lost  his  strength  and  energy.  We  may  say  of  Millet  that  he 
died  of  his  genius,  conquered  before  his  time,  fallen  to  earth  at  the  moment  when 
age  was  only  just  foreseen,  an  age  that  would  have  been  gentle  and  happy  ;  and 
that  he  left  to  posterity,  which  restores  the  balance  of  all  things,  the  care  of  keep- 
ing his  name  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  in  French  art. 

In  the  exhibition  of  the  Hundred  Masterpieces  the  genius  of  Millet  burst  forth 
still  more  powerfully  than  in  the  past.  Three  of  his  canvases,  especially,  repre- 
sented the  whole  career  of  the  artist ;  three  absolute  masterpieces,  the  Gleaner Sy 
the  Sheepfold  by  Moonlight,  the  Man  Hoeing  ;  all  three  give  birth  to  the  same  sur- 
prise.    It  is  that  the  figures,  in  their  small  dimensions,  assume  under  the  eye  that 
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contemplates  them  the  scale  of  nature.  This  mirage  is  explained  by  the  grandeur 
of  this  art  springing  from  nature  itself  and  drawing  you  to  nature  with  all  her  force. 
The  eye  sees  the  thing  in  the  dimensions  which  it  actually  has ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
it  stamps  itself  on  the  memory.  A  great  artist  is  able  to  reduce  proportions  without 
belittling  the  majesty  of  things. 

That  is  what  happens  with  the  Angelus^  for  instance.  When  we  regard  this 
grand  masterpiece,  which  shows  in  all  simplicity  the  man  and  the  woman  who  clasp 
their  hands  in  prayer  as  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  chimes  through  the  loneliness 
of  the  fields,  these  two  peasants  seem  to  grow  under  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ; 
they  take  the  proportions  of  nature  ;  the  landscape  spreads  and  becomes  illimitable; 
the  glowing  sky  has  a  mysterious  breadth  ;  as  long  as  we  abide  in  the  charm  we 
feel  this  illusion. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Man  Hoeing^  one  of  the  masterworks  of  Millet.  The 
peasant  is  there,  leaning  on  his  hoe,  panting  in  an  instant's  surcease  of  toil  that 
crushes.  He  leans  forward,  like  a  being  whose  will  revolts  against  the  triumph  of 
the  besieging  weariness.  The  action  is  so  keenly  taken,  the  forms  are  drawn  in 
such  living  lines,  the  drama  of  humility  wrestling  with  the  earth  is  so  powerfully 
indicated,  that  the  peasant  assumes  the  natural  proportions  under  the  spectator's 
eye.  We  suffer  with  his  toil ;  we  are,  like  himself,  overcome  with  the  superfluity 
of  travail  laid  upon  mankind  ;  he  lives,  and  we  live  with  him ;  the  field  he  tills 
spreads  away  out  of  eyesight ;  we  no  longer  think  of  a  picture,  so  entirely  does  the 
truth  of  art  carry  us  to  nature  itself.  It  is  just  so  that  we  have  all  of  us  seen  the 
laborer  bent  over  the  soil,  and  before  the  reality  we  have  felt  the  same  respect  and 
the  same  pity  going  out  from  us  toward  the  simple,  resigned  being,  whose  chest 
bursts  with  the  sob  of  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  which  we  can  hear  in  the  solitude 
like  an  unconscious  outcry  of  humility  against  destiny.  The  painter  who  knows 
how  to  invest  so  much  thinking  in  one  sole  figure,  who  succeeds  in  stirring  the  soul 
with  this  simple  rustic  situation,  is  a  grand  master,  believe  me.  In  none  of  his 
works  has  Millet  been  more  simply  powerful.  I  only  know  of  one  design  where  he 
has  put  such  a  poignant  drama  into  a  single  figure — I  mean  the  Vine-Dresser,  He 
is  seated  on  a  hillock,  worn  out,  bruised  by  fatigue,  breathing  hard,  with  the  dread- 
ful look  of  a  being  so  stupefied  by  savage  labor  that  he  no  longer  thinks  of  any- 
thing ;  his  head  sinks  ;  his  arms  fall,  overcome,  down  his  sides  ;  the  hands  hang 
inert ;  there  is  no  will  left  in  this  figure,  stupid  after  expending  the  last  of  his 
physical  forces.  None  better  than  Millet  could  comprehend  and  render  this  strug- 
gle of  man,  against  his  work  ;  he,  the  great  victim,  whose  entire  life  was  the  fight 
of  each  day  for  the  daily  bread  ;  how  many  a  time  himself,  panting,  worn  out, 
broken  and  discouraged,  he  had  sat  down  by  the  wayside ! 

All  these  fine  productions  only  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  painter  the  more  en- 
thusiastic among  the  young.  The  official  juries  of  the  Salon  passed  unheeding  be- 
fore this  new  force,  and  kept  their  kindness  for  the  affectations  of  comic  »op)era 
peasant  girls.     They  were  still  under  the  controlling  spell  of  the  Italian  peasant  of 
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Leopold  Robert ;  his  elegant  harvesters,  with  their  select  postures,  grouping  them- 
selves in  tableaux  vivants,  and  composed  with  plenty  of  good  taste ;  dressed,  too, 
in  polychrome  costume  on  which  the  delving  of  the  earth  had  left  never  a  trace. 
It  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  that  commanding  style  that  Millet  came  forward  with 
his  veritable  peasantry,  in  their  energetic  attitudes,  and  with  their  clothes  that  little 
by  little  had  taken  the  earth  color,  so  completely  had  man  assimilated  himself  with 
the  soil.  This  lacks  poetry,  p>eople  said  ;  in  other  words,  this  lacked  falsehood. 
There  was  no  arrangement  for  dazzling  the  eye  ;  in  this  style  everything  addressed 
itself  to  the  thought.  It  was  not  on  the  surface  of  the  canvas  that  the  poetry  lay  ; 
it  was  in  the  essence  of  those  creations.  Millet  was  a  grand  primitive  bard  issuing 
from  solitude  and  contemplation  like  the  old  poets  sprung  from  the  heart  of  the 
people,  of  whom  the  names  have  disappeared,  but  whose  works  have  remained  as 
imperishable  manifestations  of  the  human  soul. 

This  poetic  originality  varied  with  the  subject.  If  it  terrified  in  the  Man  Hoe- 
ingy  it  took  a  gentle  asp>ect  in  the  Gleaners,  The  harvest  is  gathered  ;  the  farmer 
reckons  the  stacks  which  his  laborers  form  under  the  limpid  and  cheerful  sunshine. 
Earth  has  been  generous  to  such  a  point  that  even  the  unhappy  can  claim  their 
share.  Poor  women  are  gleaning  the  scattered  stalks.  They  gather  the  alms  of  the 
fields,  with  movements  full  of  truth  and  grace  ;  the  light  is  kind  to  all,  to  the 
farmer  as  to  the  humble,  to  each  in  the  proportion  that  destiny  has  allotted  him  ; 
all  are  happy  in  the  measure  of  their  ambitions.  The  artist,  too,  maintains  his 
work  in  a  contented  keynote  ;  here  the  poetry  of  Millet  relents  ;  the  sun  is  not  only 
spread  over  the  landscape,  but  its  rays  penetrate  into  the  soul,  and  warm  for  an 
instant  the  heart  chilled  with  poverty. 

The  Sheepfold  is  another  masterpiece.  The  mist  wraps  the  whole  scene  ;  the 
shepherd  is  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  and  drives  into  the  inclosure  his  flock  of  sheep, 
who  huddle  together  under  the  keenness  of  the  night  ;  the  moon  lights  up  the 
scene  with  its  pale  and  undecided  radiance ;  further  than  eye  can  see,  a  silence 
hangs  over  the  fields.  This  canvas  is  only  some  twenty  inches  wide,  and  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  work  of  vastest  proportions ;  poetry  penetrates,  solitude  in- 
vades the  fancy  so  con-pletely  that  we  think  no  more  of  the  size  of  the  picture.  It 
becomes  immense,  like  nature. 

Little  by  little,  from  the  habit  of  identifying  himself  with  the  men  of  the  fields, 
Millet  had  himself  become  a  peasant.  Tall  in  stature,  with  powerful  shoulders, 
^  \  with  a  face  sunbrowned  but  full  of  character,  dressed  in  poor  clothes  and  with 
Awooden  shoes  on  his  feet,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  plowman.  In  the 
pNeasants  of  his  works  we  find  again  the  artist  himself ;  he  claimed  to  have  got  into 
hwe  painting  that  which  he  called  the  cry  of  the  earth,  and  the  "  ugh  !  "  of  the  dig- 
gen  whose  chest  was  crushed  between  his  strokes.  We  might  say,  too,  that  Millet 
got  ^^nto  his  painting  the  cry  of  art,  and  the  sob  of  the  grand  painter  condemned  to 
live  i^  privation. 

Notwithstanding,  before  his  death  Millet  could  see  advancing  towards  him  the 
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Step  of  justice,  the  never-dying,  the  eternal  laggard.  When  for  the  first  time,  at 
the  Exposition  of  1867,  the  public  saw  a  number  of  his  works  brought  together  in 
one  spot,  they  were  struck  by  the  variety  of  that  art  which  till  then  had  been  called 
monotonous.  A  first-class  medal  was  deigned  to  be  thrown  to  this  grand  genius, 
who,  since  the  Salon  of  1853,  had  not  carried  oflF  any  prize  ;  there  was  even  added, 
to  do  honor  to  the  order,  rather  than  the  recipient,  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which,  after  thirty  years  of  noblest  toil,  was  to  be  the  consolation  of  this 
illustrious  man,  a  martyr  to  every  kind  of  affliction.  When  Millet  died,  at  sixty 
years,  in  that  village  of  Barbizon  where  all  his  humble  and  resigned  existence  was 
passed,  the  Government  manifested  some  shame  at  having  left  the  illustrious  artist 
so  long  in  abandonment.  It  offered  his  widow  a  small  p)ension.  It  is  not  seemly 
to  insist  too  much  on  the  poor  question  of  money  when  we  count  up  the  labors  of  a 
man  who  set  disdainfully  aside  the  considerations  of  success  to  be  able  to  live  only 
in  his  art. 

One  day,  while  talking  with  me  of  the  period  of  poverty  which  the  artists  of  his 
generation  had  passed  through,  Rousseau  said  : 

"We  were  always  without  a  sou,  but  we  never  spoke  of  money,  for  money 
counted  for  nothing  in  our  ambition." 

When  we  speak  of  Millet  it  is  more  seemly,  again,  to  touch  lightly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prices,  which  prove  nothing.  The  Man  Jfofingy  which  represents  a  fortune, 
is  no  greater  a  work  to-day  than  at  the  period  when  the  great  artist  sold  it  for  two 
thousand  francs.  The  years  of  wretchedness  which  Millet  passed  through  will  be 
redeemed  by  the  centuries  of  imperishable  glory  which  await  his  name  in  the  future. 
The  humble  thatched  cottage  of  Barbizon,  where  the  life  of  Millet  flowed  along, 
pertains  to  history  more  than  the  rich  mansion  of  a  fortunate  man  in  easy  circum- 
stances, where  the  stone  stands  generally  unhallowed  and  unspeaking,  without  a 
recollection  of  the  being  whose  life  has  slipped  through  it. 
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Sir  Thomas  Dale,  after  a  career  of  military  strictness  in  the  valley  of  the 
James  River,  which  a  subsequent  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  termed  "  Scythian 
cruelty/*  one  day,  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June,  1616,  appeared  in  London,  never 
to  return  to  America.  With  him  came  a  party  of  the  natives,  whose  presence  was 
the  talk  of  all  the  city,  the  dwellers  in  the  houses  around  Westminster,  as  well  as 
in  the  dirty  huts  around  the  ancient  church,  then,  as  now,  called  by  the  people 
White  Chapel.  Letters  sent  from  London  to  friends  in  rural  England,  or  to  those 
residing  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  full  of  descriptions  of  the  Virginians. 
George,  Lord  Carew,  on  the  20th  of  June  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe  :  "  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  returned  from  Virginia,  he  hath  brought  divers  men  and  women  of  that 
country  to  be  educated  here,  and  one  Rolfe  who  married  a  daughter  of  Pohetan 
the  barbarous  prince,  called  Pocahontas,  hath  brought  his  wife  with  him  into 
England.*' 

Among  the  Indians  was  one  called  Abraham,  another,  Tamocomo,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Pocahontas,  and  a  maiden,  perhaps  a  sister  of  Rolfe's  wife.  They  were 
treated  with  much  attention,  and  entertained  by  members  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany. Samuel  Purchas,  a  London  divine,  wrote  :  "  With  this  savage  (Tamocomo) 
I  have  often  conversed  at  my  good  friend's  Master  Doctor  Gulstone  where  he  was 
a  frequent  guest  and  where  I  have  seen  him  dance  his  diabolical  measures."  Gul- 
ston  was  an  eminent  physician,  fond  of  rarities  of  all  description,  the  founder  of 
the  Gulstonian  lecture,  which  still  exists  in  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  He 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  Company,  fond  of  entertaining  notables, 
and  if  he  had  been  living  in  New  York  City,  when  the  savage  Sitting  Bull,  the 
slayer  of  General  Custer  and  his  command,  was  there,  would  probably  have 
invited  him  to  meet  some  friends  at  his  house,  and  perform  his  "diabolical 
measures." 

The  change  from  the  spare  diet,  scant  clothing,  and  well-ventilated  wigwams, 
to  the  foggy  atmosphere,  close  apartments,  roast  beef,  and  foaming  beer  of  Loildon» 
produced  sickness  and  death  among  the  children  of  the  forests  of  America, 
borne  Ward  at  the  time  of  their  visit  was  a  great  social  and  commerci 
Here  men  had  bought  and  sold,  for  many  generations.     Even  when  Ed?p^ 
Second  was  King,  the  merchants  of  Florence,  and  strangers  of  other  natioi 
a  day  assembled  to  barter  their  wares,  on  one  of  the  streets,  which  took  the 
of  Lombard,   and  here  they   continued  to  meet  until   the  Royal   Exchan^ 
Comhill  was  erected. 

From  Lombard  Street,  Fen  Church  Street  leads  to  Aldgate,  and  in  the  midst  o. 
Fen  Church  Street  was  a  small  parish  church,  called  St.  Gabriel,  while  not  far 
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from  it,  in  the  back,  or  rear,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Lime  Street,  stood 
the  fair  parish  church  of  St.  Dionis,  on  account  of  its  position  commonly  called 
the  Back  Church.  On  the  right  of  Fen  Church  Street  was  Philpot  Lane,  named 
for  John  Philpot,  grocer,  and  Mayor  of  London,  who  had  a  fine  house  there,  in 
the  days  of  Richard  the  Second.  This  lane  was  short,  but  on  each  side  were  sev- 
eral large  mansions,  occupied  by  prominent  citizens.  In  one  dwelt  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  a  leading  merchant,  the  Governor  of  the  Virginia  Company,  a  controlling 
spirit,  also  the  East  India  and  Muscovia  trading  corporations,  successful  in  busi- 
ness and  in  favor  with  James  the  First. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  August,  16 16,  the  lane  was  black  with  a  surging  crowd. 
The  idle,  the  curious,  the  unwashed  from  Aldgate  suburb,  were  there  in  force,  and 
their  faces  all  turned  toward  the  great  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  At  length, 
the  dead  body  of  one  of  the  Indians,  brought  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  was  borne  out, 
followed  by  surviving  natives  and  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Company.  As  the 
procession  slowly  moved  toward  St.  Dion  is  Church,  the  sidewalks  were  filled  and 
every  window  of  the  houses  had  down-turned  eyes.  To  this  day  in  the  Register 
of  the  Church  may  be  seen  the  entry  :  **  A  Virginian,  called  Abraham^  buried  out  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith* s  House,** 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  such  funeral  suggested  to  Shakespeare  the 
words  of  Trinculo,  in  the  play  of  the  Tempest : 

"  Were  I  in  England  now  as  once  I  was,  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a 
holiday  fool  there,  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver ;  there  would  this  monster  make 
a  man  ;  any  strange  beast  there,  makes  a  man  ;  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to 
relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten,  to  see  a  dead  Indian." 

A  few  weeks  later  it  was  known  among  the  populace  that  there  was  another 
dead  Indian  in  Philpot  Lane,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  a  gaping  crowd 
followed  after  the  remains  to  the  same  church,  and  of  the  burial  is  the  brief  record, 
"  A  Virginian  out  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith*  s**  On  the  fifteenth  of  November,  a  third 
Indian  was  buried  from  the  same  place. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  the  next  month  after  this  last 
burial.  Fen  Church  Street  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Dionis  Church  was  again 
filled,  while  the  church  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
a  large  congregation  assembled  to  witness  the  baptism  of  a  young  East  Indian  who 
had  been  taught  to  read  by  Patrick  Copeland,  the  minister  who  in  after  years  pro- 
jected the  first  free  school  for  Virginia,  and  contended  for  a  free  church  in  every 
land.  While  no  record  has  been  found,  it  is  probable  that  the  surviving  Indians 
from  the  Western  continent  were  present  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  considered  the  baptized  young  man  "  as  the  first  fruits  of  India." 

Simon  d^^asse,  the  celebrated  engraver  of  the  day,  about  this  time  produced 
a  portraiu^hich  had  a  ready  sale,  surrounded  with  the  Latin  legend,  "  Matoaka 
al's  Rebecca  filia  potentiss.  princ.  Powhatani  Imp.  Virginiae,**  with  a  statement  be- 
low, *jjRlatoaks  al's  Rebecka  daughter  to  the  Mighty  Prince  Powhatan  Emperour  of 
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Adanoughskomouck,  al's  Virginia,  converted  and  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith 
and  wife  to  the  wor^  Mr.  John  RolflF." 

On  Twelfth  Night,  in  January,  1616-17,  O.  S.,  Ben'jonson's  Christmas^  his 
Mask  was  played  at  Court.  During  the  festivities  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  and 
the  recently  created  Earl  of  Buckingham  danced  with  the  Queen.  Pocahontas 
and  her  brother-in-law  Tanocomo  were  lookers-on,  although  at  that  time  it  had 
been  decided  that  she  should  go  back  to  Virginia.  The  gossipy  Chamberlain,  a 
few  days  after,  writes  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  of  the  Virginian  woman  :  "  She  is  upon 
her  return,  though  sore  against  her  will,  if  the  wind  would  about  to  send  her  away." 

Chamberlain,  the  same  letter  writer,  on  March  29,  16 17,  informs  Carleton  that 
"  the  Virginian  woman  whose  picture  I  sent  you  died  this  last  week  [the  21st]  at 
Gravesend  as  she  was  returning  homeward." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  the  play.  Staple  of  News ^  slightingly  alludes  to  her  in  a  dialogue 
between  Pickwick  and  Penny  Boy  Canter. 

Pick,    A  tavern's  as  unfit  for  a  Princess 


P,  B,  C    No,  I  have  known  a  Princess  and  a  great  one, 

Come  forth  of  a  tavern. 
Pick,    Not  go  in  sir,  though. 
P,  B,  C,    She  must  go  in,  if  she  came  forth  :  the  blessed 

Pokahontas,  as  the  historian  calls  her, 

And  great  king's  daughter  of  Virginia, 

Hath  been  in  womb,  of  tavern." 

John  Rolfe  left  her  child  in  England,  and  returned  to  Virginia.  William  Pierce, 
a  prosperous  colonist,  who  came  to  Virginia  in  16 10,  at  the  same  time  as  John 
Rolfe,  had  a  daughter  Jane,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  latter,  and  by  her  had  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  bom  not  many  months  before  his  death.  In  his  will, 
made  in  March,  1622,  he  describes  his  wife  Jane,  and  two  children  of  tender  age, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth.  Six  months  after  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1622, 
the  following  entry  was  made  in  the  records  of  the  Virginia  Company:  "  Mr.  Henry 
Rolfe  in  his  petition  desiring  the  estate  his  brother  John  Rolfe  deceased,  left  in 
Virginia,  might  be  inquired  into  and  converted  to  the  best  use  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  relict  wife  and  children  ;  and  for  his  indemnity  having  brought  up  the  child 
his  said  brother  had  by  Powhatan's  daughter." 

In  Virginia  Vetusta,  published  by  Munsell's  Sons,  Albany,  New  York,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  this  extract  shows  that  the  widow,  Jane  Rolfe,  had  children,  and 
that  the  children  mentioned  in  the  will  "  of  tender  age  "  were  heirs,  while  there  was 
another  child  by  Powhatan's  daughter.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  above 
extract,  however,  does  not  satisfy  me  that  the  word  children  applies  only  to  the 
issue  of  the  widow  Jane.  The  tradition  that  Thomas  Rolfe,  son  of  Pocahontas 
married  Jane  Pyers  or  Poyers  is  hardly  tenable,  as  that  was  the  maiden  name  of  his 
father's  last  wife. 
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Some  of  the  Indians  who  came  with  Dale  remained  in  England  to  be  edu- 
cated, but  they  proved  "  thorns  in  the  flesh  "  to  their  friends.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
when  head  of  the  Virginia  Company,  speaking  of  the  training  of  Indians,  said : 
**  Now  to  send  for  them  into  England,  and  to  have  them  educated  here,  he  found 
upon  experience  of  those  brought  by  Sir  Tho.  Dale  might  be  far  from  the  Christian 
work  intended." 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1620,  O.  S.,  Sir  William  Throckmorton  informed  the  Com- 
pany that  one  of  the  maids  which  Sir  Thomas  Dale  brought  from  Virginia,  a  native 
of  the  country,  who  for  some  time  was  a  servant  with  a  mercer  in  Cheapside,  was 
now  very  weak  of  consumption  at  the  home  of  the  old  and  honored  minister  of 
Black  Friars,  William  Gorge,  who  had  taken  great  pains  to  comfort  her,  both  in 
soul  and  body.  After  this  narrative,  the  Company  agreed  to  pay  twenty  shillings  a 
week  for  the  administering  of  physic  and  cordials.  A  few  months  later  there  were 
but  two  Virginia  Indian  maids  left  in  London,  and  the  company  endeavored  to  find 
places  for  them  as  servants,  but  in  June,  162 1,  they  were  still  receiving  support 
from  the  Company,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  them  to  the  Somers  Islands,  with 
the  view  of  marriage  to  some  of  the  white  colonists.  On  the  voyage  one  died,  but 
the  survivor,  in  the  autumn  of  162 1,  arrived  at  the  Bermudas,  and  the  next  spring 
was  duly  married  to  one  of  the  colonists  who  was  ready  to  take  her  "  for  better,  for 
worse." 

At  the  time  of  the  wedding  a  trading  vessel  from  Virginia  was  in  port.  The  Hak- 
luyt  Society  of  London  has  recently  published  a  manuscript  narrative  of  Bermudas 
written  about  this  period,  and  in  it  the  marriage  is  thus  noticed  :  "  In  the  interym  of 
the  shyp's  abode  here,  the  marriage  of  the  Virginia  mayde  recommended  unto  the 
Geuemour  by  the  Virginia  Company  resident  in  London  ;  she  being  then  married  to 
as  iitt  and  agreeable  a  husband  as  the  place  could  afford  and  the  wedding  feste  kept 
at  the  time  in  the  Gouemour's  house  and  at  his  charge  ;  whereto  not  only  the  Master 
of  the  shippand  some  other  strangers  were  invited,  but  not  fewer  than  one  hundred 
persons  were  made  guests  and  dined  with  all  sortes  of  provision  that  the  island  could 
afford,  in  a  very  plentifull  manner.  It  was  thought  to  be  done  in  a  more  fashion- 
able and  full  manner,  that  the  strangers  at  their  return  to  Virginia  might  find  reason 
to  carry  a  good  testimony  with  them  at  the  wellfare  and  plenty  of  the  plantation,  as 
also  that  the  kindred  and  freindes  of  the  Virginia  bride,  who  were  prime  com- 
mandours  and  not  less  than  Viceroy es  among  the  nearest  neigh bouringe  Indians  to 
the  English,  which  ther  might  receive  a  certe  knowlidge  of  the  well  being  of  their 
kinds  women  [kinswoman],  and  by  the  good  respect  and  kind  usage  shewed  unto 
her  among  the  English  be  enceuraged  both  to  continue  and  augment  their  former 
friendship  and  to  become  Christians  themselves  ;  to  which  ende  also,  the  Gouer- 
nour  wrote  letters  of  advice  to  the  Gouemour  in  Virginia,  and  caused  the  mayde 
herselfe  likewise  to  doe  as  much  to  her  brother,  who,  by  her  father's  late  death  had 
succeeded  in  all  his  royalties  and  commande." 

Her  brother  must  have  been  Opachankano,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Powhatan  in 
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i6i8y  became  head  chief  of  his  tribe.  In  this  case,  the  Indian  maid  was  a  sister  of 
Pocahontas,  and,  perhaps,  that  one  of  whom  Hamor  spoke  to  Powhatan,  in  behalf 
of  Dale,  in  these  words  :  "  The  bniit  of  the  exquisite  perfection  of  your  youngest 
daughter  being  famous  through  all  your  territories,  hath  come  to  the  hearing  of  your 
brother  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  for  this  purpose  hath  ordered  me  hither  to  entreat  you 
to  permit  her,  with  me,  to  return  unto  him,  partly  for  the  desire  her  sister  hath  to  see 
her,  of  whom,  if  fame  hath  not  been  prodigal,  as  like  enough  it  hath  not,  your  brother, 
by  your  favor,  would  gladly,  make  his  nearest  companion,  wife,  and  bed-fellow ; 
and  the  reason  whereof  is,  being  now  friendly,  and  finally  united  together,  and  made 
one  people,  in  the  bond  of  love,  he  would  make  a  natural  union  between  us, 
principally  because  himself  hath  taken  resolution  to  dwell  in  your  country,  so  long 
as  he  liveth,  and  would  therefore  not  only  have  the  firmest  assurance  in  the  way 
of  perpetual  friendship  for  you  but  also  heartily  bind  himself  hereunto. " 

Dale's  proposition  was  not  entertained  by  Powhatan,  who  had  just  sold  his 
daughter,  not  twelve  years  old,  to  an  Indian,  for  two  bushels  of  beads,  but  three 
years  later  she  may  have  gone  to  England  as  a  companion  to  her  sister. 

Before  the  ship  returned  to  Virginia  with  the  letter  relative  to  the  marriage  at 
Bermudas,  the  savages,  on  Friday,  22d  of  March,  1621-22,  O.  S.,  suddenly  attacked 
the  colonists  in  the  valley  of  the  James  River,  and  killed  and  scalped  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty. 


MINOR  TOPICS 
REVOLUTIONARY   HISTORY 

On  Monday,  March  14,  1887,  while  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  exca- 
vation of  a  cellar  for  a  house  upon  the  lot  of  Henry  T.  Dykman,  Esq.,  on  the  south 
side  of  Barker  Avenue,  in  White  Plains,  they  found  an  iron  cannon  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  long,  of  a  three-inch  bore,  imbedded  in  the  earth  about  one  foot 
below  the  surface.  It  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  same  iron 
screw  by  which  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  could  be  elevated  and  depressed  remains  at- 
tached to  the  neck  of  the  breach.  Upon  one  end  of  the  left  arm  of  the  gun  is  the 
date  1745,  and  on  the  end  of  the  right  arm  are  the  letters  "I.  E.  C."  Both  the 
dates  and  the  letters  were  evidently  cast  with  the  gun  when  it  was  made. 

There  was  a  perceptible  depression  in  the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  gun 
was  found,  and  its  muzzle  was  pointed  to  the  south,  the  direction  from  which  the 
British  marched  upon  White  Plains  on  the  day  of  the  battle  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  place  where  the  gun  was  found  was  west  of  Broadway,  below  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lake  Street,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  same  at  that  locality,  and  the  depression  behind  the  same  seems  to  be  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  location  of  the  lower  line  of  breastworks  thrown  up  at 
White  Plains  previous  to  the  battle  at  that  place  in  the  Revolutionary  War  on  the 
28th  day  of  October,  1776.  The  location  of  the  lower  line  of  breastworks  has  been 
quite  indefinite,  although  it  has  been  reasonably  certain  that  they  were  near  the  line 
where  the  cannon  was  discovered. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Tench  Tilghman,  a  member 
of  the  military  family  of  General  Washington,  to  William  Duer,  dated  headquar- 
ters, near  White  Plains,  November  2,  1776,  five  days  after  the  battle,  shows  the 
existence  of  the  lines  in  that  vicinity  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  have  yours  of  the  31st  ultimo.  The  loss  of  the  Hill  (refer- 
ring to  Chatterton  Hill)  has  not  been  of  the  least  disadvantage  to  us.  It  has 
occasioned  us  to  leave  our  lines  on  the  plain,  which  were  only  temporary,  but 
not  to  make  retreat.  .  .  .  Our  Commissaries  and  Quartermasters  had  lodged 
a  parcel  of  stores  at  the  town  of  White  Plains  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  up  some  lines  down  the  town  till  the  stores  could  be  removed.  This  we 
did  effectually,  and  then  gave  them  possession  of  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they 
dare  not  occupy  because  it  is  secured  by  our  cannons  from  the  heights." 

Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington^  in  speaking  of  the  fortified  camp  formed 
by  General  Washington  at  White  Plains  previous  to  the  battle,  says  :  **  The  cainp 
was  on  elevated  ground,  defended  in  front  by  two  lines  of  intrenchments,  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  between  four  and  five  hundred  yards  apart." 
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The  upper  lines  of  breastworks  at  White  Plains  were  ^bout  five  hundred  yards 
above  the  place  where  the  cannon  was  discovered,  and  the  space  between  these 
intrenchments  was  occupied  by  commissary  stores,  and  the  tents  of  the  soldiers. 
The  tents  were  removed  to  the  north  of  the  upper  intrenchments  two  days  before 
the  battle,  and  on  the  30th  day  of  October  and  the  2d  day  of  November  all  the 
tents  were  removed  to  Mount  Misery  about  a  mile  above  the  Old  Village,  where 
the  line  of  intrenchments  was  located  in  the  hills  of  North  Castle. 

J.    O.    DVKMAN 

White  Plains,  New  York. 


THE    GIRL    CHENOO 


Among  the  Micmacs  far  up  the  Saguenay  River  a  branch  turns  oflF  to  the 
north,  running  back  into  the  land  of  ice  and  snow.  Ten  families  went  up  this 
stream  one  autumn  in  their  canoes  to  be  gone  all  winter  on  a  hunt.  Among  them 
was  a  beautiful  girl  twenty  years  of  age.  A  young  man  in  the  band  wished  her  to 
become  his  wife,  but  she  flatly  refused  him.  Perhaps  she  did  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  wound  his  pride  ;  certainly  she  roused  all  that  was  savage  in  him,  and  he  gave 
up  all  his  mind  to  revenge.  He  was  skilled  in  medicine,  or  in  magic,  so  he  went 
into  the  woods  and  gathered  an  herb  which  makes  people  insensible.  Then  stealing 
into  the  lodge  when  all  were  asleep,  he  held  it  to  the  girl's  face  until  she  had  inhaled 
the  odor  and  could  not  be  easily  awakened.  Going  out  he  made  a  ball  of  snow, 
and  returning  placed  it  in  the  hollow  of  her  neck,  in  front,  just  below  the  throat. 
Then  he  retired  without  being  discovered.  So  she  could  not  awake  while  the  chill 
went  to  her  heart.  When  she  awoke  she  was  chilly,  shivering  and  sick.  She  re- 
fused to  eat.  This  lasted  long  and  her  parents  became  alarmed.  They  inquired 
what  ailed  her.  She  was  ill-tempered  ;  she  said  nothing  was  the  matter.  One  day, 
having  been  sent  to  the  spring  for  water,  she  remained  absent  so  long  that  her  mother 
went  to  seek  her.  Approaching  unseen,  she  observed  her  greedily  eating  snow, 
and  asking  her  what  it  meant,  the  daughter  explained  that  she  felt  within  a  burning 
sensation  which  the  snow  relieved.  More  than  that,  she  craved  the  snow  ;  the 
taste  of  it  was  pleasant  to  her.  After  a  few  days  she  began  to  grow  fierce,  as 
though  she  wanted  to  kill  some  one.  At  last  she  begged  her  parents  to  kill  her. 
Hitherto  she  had  loved  them  very  much.  Now  she  told  them  that  unless  they 
killed  her  she  would  certainly  be  their  death.  Her  whole  nature  was  being  changed. 
**  How  can  we  kill  you  ?  "  her  mother  asked.  "  You  must  shoot  at  me,"  she  replied, 
"  with  seven  arrows,  and  if  you  can  kill  me  with  seven  shots  all  will  be  well.  But  if 
you  cannot,  I  shall  kill  you."  Seven  men  shot  at  her,  as  she  sat  in  the  wigwam. 
She  was  not  bound.  Every  arrow  struck  her  in  the  breast,  but  she  sat  firm  and 
unmoved.  Forty-nine  times  they  pierced  her ;  from  time  to  time  she  looked  up 
with  an  encouraging  smile.     When  the  last  arrow  struck  she  fell  dead. 

— Leland^s  Algonquin  Legends  of  New  England. 
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TWO   INTERESTING   ORIGINAL   LETTERS 


Letter  from  General  Obediah  Herbert  of  New  Jersey^  to  his  son  Jacob  V,  W.  Herbert 

zfisiting  in  New  Orleans 


\From  the  collection  of  Morgan  Herbtrt\ 

.  Herbertsville,  Nov.  i8*^  1831 
My  dear  Son 

With  much  satisfaction  and  inexpressible  surprise  I  received  your  letter  (dated 
at  New  Orleans  the  24***  of  October)  on  Tuesday  the  10^  inst,  two  days  less  than 
one  month  from  the  day  you  started  from  New  York,  I  did  not  expect  a  letter 
until  the  last  of  this  month. 

I  should  have  written  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  but  there 
was  a  celebration — or  first  trial  of  the  Steam  Carriage  on  the  rail  road  near  Borden- 
town  on  Sat.  the  12*  inst,  1  went  to  see  the  exhibition  and  write  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars to  you.  They  had  a  coach  that  held  thirty  passengers  attached  to  the 
steam  car  and  ran  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in  two  minutes  and  twenty  two  seconds, 
this  they  repeated  a  great  many  times,  as  there  was  a  great  assemblage  of  p>eople 
there  and  all  wanted  to  ride.  The  legislature  was  invited  and  attended  in  a  body, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  best  people  in  New  Jersey.  Robert  Stevens  conducted 
the  machinery  himself,     it  was  a  fine  performance  and  gave  great  satisfaction. 


With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  father 

Obediah  Herbert. 
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Letter  from  Charles  Morgan  of  Louisiana  to  his  grand-nephew^  Jacob  V,   W.  Herbert^ 
son  of  General  Obediah  Herbert,  after  his  return  from  New  Orleans. 

[Frvm  the  collection  of  Morgan  Herbert S\ 

[Charles  Morgan  was  a  cousin  of  General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  also 
cousin  to  Daniel  Hoone.  He  settled  in  Louisiana  early  in  the  century,  and  was  quite  an  aged 
man  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter.  Many  of  his  descendants  still  reside  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  brilliant  courage  in  the  late  civil  war. — Editor.] 

Pt.  Coupee,  La.,  13th  Nov.,  1833. 
J.  Herbert,  Esq., 

Much  Esteemed  Friend, 

It  was  with  pleasure  I  received  your  letter  under  date  of  October  14th 

and  I  was  happy  to  learn  that   all  my  relatives  were  well,  and  too,  I  am  glad  to 

hear  the  cholera  has  not  visited  New  Jersey  as  it  has  our  state.     I  believe  we 

are  at  present  without  a  case  of  that  terrible  scourge.    The  valley  of  the  Miss. 

and  Ohio  have   suffered  greatly.     It   is  now  twelve  months  since  it  appeared  in 

New  Orleans,    the  loss  in  this  State  in  slaves   is  estimated  at   four  millions  of 

dollars      The  death   rate  in   the  city  of  New  Orleans  is  said  to  have  been  ten 

thousand  souls  in  the  last  twelve  months — 

That  old  fellow  Death  has  played  a  bold  game  with  us  this  last  year,  he  has 
done  work  enough  to  earn  his  rest.  I  thank  you  for  the  plan  of  the  circular  saws, 
but  I  have  lost  so  much  money  that  I  have  lost  my  energy.  I  shall  have  to 
breathe  a  while  and  see  whether  it  will  do  to  start  again.  I  am  now  at  work  at  the 
sugar  house  and  have  kept  both  sets  of  kettles  boiling  for  the  past  thirty  days  and 
have  made  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  gallons  of  sugar,  every  twenty-four  hours. 
I  expected  to  make  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand,  but  we  have  had  an  earlier 
frost  than  was  ever  before  known  in  Louisiana,  on  the  22nd  of  October  we  had 
a  white  frost  which  injured  the  crop  of  cane  one-fourth  at  least.  Sugar  is  worth 
from  seven  to  nine  cents  in  New  Orleans  and  increasing.  There  will  go  up  the 
Mississippi  seventy-five  thousand  hogsheads  this  year.  At  Nashville,  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  sugar  is  worth  from  ten  to  eleven  cts.  by  the  hundred  hogsheads. 
If  prices  continue  my  crop  will  be  worth  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  this  will 
about  pay  for  what  the  damned  cholera  destroyed  for  me. 

Last  night,  or  this  morning  at  three  o'clock  a.m.,  we  had  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion of  the  heavens,  from  three  to  five  o'clock.  There  came  on  a  complete 
shower  of  stars,  they  fell  for  two  hours  from  the  clouds,  as  thick  and  fast  as  a 
July  shower  of  rain,  and  continued  until  the  sun  destroyed  their  light.  I  thought 
at  one  time  all  the  stars  in  the  sky  would  fall,  but  I  could  not  see  that  they 
grew  thinner  there.  The  earth  was  so  illuminated  at  intervals,  that  a  pin  could  be 
seen  at  any  moderate  distance.  It  was  the  most  elegant  display  of  fireworks  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  thermometer  sank  from  45°  to  35°  in  an  hour,  they  night 
was  very  fine,  clear — wind  W.  N.  W.  and  at  six  o'clock  shifted  to  S.  E.     The  stars 
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had  a  falling  angle  of  35°  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  wind  light.  I  was  out  with  all 
the  instruments  I  could  raise.  The  negroes  were  so  frightened,  I  could  scarcely 
get  them  to  work.  A  thousand  stories  were  afloat  among  them,  one  said  those 
that  had  died  of  cholera  were  not  well  satisfied,  and  all  cholera  subjects  were  being 
kicked  out  of  heaven  because  they  went  there  too  suddenly — not  bad  for  negro 
wit  !     Let  me  know  if  the  shower  of  stars  was  seen  in  New  Jersey. 

Now  for  politics — I  like  Webster  !  I  like  a  Jackson  hickory  pole  with  a 
Tecumseh  head  on  it,  or  rather  I  like  Wm.  M.  Johnson.  I  know  less  of  Van 
Buren  than  any  other  **  big  fish  **  in  the  United  States,  but  I  shall  not  make  my 
choice  for  a  year  at  least  and  when  I  do,  my  vote  shall  not  be  lost.  Webster  and 
Clay  are  the  greatest  men  of  our  day  but  whether  they  will  be  the  choice  of  the 
people  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  they  are  sure  to  politically  damn  themselves  if 
they  travel  about  and  make  stump  speeches,  I  should  not  vote  for  a  Washington 
nor  a  Jackson  if  I  knew  he  harangued  the  populace,  the  people  know  men  and 
their  character  without  being  led  like  sheep.  You  nothern  people  are  perfect 
enthusiasts — as  hot  as  Jacobite  Frenchmen,  you  spoil  everyone  that  goes  to  New 
York.  I  suppose  you  would  give  dinners  to  Calhoun  if  he  were  to  visit  New  York. 
Such  a  fellow,  should  not  have  a  dodger  from  my  oven  !  and  if  he  wanted  water  he 
could  go  to  the  devil  to  get  it,  he  should  not  have  it  from  my  hand  !  Are  you  not 
quite  surprised  that  the  Jerseys  have  come  to  their  senses  and  become  all  good 
Jackson  men  ?  A  pretty  story,  to  have  seventy  five  Jackson  men  in  a  hundred,  in 
your  legislature  !  as  you  get  old  become  wise. 

I  want  nothing  that  any  government  or  party  can  give  me,  therefore  I  judge 
without  motives  of  interest.  I  have,  at  heart,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
every  state  in  the  union  and  curse  the  dog  that  attempts  to  destroy  it  ! 

Yours  with  esteem 

Chas.  Morgan. 

P.  S.  We  have  lost  twenty  two  steamboats  within  the  last  year  on  the  Missis- 
sippi many  of  the  finest  boats,  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been  immense.  The  Colum- 
bia was  lost  last  week — a  few  lives  only  The  St  Martins  with  about  sixty  passen- 
gers, the blew  up  with  one  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  the  Caspian  is 

said  to  be  destroyed  with  several  others  within  the  last  ten  days. 

14***  inst.  The  weather  is  very  fine  it  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thermometer 
stands  at  70°  and  probably  will  rise  to  80^  by  2  o'clock.  Adele  is  co  be  here  to-day 
with  a  party  of  ladies,  to  eat  candy  and  drink  champagne.  Judge  Ogden  Ladeux 
and  Charles  will  accompany  them.  Young  Valeorey  Ladeux  died  in  the  Havannas 
about  six  weeks  ago. 
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Easter   weddings    in    new    york 

IN       1778,      AND       GOVERNOR       TRYON'S 

FEES — The  following  statement,  copied 
from  the  original  document,  shows  that 
neither  war,  the  British  occupation, 
nor  dread  of  Washington  and  his  pa- 
triots affected  love  and  Hymen  in 
New  York  city  in  1778.  Forty-eight 
weddings  in  sixty  days  is  a  great  pro- 
portion. The  **  license  fees  "  mentioned 
were  those  fixed  by  ordinance  as  appur- 
tenant to  the  governor  of  New  York  as 
the  Ordinary  of  -the  King ;  and  which 
the  king  reserved  to  the  governor  as 
his  personal  representative,  there  being 
no  bishop,  the  usual  Ordinar)%  in  New 
York — a  state  of  things  that  could  exist 
only  in  that  colony,  it  being  a  conquered 
province,  and  the  only  one  among  the 
British  American  colonies.  The  law  of 
the  province,  enacted  in  1684,  provided 
that  all  marriages  must  be  either  by 
the  publication  of  bans  for  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays  in  some  place  of  public 
worship,  or  by  a  license  from  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being. 

"  Account,  of  fees  received  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office  for  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  viz. : 

From   the   16  May )  on     48     marriage 

to  >•  licenses     at     los. 

16  July  inclusive       )  ;£24.  o.  o. 

Secretary's  office,  17  July,  1778, 

John  Moore. 

Rec'd.  Wm.  Tryon  " 

Westchester 


Summer  school  in  deerfield — In 
the  summer  of  1886  an  experiment  was 
begun  in  the  lovely,  historic  village  of 
Deerfield,  Massachusetts — ^the   tentative 


establishment  of  a  summer  school  of 
history  and  romance,  the  endeavor  be- 
ing "to  create  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  institution,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  should  be  the  study  of  un- 
written phases  of  New  England  social 
development,  and  the  search  for  truth 
and  beauty  in  ideal  romance,  rather  than 
in  the  pages  of  the  popular  novelists." 

The  interest  excited  by  this  experi- 
ment surpassed  the  expectations  of  its 
projector,  and  proved  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient popular  interest  to  justify  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  school  in 
this  beautiful  locality — sanctified  by  the 
blood  of  the  "  flower  of  Essex  "  at  the 
murderous  ambuscade  at  Bloody  Brook 
in  1675,  and  later  by  the  assault  of  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1704.  A  course 
of  twelve  lectures  was  given  last  sum- 
mer— Geo.  G.  Cable,  Chas.  Dudley  War- 
ner, Senator  Dawes,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Champ- 
ney,  and  others,  included  among  the 
lecturers — on  various  topics,  followed  by 
discussions  which  were  well  sustained  by 
the  members  of  the  school ;  and  a  grati- 
fying atmosphere  of  literary  culture  re- 
sulted throughout  the  town  and  vicinity. 

This  year  it  is  proposed  to  formally 
institute  the  school.  The  course  of  gen- 
eral lectures  will  be  given  by  the  best 
talent  available,  and,  in  order  to  more 
fully  develop  the  objects  already  an- 
nounced as  the  basis  of  the  school,  there 
will  be  special  courses  upon  themes  ger- 
mane to  the  question.  There  will  also 
be  occasional  sessions,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  talks  upon  the  subjects  touched 
upon  by  the  lectures  ;  it  being  one  of  the 
prime  objects  of  the  projector  to  encour- 
age the  art  of  conversation. 
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While  the  scope  of  the  school  will  be 
broad  and  catholic,  the  effort  will  be 
made  to  bring  to  light  the  as  yet  hardly 
touched  field  of  the  gradual  advance 
from  the  Pilgrim  of  1620  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  to-day ;  not  by  public 
epochs,  but  by  research  amid  the  homes 
and  private  records  of  our  forefathers. 
In  short,  to  study  them  as  men  and 
women  rather  than  as  representatives  of 
colonial  or  pioneer  or  patriotic  eras. 

In  the  field  of  romance  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  utter  a  protest  against  the  real- 
ism of  Howells  and  James,  as  being  the 
highest  literary  development.  Believing 
that  the  ideal  is  a  help  and  a  light  to  lit- 
erature ;  that  romance  exists  and  is  de- 
manded to-day  as  always  heretofore ; 
that  poetry  and  fancy  are  necessary 
attributes  as  an  offset  to  the  material 
tendencies  of  American  life,  the  con- 
stant hope  and  aim  of  this  school  will  be 
the  ideal  in  literature. 

Lm  J.  B.  Lincoln 

Deerfield,  May  15,  1887. 


The  griswold  genealogy — In  reply 
to  Iftquirery  who  writes  for  information, 
the  editor  takes  pleasure  in  calling  his 
attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Salisbury,  on  another  page  of 
this  magazine,  who  are  printing  privately 
a  series  of  genealogical  and  biographi- 
cal monographs  on  the  families  in  the 
line  of  Mrs.  Salisbury's  descent — that 
of  McCurdy,  Lord,  Parmelee-Mitchell, 
Digby-Lynde,Willoughby,  Griswold,  Pit- 
kin-Wolcott,  Ogden  Johnson,  and  Dio- 
dati,  including  notices  of  the  Marvins, 
Lees,  DeWolfs,  and  other  families.  It 
is  not  a  mere  collection  of  names  and 
dates,  but  a  book  of  family  history  as  well 


as  a  genealogical  record,  full  of  new 
facts  obtained  in  this  country  and 
abroad  ;  a  work  of  great  and  ever- in- 
creasing interest  to  present  and  future 
generations  of  these  families  and  their 
allies  ;  and  also  valuable  to  genealogists, 
and  other  antiquaries  or  students  of 
history  generally.  The  monographs 
will  fill  from  500  to  600  pages,  in  two 
parts,  4to  ;  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
twenty  full-chart  pedigrees,  on  bond 
paper,  with  authenticated  coats  of  arms 
and  carefully  prepared  indexes  of  family 
names.  This  work  will  be  similar  in 
character  and  elegance  of  finish  to  that 
which  Mr.  Salisbury  published  in  1885, 
on  lines  of  his  own  descent — important 
New  England  families — and  we  can  as- 
sure all  those  who  are  interested  that 
the  coming  volumes  will  be  of  the  highest 
value  and  authenticity. 


Birches — There  are  as  many  as  six 
kinds  of  birches  growing  in  this  State  : 
the  canoe  birch ^  the  largest  of  all,  some- 
times seventy  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  which  grows  as  far  south 
as  the  Catskills  ;  the  Indians  made  their 
canoes  of  its  bark,  sewing  them  with  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce.  The 
cherry  birchy  or  black  birch,  is  also  a 
northern  variety,  and  very  common  here  ; 
it  is  used  for  cabinet  work.  Then  there 
is  the  yellow  birch^  another  northern 
variety,  and  a  useful  tree.  The  red 
birch,  also  a  tree  of  the  largest  size,  is 
the  kind  used  for  brooms.  The  white 
birch,  a  small  tree,  is  of  less  value  than 
any  other  ;  it  is  quite  common  in  our 
neighborhood.  We  have  understood, 
indeed,  that  all  the  birches  are  found  in 
this  country,   except  the  little   dwarf 
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QUERIES 


birchy  an  Alpine  shrub,  only  a  foot  or  so  in 
height. — Rural  Hours,  by  Susan  Fenimore 
Cooper.  

The  city  of  bangor  began  to  be 
populated  in  1769,  when  Jacob  Buswell 
and  his  family  first  located  themselves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot,  in  what 
is  now  the  first  ward  of  the  city,  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
duskeag.  The  whole  region  was  then  a 
dense  wilderness,  wild  and  uncultivated, 
on  which  the  hand  of  government,  as 
well  as  of  civilization,  had  never  been 
laid.  It  remained  as  God  had  created 
it,  free  from  administerial  dictation,  the 
abode  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  equally  wild  aborigines,  a  part  of 
that  great  mythical "  Norumbega  '*  which 
the  men  and  poets  of  an  earlier  gener- 
ation had  signalized  in  history  and  song. 


— Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety.   

Swedish  antiquities — The  work 
entitled  "Swedish  Antiquities,"  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  R.  Colling,  C.  M.  O. 
H.  S.,  and  published  by  General  Charles 
W.  Darling,  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  has  just 
gone  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and 
will  soon  be  issued.  It  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  "  Traces  of  Man  upon  Earth, 
Historic  and  Prehistoric  ;  "  on  the  care- 
ful treatment  of  which  subject  General 
Darling  has  occupied  much  of  his  time 
during  the  present  year.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  only  will  be  published, 
and  persons  desiring  the  same  would  do 
well  to  make  early  application  to  Will- 
iam T.  Smith,  No.  169  Genesee  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


QUERIES 


Gotham  and  athens — When  was 
the  name  "  Gotham  *'  first  applied  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  "Athens  "  to  any 
city  in  America  ?        Knickerbocker 

The  brick  church  tomb-stones — 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  tomb- 
stones erected  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
Old  Brick  Church  were  removed  by  the 
trustees  and  placed  for  preservation  in 
their  new  edifice.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  please  communicate  the  facts,  as 
the  inscriptions  are  very  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  genealogical  study. 

Genealogist 


The  church  of  England  in  new 
YORK — Was  the  Church  of  England  es- 
tablished in  the  Province  of  New  York,  or 
so  recognized  at  any  time  ?     Rector 


Book  of  poems — In  1 843  I  saw  a  book 
of  poems  "  noticed  "  in  one  of  the  mag- 
azines. The  notice  gave  three  pieces 
from  the  book  as  specimens.  The  head- 
ing of  one  of  the  pieces  was  "  Thrasy- 
bulus,"  containing  these  two  (remem- 
bered) stanzas : 

"  Then  forward  to  the  unequal  strife. 

We  conquer  or  we  die  ; 
Warriors,  the  loss  can  be  but  life. 

The  gain  is  liberty  ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

"  Forbid  it  ye,  whose  sires  alone 

The  Persian  hosts  withstood, 
Till  the  proud  plains  of  Marathon 

Ran  purple  with  their  blood." 

Who  was  the  author  ?  Where  can  the 
piece  be  found  ?  E.  H.  C. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Ohio  [xvii.  137,  425] — Editor  Mag- 
azine of  American  History :  When  Ohio 
was  in  its  infancy  great  efforts  were  made 
at  the  East  to  strangle  it  in  the  cradle, 
at  least  to  retard  its  growth.  There  was 
no  *'  Nast "  at  that  time  doing  work  so 
powerful  and  telling  as  now.  But  there 
were  caricaturists  even  then.  Here  is 
one  picture  I  well  remember.  Two  horse- 
men are  riding  toward  each  other,  one 
heading  to  the  West^  the  other  to  the 
East.  The  animal  backed  by  the  former 
was  a  Bucephalus  in  stature,  and  capar- 
isoned with  fitting  elegance  of  trapping, 
while  the  owner  rode  with  head  up  and 
becoming  stateliness  and  pride.  The 
other  was  the  perfect  opposite,  remind- 
ing of  Don  Quixote's  Rozinante.  As  they 
neared  each  other  the  former  spoke  out 
in  ringing  \.ov\t?>/^  I  am  going  to  Ohio!'' 
The  other  replies,  with  pale  visage  and 
low  tones,  "  I  have  been  I  "  W. 


King  of  the  American  colonies 
[xvii.  441] — In  reply  to  the  queries  in 
their  order  I  would  say  : 

1 .  King  George  III.  was  acknowledged 
as  their  constitutional  monarch  by  the 
American  Colonies,  as  his  predecessor 
had  been. 

2.  He  attempted  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  force  of  arms  to  compel  the 
Colonies  to  submit  to  measures  which 
they  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
After  numerous  unsuccessful  appeals  to 
the  justice,  policy,  and  magnanimity  of 
the  King  and  Parliament,  they  resisted 
invasion  and  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
invaders.     The  proper  Scriptural  refer- 

VoL.   XVII.-No.  6.-36 


ence  is   i    Kings  xii.    3-16  rather  than 
I  Pet.  ii.  13,  14. 

3.   **  Other  people  that  are  oppressed 
have  the  same  right."  R. 


Horse-chestnut  [xvii.    263,  352] — 

The  affix  "  horse,"  in  "  horse-chestnut," 

probably    means    **  large,"    as    it    does 

in  "horse-radish"  and  *' horse-fly."     It 

seems  to  mean  "  rough  "  or  "  unwieldy  " 

in    **  horse-play,"    and   this   meaning  is 

evidently  derived  from  the  other. 

Ernest  H.  Crosby 
New  York  City. 


Sir  PEYTON  SHiPWORTHY  [xvii.  442] 
—  The  Baronets  Skipwith  (or  Skip- 
worth  J,  of  Leicestershire,  having  sold 
Prest would,  their  ancestral  seat,  near 
Loughborough,  about  1653,  removed 
afterwards  to  Virginia.  Their  colonial 
estate,  in  the  vicinity  of  Blandford  (Pe- 
tersburg), was  named  after  the  old  place 
in  England,  and  here  Sir  Peyton,  the  7th 
baronet,  succeeded  his  father  in  1764, 
and  died  October  9,  1805,  the  title  de- 
scending to  his  eldest  son  and  heir.  Sir 
Grey,  who  was  bom  at  Prestwould,  Vir- 
ginia, September  17,  1771.        L  J.  G. 

American  discoverer  [xviii.  441] — 
A  discoverer  is  properly  one  who  dis- 
covers (lays  open,  dis  and  cotter)  what  is 
before  unknown  ;  an  explorer  is  one  who 
searches  or  pries  into  (^.v  zxiA  ploro)^  and 
may  in  doing  this  become  a  discoverer ; 
oftener  an  explorer  follows  a  discoverer. 
Columbus  was  a  discoverer,  but  not  an 
explorer.  Commander  Wilkes,  U.  S.  N., 
was  both  a  discoverer  (of  a  part  of  the 
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Antarctic  continent)  and  an  explorer  (in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  California,  and  Ore- 
gon). Dr.  Kane  was  a  discoverer ;  Fre- 
mont an  explorer.  The  practical  distinc- 
tion is  greater  than  the  scientific  one. 

D.  F.  L. 

Manchester,  Massachusetts. 


i( 


Whaley,  the  regicide  [xvii.  264, 
443] — Mr,  Anthony  Arnoux :  In  reply 
to  your  inquiry  as  to  particulars  con- 
cerning Whaley,  the  regicide,  permit 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  two  interest- 
ing papers  on  this  subject,  published  in 
the  October  and  January  issues  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society's  quar- 
terly, the  Pennsylvania  Magazine, 

Andrew  D.  Mellick,'Jr 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


Whaley,  the  regicide  [xvii.  264] — 
Mr.  Arnoux  will  find  all  that  is  known 
of  Whaley  in  the  following  titles  :  i.  Dr. 
Stiles*  "  History  of  Three  of  the  Judges 
of  Charles  ist,"  &c.  Hartford,  1794. 
2.  "  Memoranda  Concerning  Edward 
Whaley  and  William  Goffe,"  by  F.  B. 
Dexter.  New  Haven,  1876.  Also  in 
Vol.  n.  New  Haven  Colony  Historical 
Society  Papers.  3.  "  Edward  Whalley, 
the  Regicide,"  by  R.  P.  Robins.  Penn- 
sylvania Magazine  of  Biography  and 
History,      Vol.    I.    pp.    55-66.       1877. 


4.  "  Thomas  Whaley  of  Virginia  and 
Theophilus  Wall  of  Narragansett,"  by 
R.  P.  Robins.  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  Biography  and  History^  Vol.  X.  pp, 
392-400.     1887. 

Horace  Edwin  Hayden 


Senegas  [xvii.  263] — The  name  of 
the  Senecas  first  appears  on  the  Dutch 
maps  of  t6i4  and  1616,  where  it  is 
spelled  Sennecas.  Northeast  of  them 
were  placed  the  Maquaas,  or  Mohawks, 
and  by  these  two  names  alone  the  Dutch 
were  accustomed  to  designate  the  Five 
Nations  for  half  a  century.  Neither 
name  is  Iroquois,  but  they  were  those 
given  them  by  the  shore  Algonquin 
tribes,  first  known  to  the  Dutch  and 
English.  Either  from  their  cannibal 
feasts  or  ferocity,  the  Senecas  seem  to 
have  been  known  by  this  name,  which 
has  been  fairly  interpreted  as  "  devourers 
of  men,"  from  "  sinni,"  to  eat ;  this  being 
the  most  common  early  form.  The 
nearest  resemblance  is  in  the  Iroquois 
Sinnekive-non,  meaning  all;  but  the  name 
seems  certainly  to  have  come  from  the 
shore  tribes,  not  from  themselves.  It 
appears  often  in  the  Dutch  colonial 
documents,  prior  to  the  English  con- 
quest. W.  M.  Beauchamp 

Baldwinsville,  New  York. 
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New     YORK       HISTORICAL     SOCIETY — 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  January  4.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  :  president,  Hon.  John 
A.  King ;  first  vice-president,  Hamil- 
ton Fish ;  second  vice-president,  John 
A.  Weekes  ;  foreign  corresponding 
secretary,  William  M,  Evarts  ;  domes- 
tic corresponding  secretary,  Edward  F. 
De  Lancey ;  recording  secretary,  An- 
drew Warner  ;  treasurer,  Robert  Schell ; 
librarian,  Jacob  B.  Moore. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting, 
February  i,  Mrs.  William  P.  Wright  pre- 
sented a  collection  to  the  society,  made 
by  her  husband,  relating  to  the  war 
of  1861,  bound  in  ten  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  engravings,  broadsides,  badges, 
and  other  mementoes.  The  paper  of  the 
evening  was  read  by  Professor  Daniel 
J.  Brinton,  on  "  American  Aboriginal 
Poetry."  The  gallery  was  enriched  by 
an  exquisite  bust  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Osgood,  D.I.).,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Osgood,  also  a  portrait,  by  Hunt- 
ington, of  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
Benjamin  H.  Field,  the  bequest  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Field. 

At  the  meeting,  March  i,  J.  F.  Jame- 
son, Ph.D.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  W^ill- 
iam  Usselinx  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company. " 

At  the  meeting,  April  5,  Dr.  George 
H.  Moore  read  a  most  interesting  and 
exhaustive  paper,  entitled,  "  The  Origin 
and  Early  History  of  Columbia  College," 
in  which  he  presented  much  that  was 
new  concerning  this  institution,  agree- 


ably diversified   with  quaint  facts  and 
amusing  incidents  in  its  early  career. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  3d  of  May^ 
Rev.  Dr.  De  Costa  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religious 
Liberty  in  New  York. " 


The  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Ethnological  Society  was 
held  April  26,  1887,  and  the  following 
were  elected  officers  for  1887  :  presi- 
dent, Alexander  L.  Cotheal  ;  vice- 
presidents,  Charles  E.  West,  LL.D.,  and 
Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL.D.  ;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  J.  S.White,  LL.D.; 
recording  secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  Staf- 
ford Drowne,  D.  D.  ;  treasurer,  Alex- 
ander L  Cotheal  ;  librarian,  Henry  T. 
Drowne.  An  interesting  paper  was 
read  by  Dr.  John  S.  White  on  "  The 
Viking  Ship  Discovered  at  Gokstad,  in 
Norway,*'  which  was  illustrated  by  stere- 
opticon  views. 


New  YORK  GENEALOGICAL  AND  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY— At  a  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  on  Friday  evening,. 
April  22,  President  Wilson  in  the  chair,, 
an  interesting  address  on  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  Bart.,  was  delivered  by 
Everett  P.  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  bar.  The  address,  which  was 
illustrated  with  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
William,  by  the  celebrated  painter  Cop- 
ley, will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
the  society's  publication,  the  Record^ 
which  will  also  contain  a  valuable  mon- 
ograph by  the  Rev.  Beverly  R.  Betts,  on 
the   Eigenbrodts  of  New  York. 
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AMERICAN  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS. 
A  Study  of  their  growth.  By  Henry  Hitch- 
cock, LL.D.  i2mo,  pp.  Gi.  New  York  and 
London,  18S7  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  significance  of  statutes  and  constitutions, 
and  their  influencv:  upon  the  direction  and  the 
measure  of  development  in  the  national  life  of  a 
country,  is  admirably  emphasized  in  this  little 
volume,  which  embodies  a  scholarly  address,  de- 
livered in  January  last  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  at  its  tenth  annual  meeting  in 
Albany.  The  author  has  made  no  attempt  to 
write  an  elaborate  history  of  state  constitutions 
and  the  changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
laws  which  govern  them,  but  to  discuss  a  few  of 
the  more  notable  enactments,  grouping  them 
for  convenient  reference,  and  suggestmg  lessons 
from  them  of  the  first  importance  in  connection 
with  his  theme.  These  enactments,  he  says,  sig- 
nify and  express  the  conclusions  of  a  free  people 
as  to  what  changes  in  their  organic  law  will  best 
promote  the  common  welfare.  ' '  They  are  unique 
m  their  importance,  as  being  the  broadest,  the 
most  permanent,  and  the  most  authoritative  ex- 
pression of  the  vigorous  life  of  legislation  ;  they 
are  the  very  foundations  of  the  accepted  political 
and  social  order  ;  they  mark  out  the  chosen  line 
of  progress;  they  record,  in  brief  line  and  weighty 
phrase,  the  resulc  of  controversies  the  most  mo- 
mentous." Among  the  statistics  of  surpassing 
value  included  in  the  work  we  find  the  following  : 
"It  appears  that  up  to  1S73  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  convention^  in  all  ha<l  been  held  in  the 
United  States  (or  the  purpose  of  framing,  revis- 
ing, or  ratifying  constitutions  or  parts  of  consti- 
tutions, either  for  the  Union  or  for  Slates  now 
members  thereof,  including  in  that  number 
twenty-eight  conventions  called  simply  to  ratify 
propositions  made  by  other  conventions  or  bo<l- 
ies  having  analogous  functions— such  as  the  sev- 
eral State  conventions  which  ratified  the  Fe<leral 
Constitution — and  six  others  which  proved  abor- 
tive, such  as  various  meetings  of  the  council  of 
censors  of  Penn>ylvania  antl  of  Vermont,  and 
the  Rhode  Island  Convention  of  1834.  Of  the 
remaining  one  hundred  and  eighteen  ccmventions, 
properly  speaking,  seventy-eight  submitted  the 
fruit  of  iheir  labors  to  the  people,  including  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  forty  which  did  not.  Bui  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  can  be  reached  only  bv 
considering  their  distribution  in  point  of  time.* 


ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  MANORS  IN 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 
IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  WESTCHESTER. 
By  Edw.ard  Fluvd  DeL.\nci.y,  with  Map  of 


the  Manors  in  Westchester.     Pamphlet.     Im- 
]>erial  octavo,  pp.  166.     New  York,  1886. 

This  scholarly  work,  written  from  a  legal  point 
of  view,  is  a  separately  printed  chapter  Trom  the 
recently  published  **  History  of  Westchester 
County,"  and  possesses  exceptional  value  from 
the  fact  that  it  forcibly  elucidates  a  feature  of 
American  history  hitherto  verv  little  known  and 
understood.  Mr.  DeLancey  has  had  the  best  of 
opportunities  for  informing  himself  in  relation 
to  his  theme,  and  in  no  other  printed  volume 
can  be  found  so  clear  and  accurate  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  general  character  of  the  Dutch  sys- 
tents  and  law  and  patroonships  established  in  this 
countr)' ;  and  of  the  subsequent  system  of  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  York  as  Lord  Pro- 
prietor. Mr.  I>eLanccy  tells  us  what  the  man- 
ors in  New  York  were  not  and  what  they  were. 
He  says,  **The  impression  is  verj'  common, 
especiallv  in  America,  that  the  manor  system  is 
purely  of  feudal  origin.  Writers  who  have  re- 
ferred to  the  New  York  manors,  as  a  rule, 
describe  them  as  the  same  as  the  feudal  manors 
of  England,  not  aware  that  manors  have  not 
been  created  in  England  since  1290 ;  not  aware 
that  the  law  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  wrest- 
ing of  New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch  prohib- 
ited  thf  existence  in  the  ne7i>  Province  of  New 
York  of  feudal  manors.  They  have  indulged,  and 
do  indulge,  in  a  great  deal  of  fine,  and  sometimes 
indignant,  writing  on  the  subject,  which  had, 
and  has,  no  real  basis  whatever.  .  .  .  No  grant 
of  a  feudal  manor  \\\  England  at  any  time  from 
their  first  introduction  ever  carried  with  it  a  title, 
and  much  less  did  any  grant  of  a  New  York  free- 
hold manor  ever  do  so.  Both  related  to  bnd 
only.  The  term  Lord  of  the  Manor  is  a  techni- 
cal one,  and  means  simply  the  owner — the  pos- 
sessor— of  a  manor,  nothing  more.  Its  use  as  a 
title  is  simply  a  work  of  intense,  or  ignorant, 
republican  provincialism.  '  Lord,'  as  a  prefix  to 
a  manor  owner's  name,  was  never  used  in  Eng- 
land, nor  in  the  Province  of  New  York." 

Mr.  DeLancey  explains  the  difference  between 
the  old  feudal  manors  of  England  and  the  mod- 
ern manorial  system  of  New  York,  with  its  inci- 
dents and  tenure  introduced  by  the  English,  and 
proceeds  to  show  how  the  erection  of  these  man- 
ors, like  the  previous  creation  of  patroonships  by 
the  Dutch,  was  simply  the  establishment  and 
carrying  out  of  what  they  deemed  the  best  method 
of  ])romoting  the  growth  and  development  of 
their  new  possession  under  their  own  laws  and 
customs.  To  the  same  idea  was  due  the  grant- 
ing of  large  tracts  of  land,  '*  Great  Patents,"  as 
they  were  called,  which  were  not  manors.  In 
the  County  of  Westchi  ster  were  six  manors,  those 
of  Cortlandt,  Scarsdale,  Pelham,  Morrisania, 
Fordham,  and  Philipsborough.     It  is  said  that 
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in  1769  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county 
lived  in  the  monster  manors  of  Cortlandt  and 
Philipsborough.  The  map,  which  'serves  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  volume,  will  give  the  reader 
an  opportunity  to  note  the  comparative  extent  of 
these  great  tracts  of  land.  A  separate  map,  on 
page  J 15,  is  that  of  the  Cortlandt  manor,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  work.  There  are  also 
excellent  individual  maps  of  the  manors  of  Phil- 
ipsboruugh  and  of  Scarsdale.  A  volume  of  such 
conseauence  to  students  of  American  history  as 
this  of  Mr.  DeLancey's  should  have  a  place  in 
every  college  and  public  library. 


THE  EARLY  TUDORS  :  Henry  VII.;  Henr}- 

VIII.      By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly,  M.  A. 

i6mo,  pp.  246.      New  York  :   Charles  Scrib- 

ner's  Sons. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  projecting  this  series, 
entitled  **  Epochs  of  Modem  History,"  Mr. 
Morris  supplied  something  that  was  lacking  in 
the  world  of  letters.  The  series  now  numbers 
seventeen  volumes,  including  "  The  Early  Tu- 
dors,"  and  may  run  through  several  more.  The 
study  of  history  by  epochs  has  manifest  advanta- 
ges, grouping  passages  and  persons  in  their 
natural  relations,  and  fixing  them  in  the  mind 
through  mutual  association.  Of  course  the  dif- 
ferent volumes  sometimes  overlap,  but  this  only 
tends  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  series.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that  an  ex-master  of  Rugby 
should  permit  himself  to  be  responsible  for  such 
inelegant,  not  to  say  incorrect,  sentences  as  the 
following,  which  we  quote  from  page  19 : 

*'As  to  Lord  Stanley,  Richard  seems  to  have 
had  the  incapacity  (not  uncommon  in  tyrants)  to 
reflect  that  those  whom  they  injure  are  certain 
to  remember  the  wrong  when  they  themselves 
have  forgotten  it."  And,  "  Making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  Richard  acknowledged,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, his  crime  in  his  final  address  to  his 
soldiers."  etc.  In  the  last  sentence  the  simple 
transposition  of  "his  crime"  to  follow  "ac- 
knowledged "  would  have  turned  into  good  Eng- 
lish what  must  now  stand  as  a  bungling  form 
of  expresj-ion. 

THE  HISTORICAL  WRITINGS  OF  THE 
LATE  ORSAMUS  IL  MARSHALL,  Relat- 
ing to  the  Early  History  of  the  West.  With 
an  Introduction  by  William  L.  Stone.  Small 
4to,  pp.  500.  Albany,  New  York,  18S7  : 
Joel  Munsell's  Sons. 

1  he  author  of  this  exceedingly  interesting 
woik  was  an  enthusiast  in  historical  studies,  a 
mar.  of  marked  ability  and  many  excellencies. 
His  writings,  which  form  the  volume  before  us, 
are  chiefly  a  collection  of  historical  monographs 


and  contributions  to  magazine  literature,  which 
were  prepared  with  great  fidelity  and  painstaking 
research  among  original  authorities,  and  which 
will  never  lose  their  special  value  and  importance. 
Mr.  Marshall  chose  chiefly  for  his  subjects  the 
aborigines  of  western  New  York,  and  the  early 
explorers — subjects  fraught  with  all  the  elements 
of  picturesque  romance.  He  was  a  frequent  and 
highly  appreciated  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
the  Magazine  of  American  History,  the  first 
article  in  the  first  number  of  this  periodical,  in 
January,  1877,  being  from  his  pen.  In  his 
"Sketch  of  some  of  the  Indian  Tribes  which 
formerly  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes," 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  book,  he  reveals  a 
tender  and  sympathizing  spirit  and  a  fondness 
for  traditions,  which  serve  to  illumine  his  pages 
and  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  narrative.  One 
of  the  most  mteresting  chapters  is  "  The  first  visit 
of  De  La  Salle  to  the  Senecas,  made  in  1669,"  a 
paper  read  before  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society 
in  1874.  An  account  of  "  De  Celoron's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Ohio  in  1749"  is  another  contribution 
of  sterling  worth  and  special  note.  An  appreci- 
ative introduction  to  the  work  appears  from  the 
pen  of  William  L.  Stone.  An  elaborate  and  ex- 
cellent index  and  an  appendix  conclude  the 
volume,  which  is  a  deserved  and  fitting  monu- 
ment to  a  critical  historical  scholar  and  an 
estimable  citizen. 


THE  FEUD   OF  OAKFIELD   CREEK.     A 

Novel  of  California  Life.    By  Josiah  Royce. 

i6mo,  pp.  483.     Boston  :    Houghton,   Mifflin 

&  Co. 

The  reader  of  the  day  has  learned  to  expect 
from  a  book  that  professes  to  deal  with  the 
Paciflc  Coast  something  that  touches  upon  the 
life  of  mining  camps  and  the  strange  characters 
and  episodes  that  render  that  phase  of  existence 
so  fascinating  to  eastern  readers,  but  the  present 
novel  treats  of  an  entirely  different  outgrowth  of 
the  conditions  that  have  developed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Francisco  ;  the  relations,  that  is, 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  with  complications  aris- 
ing out  of  personal  quarrels,  literary  ambitions, 
and  love  affairs.  1  he  plot  is  as  characteristic 
and  as  full  of  local  color  as  if  the  scenes  were 
laid  in  mining  camps,  and  presents,  upon  the 
whole,  a  view  of  California  existence  that  will  be 
a  revelation  to  most  readers. 


OUR   GOVERNMENT.     How  it  grew,  what 

it    does,   and     how    it    does    it.     By    Ji  SSE 

Macy,  A.M.     i6mo,  pp.  238.  Boston,   1886: 

Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  hand-book,  prepared 
with  skill  and  intelligent  care  for  the  young 
mind  already  partially  informed  concerning  the 
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local  governments  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  or 
school  district.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that 
the  institutions  nearest  and  most  easily  compre- 
hended are  first  presented,  and  the  child  is  led 
onward  by  dainty  steps  through  his  own  State, 
until  he  understands  the  relation  of  the  whole 
machinery  to  the  Federal  Government  Many 
facts  and  incidents  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  colonies  are  used  to  show^  the  close  connec- 
tion of  our  present  affairs,  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral, with  the  past  experiences  of  the  people. 
To  understand  what  governments  are  doing  in- 
volves some  knowledge  of  what  they  have  been 
doing.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past  is 
the  ^st  possible  preparation  for  understanding 
the  present.  The  book  is  well  conceived,  and 
it  is  full  of  priceless  suggestions  ;  the  bright 
pupil  will  be  guided  through  its  study  into  the 
avenues  of  general  culture  in  history,  as  well  as 
in  law-making  and  political  economy. 


OUTLINES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
With  an   account  of   its   origin  and  sources, 
and  of  its  historical  development.     By  George 
B.    Davis,   U.  S.  A.     i6nio.  pp.  4O9.     New 
York,  1887  :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

One  result  at  least  has  grown  out  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  of  evolution  that  have  of  late  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  from  thinking  peo- 
ple— no  history  of  anything  is  complete  unless 
it  traces  the  gradual  development  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  from  its  first  conception  to 
its  latest  perfection  or  imperfection,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  author's  purpose  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  volume  has  been  to  provide 
a  work  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  wish  to  gain  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  that  underlie  the  laws  of 
nations.  The  use  of  technical  terms  has,  to  this 
end.  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
result  is  an  elementary  text-book  rather  than  a 
book  of  reference,  though  in  this  latter  aspect  it 
is  by  no  means  without  value.  The  list  of 
authorities  with  which  it  opens  is  a  very  full 
bibliography  of  the  subject  under  consideration, 
including  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  most  pro- 
found students  of  this  most  important  branch 
of  jurisprudence,  from  Fuffendorf,  in  1706,  to 
Schuyler,  in  1886. 

The  definition  is  worth  noting  as  indicative  of 
the  basis  of  study.  This,  in  Mr.  Davis'  view,  com- 
prises "  the  aggregate  of  rules  and  limitations 
which  sovereign  states  agree  to  observe  in  their 
intercourse  and  relations  with  each  other.  As  it 
deals  with  the  relation  of  states  in  their  sov- 
erei.;n  capacity,  it  is  sometimes  called  '  Public 
International  Law,'  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
branch  of  the  science  which  has  to  do  with  the 
relations  of  states  to  the  citizen  or  subjects  of 
other  states,   which  is  called  '  Private    Interna- 


tional Law  ; '  or,  as  it  is  in  question  whether 
the  courts  of  a  state  shall  apply  their  own  mu- 
nicipal laws,  or  those  of  another  state,  in  the  de- 
termination of  a  given  cause,  this  branch  of  the 
subject  has  sometimes  been  called  the  '  Conflict 
of  Laws.'  **  The  author  is  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, where,  of  course,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  officers  shall  be  trained  in  sound 
principles  of  the  relations  that  subsist  among 
civil  i2ed  nations.  The  volume  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be  accepted  as  the  best  guide  as  yet 
available  for  young  men  who  may,  in  the  course 
of  their  professional  life,  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, on  their  own  responsibility,  questions  in- 
volving the  gravest  matters  of  international 
comity. 


LIFE  OF  THOMAS  HART  BENTON. 
[American  Statesmen.]  By  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  i6mo,  pp.  372.  Boston  and 
New  York,  1887  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  book  is  intensely  interesting  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  It  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  literary  work.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  his  subject,  and  told  the  story  of  his 
varied  career  m  a  rapid,  forceful,  engaging' 
manner.  Mr.  Benton  was  bom  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1782,  but  he  was  primarily  a  western 
and  not  a  southern  statesman.  The  political 
school  which  he  represented  came  to  its  fullest 
development  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri, when  they  were  known  as  the  Border 
States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  truthfully  says  :  **  Ben- 
ton was  one  of  those  public  men  who  formu- 
late and  express,  rather  than  shape,  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  who  stand  behind  them,  and  whom 
they  represent.  A  man  of  strong  intellect  and 
keen  energy,  he  was  for  many  years  the  fore- 
most representative  of  at  least  one  phase  of  that 
thought ;  being,  also,  a  man  of  high  principle 
and  determined  courage.  When  a  younger  gener- 
ation had  grown  up,  and  the  bent  of  the  thought 
had  changed,  he  declined  to  change  with  it, 
bravely  accepting  political  defeat  as  the  alterna- 
tive, and  going  down  without  flinching  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
always  stood."  In  his  young  days,  Mr.  Benton 
studied  law,  and  attained  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  he  served  one  term  in  the  Tennessee 
legislature,  where  he  procured  the  passage  of 
laws  reforming  the  judicial  system,  and  giving 
to  slaves  the  benefit  of  a  jury  trial.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  an  influential  editor 
in  St.  Louis  before  the  war  closed,  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  thirty  years. 
His  public  life  covered  a  period  of  exciting  po- 
litical controversies,  in  all  of  which  he  was  more 
or  less  concerned.  Mr.  Roosevelt  describes 
him  in  his  private  life  as  "  a  religious   man," 
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who,  *•  like  his  great  political  chief .  could  on  oc- 
casions swear  roundly.  His  personal  and  polit- 
ical prejudices  were  bitter,  and  he  denounced 
his  enemies  freely  in  public  ;  yet  he  always  de- 
clined to  take  part  in  joint  political  debates  on 
account  of  the  personal  discourtesy  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  His  character  grew  stead- 
ily to  the  very  last ;  he  made  better  speeches, 
and  was  better  able  to  face  new  problems,  when 
past  three  score  and  ten  than  in  his  early  youth 
or  middle  age." 

NEW  YORK.  THE  PLANTING  AND 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  EMPIRE 
STATE.  By  Ellis  H.  Roherts.  [Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.]  Two  volumes,  small 
i2mo.  Boston  and  New  York,  1887  ;  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

Such  is  the  litle  of  this  last  of  the  five  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  history  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Netherland  and  the  Province  and  State  of 
New  York  to  the  form  of  a  brief  manual.  As 
to  the  object  of  the  writer  in  this  production,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture,  as  the  work  has  no  intro- 
duction, nor  even  a  preface.  Undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Roberts  had  good  reasons,  and  probably  thought 
he  had  better  not  give  them,  but  why  it  is  hard  to 
say.  From  an  advertising  page,  bound  after 
the  index  in  the  second  volume,  headed  "Amer- 
ican Commonwealths,  edited  by  Horace  E. 
Scudder,"  we  learn  that  Mr.  Scudder  is  getting 
out  "a  series  of  volumes  narrating  the  hi.story 
of  such  States  of  the  Union  as  have  exerted  a 
positive  influence  in  the  shaping  of  the  national 
government,  or  have  a  striking  political,  social, 
or  economical  history."  and  that  *'  the  aim  of 
the  editor  will  be  to  secure  trustworthy  and 
graphic  narratives,  which  shall  have  substantial 
value  as  historical  monographs  and  at  the  same 
time  do  full  justice  to  the  picturesque  elements 
of  the  subjects."  and  that  *'it  is  hoped  by  this 
means  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  to  give  a  fresh  point  of  view 
for  the  study  of  American  history."  Whether 
the  editor  of  the  series  and  the  author  of  these 
two  volumes  disagreed  or  not  as  to  their  raison 
{i't'tn\  and  therefore  concluded  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  does  not  appear.  The  result  is  that 
we  are  driven  to  the  above-mentioned  advertise- 
ment of  Mr.  Scudder  for  a  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Roberts*  work,  and  that  is  found 
only  in  its  last  quoted  sentence.  Now,  we  un- 
derstand that  any  account  of  any  country  brought 
down  to  a  late  date  may  throw  new  light  on  its 
"development."  But  how  such  accounts  as 
Mr.  Scudder  proposes,  of  such  "American  Com- 
monwealths "  as  he  selects,  can  "give  a  fresh 
point  of  view  for  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory "  is  not  at  all  clear. 

It  is  very  certain  that  Mr.  Roberts'  two  duo- 


decimo volumes  do  not  give  any  "  fresh  point  of 
view  for  the  study  "  of  New  York  history.  He 
does  not  claim  any  original  research  nor  access 
to  any  new  material.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is 
an  admirably  well  written  abridgment  of  New 
York  history  from  an  ojd  point  of  view.  But 
not  one  authority  is  given,  nor  a  document,  pa- 
per, or  book  cited  for  any  statement  made,  save 
a  very,  very  few  quotations  in  the  text,  so  few 
as  hardly  to  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Mr. 
Roberts  is,  pexiiaps,  not  to  blame  for  this.  He 
and  his  readers  are  the  sufferers  from  the  system 
adopted  in  the  **  series."  Mr.  Scudder,  the 
editor,  or  the  publishers,  have  undertaken  to 
applv  the  same  system  to  food  for  the  mind,  in 
the  form  of  history,  that  has  been  applied  so 
profitably  and  successfully  to  food  for  the  body, 
in  the  form  of  beef,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
When  Fran9ois  Appert,  as  far  back  as  1809, 
announced  in  France  his  great  discovery  of  se- 
curing cooked  food  in  hermetically  sealed  ves- 
sels, which  has  since  been  carried  to  such  per- 
fection there,  and  in  "  this  America  of  ours,"  he 
had  little  idea  that  his  invention  would  eventu- 
ally be  applied  to  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  mental  food  in  the  same  way.  And  yet 
it  has  been  done,  with  great  success  and  profit 
to  the  publishers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numer- 
ous "  series,"  in  philosophy,  biography,  physics, 
history,  etc.,  with  which  booksellers'  shelves 
now  grroan.  Of  this  cantud  history,  so  to 
speak,  these  two  volumes  are  exceedingly  good 
specimens.  Mr.  Roberts  was  a  very  good  work- 
man for  Mr.  Scudder  to  employ  in  his  history 
canning  business.  They  will  do  well  to  dip  into 
for  a  newspaper  article,  an  anniversary  oration, 
a  centennial  celebration,  or  any  other  literary 
fishing  excursion,  or  picnic,  and  even  could  be 
opened  for  a  sudden  military  or  political  supper 
and  the  speeches  or  addresses  thereto  appurte- 
nant. They  can  be  so  drawn  upon  with  pleas- 
ure to  all  present,  provided,  however,  that  Mr. 
Roberts'  language  is  not  "warmed  over,"  or 
"spiced  up.'   for  the  occasion. 

The  difficulty  is  ^hat  the  whole  system  of 
"preserving"  history  in  pretty  little  volumes, 
like  meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  pretty  little 
cans,  is  wrong.  Neither  answer  except  for  tem- 
porary occasions,  and  if  depended  upon  produce 
in  the  one  case  mental,  in  the  other  physical, 
dyspepsia.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  man  of  education 
and  culture,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress, 
mayor  of  a  city,  is  the  editor  of  a  flourishing 
newspaper  of  the  interior,  and  president  of  a 
local  historical  society.  If  he  had  undertaken 
to  give  us  a  full  history  of  the  colony  and  State, 
with  plenty  of  time  at  his  dispossil,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  well  done,  with  the  bones, 
pristle,  tendons,  muscle,  and  juices  of  the  subject 
m  their  proper  relations,  instead  of  the  cut-up 
and  canned  articles  he  has  been  forced  to  pre- 
pare. 
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There  being  no  preface  or  introduction — no 
label,  as  it  were — to  his  work,  we  do  not  know 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  four  previous  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  history  of  New  York  that  have  been 
published.  The  first  was  '  *  Eastman's  "  history 
of  the  State  from  its  discovery,  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  families,  published  in  New  York  in 
1828,  and  brought  down  to  that  date,  in  small  duo- 
decimo of  279  pages.  It  was  simply  an  abstract, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  of  the  subject,  in  chap- 
ters and  numbered  sections,  with  questions  at  the 
foot  of  each  page.  The  second  was  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  full  geographical  account  of  the  county 
and  its  original  inhabitants,  published  in  New 
York  in  1833,  in  a  thick  duodecimo  of  455  pages. 
Both  editions  contain  at  the  end  a  very  few 
biographical  sketches  of  noted  persons.  These 
works  are  capital  outline  histories,  just  what 
such  works  should  be  for  school  and  family 
use.  The  author's  preface  well  says,  **  In  a 
work  of  this  nature  it  seemed  that  the  compiler 
should  not  seek  minutely  to  detail  the  policy, 
or  exhibit  the  springs  and  motives,  of  govern- 
ment, but  should  in  general  restrict  himself  to 
a  plain  exhibition  of  facts  and  events."  This 
and  this  only  is  what  all  abbreviated  gr  outline 
histories  should  aim  at.  The  third  work  was 
altogether  of  a  different  character.  It  was  a  his- 
tory of  New  York  for  schools,  by  William  Dun- 
lap,  in  two  small,  thin,  i2mo  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1837,  and  consists  of 
conversations  or  dialogues  between  an  old  uncle, 
three  small  boys,  and  one  little  girl.  They  be- 
gin with  Hudson  and  talk  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Revolution.  It  is  weak,  puerile,  very  ''patriotic," 
and  very  hard  reading,  but  gives  a  fair  outline 
of  the  subject.  It  is  only  noteworthy  as  out  of 
it  grew  its  author's  larger  work,  "  Dunlap's  His- 
tory of  New  York,"  in  the  usual  narrative  style, 
left  unfinished  at  his  death  and  published  after- 
ward, in  183Q,  in  two  volumes,  large  duodecimo. 
Dunlap  was  industrious,  but  credulous,  and  he 
collected  a  good  deal  of  matter,  some  of  it  valu- 
able, which  was  added  to  and  forms  part  of  the 
second  of  the  two  volumes. 

The  fourth  was  **  A  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools, 
Academies,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  other 
Seminaries  of  Instruction,  by  S.  S.  Randall, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York,"  published  in  that  city  in  1871,  in  one 
volume  duodecimo,  beginning  with  the  Indians 
and  coming  down  to  the  second  election  of  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman.  It  is  in  chapters  and  numbered 
sections — a  mere  outline — based  on  "Smith's 
History  of  New  York  "  mainly  as  to  the  Colonial 
era,  the  ordinary  accounts  of  the  Revolution,  and 
**  Hammond's  Political  Historv,"  and  Miss 
Booth's  '•  History  of  the  City  of  New  York  "  and 
the  author's  own  later  knowledge  as  to  State  pol- 
itics. 


It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  little  hold  the 
historv  of  New  York  seems  to  have  upon  its 
own  citizens,  and  the  little  attention  they  gave  to 
it,  that  Randall's  preface  to  this  book  actually 
begins  with  these  words,  '*  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  compilation  now  presented  to  the  public  is 
the  first  attempt  at  providing  for  our  element- 
ary and  higher  institutions  of  learning  a  sepa- 
rate History  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  these  works  were  pro- 
fessedly school  histories  or  manuals,  while  Mr. 
Roberts'  work,  the  fifth  and  last,  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  anything,  being  merely  styled,  *'  New 
York — the  Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Empire 
State."  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  history,  but  an  ex- 
tended editorial  review  of  the  history  of  New 
York,  from  1609  down  to  President  Cleveland 
and  Governor  Hill.  His  account  of  the  Dutch 
colonization  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  per- 
haps the  best  part  of  the  volumes.  Mr.  Roberts, 
however,  is  guilty  of  one  great  mistake,  which 
is  a  grievous  defect.  He  makes  the  Dutch  r/- 
gim€  continue  to  1674,  when  it,  in  fact,  was 
terminated  by  the  British  conquest  in  1664.  His 
sixth  chapter  is  entitled,  "  Surrender  of  the 
Dutch,  1663-1674;"  and  his  twelfth,  "Be- 
ginnings of  English  Rule,  1674-1688."  He 
thus  practically  gives  over  to  the  Dutch  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  English  rule.  The  effect  of  his 
treatment  is  to  make  very  hazy  a  period  of 
which  the  actual  documents  and  contemporary 
publications  make  the  history  perfectly  clear 
and  distinct.  He  really  begins  the  English 
rule  with  Andros's  administration  instead  of 
Nicolls's.  The  Leisler  rebellion  he  treats  fairly 
and  well.  But  from  William  and  Mary  to  the 
Revolution  he  has  relied  too  much  on  Smith's 
History,  and  not  enough  on  the  Council  and 
Assembly  journals,  and  that  great  storehouse  of 
facts,  the  eleven  volumes  of  the  Colonial  His- 
torical Documents,  edited  by  O'Callaghan. 
Relying  so  much  on  .Smith  and  the  pamphleteers 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he  has  uncon- 
sciously been  led.  into  errors  which  a  closer 
study  of  the  documents  would  have  prevented. 

The  treatment  of  the  period  from  1776  to 
1789  is  singularly  incorrect  in  one  respect. 
During  that  whole  time  New  York  was  an  inii^- 
pendent  sovereign  State^  free  and  clear  of  all  en- 
tangling alliances  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  did  not  take 
effect  till  their  final  adoption  in  1 781, having  her 
own  army  and  navy,  judiciary,  and  governor, 
and  issuing  her  own  money.  But  of  this  Mr. 
Roberts  strangely  says  not  one  word. 

The  political  history  down  to  our  days,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  War  of  18 12,  and  the  late 
Civil  War.  are  treated  generally  with  fairness 
and  good  taste.  Altogether  the  work  is  credit- 
able, and  its  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  so  well  performed  his  part  of  the  con- 
densing process  confided  to  him  by  Mr.  Scudder. 
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Crosby,  £noch,  Harvey  Dirch  and 
the  myth  of,  431. 

Crosby,  Ernest  H.,  origin  of  horse 
chestnut,  539. 


DALE,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Indians 
brought  by,  to  London,  1616, 
5x6. 

Dana,  E.  L.,  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Luzerne,  93  ;  Abingdon  township, 
9a. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  sketch  of, 
365. 

Daniel,  John  M.,  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond   Examiner^  450 ;    portrait, 

451- 

Darling.  Charles  W.,  proposed  gen- 
ealogical work  of  ,17^. 

Davi3,  Andrew  McFarland,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Colony  of  Nox,  24  j. 

Davis,  George  B.,  outlines  of  Inter- 
national Law,  noticed,  514. 

Dawson,  Henry  B.,  review  of  his 
essay  on  Westchester  County  in 
the  Revolution,  343,  355. 

Day,  Elias,  descendants  of,  86. 

De  Costa,  Rev.  B.  F.,  origin  and 
growth  of  relicious  liberty  in 
K.  Y  ,  511. 

Dedham  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  44^. 

DeerficlcT  Mass. ,  summer  school  of 
history,  established,  526. 

De  Lancey,  Edward  F.,  review  of 
Westchester  County  in  the  Revo- 
lution, 343  ;  origin  and  history  of 
the  manors  in  N.  Y.,  noticed,  53a. 

DelaM-are  Boundary,  and  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  87. 

Democracy,  and  other  a4dresses, 
nHiced.  357. 

Dennie,  Joseph,  sketch  of,  portrait, 
I X  /  J  establishes  the  Port/olio^  1 18. 

Denn-.s.  James  P..  thj  buildings  of 
Wilkrrsbarre,  Pa.,  and  their  occu- 
pants, J54 

De    Wolf    Family,  descendants  of. 

Dodge.  Tristram,  ptarents  of,  86. 

Doyle,  Sir  Francis  Hastings,  Rem- 
iniscences and  Opinions,  1813- 
1835   noticed,  x8i. 

Draper,  Mrs.  Margaret,  proprietor 
of  the  newsftaper  the  Boston  Xrws 
Letter.  6. 

Draper,  John,  proprietor  of  the 
newspaper  the  Boston  JVr:os  Let- 
ter, 6. 

Draper,  Richard,  proprietor  of  the 


newspaper  the  Boston  News  Lot-       N.  V.,  occupied  by  Washington, 


wspape: 
ter,  6. 

Dunster,  Henry,  president  of  Har- 
vard     College,     banished     from 


Mass..  476. 

,  J    O., 


Dykman 
tory,  52  X 


Revolutionary  his- 


E ASTER    Poems,    noticed,    356, 
360 ;  weddings  in  N.  Y.,  X778, 

526. 

Easton,  Mass.,  history  of,  noticed, 
269. 

EdsalL  Thomas  Henry,  origin  of 
the  Colony  of  Nox,  443. 

Egle,  William  H.,  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster to  the  rescue,  93. 

Electricity,  a  century  of,  noticed, 

ElHs,  George  E.,  the  opening,  the 
use,  and  the  future  of  our  domain 
on  this  continent,  8). 

English  Classics,  study  of,  noticed, 
360. 

English^  Robert,  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  America,  443. 

Emmet.  Thomas  Addis,  M.D.,  illus- 
trations from  fhe  collection  of,  3. 
7,  xo,  II,  12, 13,  x6,  X7, 18,  19,25,36, 
27,  97,  98,  99,  100,  xoa,  103,  X06,  I07, 
10^,  no,  XXI,  1x2,  X13,  116,  117,  1x8, 

119,  120,   121,  133,  133,  126,  275,    279, 

„  373, 376,  449.  r     .  . 

Essex  Gazette,  newspaper,  founded, 
1768,  15;  fac-simile  of  heading, 
'77S«  27  <    name  changed,  108,  x<~9. 

Essex,  Mass.,  first  religious  news- 
paper in  the  world,  published  in, 

4a?-  43« 
Eureka  Lodge,  350. 

Evening  Post,  newspaper,  founded 

in  Phua.,  33. 

FALMOUTH  Gazette,  first  news- 
paper in  Maine,  133. 
Falmouth,  Va.,  view  of  the  town  of, 

457- 

Family,  the  an  historical  and  social 
study,  noticed.  93. 

Farmers*  Weekly  Museum,  news- 
I>aper.  founded,  1791,  XX7. 

Federal  Gazette,  and  Philadelphia 
Advertiser,  fac-simile  of  heaaing, 
1700,  123. 

Fitzhugh  Family,  home  of  the,  190. 

Flood,  Thomas,  printer  of  the 
Mother  Goose  melodies,  founds  the 
Boston  Ei'ening  Post,  9. 

Florida,  the  day  of  discovery  of, 
86,  174. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester,  Ribliotheca 
Hamiltoniana.  noticed.  180. 

Foreman.  Allan.  President  Lincoln's 
unlucky  pass,  151. 

Fort  Duquesne,  the  fall  of,  T.  J. 
Chapman^  330, 

France.  Benjamin  Franklin  in,  no- 
ticed, 359 ;  American  revolution- 
ary writers  in  the  pay  of,  442. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  portrait.  5  ;  his 
connection  with  the  newspaper 
the  New  England  Courant ,  ^  ; 
editor  of  Pa.  Gazette,  1  j  ;  in 
France,  noticed,  359. 

Franklin,  James,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  the  A'ttf  England 
Courant,  4  ;  arrested  for  contro- 
versy with  the  clergy,  9 ;  issues 
his  newspaper  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  Beniamin,9. 

Franklin,  Walter,  bis  residence  in 


Franks,  David,  fotmderof  the  news- 
paper the  A^.  7-  Journal^  98. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  first  and  last, 
MoMcure  D.  Conway ^  I.,  i8« ;  II., 
^9;  home  of  Marv  Washington 
in,  X87;  home  of  the  Fitzhughs 
in,  100 ;  home  of  Bettv  Lewis.  X95  ; 
the  slavery  question  in,  1844,  451 : 
population,  x86o,  453 ;  evacusued 
by  the  Confederate  troops,  1869. 
453;  view  of  the  Marye  House, 
453  :  the  battle  of,  460,  46a  ;  view 
of  stone  wall,  461 :  Union  troop* 
take  possession,  463;  sketch  of, 
after  the  battle,  Dec.  13,  2863, 
464. 

Frelinghu>sen,  Frederick  T.,  Life, 
Services,  and  Character  of,  178. 

French  Allies  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 89. 

Freneau.  Philip,  portrait,  Z3i ;  editor 
of  the  A^  )r .  Daily  Advertiser^ 
123 ;  his  opposition  to  Washing- 
ton, 133  ;  sketch  of,  X33  ;  fac-simue 
of  frontispiece  to  the  poems  of, 
124. 

Frey,  S.  L.,  recollections  rf  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  445. 

Friend,  fac-simile  of  heading  of 
newspaper,  the,  1847,  published  at 
Honolulu,  223. 

GAINE,  Hugh,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  A'.  }'.  Gazette  and 
l4reekly  Mercury^  'oi,  103  ;  fac- 
simile of  autograph  letter  of,  X03  ; 
satire  on  tiie  petition  of.  105. 

Gales,  Joseph,  founder  of  the  news- 
paper the  Raleigh  Register,  a86. 

Gales,  Joseph,  Jr.,  his  connection 
with  the  newspaper  the  National 
Intelligencer,  286. 

Galveston  Historical  Society,  sketch 
of  the,  179. 

Gardiner,  Asa  Bird,  our  French 
allies  in  the  American  Revolution. 
89 

Garfield,   Mrs.  James  A.,  portrait, 

39^- 
Germantown,  Pa.,  first  newspaper 

in,  zo. 

Georgia  Historical  Society,  annual 
meeting,  election  of  officers,  268. 

Gibson.  James,  origin  of  the  name 
Sintoyck,  176. 

Glazier,  Capt.,  and  his  lake,  noticed, 
X83. 

Goddard.  William,  editor  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Md.  Journal, 
Prox'tdcnce  Gazette,  and  the  Pa. 
Chronicle,  17  ;  portrait,  18  ;  fac- 
simile of  autograph  letter  from,  to 
(Jen.  Gates,  1785.  112. 

Godwin,  Rev.  Morgan,  opposed  to 
the  African  slave  trade,  449. 

Goode,G.  Brown,  beginningscf  Nat- 
ural History  in  America,  noticed, 
183. 

Goodrich,  Grant,  memoir  of  Col. 
(jurdon  S.  Hubbard.  Qf). 

(xotham,  first  use  of  the  term,  ap- 
plied to  N.  Y..  S2S. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S..  life  of,  noticed. 
94  ;  his  love  of  horses,  49X. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Ulysses  S., portrait.  395. 

Greelcv,  Nathan,  the  first  H*.me- 
stead  Bill.  167. 

Green,  Bartholomew,  printer  of  the 
Boston  Ac7i's  Letter,  3  ;  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  latter,  6. 
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Green,  Thomas,  founder  the  news- 
paper the  Conn.  C<mrant^  x6. 

Greville,  C.  F.,  memoirs,  vol.  iii., 
noticed,  JS7. 

Griswold  G<niealo|ry,  noticed,  527. 

Guide  to  Politeness,  noticed,  439. 

Guild,  Reuben  A.,  birth,  parentage, 
and  education  of  Rof^  Williams, 

ISA' 
Gwinnett,    Button,   SifiT"^   of   the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  mon- 
ument to,  133. 


HABERSHAM,  Maj.  John,  Bio- 
graphical sketch  of,  noticed, 
x8o. 

Ha^eman,  John  F.,  the  Life,  Ser- 
vices, and  Character  of  Frederick 
T.  Frelinghuysen.  178. 

Haines,  Fereuson,  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, by  Rufus  Choate,  contrib- 
uted by,  82. 

Haines,  William  Shipley,  ancestry 
of,  noticed.  270. 

Hakes  Genealogy,  noticed.  270. 

Hale. Edward  ET, Franklin  in  France, 
noticed,  359. 

Hall,  Lyman,  Signer  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  monument 
to,  X33. 

Halleck,  Gen.  H.  W.,  letter  to  Gen. 
Hunter,  respecting  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson,  180a,  143. 

Hallock,  Charles,  the  making  of 
history  in  Alaska,  336. 

Hallock,  Rev.  Moses,  home  of,  219  ; 
sketch  of,  324. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  bibliography 
of  the  writings  of.  noticed,  180. 

Hamilton.  Gen.  Schuyler,  history  of 
the  National  Flag,  noticed,  184. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  heading  of  the,  1786,  107 ; 
view  of  hand  p>ress  of  the,  107. 

Harris,  Benjamin,  printer  of  the 
first  newsi>aper  in  America,  i. 

Harrower,  Henry  D.,  Capt.  Gla- 
zier and  his  Lake,  noticed,  183. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  first  newspaper  in, 
16. 

Hartford  Mercury,  newspaper,  es- 
tablished, 178^,  127. 

Hartley,  Isaac  S.,  the  Twelve  Gates, 
poems,  noticed,  3^6. 

Harvard  College,  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of,  70. 

Harvey  Birch  and  the  Myth  of 
Enoch  Crosby,  431. 

Hayden,  Horace  Edwin,  Whalley 
the  Regicide,  529. 

Hayes,    Mrs.  RuUierford.  portrait, 

397- 
Heatherly    War.   the,   H^illiam    A. 

IVood^  314. 

Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  first  re- 
ligious newspai>er,  429  ■  tac-simile 
offirst  page  of  the.  1808,  430. 

Herbert,  Gen.  Obediah.  letter  to  his 
son,  183 1  ;  relative  to  steam  car- 
riage at  Bordentown.  N.  J.,  523. 

Hiller,  Alfred,  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  N.  J..  179. 

His  One  Fault,  a  novel,  noticed,  359. 

Hitchcock,  Henry,  American  State 
Constitutions,  noticed,  ^32. 

Hitchcock.  Ripley,  notable  etchings 
by  American  Artists,  noticed,  184. 

Hobart  ^sha,  Admiral,  life  of,  no- 
ticed, 181. 

Hollister,  Horace,  the  birth  of  Lu- 
zerne Co.,  Pa.,  92. 


Holmes,  Obadiah,  his  arrest  and 
punishment,  as  a  Baptist,  477. 

Holt,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  newspaper,  the  A''.  K  Ga%ette 
and  Past  Boy^  106 ;  establishes  the 
N.  Y.  Journals  xo6;  tomb  of,  xo6; 
establishes  the  Independent  Ga- 
zette or  iV.  Y.  Journal,  107. 

Homestead  Bill,  the  first,  Nathan 
Greeley^  163. 

Honolulu,  fac-simile  of  heading  of 
newspaper  the  Friend^  published 
at,  22V 

Horse  Chestnut,  origin  of  the  name, 
263,3^2,  529. 

Howard,  James  Q.,  When  did  Ohio 
become  a  State  ?  x^s. 

Hubbard,  Gurdon  S.,  memoirs  of, 
90. 

Huguenot  Society  of  America,  col- 
lections, vol.  i.,  noticed,  269. 

Hunter,  Maj. -Gen.  David,  sketch  of, 
Ro6ert  C.  Schenck,  138;  letter  from, 
to  Edwin  M.  Stanton  respecting 
the  enlistment  of  slaves,  1862,  145; 
letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  1863, 149. 

ICE-CREAM,  its  early  use,  86. 
Independent  Chronicle  and  Uni- 
versal Advertiser,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  heading,  1785,  xoo. 

Independent  Gazette  or  N.  Y.  Jour- 
nal, established,  107. 

Independent  Gazetteer,  or  the 
Chronicle  of  Freedom,  newspa- 
per, fac-similc  of  heading,  xx8. 

Indians,  war  with,  X676,  in  Va.,  39 ; 
treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  prop- 
erty line  of  1768,  A-) ;  map  showing 
property  line  of  the,  1766,  56 ;  fac- 
simile of  Indian  chief,  frontis- 
piece of  Freneau's  poems,  124  ; 
destroy  Andrustown,  N.  Y.,  1778, 


w     ''  349 . 
origin  of  the  word  Tianderra,  350 ; 

in  the  Wabash    country  prior  to 

i8cx>.  408  ;  Shikellimy  and  Logan, 

445  ;  in  London,  x6x6,  516. 

Ingle,  Edward.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
visit  to  America,  364  ;  Governor 
Spotwood's  Horseshoe  Campaign. 
ZJ16,  as  related  to  the  romance  of 
Cathay,  29s. 

International  Law,  outlines  of,  no- 
ticed, 536. 

Irving,  Peter,  part  proprietor  of 
newspaper,  the  Morning  Ckron- 
icUy  280- 

Irving,  Washington,  portrait,  29x. 

JTACKSON,  Andrew,  his  love  for 
I     horses  and  horse-racing,  487. 
ackson.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  ("Stone- 
wall "),  view  of  the  place  where 


he  was  killed^  462 

and  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 


Jameson, 


jq,  407. 
F..   W 


illiam  Usselinx 


pany.  531. 
Jans,  Anneke,  descendants  of,  86. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  the  horses  and 

carriages  of,  485  ;  life  of,  noticed, 

535- 

Jenkint?,  Steuben,  the  government 
of  Wyoming.  Pa.,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  Luzerne  Co.,  92. 

Jerome.  Irene  E.,  nature  s  halle- 
lujah, noticed,  96;  Easter  poem, 
noticed,  360. 

Johnston,  John  W.,  the  first  Ameri- 
can rebel,  38. 


Jones^  Charles  C,  Jr.,  monument  to 
Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Walton,  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, x^3  ;  sketch  of  Maj. 
John  Habersham,  noticed,  180. 

Journalism  in  America,  beginning 
of,  X  ;  notable  editors  Mtwcen 
1776  and  x8oo,  97 :  transition  pe- 
riod of.  273;  lading  editors  in 
this  century,  278. 

KANSAS,  number  of  newspapers 
published  in.  354 ;  Historical 
Society,  annual  meeting,  newspa- 
per collection,  354. 

Katy  of  Catoctin  ;  or,  the  Chain- 
breakers,  noticed,  04. 

Keble,  John,  the  Christian  Year, 
poems,  noticed.  360. 

Keimer.  Samuel,  founder  of  the 
newspapers  the  Universal  Jmtruc- 
tor  and  Pa.  Gazette^  x8. 

Kennedy,  S.  S.,  historical  sketch  of 
Abingdon  Township,  Pa.,  9. 

Kent,  Chancellor  James,  birthplace 
of,  Wiiliaw  S.  Pelietreau,  2^5  ; 
fac-simile  of  autograph   map  by, 

346  ;  fac  simile  of  letter  from.  1846, 

347  ;  letter  to  John  Cullen  Van 
Rensselaer,  1846,  respecting  the 
Kent  family,  347. 

Key-Stone  State,  origin  of  the 
pnrase,  X74,  352. 

King,  Horatio,  incidents  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  life,  2^1. 

Kingsley.  Charles,  Easter  poem, 
noticed,  -^60. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  grave  of,  178. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe, 
295. 

Knower.  D.,  the  homestead  of  Da- 
vid Williams,  x68. 

LAFAYETTE,  Marquis  de.  ad- 
vances money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pa.  Heralds  119 ;  land 
presented  to,  36^. 

Lamb,  Charles,  Essays  of  Elia,  no- 
ticed, X83. 

Lamb,  Mrs.  Martha  J.,  tribute  to- 
Senator  John  A.  Logan,  13a  ;  his- 
toric homes  in  Plainfield,  Mass., 
217  :  tribute  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  307;  the  White  House 
and  its  memories,  36X ;  Governor 
Robert  Monckton,  470. 

Lamson,  D.  F.,  the  newspaper  the 
Herald  0/  Gospel  0/  L  iberty ,  ^29. 

Law-Makers,  among   the,  noticed,. 

95- 
Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  and  his  friends, 

545- 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Va..  459;  men^ 
tioned  as  Governor  of  va.,  469. 

Lee,  Thomas,  descendants  of,  44X. 

Lenox,  James,  recollections  oz,  no> 
ticcd,  448. 

Letters,  Capt.  Sherwood  to  Gen. 
Haldimond,  X78i,  respecting  the 
negotiations  of  Canada  with  Ver> 
mont,  32 ;  ex-Postmaster-General 
Cave  Johnson  to  Postmaster-Gen> 
eral  fforatio  King,  i86x,  in  regard 
to  Nashville  post-office,  84  ;   m)m 

iames  Rivington,  X761,  ica  j 
iugh  Gaine  to  the  Messrs.  Web- 
ster. 1797,  103  :  Isaiah  Thomas  to 
J.  Vaughan,  1818,  tio;  William 
Goddard  to  Gen.  Gates,  1785, 1x2; 
Commander  A.  S.  Mackenzie  to 
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Ogden  Hoffman,  1843,  respecting 
the  hanging  of  Spen<xr  lor  mu- 
tiny in  the  briff  So»Mers^  128 ;  Lin- 
coln to  Gen.  Hunter,  ii6i,  on  the 
latter  taking  command  of  the  De- 
partment ol  the  Wei«t,  14a  :  Gen. 
Halleck  to  Gen.  Hunter,  iS6j,  in 
regard  to  success  at  Fort  Donel- 
son ;  X  »3  ;  Lincoln  to  Gen.  Hun- 
ter. resp«ning  colored  troops,  145 ; 
Gen.  Hunter  to  Edwin  yi-  Stan- 
ton, in  regard  to  enlistment  of 
slaves.  1 86a,  145;  Chancellor  Kent 
to  John  Cullen  Van  Rensselaer, 
1846,  respecting  the  Kent  family, 
347:  Lord  Stirling  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Komeyn,  1781,  in  regard  to  private 
intelligence  of  the  Revolution, 
aw ;  Gov.  George  Clinton  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  1783,  respecting  the 
movements  of  the  British,  359; 
John  Adams  to  Maj.  Hawley,  on 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  a6o ; 
R.  B.  L.  Trippett  to  the  editor, 
in  r^ard  to  the  first  American 
rebel,  434  :  Washington  to  John . 
Greenwood,  1799,  respecting  the 
former's  teeth,  438  ;  Gen.  Herbert 
to  his  son,  Nov.  i3,  1S31.  relative 
to  steam  carriage.  53^;  Charles 
Morgan  to  his  grandf  nephew, 
Nov.  13.  1833,  concerning  affairs 
in  La..  534. 

Lewis.  Betty,  the  home  of.  195. 

Leyh,  Edward  F.,  the  mace  as  an 
enjblem  of  authority,  177. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  letter  to  Gen. 
Hunter.  1861.  on  the  latter  assum- 
ing command  of  the  Department 
of  the  West.  14a  ;  same  to  same, 
1863,  ^45 ;  President  Lincoln's 
unluck].'  pass.  153 ;  and  the  Chi- 
cago ministers.  358. 

Linnean  Society,  September  meet- 
ing, donations,  92. 

Little  Master,  the,  noticed,  270. 

Little  Miss  Weczy,  noticed.  96. 

Local  History,  the  study  of,  267. 

Logan,  Gen.   John    A.,  tribute  to, 

1.^3. 

Long  Island,   N.  Y.,  Baptists  early 

settlers,  85. 
Loudon,    Samuel,    founder    of    the 

newspaper  the  N.  )'.  Packet ^  105. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  addresses  of, 

noticed.  .^7. 
Lutheran    Cnurch.    in    N.    J..   170; 

first  erected,  4^1. 
Luzerne,  Chevalier  de  la,  92. 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  early  history  of, 

93. 

McCOMB  Mansion,  N.  Y.,  occu- 
pied by  Washington,  36,,  366. 
McCrea,  Jane,  the  massacre  of,  178 
McElroy,   Mrs.   John    E.,  portrait, 

Mackenzie,  Commander  Alexander 
Slidell.  his  letter  to  O^den  Hoff- 
man, 1843,  in  defense  of  his  act  in 
hanging  Philip  Spencer  for  mu- 
tiny, on  the  U.  S.  brijf  Somers, 
138. 

McSherry.  Richard  M..the  National 
medals  of  U.  S..  4^4. 

Mace,  the.  as  an  emblem  of  author- 
ity, '11. 

Macy.  Jesse,  our  Government,  no- 
ticed, 531. 

Madison,  Mrs.  James,  portrait.  3-1  ; 
receptions  given  by.  ^^2 

Maine,  first  newspaper  m,  122  ;  His- 


torical Society  collections,  vol. 
ix..  noticed,  ^47* 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  frigate  Consti- 
tutioH  takes  refuge  from  the  Brit- 
ish in.  1x6. 

Marietta,  Ohio,  centennial  of,  349. 

Marshall,  Oraamus  H.,  historical 
writings  of,  noticed.  533, 

Martin,  Benjamin  Ellis,  transition 
period  of  the  American  press, 
leading  editors  in  this  century,  373. 

Marye  House,  the,  Fredericksburg, 
Va..  451. 

Maryland  Gazette,  newspaper, 
founded,  1737,  17. 

Maryland  Historical  Societjr.  De- 
cember meeting,  communication 
in  reference  to  the  Calven  papers, 
paper  on  the  mace  as  an  emblem 
of  authority,  by  Edward  F.  JLeyh, 
177^  Marcn  meeting,  paper  on 
national  medals,  by  Richard  M. 
McSherry.  444. 

Maryland  Journal,  and  Baltimore 
Advertiser,  newspaper,  founded, 

Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  Delaware 
boundary  and,  87. 

Massachusetts,  the  Emancipation  of, 
noticed  447 ;  forbids  the  erection  of 
meeting-houses,  476;  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  Daptisms,  ^76. 

Massachusetts  Centmel,  newspaper, 
founded.  14;  name  changea.  xxi. 

Massachusetts  Spy,  newspaper, 
founded,  la;  fac-simile  of  the 
heading  of  the,  i^. 

Megie,  Burtis  C,  ^hooley's  Moun- 
tain. N.  J.,  179. 

Mellick,  Andrew  D.,  Whalley  the 
Regicide.  539. 

Mendenhall  T.  C,  a  Century  of 
Electricity,  noticed,  446. 

Mercer,  General  Hugh,  portrait. 
185 ;  sketch  of,  30C. 

Mercer,  John,  arms  of.  ^62. 

Merchants'  Exchange,  Phila.,  1754, 
view  of  the.  2. 

Methodist  l^piscopal  Church,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.,  division  of  the, 
on  the  slavery  question,  184^,  451. 

Millet,  Jean-Franfois,  sketch  of. 
509. 

Minerva,  the  newspaper,  established 
in  N.  Y.,  1793,  286. 

Missouri,    the    Heatherly    War    in, 

3M- 

Mobcrly,  C.  E.,  the  Early  Tudors, 
nMiced,  533. 

Mom m sen,  Theodore,  History  of 
Rome  noticed,  446. 

Monckton.  Gen.  Robert,  portrait, 
449;  sketch  of,  470;  fac-simile  of 
letter  from,  to  Messrs.  Apthorp, 
Hancock,  and  Irving.  May  iq,  1755. 

Moore,  George  H  .  origin  ana  early 
history  of  Columbia  College,  531. 

Morgan  Charles,  letter  to  his  grand- 
nepliew,  relative  to  affairs  in  La., 
1833,  334. 

Morning  Chronicle,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  first  page  of  tne.  iS'jz. 
23p  ;  esiablishea.  289  ;  absorbed  by 
the  Poug!:kf(psie  Joitrnal,  2ryo. 

Morris,  Robert,  house  in   Phila..  oc 
cupied  by  Washington,  365,  170- 

Motncr  Goose  .Melodies,  first  edition 
of  the,  9. 

NA  T  I  O  N  .\  L    Gazette,    news- 
paper, established,   X25 ;    sus- 
pended. 126. 


Natural  History,  beginnings  of,  in 

America,  noticed,  183. 
Nature's  Hallelujah,  noticed.  06. 
Neill,  Edward  D. .Sir  Thomas  Dale's 

Indians  in  London.  516. 
New   Bern,  N.  C,  History  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in,  noticed, 

37  X. 

Ne^  England  Chronicle,  or  Weekly 
Gazette,  newspaper,  formerly  the 
Essex  Gaze  tie  y  xo8. 

New  England  Courant.  1723,  fac- 
simile of  the  heading  of  the.  3 ; 
third  newspaper  printed  in  Amer- 
ica. ^. 

New  Hampshire  Journal,  newspa- 
per, founded,  name  changed,  :i8. 

New  Haven  Colony,  called  the  Col- 
ony of  Nox.  343,  443. 

New  Jersey,  first  newspaper  in,  q3  • 
fifty  years  of  progress  in  wcsi 
Jersey,  178 ;  the  Lutheran  Church 
in.  179. 

New  Jersey  Gazette,  newspaper 
founded,  1777,  98 ;  fac-simile  of 
heading,  103. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  May 
meeting,  1886,  papers  on  Dr.  Jon- 
athan Pitney,  and  fifty  years  of 
Progress  in  West  Jersey,  by  Allen 
[.  Brown ;  Jane  McCrea,  by 
Henry  Race  ;  life,  services,  and 
character  of  Frederick  T.  Frc- 
linghuysen,  by  John  F.  Hageman, 
178'  September  meetins^,  papers 
on  Schooley's  Mountain,  oy  Burtis 
C.  Megie ;  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  New  Jersey,  by  Alfred  Hiller, 
179. 

New  Jersey  Journal,  newspaper 
founded,  1798,  98. 

Newspapers,  Uie  pre- Revolutionary, 
I ;  number  of,  in  U.  S.,  x  ;  the 
first,  in  Bosto^  '^.  3  ;  i°  Charles 
ton.  S.  C.j  II  ;  ra  Worcester,  Mass., 
13;  in  Salem,  Mass.,  15;  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  x5  •  in  Md.,  17  -in 
Phila.,  18:  in  German  town.  Pa, 
20;  in  N.  Y..  24  ;  notable  editions 
of,  1776-X800,  97  ;  first  in  N.  J.,  98  ; 
first  daily,  xoi,  121 ;  first  religious, 
X09,  253.  429, 430;  postage  on,  17^2, 
x2o;  transition  period  of  the 
American  press,  273  ;  leading  ed- 
itors in  this  century,  278 ;  number 
of,  published,  in  Kansas,  ^54 ; 
first  m  Chillicothe.  4^5. 

New  York  City,  the  printing-press 
not  allowed  in,  1686,  23;  first 
newspaper  in,  24.  28  ;  newspapers 
published  in,  101,105,  106,  121.281, 
286 ;  statue  of  liberty,  79 ;  first 
mayor  of,  233  ;  Washington's  ar- 
rival at.  1789,  xa^.  363  ;  washing- 
ton's  resiacnce  in,"  36a,  3^5;  the 
Walter  Franklin  hous.?,  363  ;  pub- 
lic ball  given  by  Washington  in, 
164:  Congress  meets  in.  365;  the 
McComb  mansion.  ;.6«; ;  the  seat  of 
government  removed  from,  370 ; 
the  Column  Club,  44  ;  Easier  wed- 
dings in  1778.  526  ;  called  (>otham, 
528;  the  Brick  Church  tombstones, 
528 ;  Church  of  England  in.  528 ; 
religious  liberty  in,  531  ;  Colum- 
bia College,  six- 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  second 
d-iily  newspaper  in  U.  S.,  i^'i. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  newspa- 
per, established.  278;  fac-simile 
of  heading,  iS'n.  280. 

New    York     Gazette,    newspaper. 
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founded  bv  William  Bradford, 
X735,  34 ;  Djr  William  Weyman, 
X759i  a8. 

New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Mercury,  newspaper.  loz  ;  fac- 
simile of  first  page,  tii. 

New  York  Gazette  or  Weekly  Post 
Boy.  newspaper,  fac-simile  of  the 
heading  of  the,  1771,  106. 

New  York  Gazetteer,  newspaper, 
founded  by  James  Rivington,  98: 
fac-simile  of  heading,  98 ;  csdlea 
the  Lyinr  Gattttt,  lou ;  destroyed 
by  a  mob,  xoo :  published  daily, 
zox. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Bio- 
graphical Society,  annual  meeting, 
election  of  crfficers,  265  ;  paper  on 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  by  James 
Grant  Wilson,  a6^ :  April  meeting, 
paper  on  Sir  William  Peppcrcu, 
by  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  53^. 

New  York  Herald,  fac-simile  of 
heading,  x8oa,  a8x  :  established, 
283. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  an- 
niversary meeting,  address  on  the 
opening,  the  use,  and  the  future 
of  our  domain  on  this  continent, 
by  George  E.  Ellis,  88  ;  Decem- 
ber meeting,  paper  on  our  French 
allies,  by  Asa  Bird  Gardiner,  89; 
January  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers, 531  ;  February  meeting,  paper 
on  American  aboriginal  poetry, 
by  D.  G.  Brinton,  kx\  ;  March 
meeting,  paper  on  William  Usse- 
linx,  by  J.  F.  Jameson,  53X ;  April 
meeting,  ptaper  on  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Columbia  College,  by 
George  H.  Moore,  531 ;  May  meet- 
ing, paper  on  the  origin  and 
riwm  of  religious  liberty  in 
Y.,  by  Rev.  I5.  B.  F.  De  Costa, 

New  York  Journal,  newspaper,  es- 
tablished, 1766.  Z06. 

New  York  Mercury  and  General 
Advertiser,  daily  newsptaper,  xox. 

New  York  Mommg  Post,  newspa- 
per, fac-simile  of  heading,  1783, 

X20. 

New  York  Packet,  newspaper, 
founded,  1775,  105. 

New  York  State,  a  study  in  bygone 
politics,  58,  302,  318  ;  tne  first  con- 
stitution of,  Frederic  G.  Mather^ 
314  J  wolves  in,  1789,440^  variety 
of  birch  trees  in,  ^27 ;  origin  and 
history  of  manors  in,  noticed.  532. 

New  York  Weekly  Journal^  news- 
paper, founded,  1733,  fac-simile  of 
first  page^  2^. 

Niagara,  origin  of  the  name.  349. 

Nichols,  Francis  D.,  guide  to  polite- 
ness, noticed.  439. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  first  newspa- 
per in,  loS. 

North  Carolina,  motto  of,  85. 

North  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  settlement 
of.  85. 

North  Pole,  the  expedition  to  the, 
1881,  339. 

"SoXes.  — yaMMary  —  'V\ie  town  of 
Pownal,  Vt.,  85:  autobiograph- 
ical sketch  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  85  ;  motto  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 85. 

February  —  Imitation,  173 ;  an- 
cestry' of  William  Blount,  173  ; 
Gen.  Darling's  proposed  genea- 
logical work,  174. 


J/tfrcA— Home  of  John  Robin- 
son, the  father  of  Congregational- 
ism, 26X ;  the  ten  commandments, 
263  ;  American  history,  ,=63  ;  a 
song  on  singing,  262. 

.^y»r//— Centennial  of  Marietta. 
Ohio,  349J  the  name  Niagara,  349. 

J/av— Guide  to  politeness,  ^39  ; 
the  Column  Club,  440 ;  wolves 
along  the  Hudson,  440. 

Jmj*^-  Easter  weddings  in  New 
York,  1778,  and  Gov.  Tryon's  fees, 
§36;  summer  school  at  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  536;  the  Griswold  gene- 
alogy, 527  J  birch  trees  in  N.  Y., 
527  ;  early  settlers  of  Bangor,  Me., 
538 ;  Swedisii  antiauities,  538. 
Nox,  origin  of  the  Colony  of,  343, 443. 

OAK  FIELD  Creek,  the  feud  of, 
noticed,  534. 

Ohio,  when  did,  become  a  State? 
y antes  Q.  Howard^  135  j  IV Hit  am 
Waddle^  435  :  caricatures  on  the 
early  settlement  of,  539. 

Oneida  Historical  Society.  Novem- 
ber meeting,  translation  of  prehis- 
toric man,  read  by  T.  R.  Calling, 
90;  January  meeting,  address  on 
the  work  of  the  society,  by  Ellis 
H.  Roberts,  memoir  of  M.  M. 
Jones,  by  Mr.  Seymour.  X78 ;  an- 
nual meeting,  election  ol  officers, 
paper  on  ^'Is  local  history  worth 
studying  ? "  by  F.  M.  Burdick, 
367;  February  meeting,  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  altered,  353. 

Original  documents,  minutes  of 
evidence  by  Rufus  Choate,  83 ; 
letter  from  ex-Postma8ter«Gen- 
eral  Cave  Johnson  to  Postmaater- 
General  Horatio  King,  84;  letter 
from  Col.  Tilghman  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  y^o,  17a  ;  Lord  Stirling 
and  Gov.  George  Clinton  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Romeyn,  1781,  1782,  sto;  un- 
published letter  of  John  Adams  on 
affairs  of  the  colonies,  360  •  diary 
of  Col.  Josiah  Smith,  July  33- 
Scpt.  7,  1776,  3^,  437  •  Washing- 
ton's letter  to  John  Greenwood, 
1799,  in  regard  to  the  former's 
teeth.  438. 

Oswald.  Col.  Eleazer,  portrait,  duel 
with  Matthew  Carey,  1x9. 

PARKHURST,  Rev.  Charles  H., 
Disillusions.    Food  for  earnest 

thought  and  fruitful  study,  a  ser- 
mon, 166. 
Parsons,  Charles  W..  life  of  Thomas 

Willett.  Qx. 
Parsons.  Charles  W..  the  first  mayor 

of  N.  Y.  City,  Thomas  Willett,  233. 
Paulding.  James  K.,  portrait,  289 ;  a 

sketch  of,  207. 
Payne,  John  Howard,  editor  of  the 

Thespian  Mirror^  1806,  282. 
Payne,  J.  L.,  a  curious  chapter  in 

Vermont's  history,  29. 
Parker,  James,  one  of  the  founders 

of  the  newspaper  the  A'. ) '.  Gazette 

and  Post  Bay,  106. 
Peck,  Charles  H.,  John  Van  Buren, 

a  study  in  by-gone  politics,  I.,  58  ; 

II.,  203  ;  III.,  318. 
Pelletreau,  William  S  ,  birthplace  of 

Chancellor  James  Kent,  245. 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  newspaper, 

founded,  17. 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  fac-simile  of 

heading  of  the  newsf>aper,  19. 


PennsTlvania  Herald,  newspaper. 
estaSlished,  X19. 

Pennsylvania  Journal,  newspaper, 
founded,  X7^,  30;  suspended  tor  a 
short  time  during  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  32  ;  fac-simile  of  Stamp 
Act  Broadside,  26. 

Penoyer,  William,  benefactor  of 
Harvard  College,  242,  443. 

Pepperell  Sir  mliiam,  511. 

Philadelphia,  the  Mercnants*  Ex- 
change, X754,  a;  first  newspaper 
printed  in,  x8;  first  dally  news- 

Kiper  in  U.  S  ,  printed  in,  121 ;  the 
obert  Morris  nouse  in,  occupied 
by  Washin^on,  365,  770. 

Pitney,  Jonathan,  and  fifty  years  of 
procress  in  West  Jersey,  178. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  por- 
trait, 97. 

Pittsburgh  Gazette,  first  newspaper 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  122. 

Plainfield,  Mass.,  historic  homes  in, 
Mrs.  Martha  y.  Lafnb^  217  *,  fam- 
ilies of,  235 :  views  of  Pleasant 
Valley,  the  Mountain  Miller's 
mill,  birthplace  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  home  of  Rev.  Solomon 
Clark,  237 ;  home  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Shaw,  church  and  town  hall.  229. 

Polk,  Mrs.  James  K.,  portrait,  j9>- 

Porcupine's  Gazette  and  U.  S.  Daily 
Advertiser,  newspaper,  fac-simile 
of  heading,  1797, 277. 

Portfolio,  the,  magazine,  estab- 
lished, 1800,  Z18. 

Poughkeepsie  Journal,  newspaper, 
390. 

Pownal,  Vt-,  85. 

Presbyterian  Church,  in  New  Bern, 
N.  C,  history  of  the,  noticed, 
a7x. 

Prospect  Before  Us,  fac-simile  of 
title  page  of  the  pamphlet,  the, 
284. 

Protestant  Church,  first  erected,  441. 

Providence  Gazette,  newspaper,  fac- 
simile of  heading,  1797,  1x3. 

Providence  Gazette  and  County 
Journal,  newspaper,  founded.  1762, 

«7- 
Putnam,  Charles  F.,  a  hero  of  the 
far  North,    Edmund   B.    Under- 


woody 
34'- 


339 ;    memorial  tablet    of. 


QUAKERS,  the  ill  treatment  of, 
in  Mass.,  477. 
yueries--7Vsir»ar[y  — settlement  of 
North  Oyster  Bay.  86 ;  parents  of 
Tristram  Dodge,  86;  Baptists  early 
settlers  of  Long  Island.  86;  ice- 
cream ;  descendants  of  Anncke 
Jans  and  Elias  Day,  86. 

February  —  ancestry  of  Peter 
Vandervoort,  X74  ;  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  174  ;  Key- 
stone State,  174. 

March  —  Senecas.  263  ;  public 
land,  263  ;  horse  chestnut,  263  ; 
Whaley,  the  reeicide,  264. 

A^rtl- recordof  passengers*  ar- 
rivaJ  from  1785-1795,  350;  Shake- 
speare in  America,  350 ;  Eureka 
Lodge,  350 :  Washington  Lodge, 
350;  the  Congressionu  Manifesto, 

350- 

May—^x^\  churches  on  this 
continent,  44X ;  American  dis- 
coverer, 441 ;  King  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  441 ;  descendants  of 
De  Wolf  and  Thomas  Lee,  441 ; 
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Gov.  George  Clinton,  441 ;  Sir 
Peyton  Shipworthy,  443  ;  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  writers  in  the 
pay  of  France,  442. 

7««^— Gotham  and  Athens,  538  ; 
the  Brick  Church  tomb-«:ones, 
«28;  the  Church  of  England  in 
New  York,  sa8 ;  book  of  poems, 
5«8. 

RACE,  Henry,  the  massacre  of 
Jane  McCrea,  178. 

Raleiffh,  Sir  Walter,  the  voyages  of, 
to  America,  77, 176,  264 }  incidents 
in  the  life  ot,  2^1. 

Rappahannock,  va.,  view  of  the 
falls  of,  4S9. 

Recollections  of  Eminent  Men,  no- 
ticed, 9<. 

Rehearaaj,  the,  newspaper,  founded, 

'733- 
Religious  newspaper,  the  first,  109, 

Replies— y«»«ary— name  of  the  day 
on  which  Florida  was  discoverea, 
86:  Delaware  boundary  and  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  87  ;  Richard  Beres- 
ford,  87. 

/V^rjvorf — name  of  the  day  on 
which  Florida  was  discovered, 
174  ;  Sintoyck,  176 ;  Andnistown. 
176:  correction  of  error  in  regard 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  176. 

March  —  Continental  Congress, 
264;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  264  ;  John 
C.  Spencer,  Secretarv  of  War, 
264 ;  Commander  Mackenzie,  264. 
A/ril  —  Washington's  war 
sword,  351 ;  Keystone  Sute,  353  ; 
borse-chestuut  tree,  35X 
May  —  William  Pennoyer, 
13  :  whaley  the  Regicide,  443  ; 
nakespearein  America,  ^3. 
yuru  —  Ohio  in  its  mfancy, 
250;  King  of  the  American 
colonies,  599 ;  horse  chestnut, 
52g;  Sir  F^ter  Shipworthy,  529; 
American  discoverer,  529 ;  Wfaal- 
ley  the  Regicide,  J30;  Senecas,  ^30. 

Republicanism  in  Spanish  America, 
402. 

Reynolds,  G.  W.,  the  town  of  Pow- 
nal,  Vt.,  85. 

Rhode  Island,  Genealogical  Dic- 
tionary of,  noticed,  4^. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
October  meeting,  paper  on  the 
life  of  Thomas  Willett,  by  Charles 
W.  Parsons,  01  ;  annual  meeting, 
election  of  officers,  265  ;  January 
25,  meeting,  paper  on  SaniUry 
Science  in  R.  I.,  by  F.  G.  Clark, 
966;  Feb.  22,  meeting,  paper  on 
Ro^r  Williams,  by  Reuben  A. 
Guild,  35^  ;  March  meeting,  paper 
on  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  S.  L. 
Frey,  445  ;  paper  on  ''  Were  Shi- 
kellimy  and  Logan  Oneidas  ?  "  by 
W.  M.  Beauchamp,  445. 

Richards.  Rev.  William,  Minister 
Plenipotsntiary  of  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, to  the  U.  S.,  218 ;  fac-simile 
of  the  credentials  of,  221. 

Richardson,  Charles  F..  American 
Literature,  vol.  i.,  noticed,  271. 

Rivington.  James,  founder  of  news- 
paper, the  JV.  V.  Gazetteer,  28  ; 
his  newspaper  called  the  Lying 
Ga»ette^  ana  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
xoo ;  portrait,  101  ;  attempts  to 
{Mint  daily  newspaper,  loi  ;  fac- 
•imile  of  autograph  letter  of,  loa. 
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Roberts.  Ellis  H.,  History  State  of 
N.  Y..  njticed.  535. 

Robinson.  John,  father  of  Congre- 
gationalism, home  of.  361. 

Rogers^  the  expedition  of  the  U.  S. 
bark,  for  the  relief  of  the  explor- 
ing vewel  Jtantuttey  1881,  339. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  first  erect* 
ed,  441. 

Rome,  Italy,  history  of.  noticed,  446. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Life  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  noticed,  534. 

Ross  Township,  meteoric  stone 
found  in, 91. 

Royal  American  Gazette,  daily 
newspaper,  loi. 

Royce.  Josiah,  the  Feud  of  Oakfield 
Creeic,  noticed,  534. 

Russell,  Benjamin,  founder  of  the 
newspaper  the  Mas*.  Centinel. 
14 ;  joins  the  American  army,  i^  ; 
portrait,  21 ;  firm  friend  of  Wash- 
ington, Z13;  appointed  govern- 
ment printer,  x  13. 

C^  GIN  A  W,  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S. 

'^-'  stcAmer y  Edmund B.  Undertucod^ 
214. 

Salem,  Mass.,  first  newspaper  in,  15. 

Salem  Register,  newspaper,  founded 
x8oo,  15. 

Salmagundi,  fac-simile  of  page  from 
preface  of,  293 ;  illustration  of 
^  Will  Wizard  ^'^from,  29^. 

Sandwich  Islands,  first  diplomatic 
mission  from  the,  to  the  U.  S., 
219. 

Santa  Anna,  Gen.,  capture  of,  179. 

Schenck,  Gen.  Robert  C,  sketch  of 
Maj.-Gen.  David  Huntec  138. 

Schmitz,  L.  Don.  translation  of 
Stinde*8  Buckholtz  family,  no- 
ticed, X83. 

Schooley*s  Mountain,  N.  J.,  178. 

Scioto  Gazette,  first  newspaper  in 
the  Northwestera  Territory,  255, 
435. 

Scrug^,  William  L.,  Republican- 
ism in  Spanish  America,  402. 

Second  Army  Corps,  history  of,  no- 
ticed, 356. 

Senecas,  origin  of  the  name,  263, 530. 

Shakespeare^s  Plays  in  America,  44^. 

Shaw,  Charles  Lyman,  unpublished 
letter  of  John  Adams,  contributed 
by,  360 ;  the  horse-chestnut  tree, 

Shaw,  Samuel,  home  of,  229. 

Sherwood,  Capt.  Justus,  confers 
with  the  authorities  of  Vermont, 
in  regard  to  the  latter  becoming  a 
British  province,  29 ;  letters  to 
Gov.  Haldimand,  32. 

Shikellimy  and  Logan,  were  they 
Oneidas?  445. 

Shipworthy,  Sir  Peyton,  ancestry 
01,  442.  5.19. 

Shirley,  Penn,  Little  Miss  Wcezy. 
noticed,  86. 

Shufeld.  R.  W.,  the  letter  of  Com- 
mander Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie to  Oifden  Hoffman,  184^, 
in  defense  of  his  act  in  hanging 
Philip  Spencer  for  mutiny,  128. 

Simplicity  and  fascination,  a  novel, 
noticed,  270. 

Singing,  a  song  on,  262. 

Sintvyck,  origin  of  the  name.  176. 

Six  Nations,  treaty  of  the,  with  the 
English,  1768.  49. 

Skottowe,  B.  C,  short  history  of 
Parliament,  noticed,  448. 


Slaughter,  M.,  Mayor  of  Fredericks- 
bui^.  Va.,  the  arrest  of,  454;  por- 
trait, 455. 

Slaves,  schools  for,  in  S.  C,  9  :  in  the 
war  of,  i86x.  147,  149 ;  number  of» 
in  Va^  1790,  ^9. 

Smith,  Elias,  editor  of  the  first  relig- 
ious newspsqser.  429. 

Smith.  Isaac  T.,  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Boston,  a  memorial  and 
reminiscence  of  the  olden  times. 

Smith,  Colonel  Josiah,  diary  of, 
July  a3-Sept.  7,  1776,  347.  437- 

Somtrt,  the  mutiny  on  the  U.  S. 
brig,  128. 

South  Carolina,  schools  for  slaves  in, 

9* 
South  Carolina  Gazette,  newspaper, 
fac-simile  of  the  heading  of  the, 

1744'  "• 

Spanish  America,  Republicanism  in. 
William  L.  Scruggs,  403. 

Spotswood,  Gov.  Alexander,  his 
horseshoe  campaign,  17 16,  395. 

Spencer,  John  C,  Secretary  of  war, 
264. 

Spencer,  Philip,  executed  for  mu- 
tiny, X28,  264. 

Star-Spanjgled  Banner,  history  of 
the,  noticed,  184. 

Steam  carriage,  first  trial  of,  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  523. 

Steuben,  Baron,  monument  to.  178. 

Stevens,  Henry,  recollections  of 
James  Lenox,  noticed,  448. 

Stinde,  Julius,  the  Buckholtz  Fam- 
ily, noticed.  181. 

Stirling,  Lord,  letter  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Dirck  Romeyn,  1781,  in  regard 
to    movements    of    the    British, 

a59- 

Stoddard,  William  O.,  the  lives  of 
George  Washington  and  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  noticed.  94,  535. 

Stokes,  Frederick  A. ,  the  Poems  of 
Sir  John  Suckling,  noticed.  182. 

Strouse,  Isaac  R.,  the  Wabash  Coun- 
try prior  to  1800,  408. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  Poems  of,  no- 
ticed, I*'2. 

Swedish  Antiquities,  History  of,  no- 
ticed, 528. 

TEN  Commandments,  the,  262. 
Texas,  papers  and  documents, 
relating  to,  when  a  Republic,  179. 

Thomas.  Isaiah,  sketch  of,  12 ;  por- 
trait. 14  ;  fac-simile  of  autograph 
letter  from,  to  J.  Vaughan,  no. 

Thorpe.  Francis  Newton,  American 
history  in  American  schools,  no-^ 
ticed,  18^. 

Thwing,  Charles  Franklin,  the  Fam- 
ily, an  historical  and  social  study, 
noticed,  9j. 

Tilghman,  Col.  Tench,  letter  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Dirck  Romeyn.  1780.  in  regard 
to  movements  of  Gen.  Clinton,  172. 

Time  Piece  and  Literary  Compam^ 
ion,  newspaper,  fac-simile  of  head^ 
ing  of  the,  1797,  126. 

Towne,  Benjamm.  founder  of  news- 
paper the  Evening  Post,  Phila.,  22. 

Townsend.  George  Alfred,  Katy  of 
Catoctin,  or  the  Chain-breakers, 
noticed,  04. 

Trippett.  R.  B.  L.,  letter  from,  on 
the  first  American  rebel,  434. 

Trowbridge,  J.  T.,  the  Little  Master^ 
and  His  One  Fault,  novels  by, 
noticed,  270,  359. 
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Tudors,  the  Earlv,  noticed,  534. 
Twelve  Gates,  the,  poems,  noticed, 

356. 
Tyler,  Mrs.  John,  portrait,  389. 

UNDERWOOD,  Edmund  B..  the 
wreck  of  the  U.  S  steamer 
Saginaw,  314 ;  a  hero  of  the  Far 
North,  by,  339. 

United  States,  number  o\  newspa- 
pers published  in.  :  :  first  news- 
papers in,  \.  i\3i  study  in  by-f^ne 
politics,  s8,  303,  318  ;  Uie  opening, 
use  and  the  future,  88;  notable 
editors  in,  1776-1800,  97 ;  posta^^, 
1792.  1 30:  first  daily  newspa{>er 
in,  lai ;  the  first  homesteaa  bill, 
163 ;  history  of  the  national  flag, 
noticed,  184  ;  first  diplomatic  mis- 
sion from  Sajndwich  Islands  to  the, 
3ig;  transition  period  of  the  Amer- 
ican press,  273  ;  leadinfif  editors  in 
this  century,  278  ;  record  of  pass- 
enfifers'  arrival,  T785-179S.  350  ;  the 
White  House  and  its  memories, 
361  ;  historic  homes  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the,  361 ;  the  Wabash 
country  prior  to  1800,  408:  the 
national  medals  of.  444 ;  Presi- 
dents of,  as  horsemen,  483  ;  Amer- 
ican State  Constitutions,  noticed, 
53a :  history  of  the  government, 
noticed,  535. 

Universal  Instnictor  and  Pa.  Ga- 
zette, newspaper,  founded,  18. 

Usselinx,  William,  and  the  Ehitch- 
West  India  Company,  531. 

VAN  BUREN,  John,  a  study  in 
bv-gone  politics,  Charltt  H. 
Peck.  58,  ao2,  318. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  offices  held  by, 
62. 

Van  Cortlandt.  Mrs.  Pierre,  letters 
from  Col.  Tiljjrhman  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  1780,  172;  Lord  Stirling 
and  Gov.  Clinton  to  the  same, 
1781.  1782,  contributed  by,  258. 

Vandervoort,  Peter, ancestry  of,  174. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.,  I*rinciples  of 
Art,  noticed,  4^7. 

Vass,  L.  C,  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  Bern. 
^I.  C.,  noticed,  271. 

Vermont  negotiates  with  Canada, 
for  the  return  of  the  State  to 
British  allegiance,  29. 

Virginia,  Inaian  war  in,  1676,  39 ; 
Gov.  Spotswood's  horseshoe  cam- 
ptaign,  1716.  29;  ;  opposed  to  the 
Afncan  slave  trade,  449  ;  number 
of  slaves  in,  t7<)o,  449  ;  favors  the 
colonization  of  negroes,  450 ;  se- 
cedes from  the  Union,  452. 

Virginia  Gazette,  newspaper,  found- 
ed. 17^6, 1  ;  fac-simileof  the  head- 
ing of  the.  1751,  17. 

WABASH  country,  prior  to  1800. 
Isaac  R.  St  rouse,  408. 
Waddle,   William,   When  did  Ohio 

Become  a  State?  425. 
Walker.   Francis  A.,  history  of  the 

second  Army  Corps,  noticed,  356 
Walton.  George,  Signer  of  the  l5ec- 
laration  of  Independence,  monu- 
ment to,  133. 


Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  birthplace 
of,  227,  231. 

War  of  i86z,  sketch  of  Maj.-Gen. 
David  Hunter,  138 ;  Lincoln's  let- 
ters to  Gen.  Hunter,  1861^  142, 145  ; 
Gen.  Halleck's  letter  to  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, 1862,  143  ;  President  Lincoln's 
unlucky  pass,  153  ;  Lincoln  and 
the  Chicago  ministers,  21^8 ;  history 
of  the  second  Army  Corps,  no- 
ticed, ^56;  the  soldiers'  monument 
in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  noticed. 
448  ;  Va.  secedes  from  the  Union, 
45a  :  Confederate  troops  evacuate 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  453;  Union 
troops  take  possession  of,  451 ; 
the  Dattle  of  rredericksburg,  ^So, 
4e.a;  sketch  of  Frederidcsbarg 
after  the  battle,  Dec.  13,  1869, 464  ; 
view  of  the  place  where  Gen. 
"  Stonewall  '*  Jackson  was  killed, 
467;  number  of  Federal  troops, 
wounded,  and  dead,  468. 

Washington,  D.  C,  the  White 
House  and  its  memoirs,  361 ;  views 
of  the  President's  house,  at,  372. 
376,  384  ;  interior  views,  375,  379  ; 
destroyed  by  fire,  382. 

Washington  family,  the,  196  ;  silver 

W plate  of  the,  J64. 
ashington,  George,   life   of,    no- 
ticed, 94  ;  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
1789,  123,  J63  •  opponents  of,  123 ; 

'  attends  scnool  in  Fredericksburg, 
ip6  ;  ancestors  of,  196  ;  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Braiddock  expedi- 
tion, 1755,  2^;  the  war  sword  of, 
357>  351  ;  character  portraits  of, 
noticed,  272 ;  at  Fort  Duquesne, 
330 ;  Capitol  at  Washington,  called 
the  White  House,  by,  361 ;  his  resi- 
dence in  N.  Y.,  J62, 365  ;  specimens 
of  silver  plate  belonging  to,  36^  ; 
gives  public  ball,  364  :  his  home  in 
Philaoelphia,  365 ;  his  visits  to 
Congress,  365;  public  receptions 
and  dinners  given  by,  367 ;  his 
marriage,  368  ;  favors  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Phila.,  370 ;  letter 
to  John  Greenwood,  1790,  in  re- 
gard to  the  teeth  of,  438 ;  horses 
and  carriages  of.  483. 

Washington  Lodg^,  350. 

Washington,  Martha,  not  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  Washington. 
366  ;  arrives  at  N.  Y..  367  :  recep- 
tions and  dinners  given  by,  367  ; 
sketch  of.  ^68 ;  portrait,  369  ;  re- 
moves to  Phila.,  370. 

Washington.  Mary,  the  home  of. 
187  :  ^c-simile  of  the  will  of,  192  ; 
tomoof.  198. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  in.  noticed,  448. 

Watson,  Ebenezer.  proprietor  of 
the  newsptaper  the  Cohh,  Cauranty 
16. 

Webster.  Noah,  founder  of  the  news- 
paper the  Minerr'a,  .'86  ;  portrait, 
287. 

Weekly  Recorder,  first  religious 
newspaper.  233  ;  fac-simile  of  first 
pagfe  of  the,  18:4.  25^. 

Westchester  County.  N.  V  ,  review 
of  Dawson's,  in  the  revolution, 
343'  355;  origin  and  history  of 
manors  in.  noticed,  532. 

West  Jersey,  fifty  years  of  progress 
in,  178. 
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Weyman.  William,  founder  of  news- 

W[>aper  the  N.  V.  duuUe^  1759,  a8. 
eymouth  Historical  Society,  an- 
nual meeting,  eieotion  of  officers, 

^53- 
Whalley,  Edward,  the  regicide,  264, 

443,  530- 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy,  recollec- 
tions of  eminent  men^oticed,  95. 

White  House  (the).  Washinf^ton, 
D.Cand  its  memories,  361:  views 
of  the,  372,  376, 384  :  interior  views, 
375,  379  ;  destroyed  by  fire,  38a. 
^Ikesbarre,  Pa.,  the  buildings  of, 
and  their  occupants,  354. 

Willett,  Thomas,  life  of.  91 ;  first 
mayor  of  N.  Y.  city,  233 ;  tomb- 
stone of,  240. 

Williams,  David,  one  of  the  captors 
of  Maj.  Andr6,  homestead  of,  A 
Knower,  168. 

Williams,  George  A..  Delaware 
boundary  and  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  87. 

Willianfs,  Roger,  sketch  of.  354 ; 
banished  from  Mass.,  476. 

Willis,  Nathaniel,  grandfather  of 
N.  P.  Willis,  part  owner  of  news- 
paper the  Independent  Chronicle ^ 
109 ;  establishes  the  Scioto  Gazette^ 
^y^  435  ;  sketch  of,  435. 

Willis.  O.  R.,  the  horse-chestnut 
tree,  352. 

Wilson,  Gen.  lames  Grant,  sketch 
of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  265. 

Winsor,  Justin,  narrative  and  crit- 
ical history  of  America,  Vol.  iii., 
noticed,  99. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society, 
annual  meeting,  election  of  offi- 
cers, 266. 

Wolff.  Albert,  sketch  of  Jean-Fran- 

W^is  Millet.  j|09. 
olves,  in  N.  Y.  State.  1789,  440. 
Wood,   William  A  ,  the  Heatheriy 

War,  314. 
Wyman,   W.   S..   name  of    dav  on 
which     Florida   was   discovered, 

«74- 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society,  September    meeting,  pa- 

fers  on  meteors,  by  Charles  F. 
ngham,  91  ;  the  birth  of  Luzerne 
Co.,  by    Horace     Hoi  lister  ;   the 

S)vemment  of  Wyoming  prior  to 
e  erection  of  Luzerne  Co.,  by 
Steuben  Jenkins  ;  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  by  Gen.  Dana ; 
the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the 
rescue,  by  William  H.  Egle  ;  his- 
torical sketch  of  Abingdon  town- 
ship, by  S.  S.  Kennedy.  92  ;  an- 
nual meeting,  election  of  officers. 
«3  :  paper  on  the  buildings  of 
mlkesbarre,  and  their  occupants, 

154- 
Wyoming.  Pa.,  the  government  of, 
prior  to  the  erection  of    Luzerne 
Co  ,  92. 


ZAVALLA.  Lorenzo  de,  first 
Vice-President  of  Texas,  pri- 
vate diaries  and  papers  of,  179. 
Zenger.  John  Peter,  founder  (»f 
newspaF>er  .\*.  )'.  Weekly  Journal. 
24 ;  arrest  and  trial  of,  for  print- 
ing libels,  24. 
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Andrew  Carnegie. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston. 
Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Prof.  Willis;.  Bcecher. 
().  B.  Frothingham. 
Woods  Pasha. 
President  James  B.  Angell. 
Richard  H.  Dana. 
Judge  E.  H.  Bennett. 


SOME   OF  THE   SUBJECTS   ALREADY    DISCUSSED. 


Are  We  in  Danger  of  Revolution  ? 

Newspapers  Gone  to  Seed. 

Is  Romanism  a  Baptized  Paganism  ? 

Some  Experiences  with  C'riminals. 

Shall  We  Muzzle  the  Anarchists? 

Domestic  Service. 

What  the  Roman  Catholics  Want. 

Our  Boys  on  Sunday. 

My  Religious  Experience. 

How  1  Was  Educated. 

An  Employer's  View  of  the  Labor 

Question. 
The  Evolution  of  :he  Boycott. 
The  Ne^ro  in  the  South. 
Cremation. 

Facts  about  Civil  Ssrvice  Reform. 
Poisons  in  Food  a  ad  Drink. 
Otir  Political  Me:iods. 


Is  Life  Worth  Saving  ? 

Should  the  State  Teach  Religion  ? 

Shall  the  Eight-hour  System  Be 
Adopted  Y 

The  Experiment  of  Popular  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Manuscript  Market. 

Woman's  Duty  to  Woman. 

The  Interviewer. 

The  Future  of  Sunday  Journalism. 

Should  Foreign  Authors  Be  Pro- 
tected ? 

Do  We  Need  a  Metallic  Currency  ? 

The  Limit  of  Speed  in  Ocean  Travel. 

The  Future  of^Arctic  Elxploration. 

What  We  Know  about  the  Weather. 

Newspaper  Espionage. 

The  State  and  the  Criminal. 


Arbitration  in  Labor  Disputes^ 

The  Waste  by  Fire. 

Shall  Sunday  Be  Preserved  ? 

Industrial  War. 

Prohibition. 

I«s  Labor  a  Commodity  ? 

The  Revolt  of  the  Majority. 

The  Convalescence  of  Faith. 

Collie  Athletic  Sports. 

The  Fisheries  Di^ipuie. 

Civilization  and  Suicide. 

Modem  Smunling. 

What  Rights  Have  Laborers  t 

Our  African  Contingent. 

Americanisms  in  England. 

The  Cause  of  Earthquakes. 

Are  Women  Fairly  Paid  ? 

The  Tramp  and  the  Law. 


5  Cents  a  Copy ;   $5.00  a  Year. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  97  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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INDEPENDENT.  CHURCHLY. 

Subscription  Circulation  gained  in  1 5  months,  6,000. 


THE  CHURCH  RECORD. 


REV.  C.   G.   ADANIS,    EDITOR. 


Publisludby  the  CHURCH   Record  Association,  Soutltport,  Conn.,  on  the  ist  and 

i^lh  of  each  month. 

50  CENTS.  PRICE,  50  CENTS  A  YEAR.  50  CENTS. 

Officially  accepted  !)y  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  dioceses  of  Connecticut,   Rhode  Island,   New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

THE  CHEAPEST  CHURCH  PAPER  PUBLISHED. 

Printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new  type,  i6  pages.     Size  of  page,  I2x20  inches.     In  typography  and  contents 
equal  to  any  church  paper. 

MAILED   TO   INDIVIDUAL   NAMES. 


PBK 

ISSUK. 

PER   Yl 

CAR,   ONCE   A 

MONTH. 

PER 

YEAR,   TWICE  A   MONTH. 

Single  Cop 

ies, 

•        •        . 

.      $0 

03 

$0  25 

$0  50 

10  copies 

to 

one  parish,    . 

25 

2  25 

4  50 

25 

« <         •  < 

• 

so 

5  00 

10  00 

50       " 

•  4                          <  < 

■ 

90 

9  00 

18  00 

100 

4  •                             <  « 

• 

I 

50 

15  00 

30  00 

Each  issue  is  complete,  so  that  the  RECORD  can  be  used  as  a  monthly  or  ^cmi-monthly,  as  desired. 

A  special  feature  of  the  CHURCH  RECORD  is  the  arrangement  of  two  pages  in  a  prominent  place 
of  purely  local  matter,  which  pages,  or  any  part  of  them,  can  be  used  by  any  parish  as  a  P.VRISH  PAPER, 
or  by  any  diocese  as  a  DIOCESAN  PAPER,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  85  cents  per  column,  for  any  issue 
so  used.  In  this  way  a  parish  or  diocesan  paper  can  be  obtained,  together  with  a  general  church  paper,  at 
a  price  within  the  reach  of  everj'  churchman. 

Send  for  sample  copies  and  .special  circular  fully  explaining  this  plan. 

Advertiskrs  please  note,  circulation  gained  in  18  months,  T,000,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
600  per  month.  The  very  best  advertising  medium,  especially  in  New  England,  where  its  circulation 
exceeds  all  other  papers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  combined.         Address 

THE  CHURCH  RECORD  ASSOCIATION,  Southport,  Conn. 
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AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

Organized  at  Saratoga,  September  9,  1885. 


New  Monograph. 


GO-OPERATION   IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

By    EDWARD    W.    BEMIS,    Ph.D. 

Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Bemis  has  made  a  careful  study  of  Co-operation  in  New  England.     His  work  is  a  practical  guide  for 
co-operators,  and  contains  many  facts  to  interest  the  student  of  the  labor  problem. 


Publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

No.  I.    Report  of  the  Organization  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  Secretary.     Price,  50  cents. 

Nos.  2  and  3.    The  Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply. 

By  Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     Price,  75  cents. 

No.  4.    Co-operation  in  a  Western  City.      By  Albert  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  editor  of  the 
Mintuapolis  Tribune ,  author  of  Icaria^  etc.     Price,  75  cents. 


The  publications  of  the  Association  will  number  at  least  six  a  year,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
members  in  consideration  of  the  annual  membership  fee  of  $3.00,  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  To 
others  the  publications  will  be  sent  at  $4.00  per  annum. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

Dr.   RICHARD  T.   BLY,  Secretary, 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science 


HERBERT  B.  ADAMS,  Editor. 


The  first  annual  series  of  monthly  monographs  devoted  to  HiMory,  I*olitics,  and  PIconomics  was  begun  in  1882-3. 
Four  volumes  of  University  Studies  have  thus  far  appeared. 
Separate  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  sold  as  follows : 

■ 

SERIES     I. — Local  Institutions.    479  pp.     $4.00. 
SERIES    II. — Institutions  and  Economics.    629pp.     I400. 
SERIES  III. — Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington.    595  pp.     I4.00. 
SERIES  IV. — Municipal  Government  and  Land  Tenure.    600  pp.     $3.50. 

Thi  'set  of  four  volunws  will  he  sold  for  $12.^0  net. 

PROSPECTUS  OF  FIFTH  SERIES —1887.    Subscription  Price,  $300. 

The  Studies  in  Municipal  Government  will  be  continued.  The  Fifth  Series  will  also  embrace  Studies  in  the 
History  of  American  Political  Economy  and  of  American  Co-operation.  The  following  papers  arc  ready  or  in 
preparation  : 

City  Government  of  Boston.     Hy  Jamks  M.  Bugukk. 

City  Government  of  Philadelphia.     By  Edward  V.  Allinson  and  Boiks  Penrose. 

City  Government  of  Baltimore.     By  John  C.  Rose. 

City  Government  of  St.  Louis.     By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 

City  Government  of  Chicago.     By  F.  H.  IIodder. 

City  Government  of  San  Francisco.     By  Bernard  Moses. 

City  Government  of  New  Orleans.    By  Hon.  W.  W.  Howe. 

City  Government  of  New  York.     By  Simon  Sterne  and  J.  F.  Ja.meson. 

The  Influence  of  the  War  of  z8i2  upon  the  Consolidation  of  the  American  Union.     By  Nicholas 
Murray  Hitler. 

The  History  of  American  Political  Economy.   Studies  by  R.  T.  Ely,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  D.  R.  Dewey. 

The  History  of  American  Co-operation.    Studies  by  E.  W.  Be.mis,  D.  R.  Randall,  A.  G.  Warner,  et  al. 


EXTRA  VOLUMES  OF  STUDIES. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  annual  series  of  Studies,  a  series  of  Extra  Volumes  are  being  issued.  The 
volumes  will  vary  in  size  from  200  to  500  pages,  with  corresponding  prices.  Subscriptions  to  the  Annual  Series 
of  Studies  will  not  necessitate  subscription  to  the  Extra  Volumes,  although  they  will  be  offered  to  regular  sub- 
scribers at  reduced  rates. 

EXTRA  VOLUME    I.— The   Republic  of  New  Haven :    A  History  of  Municipal  Evolution.    By 

Charles  H.  Levermore,  Ph.D.  (Baltimore). 

This  volume,  now  ready,  comprises  350  pages  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index.     It  will  be  sold, 
bound  in  cloth,  at  $2.00. 

EXTRA    VOLUME    II.— Philadelphia,    1681-1887 ;    A   History    of  Municipal   Development.      By 

Edward  P.  Allinson,  A.M.  (Havcrford),  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.B.  (Harvard). 

The  volume  will  be  published  in   February,  and  will  comprise  about  300  pages,  octavo.      It  will  be  scld, 
boun<l  in  cloth,  al  S3.00  ;  in  law  sheep,  at  $3.50. 

EXTRA  VOLUME  III.— Baltimore  and  the  Nineteenth  of  April,  z86i.     By  (>eor(.e  Willia.m  Brown. 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Baltimore,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1861. 

This  volume  will  be  ready  in  March,  1887.     Price,  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Other  Extra   I'^lumes  Tvi/t  /t  announceti  when  they  are  ready  /or  puldicat  ion. 

All  communications  relating  to  subscriptions,  exchanges,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  THE 
PUBLICATION  AGENCY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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**//  has  a  historical  value  second  to  none  in  this  country^ — JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  ^Boston.  '*//  is  a 
treasury  of  information  to  libraries  and  historical  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, *^ — MILWAUKEE  (Wis.)  JOURNAL. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

A  POPULAR   ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY, 

Of  about    one    hundred    pages,   devoted    to   the    History,    Literature,  and    General 

Interests   of  the    New    England    States   and   People. 

During  the  year  1887  it  will  print  valuable 

Papers  on  Early  New  Eng^land  History, 

Articles  relating  to  New  Eng^land  In  the  Civil  War, 
Historical  Sketches  of  Towns  and  Cities, 

Biographies  of  Notable  Men  and  Women, 

A  Series  of  articles  on  Leading  Colleffes  and   Schools, 

An  authoritative  series  of  articles  on  the 

RELIGIOUS    DENOMINATIONS;— 

that  on  the  **  Congrkgationalists  "  by  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist ;  the 
Universalist  Denomination  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Capen,  D.D.,  President  of  Tufts  College;  the. others  to  be 
announced  in  due  season.     Also, 

A  Series  of  authoritative  articles  on  "Isms," 

Complete  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems. 

All  readers  will  find  under  the  respective  headings,  ** Editor's  Table,"  "Historical  Record/' 
••Necrology,"  ''Education,"  "History  and  Gbnealocy,"  "Notes  and  Queriks,"  and  "Topical 
Index  to  Current  Magazine  Literature,"  matter  that  will  special  inteiest  them. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND   MAGAZINE 

is  a  publication  that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  ever)'  Public  and  Private  Library,  on  account  of  its  historical  and 
biographical  ser\'ice  to  readers  of  every  class.  Its  features  are  precisely  those  which  awaken  a  lively  interest  in 
tht  minds  of  the  frequenters  of  these  invaluable  institution*;.  As  a  means  of  interchanging  information  of  real 
value  and  rescuing  from  oblivion  matters  that  deserve  permanent  preservation,  and  therefore  as  a  publication  at 
all  times  both  attractive  and  useful  for  reference,  it  is  without  a  superior  in  the  country.  Librarians  will  consult 
their  tnie  interest  by  keeping  the  successive  issues  of  The  New  England  Magazine  for  the  use  of  readers. 

The  Boston  Daily  Adiertism-Vi\^  of  the  Magazine  :  **  'llie  articles  are  varied,  carefully  prepared,  and  full  of  interest." 

The  Boston  HetalJ  says  :  "The  editorial  work  in  this  magazine  U  admirably  done,  and  it  Is  hardly  a  surprise  to  learn  that  it  i& 
rapidly  increasing  in  circulation  in  all  parts  of  ^ew  England      If  maintained  at  its  present  standard,  it  will  deserve  its  popularity." 

'nxe/ntl/anian-RffuMicanssLys:  "One  of  the  finest  periodicals  received  at  this  office  isTHK  New  England  Magazine.  Every 
page  is  interesting  ;  every  article  well  worth  reading  ;  and,  besides,  it  Is  tastehilly  illustrated  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  engravings, 
and  very  handsomely  printed. " 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Register  pronounces  it  "an  excellent  magazine,  beautifully  printed,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  filled  with 
attractive  articles." 

"Wve  Newark  i^.l.'S  Daily  Advertiser  ^^y^\    "  Without  which  no  gentleman's  book  table  is  properly  provided  for.     .     .     .     The^ 
contents  are  always  valuable,  and  a  bound  volume  of  that  publication  is  a  record  of  permanent  usefulness." 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Press  says  :    "  Sustains  the  high  reputation  it  has  ever  enjoyed." 

The  Harford  Evening  Post  says:  "We  are  glad  to  sec  The  New  Engla.nd  Magazine  .  .  .  abounds  in  ^ood  points 
historically,  and  in  fiction.  The  growth  of  such  magazines  devoted  to  the  history  of  sections  of  the  country  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
good  citizens  are  interested."  

Terms:  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid.  Single  numbers,  25  cents.  Newsdealers 
and  Postmasters  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  subscribers  may  remit  to  us  in  post-office  or  express  money  orders, 
or  bank  checks,  drafts,  or  registered  letters. 

Volume  Five  began  with  the  number  for  November,  1886. 

Volumes  1.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  completed  and  substantially  bound  in  brown  cloth,  making  handsome  books.  'I  hey  will  be  furnished 
at  $2.00  each.  Volumes  1.  and  II.  are  very  scarce,  only  a  very  limited  number  are  on  hand  or  obtainable.  Those  de^iring  complete 
sets  would  do  well  to  order  immediately.  These  volumes  arc  very  valuable,  being  filled  with  original  matter  of  decidedly  historical 
value. 

In  reachmg  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  volume,  The  Nrw  England  Magazine  has  passed  successfully  through  the  period  always 
attended  by  more  or  less  doubt,  and  from  an  undeveloped  enterprise  has  become  an  established  institution.  1  he  proprietors  of  the 
Magazine  were  originally  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  unwritten  New  England  history,  and  two  years'  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  quantity  was  even  underestimated. 

The  ?{eW  Endland  Madazine  is  the  pioneer  and  only  Popular  Illustrated  Monthly  devoted  tc 
the  New  England  States  and  People.  Articles  are  original^  and  of  great  interest  and  value  to  all  New 
EnglanderSy  or  their  descendants^  or  to  those  interested  in  the  vast  amount  of  thi  hitherto  unwritten  history. 

The  presentation  of  History  in   an  attractive  form   is  our  aim.      The  genius  of  able  writers  makes  the 
real  facts  of  history  as  interesting  as  romance. 

Address      THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MAGAZINE, 

36  Bromneld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Overland  Monthly. 


THE    ONLY    LITERARY    MAGAZINE    PUBLISHED    ON 
THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


THE  OVERLAND,  1886-1887. 

The  Ovf.klami  Muni'HI.v,  established  in  1S68,  has  always  been  recc^ni^ed  as  one  of  the  great  magazines 
of  America,  lis  lilerary  qualilies  are  unique,  and  ihe  steady  and  rapid  progress  it  is  making  proves  that  the 
PaciAc  Coast  is  loyal  10  itn  famous  perioilical ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  local ;  its  literature  U  universal  :  it  wins  and 
keeps  a  place  in  the  huTiie  circle  an<l  the  library  ;  its  circulation  is  lately  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in  the  Atlantic 
Slates,  and  in  Europe,  tlvery  intelligent  American  should  include  thi>  magatine  in  his  list  for  1887.  Libraries, 
Reading  Rooms,  Clubs,  and  Literary  Societies  find  it  one  of  the  best  read  of  their  magazines. 

The  managers  of  The  Ovf.rlami  Monthly  ofler  to  the  public  their  patient,  painstaking  effort  to  develop  the 
best  and  most  characteristic  literature  of  the  West.  They  find  that  the  magazine  is  making  friends  everywhere, 
and  that  its  circulation  is  steoilily  increasing.  They  are  now  able  to  announce  the  incorporation  of  a  strong  com- 
pany of  capitalists  and  literary  men,  to  carry  the  magazine  forward  to  a  still  greater  success. 


RECENT    COMMENTS. 


"•n.«j 


>e  of  Ihc  I 


implUnen.  ihe  Cnlnnby  cumpari^in  «iih  Thb  Ovkrland  »•  vice  versj."— JwfoB  7>ati 


—PkilaJrlfliia  /Vm. 


.    Tht  whole  magi 


opninlurihe  Vx% 


high  dtgrM,"— Cm/w- 


l.'?t;'™'aa«"S'"v     /ub'^;", 

"Tn  OvHiuHO  <i  unitiue  m  having  all  its  articles  fi 
IB  it;'— Tht  Crilk.  Sr-i  York. 

"Edited  viihaguwl  >«iic  an<]  diMCriininatiiHi  whicli 
gMftUlt,  BcnloB. 

"Suuini  Ihe  high  literary  repulniion  won  lung  ag 
pithy,  and  dionjiighljr  aiinclin!.''— /n/rr Av.  Chicaeu- 

"Thi  Oviauvu  ii  devoted  to  the  intelleclual  and  1 
aKtmB,a."—PliiUdritkia  Udpr. 

|-R€|>r«n«  the  huM  lUeralure  nf  the  ivestem  half  of  America. "-.Vo-**  Britiik  ,1/fl^(lU»gow. 

"luhiihljtenrrilanibid,  ihe  dignified  and  muderale  teni|Nr  it  has  always  mainiaiDed.  Uk  policy  of  Impartial  hearing  of  bath  lidee. 
Mid  Its atriolDIe  indopenilence of  any  private  or  pjoy  inlerestt,  make  it  a  p«iilLarly  LnaoEntial  organ."  — Tie  \%'ttk,  Toronto,  Canada. 

THE    OVERLAND    MONTHLY    FOR    1887. 

Single  Subscription,  ^4.00  per  year,  postpaid.  Single  Number,  J5  cts.  Sample  Copy,2SCts. 
Club  Terms :  Five  Copies  to  one  address,  %i5.oo.     Add  postage  on  foreign  orders. 

The  Trade  suppIie-J  Ihmugh  the  American   News  Co..  New  York;   The  Western  News  Co.,  Chicago;   The 
San  Krancisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  and  TrObner  &  Co.,  I.ondcn. 
Address 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  COMPANY, 

415  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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TOPICAL  SCRAP-BOOK  SYSTEM., 


previouily  in  uk.  hjm  j,r.o./  J./tcn—Vii 
wndy  for  rapid  rcfensce.    Now  Uie 


U  lellend  »■  Iki  it 
vrilimi.    There  i 


Krap-boolu  fiUcd  toiUi  t 

icnAF  Book 

■i.    IS«  cut  aboM.) 


■uhJKl  it  tailKltd 


liiitniupUc 


Jlh.    ft  ,>  , 


ji  hy  ID  inches,  yei  large  enough 
»,/.o«.<.u.r  »muai.L  of  matcriil,  coDluaing  ixi pages. 
gth.      4    kamiiama  addilitn   It  tkt  bpti  iktivtt.   filling 

finely  bound  EncyclopEdia,  unil  Ihey  ue  notUjig  leu  Uiui 
that  wbcD  filled  with  choice  cuilingi. 
«lh.    And  ihnp  btysnd  ixam^,.    A  big  poini.  (or  it 

Thc  Titlie. 
We  pui  upon  the  books  anv  titlm  you  way  waut.  The 
foOowuig  titles  aresuegestetl : 

1.  llluatrationi.  3.  Temperance.  3.  Mi»- 
cellwieoui.  4.  Social  Questions.  0.  Politics, 
e.  Education.  7.  Christian  Work.  8.  Ser- 
mons. 9.  The  Bible.  10.  Missions.  11.  The 
Church.  13.  Christianitj.  13.  Personal. '  14. 
God.  15.  Book  Reviews.  IS.  Isms.  17.  Ea- 
chatoloKT.  18.  Sandav  School,  The  Young. 
19.  The  Christ.  20.  Sin  and  Atonement.  21. 
HoIt  Spirit.  32.  Exegetical.  23.  Devotional. 
S4.  Homiletic  Notes.  25.  Social  Questions. 
86.  Duties  and  Graces.  37.  Preachers  and 
Preachinr.  28.  BiographicaL  29.  Revivals. 
eU.  Heal^  * 


I  good  and  tinipie  a  imng  Deloce. 

Bev.  W.  K.  Tarlor.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  , 

Pastor  Broadwuy  Tabemielc,  N.  Y. 
"  recefved  your  i 


pleased  with 
toencloKchciatiu 
ihe  liile*  indirated 


ir  whole  plan,  that  1  beg  noir 


.     Ihave 


SU 


R«T.  Oeorgre  Dan»  Boardin»n,  D.  D. 

Pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vou  have  reduced  the  Idea  ol  a  Scrap-Boak  to  ■  perfect 

«j«iein.    I  do  not  see  how  anything  in  this  line  cuuU  b* 

R«v.  George  F.  Penteeoat,  D.  D, 

Paator  Thompkim  Ave.  Congregational  Church,  BtdoUts. 
Please  send  me  ten  Tolumei  of  your  Scnp-Booln,  with 

conplicaied.  or  else  witboui  system.    I  believe  your*  lo  b* 

From  the"EzaBiner,"New  Tork. 

received  ■  ■pecimen  of  the  "Scrap-Book  Ll- 
inipectioo.    It  is  the  cheapest,  moal  conTenleat 

nlrived  plan  for  pernuaently  preserring  d«w». 

ines  that  we  have  ever  teen.  In  i»  ipeclal  SeU 
iniH  series  of  boolu  is  without  a  peer. 

Price. 

The  volumes  are  p~>:t  at  the  marveieutly  itw  price 
of  75  cents  each. 

1st.  We  will  send  sample  volume,  with  any  title 
you  may  choose  to  put  upon  the  back  in  gilt,  pwlagt 
prtfaid  by  us.  upon  receipt  of  7S  cents.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  book,  it  may  be  teluriKd  and 
«-e  will  refund  the  amount  paid  for  il  less  the 
postage. 

2d,  If  you  order  a  half  dozen,  after  you  obtain 
your  sample,  we  will,  upon  receipt"  of  the  price, 
$1.50.  make  you  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  from  the 
price. 

3d.  If  you  order  twelve  volumes  we  will  give 
you  a  discount  of  10  per  cenl.,  and  pay  etprea 
charges  to  your  nearest  express  station. 

C.  VENTON  PATTERSON  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,    N.   Y. 


EDUCATIONAL    HEADQUARTERS,    50    BROMFIELD    STREET,    BOSTON. 


EDUCATION: 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

Devoted  to  tfte  Science,  Art,  Philosophy,  and  Literature  of  Education. 

TERMS:    $3.00   A    YEAR    IN    ADVANCE. 


A  $1.00  BOOK-PREMIUM  FOR  OiNli  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

During  the  next  Thirty  Days  each  new  subscriber  to  Education  will  receive  a  copy  of 

TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS, 

a  book  of  266   pages,  containing  27  Talks.     Send  $3.00,  and  receive  the   book  by  return 
mail  and  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

"Education  is  now  the  ablest  periodical  devoted  to  the  broader  and  sounder  education  of  the  people   that  is   to   be  found  in 
the  country." — Boston  Herald. 

"Every  true  teacher  ought  to  have  and  read  Education,  to  ktrep  him  out  of  the  ruts  and    to  give  him  a  broad  view  of  the 
educational  world." — C  H,  Coir,  Hastings,  Mich. 

"I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  tell  yvui  how  much  1  am  deliKhti.'d  with  Education.     It  is  altogether  such  a  journal  as  the  teaching 
profc»ion  of  this  country  should  loyally  and  liberally  support."— /Vry'.  W.  H.  Payne^  Ph.D.,  Michigan   i'nri-crsity. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION: 

DEVOTED    TO  THE  ART  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

A  monthly  magazine  designed  expressly  to  meet  the  wants  of  common-school  teachers, 
and  to  develop  a  definite  plan  and  system  in  teaching  the  common  school  branches. 

Terms :  $i.oo  a  Year  in  Advance. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  A  LIMITED  PERIOD :  For  Clubs  of  five  or  more,  names  and  money 
sent  at  the  same  time,  80  cents  a  year  each. 

"The  first  article  of  Common  StriiooL  Kditamon  is  well  worth  a  year's  subscription.     Find  my  dollar  en«:loscd   to  a>certain  how 
helpfiil  the  first  year's  is>ue  may  be  to  a  supt'rintondent."—//V///Vi///  E.  BulK',  SuPt.  Schools    MaNchntrr.  A'.//. 

"Your  first  number  of  Common  Sciio«h.  Eimcatkin  isc;«pital.  and  if  yi»u  carry  out  th»;  plan  you  suggi-st,  it  will  fill  a  long-lelt  want 
in  the  educational  field.'* — y.  S.  H<iyf.s,  Prin.  Fm-.^tcr  Grammar  .Si-^cv/,  SotHcri'illc,  .Ma^s. 

*' Common  School  Edication  will   prove    to   be  a  mintr  »»r  wealth  lo  ihusc  who  are  its  readers,"  -^<»j/<?»  Herald. 

THE   EASTERN   EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

UNDER  THE  MANAc;EMKNT  OF  MR.  WALTER  H.  MOWRY,  WILL  HEREAFTER  HE  FOUND 

IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THESE    MAGAZINES. 

This  Bureau  possesses  superior  advantages  for  aiding  the  better  class  of  teachers  to 
secure  good  positions,  especially  in  New  England  ;  and  Superintendents  and  Committees  are 
invited  to  call  upon  us  or  write  to  us,  and  convince  them.selves  that  we  have  the  best  facilities 
tor  furnishing  schools  with  reliable  teachers  at  short  notice. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  Publisher,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SHOUin   CO  EVERYWIIEKE. 

THE   UNITARIAN. 

BROOKE  HERFORD'ami  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND. 

Edilarial  Contribulors  : 

KoHERT  CoLLVER,  Oscar  Clvtr,  Charles  G.  Ames, 


iS  Pages,  Size  and  Type  of  Harper's  Monthly. 


Subscription  Price,  50  cents  a  Year. 

This  monthly  aims  to  popularize  and  carry  far  and 
wide  the  best  thought  of  Likeral  Christianity. 
Wt  writers  are  the  ablest,  its  matter  fiesh  and  varied. 
iC9  pri<^  low  enough  to  enable  it  to  go  into  every  home 
in  Amerit^a. 

Addre^s 

The  Unitarian, 

115  Monroe  St.,  Chicaso,  111. 


TO  MAKE  «ND  SELL  PURE  INK. 

CI   Cn    "'"    '""  "">■  e>i'«^'-p'-i"n«  '"'"'  T  vroman  in  i  most 
4>Z>9U    proliliibte  biisinins  [n  ihc  maniiticiutc  >n<]  Mie  ol'ink 

C<.U.,»  (umished  ace  Btftck,  Vlolet,'"Red,  anU  Green, 

WALPOLE   DYE  ft  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
44  OliTer  Stteet,  Boston,  Mftss. 


Law  and  Collection  ( 


George  W.  Simers,  yr., 

23  Park  Row, 
Rooms  36  and  37 .  New  York. 


DR.  HOWARD'S 

GALVANIC  SHIELD 


wtt.  fi^rraniDeK  8<iiir  Stnmtuli,  Epllrur.  cu.  Illin- 
Iritfil  iiuuphlei  tVge.  |>an*t  bar  xaj  Xttrnt^  Bl»- 
■rle  DT  HnKoeilc  appHancr  until  you  read  ll.  Frier 

"  the  Shield  hrS'S nape n ■air  f  amblned.  for 
Men.  rooBM  or  oM.  cur»  VBrfmcele,  I.*M 
Viior,  ind  Penuiiial  Weaknn*  In  all  lu  Kmci. 
Mi'n  jbouW  Mnd  for  pimphlnL    "Three  Ty^o*  of 

Men."     PrfM  of  Shield  .nit  Su.nfDwry.  So.  1,  IS. 

".»ltlKBliA"N  (jVi.vaj.ic  ro..     ^ 

con.  BiaBTHSr  7MI  Bna4ws7.  New  Teefc. 


DISEASE   CURED   WITHOUT    MEDICINE. 

A  Marvelous  Invention  for  Healing  the  Sick  and  Conquering  Pain. 

A  Valuable  Discovery  for  Supplying^  Mag^netism  to  the  Human  System.    Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism Utilized  as  Never  Before  for  Healing  the  Sick. 

We  wa{(e  no  warfare  against  physicians,  or  the  medical  fraternity  generally.  Their  sphere  of  usefulness  is  large,  and  we  desire 
to  aid  them  in  fumishinz  auxiliary  means  for  curing  the  sick.  The  honest  physician  occupies  a  high  place  in  public  esteem,  and 
deservedly  so,  too.  While  our  Appliances  are  not  a  panacea  for  every  ill,  they  are  what  we  claim  for  them,  and  will  afTord  a 
speedy  cure  oftentimes  after  medicines  have  flailed  to  give  relief. 

GENUINE    MAGNETIC   APPLIANCES   CLASSIFIED. 


INSOLES  f*^**  ^*^^^  f*^'  ^^^  ^^^  circula- 
tion.   $i.oo  per  pair  by  mail.     Send  size  of 
Send  for  circulars. 


WRISTLETS 

sprained  wrists,  etc.     Pi 
S«»d  for  circular.* 


MAGNETIC 

shoe  worn,    bene 

MAGNETIC 

measure  of  wnst. 

MAuNlTIC  Pr>ce  $2  each. 
Circulars. 

MAGNETIC 

Price  52  by  mail. 

MAGNETIC 


MinMFTIP  FRICTION   MITTS  promptly  allevi- 

IflflllllL  I  III  ^'^^  indigestion, constipation,  kidney  and  liver 


for    hand  paralysis, 
rice  |2  per  pair.  Send 


for  lame  and  weak  ankles. 
Send  size  of  ankle.     Send  for 


trouble.  Quickly  removes  backaches  peculiar  to  ladies,  andim 

Earts  wonderful  vigor  to  the  whole  bodj'.   Persons  of  sedentary 
abits  and  impaired  nervous  power  will  find  them  a  valuable 
'  companion.  Price  $2  each,  by  mail,  postpaid.  Send  for  circulars. 

Kl 

posit 


MAGNETIC 


PHEY  ^ 

itively  cure  the 


SLEEPING 

ache,  neuralgia,   s 
Send  for  circular. 


CAP 

sleeple: 


for  nervous  head- 
plessness,  catarrh,  etc. 


SCIATIC  SHIELDS  will  positively 

cure    sciatic    rheumatism,   hip  disease,   etc. 

IVice  S5.  ^end  size  of  waist,  and  leg  at  hip.  Send  for  circulars. 

OPPIQE  CAP  for  gentlemen  troubled 

with  nervous  he.idache,  neuralgia,  orc.itarrh; 

will  give  relief  immediately.     Price  S5  each.     Send  size  of  hat 
worn.    Send  for  circulars. 

KNEE  CAP  for  rheumatism  in  the  knee 


BELT^  ^^^  gentlemen  will 

_  .  'elv  cure  the  following  diseases  without 

medicine  :  Pain  in  the  bick,  head,  or  limbs,  nervous  debility, 
lumbago,  general  debility,  rheumatism,  paralysis,  neuralgia, 
sciatica,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  torpid  liver,  seminal  emissions, 
impolency,  heart  disease,  dyspepsia,  indigestion,  hernia  or  rup- 
ture, piles,  etc.  Consultation  free.  Price  of  Belt,  with  Magnetic 
Insoles,  Sio.  Send  measure  «f  waist,  and  size  of  shoe  worn. 
Send  for  circulars. 

MIRNFTIP  APPOMINAL  SUPPORTERS 

IflllUliLl  Ip  for  ladies attlicted  with  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
nervous  exhaustion,  dyspepsia,  or  with  diseases  of  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, headache,  or  cold  feet,  lame  back,  falling  of  the  womb,  leu- 
corrhoea,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  womb;  an  abdominal  belt 
and  a  pair  of  Magnetic  Foot  Batteries  have  no  superiors  in  the 
relief  and  cure  of  all  these  complaints.    They  carry  a  power- 


IflAUnL  I  III  isVpcHiTive'cure.  It  will  reduce  the  swelling,     ful  magnetic  force  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.     Price  ot  Belt  with 
and  restore  to  natural  size  immediately.    Price  $2  each  by  mail,  j  Magnetic  Foot  Batteries,  $10.     Sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  and 


Send  size  of  knee.    Send  for  circulapi. 

UAnUPTlP  LUNG  PRQTECTGRS  areprice- 
IflHullLlIU  less  to  persons  with  weak  lungs.  They  pre- 
vent and  cure  cold,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pneumonia,  throat 
troubles,  and  catarrh.  Price  $5.  Send  lor  circulars  with  testi- 
monials.^ 

THROAT  SHIELDS  cure  sore  throat 
and  tonsilitis.  A  oenefit  to  elocutionists,  pub- 
lic speakers,  and  singers.  They  strengthen  the  vocal  chords 
and  prevent  hoarseness.  Send  for  circular.  Price  $1  each  by 
mad.    Send  size  ot  neck. 

lEGGINS  ^or  gout,   rheumatism,  lame 

legs,  lever  sores  and  varicose  veins.    These 

l^gms  nave  acquired  universal  praise  for  their  medical  qual- 
ities, and  for  the  ease  with  which  they  are  worn.  Price  <3  each 
by  mail.  Send  Mzeoi  leg  around  calf  and  ankle.  Send  for  circular. 


MAGNETIC 

tism,  gout,  lumb: 


MAGNETIC  H^ 

l^gms  have  acquire 


examination  allowed,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.     In  order- 
ing send  measure  of  waist  and  size  of  shoe. 

JACKETS    OR    CORSETS  for 

ladies  and  gentlemen  cure  chronic  rheiima- 
gout,  lumbago,  paralysis,  bronchitis,  lung  disease,  and 
other  complaints  which  bafTle  the  skill  of  our  best  physicians. 
Price  |2o  each,  with  insole.  Send  measure  of  chest  or  bust  and 
waist.  Persons  living  at  a  distance  who  cannot  consult  us  in  per- 
son, should  give  a  clear  statement  of  their  difficulties  by  letter, 
and  we  will  designate  the  kind  of  Appliances  required  in  each 
case  to  effect  a  cure.  Send  your  address  for  the  "  New  Depart- 
ure in  Medical  Treatment  Without  Medicine,"  with  thousands 
of  testimonials.  The  Magnetic  Garments  are  adapted  to  all 
ages,  are  worn  over  the  underclothes  fnot  next  to  the  body  like 
the  many  galvanic  and  electric  humbugs  advertised  so  exten- 
sively] and  should  be  t.iken  off  at  night.  They  hold  their  power 
forever,  and  are  w«)rn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO.,  134  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILL  YOU  SEND  TO-PAY  ? 

Will  you  send  tor  our  frbb  canvassing 
outfit  To-DAV  ?  If  not,  why  not?  It  costs 
YOU  nothing  to  make  a  tri.il  canvass.  THE 
PENNY  WEEKLY  is  an  elegant  i6-page 
paper  and  is  only  so  cents  per  year.  Six 
months  on  trial,  with  premiums,  25  cents. 
Nine  out  often  persons  who  have  that  amount  in 
their  pockets  will  subscribe.  Each  subscriber 
receives  sa  weekly  copies  of  the  cheapest  paper 
published  in  the  world,  a  subscriber's  Certiucate 
OF  Inquiry,  and  a  book  of  52  Penny  Weekly  In- 
quiry Coupons.    Send  to-day.     Address 

THE  PENNY  WEEKLY,  Chicago,  III. 


SUCCESS 

IN  BUSINESS 


To  AdvertiM  and  meet  wltli 
requiroB  a  knowledse  ol 
the  value  of  Ke'wviMipera. 

But  lew  111  niioiucoo^'^®'*^^ 

In  Newspaper  AdvertUinff  U  the  Judicious  seleo- 
tlon  of  the  proper  Journals  and  a  properly  worded 
and  correctly  displayed  Advertisement.  Oonsult 
those  that  have  made 
the  art  of  Advertising  { 
a  study.     And  this 

BY  JUDIulGUS   ADVERTISING. 

InfomatloB  that  will  enable  yoa  to  Advertise  |n* 

dlclonsly  will  befumlshed/ree  ofeo$t,  byconsnltlns 

t  Lt  IfAIMHOf  BTJBIATT,  PBOmOT,  OSZO. 


rea  ^^uvoz-usemeub     \wiisuit 

IS  AnUNED 
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THE    AMERICAN. 

A  Nalional  Journal  of  Literature,  Snence,  the  Arts,  and  Public  Affairs. 
PHILADELPHIA:     WEEKLY    EDITIONS,    SATURDAYS. 

AMONG   THE   REGULARLV   MAINTAINED   DEPARTMENTS   ARE: 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

ART. — A  deparlmenl  unJer  competent  oversight. 


0-\\f^^\^t'%i^^^^^^^^':'^''^'   \   AUTHORS  AND  PUBl.ISHERS.-A 


WEEKLY  NOTES. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES.— On  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  j 

inclnding  the  phases  of  Social  Life,  An,  Science,  ' 
Literature,  etc. 


maiy  of  interesting  data  relating  to  books,  periodi- 
caU,  announcements  of  publi^ers,   the  work  of 
authors,  etc. 
SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  (including  London  I   DRIKT. —Scientific.    Ar.-hKolopical,    Persona],    and 


other  timely  and  ii 


and  Parii). 

*»•  The  Seventh  Yfear  began  October,  1886.  The  American  has  now  established  a 
re  than  national  reputation.  Its  contents  consist  of  original  matter,  written  for  its  coltjmns 
s  not  the  reprint  of  a  tiaily  newspaper. 

*»*Thk  American  has  16  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper.  Subscription, 
00  per  annum  ;  $1.50  per  six  months.     Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

The   ApvIErican, 

Post  Office  Box  924,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Offices,  gai  Arch  St, 


COrvlMON     SENSK 

CHAIRS,  SETTEES,  AND  ROCKERS. 

STRONG,  DURABLE,  COMFORTABLE. 

No  light,  trashy  stuff,  but  good,  honest,  home  comforts.     Special  discount  to  clergymen. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  to 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

MOTTVILLE, 
Onondaga  Co.,  New  York. 


"The  Common  Sense  chairs  and  settees  ol  Mr.  Sinclair  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  class  of  goods,  and  parties  furnishing  country  houses  and  desiring  inexpensive, 
comfortable,  and  durable  furniture  will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair,  at  Mottville, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  his  handbook,  which  contains  illustrations  0/  the  various  articles  he 
manufactures,  with  a  schedule  of  prices." — Scientific  American. 


^ 

1 

Si^ 

s^^li^ 

^ 

H*HHf^ 

^?t 

^HH?Hr^H  H  Hr 

'"h  H  H  HH  H  r»H  Jr»  i^H  rA*  i 

GEORGE  W.  SIMERS, 

Hotel,  Drug,  General  Store,  Financial  and  Business 

BROKER, 

23  PARK  ROW,       -       -        NEW  YORK, 

{Offices  Nos.  36  and  37)  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 


Stores  of  ^11  kinds  Sold  at  Private  Sale.      Partnerships   Nego- 

tiated.     Additional  Capital   Procured  for  Merchants, 

Manufacturers,  and  Others.    Mortgages,  Leases, 

Contracts,  and  Bills  of  Sale  Executed. 


N.  B. — Hotels,  Restaurants,  Dry  and  Fancy  Goods,  Grocery  and 
Drug  Stores  a  Specialty.  The  Law  Department  is  in  the  charge 
of  James  Ferguson,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law,  who  can  be 
consulted  on  any  business  appertaining  to  said  office  free  of  charge. 
Positively  no  connection  with  any  other  office  in  the  city. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER   30    YEARS. 


OFFICE   HOURS   FROM   9  A.M.   TO  5   P.M. 

All  business  attended  to  promptly  in  a  most  judicious  manner,  on  moderate  terms,  and 

STRICTLY   CONFIDENTIAL. 

GEORGE  W.  SIMERS 

Merchants  and  Bankers'  References.  * 
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ARSENICI 

MlDm.  pOIlda  WUUL  KKnllcil    " 

tiperlenudjibnMHiaii*  okniM,  p«fF:!t&'SA¥^Tf~iiH4  HdirWcri! 

iiHi  maokTaL  h  iaM._rRi(f LE8.  xoTU. blac-k-hbaph. 

FlMPLElLTDLGAERII>intU,Eauab,VBLLOWDr-)IUI>DV 

— 'HSihI  MkK  hdil  dlfbimiuHilt  m  vcmuuiIlT  nmnvtd  ind 

'      -    "EAKCOSm.lXIOlIuil'^niniKiip'-DlinrilT 


iaf^^hm 


.•s 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  l«  m  Joy  Poraver. 

SB.  T.  FEUS  QOUBAUS'8 

Oriental  Cream,  or  Magical  Beantiflet 

BmiDTH  Tu.  rhnpiM. 
n«:kl«c,  M  Mb  I'uehor, 

RtrhandSkLndlMi-  - 


■DtlLL'ippumn  ....     

oHM  Md  «gu«.    IfM  VO  l.xrefffcl  IhANVWa't.   mm  1  ncnic 


Uei-bl*  ftnrt  fll  p«r  Iidx.   btol  bvimil  1»  invadilnH.    SqmnTi 
llitr,  Tr»  ft  liidYlKLY  of  JAW,  r.  TAMPBELL  )1.E>.-'En6i 

PRISCOSaULTATlOSS  BAILT  TO  •  P.M. 


. „>.    Also  foQnit  in 

<.Y.  City  ml  R.  H.  MacjB,  8Mm>.  Ebrieh'i.  BldlcTii.  •nil 

"■-rK«iicjOoodiiDe»ler^.    ^-Beics™  of  biK  Imlutlpin. 

OORevsnl  lor  tneatnA  pioot  at  uij  one  telllDg  the  uunc. 


FOR  REDUCING  FAMILY  EXPENSES. 

Our  new  so-page  Price-list  of  Text-Books  of  all  Publishers.  New  School  Books  lower 
than  publishers'  wholesale  list  prices.  Second-hand  School  Books  in  proportion.  Over  2,000 
different  titles  {representing  all  publishers),  with  classified  index,  showing  quickly  the  different 
authors  in  the  various  branches  of  study.  Mailed  free  on  application.  We  also  issue  "Cata- 
logue B  "  of  prices  we  /-a}-  for  Second-hand  and  New  School  Books. 

ARTHUR  HINDS,   No.  4  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.  City. 


r^9fiikvin%''-C|- 


.  y-n§paVi  n^  •  fop- aII  ■  illusfratrtt-  and^ 
j  eAd^fftisin^  •  fiupficises  •  cfi@|=ef -and 
j  bettep-than  -an/-  ofhep  •md'hocl''" 


ORIGINAL 

ACCIDENT  COBPANY  OF  AUTERICA. 

Largest  In  the  Worltl. 

BEST  LIFE  POLICY  IN  THE  MARKET. 

Pay*  PolicjMH olden 

S4,000    A    DAY. 

ONE  IN  NINE  of  all  in>und  have  nceivcO  l^ial  or  di>- 
■bliof  iDJiiric', 

Polidn  HOT  FORFBITED  by  ch.ing*  of  occupiiion. 
P.iy«  ALL  CLAIMS  IMMEDIATEI,Y    upon    rc«lpt  ot 

Bms  u  low  m  .ill  PEKMANF.NTLV  Mcure  FULL  PAV- 
HBNT  of  FACE  VALUE  ot  Policia. 

■11  civaiied  p»m  o(  ih.  UnSedSlatB»,''c»ii'ild"»nd'MMrco" 
EoVope,  Aiij.  Minor,  »nd  Pilmine  ^  Africa,  norlh  of  Tropic  of 
CuHTi  Sindoich  Iiiandi.  Auilralu.Ta.'.rnKnii.and  New  Zealand. 

Policy-holders  secured  by 

$8^17,000  Assets,  $2,096,000  Surplus. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSOX.  Prf//. 

RODNEY  DENNIS,  &0'. 


ARE  YOU    INTERESTED    IN 
LIFE  INSURANCE? 


Provident  Savings  Life 
Assurance  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK, 
Which  is  the  safest,  the  fairest,  aod 
the    most    economical    system  of  life 
insurance  attainable. 

Amon^  all  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  country,  the  provi- 
dent SAVINGS  shows  the  largest 
ratios  of  assets  and  surplus  to  liabili- 
ties, and  the  smallest  ratios  of  outgo 
for  death  claims  and  expenses. 

The  actual  cost  to  secure  $10,000  in 
case  of  death  was  for  the  year  1886  : 

At  .J.  33.  Policy  No.  I3..H     Sg6.4a 

"      '*    36,        "         "     13.SS4  99.^ 

"  .  '■    «.        ■'  '■    i3,JiS  ill.«o 

Home    Office,    EQUITABLE    BUILDING, 

1 20  Broadway  and  21  Naiiau  St.,  New  Tork. 
\VM.  v..  STEVENS,         SMEI'PARD  HOMANS, 

13"  Call  in  person  or  send  tot  ptosiwclus. 


The  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

(fM  Or/BHiHjiH  rSjo.  and  hat  aicumulnlid  Aiirl!  «/ ,',-f  ^  I  I  .OOO.nOfl,  '•■ilk  a  .Vrl  Sur^us  ,1:  r  ill  liaHlllin  y 
»3,3O0,0OU,    h    "•'    -.'■•'-"'•■t    ^   Ihl    A>a.     Y..rk    l.,!,.:im,    LUfarlmrnl. 

POINTS  FOR  AN  INSURER  TO   CONSIDER: 

AN  ORDINARY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY  iirovidm  an  oiiaK  6u  yoiir  tl«i.<:ndenis  iftcr  your  denih,  fref  from  The  cljimi 

Df  creditor.. 
AN  ORDINARY  ENDOWMENT  POLICY  |«ovid*-fi.rd=alh.  and  aU  for  <■!.«■- :idvaoanB  v««.  l.i.I  il  a  hcivy  omby. 
THE  MANHATTAN'S  NEW  PLAN  olTrri  h<iih  advanugn  cinnhiiicd  in  one,  and  :ii  ^i  very  tn.i.h  retlnc^d  cno. 

Thin  new  wlicy  ii  .uperiur  in  ndinary  l.ili,  Inwrancv.  EecaiHe  y,ni  nnd  n.n  "div  u  wJD."    Superior  h. ordinary  Endowment 

ln•uIanl:e.^<«allle  much  lew  eiimnhitf. 

"TOKTIHE"  INSURANCE,  Afrrt.— Beranim  rhe  r.-.iilis  are  uut  riTiiHnl'A/,  Init  fined  in  ap<-itiv,f  r»,..r.r. 

*       '  '    '  ..  ,v^ji^M0r/tf  iin  diuiintiiinaiice  of  Lhf)>o]icy,  aCa^}l  or  Pai' 


VJu/.—ltecaane.aftiTlhrec  year.,  Ihere  linn /s^rryiirvL,,-, ..  _..  _ _  _ 

bcii>E  Riiannlevd  \tf  Ihe  New  York  law.    Iliiiine«-  ncn  appreciate  the  sdvaat:^!^  of  thb  «>ru 

JAMES  M.  McLEAN.   President. 
H.  y.  WEMPLE^  Secretary.  j.  L.  HALSEY,   First  Vice-Pr«. 


wt."*" 


S.  N.  STEBBINS,  Actuary. 


.  B.  STOKES,  Second  Viee-Pres. 


5D0NT  p  FENCINGr^r„^:|- 

^OraTB-Taid  Fenew,  Iron  Pwt^  a«lM,B«tJ-wir«*i.  SMI 


•s^-^-iSiA.  G.  miLBERIoiSftltiEG 
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